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foreword 


Primarily  we  are  interested  in  “ 

but  study  of  the  subject  has  c0“^.t.es  ^ jtirisdicti0ns  that 
indelibly  lmlced  with  other  fees  wouM  be  t0  stifle  essential 
to  proscribe  our  wont  t ^ __  . based.  Hence  the  word 

‘Cw’^theWe.  Thames  us  more  room  and  we  hope  we 

^ not  trying  to  is  man’*  and 

Some  one  has  said  that  t « ->  includes  the 

biographer  sbo.Cd 

be  both  historians,  biogra- 

We  do  not  fa^fj^°^htpe  to  he  able  to  assemble  such 
pliers  or  genealogisis  bi  t . V - ^ research  am0ng  the 

materials  as  can  be  disco\ered  Y within  either  or  all  of 

works  of  others  who  have  recorded  facts  within  either  or 

these  classifications,  add  them  to  the  sum  total  of  those  her 
published  and  thus  add  something  worth  while  to  all  thiee. 


■ ■' 
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We  enjoy  the  student’s  labored  “ thesis”  as  well  as  the  next 
one,  but  we  think  the  man  on  the  street  or  in  the  office  desires  a 
little  diversion  among  more  familiar  color.  If  our  end  should  be 
attained  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  contents  of  this  publica- 
tion going  i 1 over  the  heads”  of  our  readers.  Correspondingly, 
professional  historians  and  genealogists  may  consider  us  crude, 
while  the  purists  smile  at  our  voeabular  short  comings. 

In  this  issue  we  present,  somewhat  with  fear  and  trembling, 
data  assembled  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  First  Texas  Legis- 
lature. This  represents  quite  a bit  of  “ digging”  among  old  news- 
paper files  and  mouldy  records.  Those  who  decide  to  support  our 
enterprise  may  rest  assured  that  material  already  prepared  and  in 
course  of  preparation  insures  similar  articles  covering  succeeding 
Legislatures  in  numerical  course. 

The  fruits  of  several  years  of  personal  research  carefully  com- 
piled from  the  Archives  of  Texas  and  more  than  a half  dozen  of 
the  Southern  States,  including  hundreds  of  counties,  are  also  at 
hand— our  own  work— constituting  original  source  material,  which, 
when  properly  connected  up,  should  add  a great  deal  to  the  wealth 
of  material  heretofore  assembled. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  shall  call  upon  those  who  have  still 
more  valuable  unpublished  data,  bearing  on  the  history,  lives  and 
work  of  pioneer  Texans  and  Southerners,  for  contributions.  These 
we  feel  assured,  will  respond,  to  the  extent  that  “our  public”  will 
realize  that  no  history  of  the  State  or  the  South  will  be  complete 
without  these  additional  chapters. 

We  fear  only  a financial  failure,  but  trust  that  it  may  be 
avoided.  However,  our  Vince’s  bridge  has  been  burned  and  we 
have  stepped  in  “where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  Without  a sub- 
sidy of  any  kind,  without  encouragement  or  capital,  but  hanging 
our  hopes  alone  on  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  we  cast  discretion  to 
the  winds  and  say  “Here  it  is!”  The  first — but  we  hope,  not 
the  last — issue  of  the  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 
MAGAZINE. 

THE  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 


PUBLICATION  MONTHS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE 


Thirty  days  hath  SEPTEMBER 
APRIL,  JUNE  and  NOVEMBER 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Excepting  FEBRUARY  alone. 


- 
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SAM  HOUSTON,  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

General  Sam  Houston  once  taught  school  near  Maryville,  m 
pi  t fmmtv  Tennessee,  and  the  log  school-house  m -which  he 
held  forth  as7a  pedagogue  is, still  standing,  practical  y intact , on 
thf  farm  of  Charles' M.  Kennedy,  a well  know  citizen  of  that 

001  Last  year  (1935)  I visited  the  community,  went  with  Mr  Ken- 
nedy down  the  winding  road  through  the  pasture  to  tie  oc, 
house  I entered  the  doorway,  laid  my  hands  reverently  on  the 
old  roimh-hewn  logs  and  surveyed  with  breath-taking  interest  the 
little  square  room,  where  on  the  bare  earthen  floor  ha  once,)  . T 
split-loff  benches  for  big  and  little  students  to  si  . 0 kick  ” 

was  thrilled  would  be  to  put  it  mildly.  It  was  a positive  kick. 

Andrew  Kennedy  was  a Revolutionary  soldier.  He  belonged 
to  George  Washington’s  army.  When  the  American  revolution 
started  he  lived  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.  Sam ■ Homuon i ^ _ 

born  in  that  county.  Lexington  was  the  site  < when  otcr-e 
emy  and  Lexington  was  also  m Rocxbridsre  county.  \\  > - y 

Was'hino’ton  died  he  left  a liberal  bequest  to  he<p  endow  the  ui- 
^intiof  Later  it  became  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and 
General  Robert  E Lee  became  President  thereof  after  the  ^ar 
between  the  States.  These  early  Virginians  believed  in  - 
their  children.  They  believed  m education  as  a fixed  pi™«p.e 

The  Honstons  left  Virginia  and  moved  to  Tennessee.  The  K 
edys  likewise.  So  did  the  McDowells,  the  McMillans  the  Arm 
strongs,  the  Menefees.  the  Rays,  the  Morrows^lie J“°nt«om. . js, 
McNutts  McEwins,  Minnis’s.  McCulloughs,  Wallaces,  Me  leer  , 
and  other  families,  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  taking  up  lands 
Blount,  Knox  and  Jefferson  counties. 

Alexander  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Andrew  Kmne  . . 
Nancy  Kennedy  was  a daughter  of  the  old  Revolutionary^^.n 
She  afterwards  married  Cowan  GiLespie,  mem  er  o 
of  Virginians  who  settled  in  Blount  county. 

Alexander  and  Nancy  Kennedy  were  among  the  pupils  ^ sat 
on  the  split  log  benches  of  this  same  og  school  house  and  learaec 
to  spell  read.'  write  and  figure,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  boy 

tC1£SlHCdy  is  a son  of  Alexander  Kennedy whe . went 
to  school  to  Sam  Houston.  He  is  a grand-son  of  . Andreu Kenne< ly, 
the  only  grand-son  of  a Revolutionary  soldier  the  writer  kjws  in 
1936  still  living  and  in  good  health.  He  owns  the  ly  sehool-honse 
and  the  farm  on  which  it  stands  and  he  says  it  is  not  tor  sale. 

Alexander  McNutt  is  the  name  of  another  one  of  the  boys  who 
sat  on  the  split-log  benches  and  was  taught  by  uam  Hous  on  in  - 
long  winter  of  1812.  His  grandfather  was  Alexander  McNutt. 


> miitroK  ma8  lata asQ 
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The  McNutt  family  came  to  Knox  and  Blount  county  from 
Virginia,  along  with  the  Houstons  and  Kennedys..  In  the  the.  year 
1796.  16  years  before  Alex  McNutt  went  to  this  school,  William 
Bay  died  and  left  a will.  The  witnesses  were  George  McNutt  and 
James  Cosby.  Alex  was  George's  son. 

Then  there  were  the  Menefees,  neighbors  of  the  Houstons  and 
the  Kennedys  and  Andersons.  John  and  Will  Menefee  probably 
went  to  school  to  Sam  Houston  and  sat  with  the  others  on  the 

split  log  benches.  # . 

Tvmnty-three  years  later,  in  1835,  William  Menefee  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  Texas,  gave  his  age  as  40  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1795.  Then  when  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  the  Bepublie  of  Texas  convened  there  was 
John  Menefee,  Congressman  from  Jackson  county,  and  Will  Mene- 
fee, Congressman  from  Colorado. 

This  little  old  log  school-house  seems  to  have  been  the  ren- 
dezvous of  budding  Texas  patriots.  The  pupils  may  not  have  been 
fond  of  their  teacher  but  some  of  them  followed  him  to  Texas 
and  fought  with  him  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

About  eight  miles  from  Maryville,  the  county  seat  of  Blount 
county,  is  a place  called  Wildwood  Springs.  Midway  between 
the  two  places  is  the  Charley  Kennedy  farm.  The  place  may  have 
belonged  at  one  time  to  the  McCullough  family,  because  we 
met  some  of  them  at  Wildwood  Springs  at  a picnic  that  day. 
Marquis  James  in  the  44Baven”  says  that  it  did.  He  also  says. that 
when  Sam  Houston  announced  that  he  was  going  to  open  a private 
school  it  was  considered  a great  joke.  Somehow  or  other  this  does 
not  sound  very  convincing.  But,  of  course,  it  embelished  Mr.  James7 
very  interesting  book.  We  do  not  know'  whether  it  was  a joke 
or  not. 

At  any  rate  when  General  Santa  Anna  of  Mexico,  fittingly  dubbed 
the  4 4 Napoleon  of  the  West,”  with  bared  head  and  trembling 
hands  met  the  beatling  brows  of  this  country  school  teacher  from 
Blount  county,  Tennessee,  under  the  spreading  branches  and  swing- 
ing moss  of  that  live  oak  tree  on  Buffalo  Bayou  one  morning  in 
March  1936,  it  was  no  “joke”  to  that  hombre. 


More  to  preserve  the  logs,  than  for  any  other  purpose,  planks 
have  been  used  to  weatherboard  the  log  school-house,,  except  at 
the  ends  where  the  original  logs  are  still  exposed.  The  joints,  were 
all  mortised  and  no  nails  were  used  in  the  building.  Also  a kind  of 
4 4 lean-to”  has  been  built  the  full  length  of  the  cabin  on  one  side. 
On  the  inside  of  this  addition  the  whole  length  of  the  side  wall 
logs  are  revealed,  showing  also  the  manner  in  which  a section,  of 
one  log  had  been  removed  to  make  a long  window.  The  same  thing 
was  done  at  the  West  end. 

As  a financial  enterprise  even  Marquis  James  concedes  Sam 
Houston  was  a success  as  a teacher,  and  declares  that  the  day  the 
school  first  opened  4 4 the  split-log  benches  were  filled  and  applicants 
were  turned  away.” 


\ 0 eiovt  ; Vvu  & bn&  boiF)  *.  a 
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From  corn-planting  in  May  to  corn- gathering  ^November,  124 
years  ago,  Sam  Houston  was  a debts  This  squat  log 

SSK*^  SlXS.'sS 

whisper  memories  of  the  long  aeo. 

May  these  old  logs  petrify  and  the  foundation  never  crumh.e 

£ssr»t2if=:“ 

faithful  friends  and  let  the  “rest  of  the  world  go  by. 


THE  TEN  GREATEST  TEXANS. 


1.  SAM  HOUSTON. 

2.  M.  B.  LAMAR. 

3.  W.  B.  TRAVIS. 

4.  DAVID  CROCKETT. 
5 J.  P.  HENDERSON. 

6.  A.  S.  JOHNSON. 

7.  J.  H.  REAGAN. 

8.  S.  F.  AUSTIN. 

9.  R.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

10.  RICHARD  COKE. 
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WHEN  THE  FIRST  LEGISLATURE  OF 
TEXAS  MET,  FEBRUARY  16,  1846. 


Texas  had  been  a State  since  December  29,  1845— about  six 
weeks. 


James  K.  Polk  was  President  of  the  United  States.  He  took 
office  March  4,  1845,  the  year  before,  succeeding  John  Tyler. 


Andrew  Jackson  had  died  at  the  “Hermitage”  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  June  8,  1845. 

Dr  Anson  Jones' was  preparing  to  retire  as  the  last  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  James  Pinckney  Henderson  had 
been  elected  Governor  at  the  election  held  December  lo,  18*0.  He 
was  inaugurated  February  19,  1846. 


It  was  ten  years  since  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto. 


A number  of  veterans  of  San  Jacinto  had  been  elected  to 
this  legislature,  and  many  members  had  relatives  who  died  m the 
Alamo. 

One  former  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  General  Edward 
Burleson,  had  been  elected  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Iirst 
Legislature  and  served  during  the  term. 

Sam  Houston  had  been  married  to  Margaret  Lea  more  than 
five  years— since  May  9,  1840— and  from  the  side  lmes  was  taking 
an  interest  in  the  session. 


Less  than  one  year  had  passed  since  the  first  telegraph  message 
had  been  flashed  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  was  in  Corpus  Christi  mobilizing  troops 
for  the  advance  on  Brownsville  and  the  war  with  Mexico  was  a 
practical  certainty. 

Albert  C.  Horton  had  been  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
was  destined  to  serve  out  most  of  the  time  of  James  Pinckney 
Henderson,  the  new  Governor,  who  on  May  19th  of  this  year 
buckled  on  his  sword  and  took  to  the  field  of  battle,  lea\ing 
ton  in  charge. 


.<doow 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  FIRST 
TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 


The  First  Legislature  of  Texas  met  at  Austin,  February  16, 
184Written7  in6  longhand  there  is  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of 

Con  Jonef  (th!kst)  President^  the 

Legislature. 

Section  32  of  Article  III,  of  the  new  Constitution  formulated 
Utt  ttiA  r (invention  of  1845,  the  summer  previous,  set  forth  ti 
basis^of  representation  of  the  several  existing  Districts  and  Corn- 

tleSThe  State,  thereunder,  had  been  laid  off  into  nineteen  Senatorial 
districts,  as  follows : 


District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.  10. 
No.  11. 
No.  12. 
No.  13. 
No.  14. 
No.  15. 
No.  16. 
No.  17. 
No.  18. 
No.  19. 


Fannin  and  Lamar  (Counties.) 
Fannin,  Lamar,  Red  River  and  Bowie, 
Harrison. 

Nacogdoches,  Rusk  and  Houston. 

San  Augustine  and  Shelby. 

Sabine  and  Jasper. 

Liberty  and  Jefferson.. 

Robertson  and  Brazoria. 
Montgomery. 

Harris. 

Galveston. 

Brazoria  and  Matagorda. 

Austin  and  Fort  Bend. 

Colorado  and  Fayette. 

Bastrop  and  Travis. 

Washington  and  Milam. 

Victoria,  Gonzales  and  Jackson. 
33cxcir 

Goliad,  Refugio  and  San  Patricio. 


Districts 
thers  only 
he  Senate. 


U.  XO.  WWUUU,  O ~~ 

Nos  2 and  4 were  allowed  two  Senators  each  and  the 
one,  thus  having  a set-up  of  twenty-one  members  of 


OeUctie. 

No  doubt  this  limitation  of  the  number  of  members  vms  a * 
ered  to  but  we  find  the  names  of  twenty-three  Stators  on  the 
icords.  The  discrepency  is  probably  due  to  changes  that  to  P^« 
uring  the  term,  by  either  death  or  resignation  of  one  or  more 

f the  members. 


'•  MUTA  ;SID3J  2A 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 


9 EDWARD  BURLESON,  President  Pro  Tem. 

V HAMILTON  P.  BEE,  Secretary. 

2 A W.  LUCKETT,  Assistant  Secretary. 

3 N.  C.  RAYMOND,  Engrossing  and  Enrolling  Clerk. 

4 J H.  NEELY,  Sergeant-at- Arms. 

5 FRANCES  HUGHES,  Doorkeeper. 


MEMBERS  OF  SENATE. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  first  Legislature  of  Texas: 

6.  B.  C.  BAGBY,  First  District. 

7.  JAMES  BOURLAND,  Second  District. 

8.  ISAAC  W,  BRASHEAR,  Tenth  District. 

9.  EDWARD  BURLESON,,  Fifteenth  District. 

10  PHILLIP  M.  CUNEY,  Thirteenth  District. 

11.  JESSE  GRIMES,  Ninth  District. 

12.  JOSEPH  L.  HOGG,  Fourth  District. 

13.  HENRY  J.  JEWETT,  Eight  District, 

14.  H.  L.  KINNEY,  Nineteenth  District, 

15.  THOMAS  F.  McKINNEY,  Eleventh  District. 

16.  JOHN  G.  McNEEL,  Twelfth  District. 

17.  JOHN  F.  MILLER,  Fourteenth  District. 

18.  JOSE  ANTONIO  NAVARRO,  Eighteenth  District. 

19.  ISAAC  PARKER,  Fourth  District. 

20.  A.  H.  PHILLIPS,  Seventeenth  District, 

21  JESSE  J.  ROBINSON,  Sixth  District. 

22.  WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT,  Third  District, 

23.  GEORGE  W.  SMYTH.  Sixth  District. 

24.  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND.  Seventh  (?)  District. 

25.  B.  RUSH  WALLACE,  Fifth  District. 

26.  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS,  Second  District. 

27.  ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMSON,  Sixteenth  District. 

28.  GEORGE  T.  WOOD,  Seventh  District. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS. 


1.  HAMILTON  P.  BEE,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  First  Legislature,  was  a member  of  the  House,  of  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Legislatures  and  subsequently  served  in  those 
bodies  and  became  Speaker  of  the  Sixth  House  of  Representatives 
in  1855.  He  was  a son  of  Bernard  E.  Bee,  who  was  a.  native  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  bom  in  1787,  and  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  ad  interium  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
and  who  was  likewise  the  father  of  Bernard  E.  Bee  and  Hamilton. 
Col.  Bernard  E.  Bee,  brother  of  General  Hamilton  P.  .Bee  (above) 
was  a graduate  of  West  Point  and  is  said  to  have  given  to  Gen. 


, . . - f ; : * ,r, . :u  j. 
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Thos  J.  Jackson  the  name  of  “Stonewall.”  Col.  Bernard  E.  Bee 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Manassas.  _ . 

o A W LUCKETT  had  been  elected  Assistant  Secretaiy 
the  Senate  of  Ae  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and 
served  in  that  capacity  prior  to  annexation. 

o \r  p p a YMOND  elected  Engrossing  and  Enrolling  Clerk  ot 

family  whose  membeis  be0an was  a member  of  the  House 
Charles  H.  Raymond,  a close  * f Robertson  County, 

of  Representatives  ot  the  Sixtn  Congress  tiom  . 
while  James  H.  Raymond i =d  as ^£ef  Clerk  ot  t o{ 

of  the  Seventh  House  of  _ Assistant  Secretary  of 
N.  C.  same  time  James  H. 

the  Senate  of  the  k°  f the  House  and  which  position  he 

Secretary  of  the  Convention  m 1815.  « 

, T*  tt  /taatES')  NEELY,  who  was  the  Scrgeant-at-Arms  ot 

•*  «*  Ni”lt  Se“" 01  “* 

Congress  of  the  Republic. 

° * -\TrtTct  rlnorkeener  had  held  the  same  po 

First  Legislature  in  the  Senate. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— SENATORS 

(61  B C BAGBY  was  Senator  from  the  first  district  composed 

of  Fannin"  and  Lamar  Counties.  He  bid 

her  of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  the  y^r  betore  l 

River  County.  He  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1815,  and 

fsrxncr  i 

m TAMEs  BOURLAND  was  from  the  same  section  of  the 

js*tsnjsxs& 

Fannin  and  Lamar  the  counties  of  r • William  Bout- 

isapillilSs 

B.  Denton  was  killed  m 18-11,  fiYe  years  pnor  ™ Rourland 

the  First  Legislature.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  Senator  Boui rlwas 
that  Denton  County,  created  at  this  session  of  the  g , 

so  named,  in  honor  of  his  neighborandfrimdwhovmssuim 

they  were  fighting  together,  .^“r  BonrUnd 

his  district  in  the  Senate  during  the  Second  Legislatu  . . 

/q\  tg  a a n w BRASTIEAR  was  born  in  Tennessee  m 

and  emigrated  to  Texas' in  1839,  settling 

he  was  a farmer.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 


' 
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vent  ion  of  1845,  and  continued  to  serve  Harris  County  district  in 
the  Senate  during  the  Second  and  Third  Legislatures. 

(9)  EDWARD  BURLESON  was  elected  president  pro  tem 
of  the  Senate.  Tins  was  General  Edward  Burleson,  of  San  Jacinto 
fame.  Prior  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  he  had  been  a member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Republic  and  was  Vice  President  thereof,  having 
been  elected  September  6,  1841,  and  having  retired  thereform 
December  9,  1844,  when  succeeded  by  Kenneth  L.  Anderson.  Gen- 
eral Burleson  vras  born  in  Buncombe  County,  N.  C.,  in  1798,  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Tipton  County,  Tennessee,  and  thence  to  Texas 
in  1831.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Burleson,  the  latter  being  a 
brother  of  Johnathan  Burleson  who  vTas  the  father  of  Rufus  C. 
Burleson.  General  Burleson  died  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  the  month 
of  December  1851.  and  is  buried  at  the  State  Cemetery  there.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  General  Albert  Burleson,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  under  Woodrow  Wilson. 

(10)  PHILLIP  M.  CUNEY  came  to  Texas  in  1840  from  Lou- 
isiana, where  he  was  born  in  1809.  He  lived  in  Austin  County  and 
represented  the  13th  Senatorial  District.  He  was  a farmer  and  had 
previously  served  in  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1845. 

(11)  JESSE  GRIMES.  Represented  Montgomery  County  in  the 
Senate,  being  District  No.  9.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in 
1787,  and  from  there  moved  with  his  parents  to  Alabama,  thence 
he  came  to  Texas  before  the  revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  served  in  the 
First  Texas  Congress  from  the  Washington  District.  In  fact  he 
served  in  nearly  every  Congress  of  the  Republic,  he  having  been 
seated  in  the  place  of  Robert  M.  Williamson,  the  last  time,  when 
that  place  had  been  declared  vacant,  January  4,  1844.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Senate  in  1859.  Grimes  County,  named  for 
him,  was  created  by  the  First  Legislature.  He  was  likewise  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Consultation  and  signer  of  the  Articles  creating 
the  Provisional  Government,  adopted  November  13,  1835.  One  of 
his  sons,  Albert  Calvin  Grimes,  born  in  Georgia,  23  years  old,  died 
in  the  Alamo.  Another  son  of  Jesse  Grimes  was  named  Rufus 
Grimes. 

(12)  JOSEPH  L.  HOGG.  He  was  the  Senator  from  Rusk, 
Houston  and  Nacogdoches  counties.  He  was  the  father  of  James 
Stephen  Hogg,  long  afterwards  Governor  of  Texas.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  8th  Congress  and  also  of  the  Constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1845.  His  full  name  wras  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg.  What  in- 
vestigation we  have  made  tends  to  show  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Hogg  who  married  Martha  Chandler  in  South  Carolina, 
and  moved  to  Georgia  where  Senator  Hogg  was  born  in  1807.  His 
grandfather  appears  to  have  been  John  Hocrg  of  Virginia,  whose 
parents  were  the  Irish  emigrants.  Joseph  Hogg  married  Lucinda 
McMath  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.,  where  his  parents  had  moved 
and  where  he  was  raised.  He  had  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Stephen  Hogg,  who  lived  and  probably  died  in  Mississippi.  His 
sons  were  Thomas  Hogg,  once  county  judge  of  Denton  County, 
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John  Hogg,  postmaster  2j1James,'stephen  Hogg. 

Richard,  both  oi  ''h™  ^.  '“.0,  Fannie,  vfho  married 

fjXA’SS  I£i£  "SonS?'  ”* ,I"" 

^“h  Horn  the  Stk 

(13)  HElsRT  J.  1 ties  of  Robertson  and  Brazos.  He 
District  composed  of  the > com: Ltie  ented  that  County  in  the 

lived  in  Robertson  County  a ‘ attorney  by  profes- 

Constitutional  Convention  of  184o.^He  w as^an  ^ ^ ^ came  ,0 

sion  and  although  born  Jacinto  and  cast  his  lot  with  the 

SiSsH  srcws  s&  ot 

M n vr  Tl  KINNEY.  He  was  the  Senator  from  the  19th  Dis 
• (14)  H'hri  of  the  counties  of  Goliad,  Refugio  and  San  Pat- 
tnet  ?on'P°s®^;jlLe„[slature  The  records  disclose  that  he  was  a 
ncio  m the  first  Jje0isiaune.  born  in  the  State  of 

merchant  and  business  man  and .that  he>  ^ ^ Constitu- 

period  oi  Texaa  Ustoir  he  h.«  been  eid  ed  th  i 30,000 

Christi,  a.  thm  dam  a *£*&{%£& ZnU  h.se.rer 

sft  as 

borders  of  the  Bm  Grande  ~ in  1856  Senator  Kinney 

across  the  river  and  off  the mo.l  of  ^ ln  ,h,t 

organized  an  expedition  to  - r over  nor  ship  of  a Nicauraugan 

country  became  a candidate  for  ^ Texas,  but 

State.  He  was  defeated  however,  ■mdcame  bacn  ^ 

was  killed  in  1861  in  Matamoras,  across  me 

McKINNEY.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 

180K  iven^to^hlissonri  vvi.h  his 

mriNSfrrs&'&ft  - srtfs 

t. «*«rw « z^'SS 

$100,000  to  the  Government  m an ^ thus  contributed. 

biS  S’  Th.v' frJiho  ld.h  Distrie. 

S to  » ,b" 
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composed  of  Brazoria  and  Matagorda  comities.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  was  or  was  not  related  to  Archibald  McNeel, 
a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  Legislature 
at  the  same  time.  However,  we  find  that  he  was  a signer  of  the 
call  for  a general  consultation  and  a member  of  the  committee  of 
safety  of  August  15,  1935. 

(17)  JOHN  F.  MILLER  was  the  Senator  from  Fayette  and 
Colorado  counties  composing  the  14th  Senatorial  District.  He  lived 
in  Colorado  County  and  was  Chief  Justice  of  that  comity  December 
5,  1845,  just  a short  time  before  the  First  Legislature  convened. 

(18)  JOSE  ANTONIO  NAVARRO  was  the  Senator  from  Bexar, 
This  man  s history  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  any  member 
of  the  Senate  at  this  period,  and  space  will  not  permit  an  extend- 
ed sketch  at  this  point.  He  was  a native  of  San  Antonio,  having 
been  born  there  on  February  27,  1795,  the  son  of  Don  Angel  Navar- 
ro, a Spanish  officer  from  the  Island  of  Corsica,  who  had  married 
Josepha  Ruiz  de  Pesia,  a Spanish  creole  of  royal  blood.  Jose  An- 
tonio was  sent  to  school  at  Saltilla,  and  when  a lad  was  forced  to 
flee  from  San  Antonio  to  Louisiana,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  and 
Coahuila  in  1821  and  incurred  the  enmity  and  hatred  of  the  Mex- 
ican membership  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  Texas  and  the  Tex- 
ans who  bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  an  “Americanized  Tex- 
an.' ’ After  Texas  became  a Republic  Re  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress and  served  therein  with  distinction.  He  also  was  a member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1845  and,  as  he  did  not  speak 
English  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  interpreter  with  him  on  the 
floor.  My  notes  disclose  that  George  Fisher  of  Houston  was  so 
employed  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Senator  Navarro  was 
by  profession  a lawyer,  but  retired  to  his  ranch  in  Ataeosa  county, 
below  San  Antonio,  where  he  spent  his  last  days  in  peace. 

(19)  ISAAC  PARKER  was  the  Senator  from  the  4th  District 
composed  of  Rusk,  Houston  and  Nacogdoches  counties.  He  was 
bom  in  Tennessee  in  1793.  He  was  a member  of  the  House  of 
Congress  of  the  Republic  in  the  4th,  6th  and  7th  sessions  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  and  also  a member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1845.  He  was  probably  a member  of  the  family  of 
Parkers  who  established  Parker’s  Fort  and  if  so  would  have  been 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Parker  who  was  79  years  old  at  the  time  the 
Indians  came  and  attacked  the  Fort,  killing  Silas  Parker,  Samuel 
and  Robert  Frost  and  taking  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  a prisoner. 
This  set  of  Parkers  are  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Texas  from  Illi- 
nois, but  it  is  known  that  they  originated  in  the  South  and  East, 
probably  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
Isaac  Parker  was  a ciose  relative  of  the  same  family. 

(20)  A.  H.  PHILLIPS  was  Senator  from  Victoria,  Gonzales 
and  Jackson  counties  composing  the  17th  District.  His  name  ap- 
pears on  the  transcript  of  the  Senate  Journal  available,  but  there 
is  a certificate  of  election  in  the  files  signed  by  L.  M.  Brown, 
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rl- ,-C  justice  of  Jackson  county,  dated  January  8,  1846,  naming 
George  Sutherland  as  Senator.  It  is  possible  that  both  were  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  for  a time  at  least.  _ . 

/oil  TFSSE  J ROBINSON  represented  the  6th  District 
composed  ^Sabine  and  Jasper  counties.  He  had  been  a member 
of  the  7th  Congress  of  the  Republic  in  the  House.  ( ). 

(221  WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT  represented  Harrison  County  alone 
which  composed  the  3rd  Senatorial  District.  It  is  more  than  hkely 
Senator  Scott  came  to  Harrison  County  with  a contingent  of 
people  originating  first  in  Virginia,  thence  going  to  Georgia  many 
of  whom  migrated  to  Harrison  county  m the  days  of  the  Republ  . 
tcm  GEORGE  W SMYTH.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  a 

member  of :2Xt Senate  from  Jasper  County  which  was  placed 
hiThe  6th  District.  He  was  born  in  1802  in  North  Carolina  and 
was  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ot  Texas  m 183b 
Xn  33gyears  of  age.  He  was  long  afterwards  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  for  a number  of  years  and  was  a s 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from  Texas  In  1866  he  had 

been  elected  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  me 

that  year  and  died  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 

(241  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND.  Probably  came  lo  Tews 
from  Alabama,  where  his  wife’s  relatives  lived  June 
name  was  certified  as  Senator-elect  by  L.  M.  Brown,  Chief  Ji^t 
of  Jackson  County  January  8,  1846.  V hether  he  o * • , • Pq 
served  is  a question.  He  may  never  have  been  ?ea^e^'  &I"ce  h 
not  find  his  name  on  the  Senate  Journal.  He  ls.  beri“V®d  tod!fJ in 
been  an  attorney  whose  descendants  are  lawyers  in  Texas  today  ui 
the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  and  one  of  whom  became  a na 
tionally  known  writer.  William  D.  Sutherland,  18  years  ot  , 
son  of  George  Sutherland,  died  in  the  Alamo. 

(25)  B.  RUSH  WALLACE  represented  the  5th  District 

composed  of  San  Augustine  and  Shelby  m the  First .Senate. ■ 
was  also  a member  of  the  Senate  o±  the  second,  11  ■Rprmblic 
Legislatures,  and  had  sendee  in  the  last  Congress  o P 

as  a member  of  the  House,  and  was  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
Seventh  House  of  Congress. 

(26)  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS.  He  represented  Fannin 
and  Lamar,  composing  the  2nd  District  and  was  a colleapie .of 
Captain  James  Bonrland.  that  district  having  been  ay°"edJ;  - 
Senators.  Senator  Williams  was  probably  a planter  of  the  t'am 
section  and  progenator  of  the  famous  feheh  V ilhams, 

of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee  m 1910-la  p.  ' 
who  hailed  from  Lamar  County.  Senator  Williams  served ■ « the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  as  a member  of  the  Hoase  m - J 

(27)  ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMSON.  This  distinguished  Texan 


(1)  Jesse  Robinson  was  a member  of  Capt a 1 n .W illiam  J.  E.  Bear d s co 
pany  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  was  living  in  Live  Oak  County  in  1 
He  was  born  in  1801. 
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\VM  bom  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  in  1806.  His  father  was  Peter 
Williamson  and  his  grand-father  the  great  Revolutionary  patriot, 
Mieajah  Williamson.  The  part  he  played  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  could  not  be  chronicled  in  the  brief  space  available  here. 
He  was  known  as  4 ‘Three-Legged  Willie’ ' and  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries stirred  things  up  in  the  Texas  territory.  After  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which  he  participated,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republic,  he  served  in  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  House 
and  the  8th  Senate  of  the  Congress,  and  then  served  as  a Judge 
in  the  3rd  District.  He  represented  Washington  and  Milam  coun- 
ties (the  16th  district)  in  the  First  and  Second  Senates.  He  died 
in  Wharton  County  in  1859.  (1). 

(28)  GEORGE  T.  WOOD.  Senator  Wood  was  born  in  Geor- 
gia in  1815  and  came  to  Texas  in  1838,  after  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  and  during  the  early  period  of  the  Texas  Republic.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Congress  of  Texas  in  the  6th 
Congress  and  served  with  distinction  and  then  in  1845  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  After . serving  as 
Senator  from  Liberty  and  Jefferson  counties,  composing  the  7th 
District  in  the  First  Legislature,  he  -was  elected  Governor  in  1847. 
and  served  one  term  of  two  years.  His  grave  was  discovered 
in  Panola  County  without  a marker  in  1907  and  money  was  ap- 
propriated to  erect  a monument  there  by  the  Legislature,  which 
met  that  year.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  in 
1846. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT 
M.  WILLIAMSON. 


REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS  1 

COUNTY  OF  WASHINGTON  f 

To  Hon.  E.  Allen,  Secretary  of  State: 

The  nndersigned  Chief  Justice  of  the  County  aforesaid,  that  at 
an  election  held  in  the  Senatorial  District  comnosed  of  Washing- 
ton and  Milam  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1845.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  and  in  obedience  to  the  "proc- 
lamation of  His  Excellency,  the  President,  hearing  date  of  (10th) 
day  of  (Nov.)  1845,  ordering  said  election.  Robert  M.  Williamson 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Senator  for  said  District. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  affixed  my  private  seal 
of  office.  Given  under  my  hand  this  15th  day  of  January,  1846. 

Pile  “W”  Wm.  H.  EWING,  (ss) 

Election  Returns  Chief  Justice  W.  County. 

1845-1846.  

(D  Bee  Genealogical  account  of  Williamson  family  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FIRST 
TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 


Section  30  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  1845  eontained 
the  following  provisions  relative  to  apportionment  of  members  of 
the  House : 

“Until  the  first  enumeration  and  apportionment  under  this 
Constitution,  the  following  shall  be  the  apportionment  of 
Representatives  among  the  several  counties,  ^iz. . 

‘‘ThTcountv  of  Montgomery  shall  elect  four  representa- 
tives the  counties  of  Red  River,  Harrison,  Nacogdoches  Har- 
ris and  Washington  shall  elect  three  representatives  each, 
the  counties  of  Fannin,  Lamar.  Bowie  Shelby,  San  Augustine, 
Rusk  Houston,  Sabine,  Liberty,  Robertson,  Galveston,  > 
zoria’  Fayette,  Colorado,  Austin,  Gonzales  and  Bexar,  two 
representatives  each;  the  counties  of  Jefferson.  Jasper  Bravos, 
Milam,  Bastrop.  Travis.  Matagorda,  Jackson.  Foit  Bend.  J * 
toria,  Refugio,  Goliad  and  San  Patricio,  one  represented  e 

each.” 

A tabulation  of  the  above  apportionment  shows  that ^ under ' its 
provisions  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  Led 
was  entitled  to  sixtv-six  (661  members.  - s er.,  , , -j  jn. 
there  seems  to  be  no  Journal  of  the  proceedings  available  and  in 
formation  as  to  the  members  necessarily  can  only  he  obta^ed 
from  old  papers  and  documents,  newspaper  files,  contemporaneous 
with  the  date  of  the  session,  which  convened  ninety  years  ago. 

From  such  sources?,  however,  we  have  compiled  and  arian,e. 
the  following  list  of  sixty-four  (64)  persons  who  were  members  of 
the  body,  together  with  six  others  who  were  officers  of  the  Hous 
at  the  first  session. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


(29)  WILLTAM  E.  CRUMP,  Speaker. 

(30)  JAMES  H.  RAYMOND.  Chief  Clerk. 

(31)  THOMAS  E.  WOODLIEF,  Assistant  Clerk. 

(32)  BEN  F.  HHjTj.  Engrossing  Clerk. 

(33)  IRA  MUNSON.  Enrolling  Clerk. 

(34)  W.  N.  HARDEMAN.  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

(35)  WILLIAM  COCKBURN,  Doorkeeper. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


(36)  GEORGE  W.  ADAMS,  Robertson  County. 

(37)  LEWIS  C.  BARRY,  Red  River  County. 
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(38)  WILLIAM  H.  BOURLAND,  Lamar  County. 

(391  EDWARD  T.  BRANCH,  Liberty  County. 

(40)  JOHN  (Red)  BROWN,  Nacogdoches  County. 

(41)  MAJ.  J.  M.  BURROUGHS.  Sabine  County. 

(42)  WILLIAM  L.  CAZNEAU,  Travis  County. 

(43)  NAPOLEON  B.  CHARLTON,  Liberty  County. 

(44)  EDWARD  CLARK,  Harrison  County. 

(45)  WILES  K.  COOKE,  Robertson  County. 

(46)  JAMES  CRONICAN,  Galveston  County. 

(29)  WILLIAM  E.  CRUMP,  Austin  County. 

(47)  DAVID  C.  DICKSON,  Montgomery  County. 

(48)  LEWIS  G.  DUPREE.  Washington  County. 

(49)  BERRY  H.  DURHAM.  Bowie  County. 

(50)  WILLIAM  F.  ECHOLS.  Shelby  County. 

(51)  ZIMNI  WILLIAMS  EDDY.  Jasper  County. 

(52)  HADEN  H.  EDWARDS,  Nacogdoches  County. 

(53)  WILLIAM  C.  EDWARDS.  San  Augustine  Coruity. 

(54)  GEORGE  B.  EBATH.  Milam  County. 

(55)  JAMES  S.  GILLETTE.  Lamar  County. 

(56)  JAMES  GILLIAM.  Red  River  County. 

(57)  PETER  W.  GRAY.  Harris  County. 

(58)  L.  S.  HAIGLER.  Refugio  County. 

(59)  VOLNEY  E.  HOWARD,  Bexar  County. 

(60)  JAMES  T HUDSON.  Fayette  County. 

(61)  VAN  R.  IRON.  Washington  County. 

(62)  EVANS  MABRY.  Bastrop  County. 

(63)  CHAS.  F.  MeCLARTY.  Rusk  County. 

(64)  BENJAMIN  MeCULLOUGII.  Gonzales  County. 

(65)  SAMUEL  McFARLAND,  Fannin  County. 

(66)  ARCHIBALD  McNEEL,  Montgomery  County. 

(67)  STEWARD  A.  MILLER.  Houston  County. 

(68)  ELLIOTT  M.  MILLICAN.  Brazos  County. 

(69)  DAVID  MUCKETROY.  Nacogdoches  County. 

(70)  CHARLES  MULLINS,  Fayette  County. 

(71)  JAMESON  S.  NOBLE,  Sabine  County. 

(72)  DUNCAN  C.  OGDEN.  Bexar  County. 

(73)  GEORGE  A.  PATILLO.  Jefferson  Comity. 

(74)  E.  M.  PEASE.  Brazoria  County. 

175)  S.  W.  PERKINS.  Brazoria  County. 

(76)  WILLIAM  B.  PERRY,  Colorado  County. 

(77)  CHARLES  RAILEY,  Austin  County. 

(78)  WILLIAM  RAYNOR.  Fort  Bend  County. 

(79)  SAMUEL  J.  REDGATE,  Colorado  County. 

(80)  JOHN  W.  ROSE.  Victoria  Comity. 

(81)  HIRAM  W.  RYPJ'RN.  Fannin  County. 

(82)  WILLIAM  T.  S '-.DLER.  TTvistcn  Comity. 

(83)  ISRAEL  S.  SAVAGE.  Galveston  County. 

(84)  JAMES  SMITH.  Rusk  County. 

(85)  JOHN  N.  O.  SMITH  Harris  County. 

(86)  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON,  San  Patricio  Comity. 

(87)  CHARLES  B.  STEWART,  Montgomery  County. 
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HENRY  W.  SUBLET,  San  Augustine  County. 

\-prrvrrR  qwjFT  Gonzales  County. 

BEnSmIN  F.  TANKEESLEY,  Harris  County. 

J ^MES  TRUIT,  Shelby  County. 

AUGUSTUS  WILLIAMS,  Gonad  County. 

JAMES  WILLIE.  Washington  County. 

FRANCIS  M.  WHITE.  Jackson  County. 

JAMES  McCOWAN.  Harrison  County. 

HENRY  JONES,  Matagorda  County. 

C G.  KEENAN,  Montgomery  County. 

(98)  ' RUSSELL,  Bowie  County. 

A check  .1  ft.  foregoing  list  *rf  Erf 

mismng  members  belonRed  respee  , , .n  counties  were  each 

River  and  Harrison.  Red  River  and  mil n ^ two  from 

KwUrS^ 'w“.y.ndaSl  he  gild  to  receive  an, 
as  to  their  identity. 


(88) 

(89) 

(90) 

(91) 

(92) 

(93) 
(9U 

(95) 

(96) 

(97) 


biographical  notes-ofeicers. 


tin  counties.  Speaker  of  the  ¥lY  . Texag  legislative  body 
Mr.  Crump  had  ever  served  pre^  ^ 1T\  T We  fi~d  a William 
we  have  been  unable  to  locate  such  se^  Le„islatOTe  from  Gil- 
G.  Crump .serving  m the  Housyt  fte  Third^Le^  in  thc 

rilh  LeS“,'  8 William  E.  Cramp  served  .gain  in  the  Hons, 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Legislature. 

,0ms  T AMES  H.  RAYMOND.  Chief  Clerk.  See  note  (3).  He 

was  State  treasurer  during  the  af]m™r^a\Fl856  ^tT'C.R^ 

- - 

Republic  of  Texas.  . 

(31)  THOMAS  E.  WOODLEIR  Assi^ant  CHer  - aT* -s  enamc> 

a Clerkship  in  the  Second  Leeisl a ure,  same  person 

but  there  was  a Thomas  C.  Vof°c ^ A House  of  Representa- 
who  served  as  assistant  clerk  of  the  * n . . Battle  of 

lives.  Devereaux  J.  Woodleif  who  was  wounded  m the  Bat 

San  Jacinto  and  resided  in  the  town  oi  Houston  at  tern  a 
a close  relative.  , , _s 

(32)  BEN  F.  HILL.  Engrossing  Clerk.  He  had  previously 

served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  8th  and  ^ Hill 

Republic.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Legislature  Mr.  n 
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ran  for  and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House, 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  in  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Legislatures. 

(33)  IRA  MUNSON,  Enrolling  Clerk.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Munson- 
was  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ninth  Congress  from  the  Rob- 
ertson and  Milam  District  and  was  probably  related  to  Ira  Munson. 
Some  member  of  the  Munson  family,  which  has  ever  since  been 
prominent  in  politics,  has  nearly  always  held  some  land  of  an 
office,  frequently  being  members  of  the  Legislature, 

(34)  W.  N.  HARDEMAN.  He  served  as  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  House  of  the  First  and  Second  Legislatures  and  was  elected  as 
a member  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Legislatures  from  Nacogdoches 
County. 

(35)  WILLIAM  COCKBURN,  doorkeeper  has  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Congresses  of  the  Republic  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Second 
Legislature  he  was  again  elected  and  served  as  doorkeeper  ot 
the  House. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— MEMBERS 


(36)  GEORGE  W.  ADAMS,  the  Representative  from  Robert- 
son County  was  elected  at  the  same  time  as  Wiles.  K.  Cooke  and 
Senator  Henry  J.  Jewett,  and  the  certificate  of  election  of  all  three 
were  combined  and  signed  by  II.  Reed,  Chief  Justice  of  Robert- 
son County,  dated  January  6,  1846. 

(37)  LEWIS  C.  BARRY  of  Red  River  County  seems  to  have 
served  only  the  one  term  and  did  not  return  as  a member  at  the 
next  session. 

(38)  WILLIAM  H.  BOURLAND  was  probably  a brother  of 
Senator  James  Bourland  and  Mack  Bourland.  See  (I)-  He^  re- 
tired from  the  Legislature  after  this  term,  but  was  returned  to 
the  Fifth  House. 

(39)  EDWARD  T.  BRANCH  of  Liberty  County  had  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  and  Second 
Congresses  of  the  Republic.  He  was  a District  Judge  of  the  tilth 
District  in  the  davs  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  having  been  suc- 
ceeded as  such  by  Geo.  W.  Terrell  and  Wm.  B.  Ochiltree. 

(40)  JOHN  (Red)  BROWN,  member  from  Nacogdoches 
County.  The  term  (Red)  appears  in  the  certificate  of  his  elec- 
tion as  a member  of  the  House  sinned  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  that 
county,  William  W.  Wingfield.  It  was  evidently  used  to  ms- 
tinguish  him  from  other  persons  of  the  name  around  isacogdoc  es. 
He  did  not  return  to  the  Second  Legislature. 

(41)  MAJ.  J.  M.  BURROUGHS  was  the  member  from  Sabine 
County.  He  was  barely  of  age  the  year  before  when  he  had  serv- 


— - 


. 

b ■ ’ • • 


. 


, , th.  Ponstitutional  Convention,  having  been 

ehdornSina  Tl^ma  in  S^nd  having  arrived  in  Texas  the  year 

Jefore  he  was  first  elected.  He  was  a lawyer. 

irrTTTTAAt  T C \ Z \'E  VU  He  was  Commissary  Geneia 
(42)  WILLIMI  L-  CAZTs^AU^  beeQ  a member  of  the 

of  the  Republic  under  M.  B.  Lam  , ^ ^ membel.  0f  the 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1 ’ f the  Republic.  Mr. 

House  in  the  Seventh  and  in  Austin  and 

Sr^rtheEe  of  Massachusetts  in  1812,  coming  to  Texas 

" 18oi  ^rPOTRoVr1 ^CHARLTON,  member  from  Liberty 
CoS  served  only  ,1,  in <b. 

srcsSs*#™  ^ «h.  w*®.  *'»  uber,j 

(44)  EDWARD  CL member  ^of 

ConstitSional^°^nvmition^of  1845^and  served  in  ^ Jnst  and 

Second  Legislatures,  m the  Second  M.  Pease, 

County.  He  was  Secretaiy  of  succeeded  Governor  Sam 

was  Lieutenant  Governor  m 1859-61  when  Houston 

Houston  by  virtue  of  ,^eq^f  of  tL  seTessio^  convention  in 
£rave  up  his  office  at  tne  rcq  . _ , Piark  was  a 

1861,  serving  oiit  Horiston’s  unexpmed^t  0 q{  ^siana,  although 
lawyer  and  was  born  m 1818  1 . tteorffia  from  which 

it  is  generally  stated  that  he  was  a Clark” was  a descend- 

state  his  parents  came  to  Homsian  • f i]  t which  General 

ant  of  the  Georgia  and  C?rolm*^  He  died  in 

Elijah  Clark  of  the  American  Revolution  belonged. 

Marshall,  Texas,  at  a ripe  age. 

(45)  WILES  K.  COOKE.  Certificate  of  election:  See  (36). 

Republic  of  Texas  X 

County  of  Robertson  ) , . , pn  - r 

To  Honorable  Secretary  .«  *»•;  J*  “^“tC  kSto 
Justice  of  the  county  aforesaid,  certifies  1845,  in  ac- 

said  county  on  the  15th  day  °*  D®°®mgteat  constitution,  and  obe- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of' the ^ St  t the  Presiaent,  bear- 
dienee  to  the  proclamation  of  His  ljX  c*id  election, 

imr  date  the  10th  day  of  November  1845-/^™y70XeC  and 
Henrv  J.  Jewett  was  elected  Senator  and  Miles  • 

George  W.  Adams  were  duly  and  constitutionally  elected  rep 

sentatives  of  Robertson  County.  ™v  -private  seal. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  affixed  my 
having  no  seal  of  office,  at  office,  this  ■-  e ’ jj  REED, 

A.  D.  1846.  . Chief  Justice  R.  C. 

In  1849  Wiles  K.  Cooke  was  elected  from  Robertson  County 
to  serve  in  tbe  Senate  of  the  Third  Legislature,  and  served. 
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(46)  JAMES  CRONICAN  of  Galveston  Only  served  the  one 
term.  Do  not  find  his  name  on  rolls  of  subsequent  or  prior 
sessions. 


(47)  DAVID  C.  DICKSON  was  representative  from  Mont- 
gomery County  and  for  more  than  a decade  played  an  importan 
role  in  Legislative  history.  In  the  4th  Legislature  he  was  electee 
a member  of  the  House  from  Grimes  County  and  )vas  electe^, 
his  colleagues  as  Speaker  of  that  body.  This  was  m 1851.  Tber|. 
in  1855  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  serving  as  President  of 
the  Senate  when  Pease  was  Governor.  He  did  not  serve,  however, 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Legislatures. 


(48)  LEWIS  G DUPREE  was  certified  as  having  been  elected 
Representative  in  the  First  Legislature  by  William  H.  Ewing 
Chief  Justice  of  Washington  County,  said  certificate  being  dated 
January  15,  1846.  We  do  not  find  his  name  on  the  list  ot  any 
other  Legislature.  Members  of  the  family,  however  m later  years, 
appeared  in  Hill  County,  one  being  a well  know  Texas  lawyer. 

(49)  BERRY  H.  DURHAM.  John  H.  Smith,  Chief  Justice  of 
Bowie  County  December  30,  1S45,  certified  that  Mr.  Durham  hac 
been  elected  representative  from  that  county  to  the  First  Legis- 
lature. His  name  fails  to  appear  on  rolls  of  previous  or  subse- 
quent Legislative  bodies  in  Texas,  so  far  as  we  have  been  ab  e 
to  ascertain. 

(50)  WILLIAM  F.  ECHOLS.  Representative  from  Shelby 
County,  according  to  Robert  Turner,  Chief  Justice,  January  8, 
1846.  ‘ Probably  a descendant  of  the  Echols  family  of  Hahtax 
County,  Va.,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  some  of  whom 
came  to  Texas.  He  was  not  returned  to  the  subsequent  Legisia- 


tures. 

(51) '  ZIMNI  WILLIAMS  EDDY  was  a member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Jasper  County  in  the  First  and  Second  Houses,  and 
represented  his  District  in  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth  Legislature. 

(52)  HADEN  H.  EDWARDS,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
prominent  activities  in  the  early  days  of  Texas,  _ was  a 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  First  Legislature  m 184b 
from  Nacogdoches  County.  This  was  the  great  “Fredonian  lead- 
er who  was  the  head  of  the  Edwards  Colony  and  who,  together 
with  his  brother  Benjamin  W.  Edwards,  of  Mississippi,  executed 
and  issued  a contract  or  compact  with  certain  Indian  allies  m 
December  1826,  declaring  a form  of  Independence.  His  immense 
grant  of  land  in  East  Texas  surrounded  the  town  of  Nocogcloches 
and  although  the  attempt  of  himself  and  his  associates  to  estab- 
lish an  independant  Nation  in  alliance  with  certain  Indians  tail- 
ed of  its  purpose,  Edwards  came  forward  and  .mined  thereat. or 
with  the  other  early  patriots  after  attainment  of  statehood  an 
served  as  a member  of  the  House.  Haden  Edwards  brother , 
Benjamin  W.  Edwards  never  lived  in  Texas,  although  he  was  m 
Texas  and  took  some  part  in  the  Fredonian  declaration,  being  a 
signer  of  the  contract  with  his  brother  and  others.  He  retnme 
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to  his  home  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  died  while  a candidate  for 

“tSt'&fS; 

John  Bags  and  two  Indians  with  unpronouncable  names,  as  the 

°tbe,l  WILLIAM  C.  EDWARDS,  a member  of  the  House  from 
Nacogdoches  County  during  the  First 

at  the  end  of  his  term,  but  was  returned  by  his  district  to  the  bee 
ond  and  Third  Legislatures.  Then  in  the  Fifth  Legislature  we  find 
him  a member  of  the  Senate  from  Nacogdoches.  His  r®latl°^\P 
irith  the  Haden  Edwards  family  is  not  disclosed,  but  no  doubt  he 
belonged  to  the  same  family. 

1541  GEORGE  B.  ERATH  member  of  the  House,  from  Milam 
County.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  being  a 
member  of  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Jesse  BllllI)gs  y- 
He  was  a native  Austrian,  having  been  born  m Vienna  on  Jan.  1, 
1813.  He  came  to  this  country  and  landed  m New  Orleans  in 
1832.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1834  and  helped  to  survey  the  lands, 

as  a chain  bearer,  in  Robertson’s  Colony,  bemf  so  bein^ 

Uexander  Thompson.  He  died  at  Waco,  Texas,  May  13,  1891,  bem 
78  years  of  age.  Erath  County  was  named  for  him  when  created 
by  the  Legislature. 

(55)  JAMES  S.  GILLETTE,  Representative,  from _ Lamar 
County.  His  election  as  such  was  certified  by  Vnlliam  M.  Cr^V 
Chief  Justice  of  that  county  January  6,  1846.  Mr.  Gillette  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  migrated  to  Arkansas  where  he.  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  then  later  made  his  way  on  i 
to  Texas.  He  married  in  1850,  four  years  after  he  began  has i ser- 
vice in  the  Texas  Legislature,  Miss  Bettie  Harper,  a auS.  . 
Captain  Harper  of  Washington  County,  Texas,  who.  had  .emigrated 
to  Texas  from  North  Carolina  m 1846,  bringing  with  him  to 
state  no  less  than.  100  negro  slaves.  James  S.  Gillette  and 
wife  Elizabeth  (Bettie)  were  the  parents  ot  Hon.  James  3.  Wi- 
lette,  the  famous  Texas  ranger,  who  was  bom  m Austin,  lexas, 
November  4,  1856,  who  joined  the  Texas  Ranger  force  in  e 
days  of  Texas  and  gained  fame,  but  perhaps  not  a fortune,  ms 
very  interesting  and  readable  book  “Six  Years  with.  e V 
Hangers,* * added  mueli  to  his  fame.  His  home  is  now  at  *■  > 

Texas. 

(56)  JAMES  GILLIAM  was  the  member  of  the  House  from 
Red  River  County  in  the  First  Legislature.  He  was  likewise  a 
mi  mber  of  the  House  in  the  Second  Legislature  from  tue 
trict.  Mr.  Gilliam  was  a member  of  the  old  Giniam  family  o^ 
Virginia,  some  of  whom  went  to  Wilke  County,  Ga.  and  some  or 
whom  settled  in  Tennessee.  Fort  Gilliam,  near  Knoxville,  enn., 

(1)  John  D.  Hunter  has  an  interesting  history,  he  having  visited  in  Eng- 
land, where  for  a time  he  played  the  part  of  a “social  lion. 
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was  the  home  of  Colonel  Devereaux  Gillam,  who  came  there  from 
Georgia,  and  some  of  whose  descendants  migrated  to  the  West 
William  Gilliam  of  Bedford  and  Halifax  County,  Va.,  was  one  ot 
the  early  ancestors  and  founders  of  his  family. 

(57)  PETER  W.  GRAY  was  a prominent  lawyer  of  Harris  Coun- 
ty. Certificate  signed  by  A.  P.  Thompson,  Chief  Justice  Harm 
County  January  5,  1846.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  elected 
to  another  term.  However,  he  was  a member  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Fourth  Legislature,  and  had  served  the  Kepublic  ^ District  Attor- 
ney of  the  First  and  Sixth  Districts,  served  m the  Fifth  and  Eighth 
Congress  of  the  Republic  as  a member  of  the  House  and  Senate  also. 

(58)  L S.  HAIGLER,  a member  of  the  House  from  Refugio 
County  in  the  First  Legislature.  His  election  was  certified  by 
George  Palmer,  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria  County,  who  had  already 
certified  John  W.  Rose  as  the  representative  from  Victoria,  on  Jan- 
uary 5th.  As  the  two  counties  join  and  each  was  entitled  to  only 
one  representative,  it  seems  plain  that  Haigler  came  from  Refugio. 

(59)  VOLNEY  E.  HOWARD.  Member  of  the  House  First  Leg- 
islature from  Bexar  County.  His  full  name  was  Volney  Lrskine 
How'ard.  He  was  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Southern  tamihes, 
representatives  of  which  settled  around  Norfolk,  Va.,  m the  early 
part  of  the  history  of  Virginia..  A branch  oi  this  family  settled 
later,  going  from  Virginia  to  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  near  Annapo- 
lis From  there  they  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  going  back 
to  Virginia,  some  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  some  further 
North.  Volney  E.  Howard  was  bom  in  Oxford  County,  State  of 
Maine',  October  22,  1809.  Having  an  uncle  who  was  a lawyer  in 
Mississippi  in  1882  Volney  Howard,  at  his  solicitation  started  out 
to  join  him,  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  his  uncle  had  died.  He  at 
once  began  to  study  law,  was  granted  license  and  began  piactice 
in  the  town  of  Brandon.  Was  then  elected  to  the  Legislature  from 
the  district,  and  later  was  elected  messenger  to  carry  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  to  the  electoral  college.  On  his  business  there  he 
remained  for  some  time  and  before  leaving  for  his  home  m Mississ- 
ippi met  and  married  Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth  Gooch,  a native  ot 
Massachusetts.  He  returned  to  his  career  in  Mississippi  and  later 
became  the  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  turned  out  a shell 
of  “Howard's”  Mississippi  Reports  before  he  finished  the  work. 
Being  interested  in  polities  he  purchased  the  ‘ Mississippian  t e 
leading  newspaper  of  the  State  and  made  it  the  Democratic  mouth- 
piece  of  the  State.  He  was  nominated  in  1840  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  United  States  congressmen,  but  was  defeated  by  a small 
margin.  He  then  became  engaged  in  a bitter  controversy  with  Hi- 
ram G.  Runnels,  a prominent  banker  of  the  State,  fought  a duel 
with  him  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  then  moved  to  New 
Orleans  and  opened  a law  office  until  1844,  when  he  moved  to  Texas, 
arriving  in  San  Antonio  in  1845,  was  almost  immediately  chosen 
as  a delegate  from  Bexar  County  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  at  once,  and  before  the  year  was  over,  as  the  certificate 
of  David  Morgan,  Chief  Justice  of  Bexar  County,  dated  January 
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£ California,  and  have  been  frequently  to  Texas  the  State  m whici 
their  ancestor  played  so  important  a role  m public  affair  . 

/f,n\  JAMES  T.  HUDSON.  Member  of  House  from  Fayette 
County.  Does  not  appear  on  rolls  of  subsequent  sessions. 

,fin  van  R IRION.  He  was  the  member  of  the  House  from 

is wmmmm 

James  in  the  “Raven.”  The  descendants  of  tins  family  of  Hums 
now6 reside  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Van  R.  Irion  was  also  a member  of 
the  Second  Legislature  from  Washington  County. 

ffi21  EVANS  MABRY.  House  member  from  Bastrop.  We  do 
uot lid  Slim,  on  subsequent  sesm.n  rolls.  He 
ancestor  of  General  W.  H.  Mabry  Colonel  °^e  First  T American 
unteer  Infantry,  who  died  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-Amencan 
war,  while  with  the  army  of  occupation. 

(63)  CHARLES  F.  McCARTY,  member  from  Rusk  County. 
Only  served  one  term.  No  other  information. 

Comity 

Swiss  .1 

the  Texaf  Revolution,  according  to  tradition.  settled  1 m 

zalcs  county  and  is  said  to  have  served  m , Hay’s 

Republic  He  was  a lieutenant  m the  famous  Captain  Jack  ^ 
company  of  Rangers  and  also  was  an  officer  m the  war  ivith  Mex- 
ico  in  1845.  He  served  as  United  States  Marshall  in  the  Y e. 
District  of  Texas  and  entered  the  Confederacy  as  a Bnga 
General,  having  been  killed  at  the  battle  Ou  Pea  i 'c.ge. 

(65)  SAMUEL  McFARLAND.  Was  in  the  House  from  Fannin 
County.  Was  not  subsequently  elected. 

(66)  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL.  Represented  Montgomery  Coun y . 
He  had  previously  been  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conve 
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tion  in  1845.  Was  a surveyor  and  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in 
1807. 

(67)  STEWARD  A.  MILLER  was  the  Representative  from 
Houston  County.  Certificate  by  R.  G-.  Green,  “Assistant  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Houston  County.  ” Served  only  the  one  term. 

(68)  ELLIOTT  M.  MILLICAN  was  from  Brazoria  County  and 
served  thereafter  in  the  Second  and  Third  Legislatures  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  in  the  Fifth  as  a member  of  the  Senate  from 
the  district  composed  of  Leon,  Robertson  and  Brazos.  His  home 
was  in  Brazos  County. 

(69)  DAVID  MUCKELROY  represented  Nacogdoches  County, 
one  of  the  most  populous  districts,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  a member  of  either  House  thereafter. 

(70)  CHARLES  MULLINS  of  Fayette  County  also  appears  to 
have  served  only  the  one  term. 

(71)  JAMES  S.  NOBLE  was  from  Bexar  County,  and  he,  too, 
failed  to  appear  as  a member  of  the  succeeding  Legislatures. 

(72)  DUNCAN  C.  OGDEN  was  also  Representative  from  Bexar 
County,  but  had  been  a member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  in 
1845,  the  year  previous.  This  member  was  born  at  Ogdenburg,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  September  22,  1813,  and  died  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  March  22,  1859.  He  was  a lineal  descendant  of 
John  Ogden,  son  of  an  English  emigrant  who  had  served  on  the 
Governor’s  council  in  New  Jersey.  Duncan  C.  Ogden  came  to 
Texas  in  1838,  served  as  Captain  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Texas 
Infantry,  under  General  Burleson  and  also  under  Col.  William 
G.  Cooke.  He  was  among  the  Perote  prisoners  in  1842-43  and 
located  in  San  Antonio  after  his  release.  He  was  a partner  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  San  Antonio  with  Major  George  T. 
Howard,  a brother  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Howard.  He  was  married  May  30, 
1845  to  Miss  Eliza  Cox,  daughter  of  James  Cox,  who  was  born  in 
Scott  County,  Kentucky,  and  came  to  Texas  with  her  parents  in 
1832  and  settled  in  Washington  County,  Texas.  She  was  ten  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  remembered  the 
time  it  occurred,  she  having  lived  until  1902  in  San  Antonio.  Dun- 
can C.  Ogden  and  wife  Eliza  Cox  only  had  two  children.  Cora 
Ogden  who  married  Nathan  Taylor  Wilson  and  Duncan  Ogden,  Jr. 

(7)  GEORGE  A.  PATILLO,  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Republic, 
was  sent  to  the  First  Legislature  as  a member  of  the  House  from 
Jefferson  County.  While  we  have  no  written  proof  thereof,  it  is 
believed . that  Mr.  Patillo  was  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  being  a 
member  of  one  of  the  numerous  families  from  that  State  who  settled 
in  and  around  Jefferson  about  this  period. 

(74)  E.  M.  PEASE.  Was  secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Texas  in  March  1836.  He  was  also  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Treasury  Department  during  the  ad 
interim  Government,  and  when  the  First  Congress  of  the  Republic 
met  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  is  cred- 
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i^Tarn  ifi  Enfield,  Comieetient,  January  3,  1812,  and  is  said  to 
ga“  been  drawn  to  Texas  while  on  a trip  to  New  Orleans  m 183-1 
When  he  came  to  Texas  he  landed  at  Velasco,  and  thence  made  his 
Jay  to  Mina,  now  Bastrop,  where  he  entered  npon  the  study  of 
law  being  admitted  to  practice  at  Washington  in  183/.  For  a time 
^ was  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  under  the  Republic  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  the  First  and  Second  Legislatures  af- 
ter annexation,  serving  as  Chairman  ot  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  his  second  term.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Bazoria  District,  after  which  he  retired  from  Legislative  work 
to  become  Governor  of  Texas,  to  which  high  office  he  was  elected 
in  1853.  He  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  took  no  part,  it  is  said, 
in  political  affairs  during  the  war  between  the  States,  but  in  1867 
he  was  appointed  Governor  by  the  military  authorities  then  in  con- 
trol and  remained  in  the  office  for  two  years.  He  returned  to  V,  md- 
sor,  Connecticut,  in  1850,  and  married  Miss  N C.  Niles  of  that 
place  and  established  a magnificent  home  on  a large  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  City  of  Austin,  which  still  stands,  borne  years  ago 
a part  of  this  land  was  cut  up  and  sub-divided  into  lots  on  which 
the  most  elegant  homes  have  since  been  built,  the  addition  having 
been  called  “Enfield”  after  the  birthplace  of  Governor  Pease. 
Gov.  Pease  defeated  William  B.  P.  Gaines  for  Representative  m the 
First  Legislature,  He  had  served  as  District  Attorney  of  the  Second 


Judicial  District. 

(75)  S.  W.  PERKINS,  member  of  the  House  from  Brazoria 
County,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Second  Legislature.,  an 
the  Perkins  family  has  long  been  identified  with  public  affairs  i 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  since,  holding  legislative  and  judicial 
offices  with  credit  to  the  family. 


(76)  WILLIAM  B.  PERRY  was  from  Colorado  County.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  House  of  the  Second  Legislature.  i 

(77)  CHARLES  RAILEY  was  a member  of  the  First  House 
from  Austin  County.  He  served  one  term  in  the  House  and  was 
then  elected  to  the  Second  Legislature  for  another  term. 

(78)  WILLIAM  S.  RAYNOR,  from  Fort  Bend  County.  Elec- 
tion certificate  issued  by  C.  C.  Dyer,  Chief  Justice  of  that  C0U1VY 
December  24.  1845.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  House  ot  tne 
Second  Legislature. 

(79)  SAMUEL  J.  REDGATE  of  Colorado  County.  He  only 
served  in  the  House  the  on  eterm. 

(80)  JOHN  W.  ROSE  was  elected  Representative  in  the  First 
Legislature  from  Victoria  County.  He  served  one  term. 

(81)  HIRAM  W.  RYBURN  was  from  Fannin  Conunty.  He  did 

not  return  to  the  succeeding  Legislatures.  # 

(82)  WILLIAM  T.  SADLER  of  Houston  County.  He  served  m 
both  the  First  and  Second  Legislatures  as  a member  of  the  House. 

(83)  ISRAEL  S.  SAVAGE  was  a member  of  the  House  during 
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the  First  Legislature  from  Galveston,  but  lie  did  not  return  as  a 
member  of  either  branch  in  the  Second  Legislature  or  thereafter. 

(84)  JAMES  SMITH  was  a member  from  Rusk  County.  Jesse 
Walling  succeeded  him  in  the  Second  Legislature.  This  was  Gen- 
eral James  Smith,  for  whom  Smith  County  was  named,  the  county 
having  been  created  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

(85)  JOHN  N.  0.  SMITH  was  one  of  the  members  from  Harris 
County,  who  was  not  returned  to  the  next  session. 

(86)  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON  represented  San  Patricio 
County  during  the  First  Legislature,  but  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  the  Second,  the  former  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  succeeded  Mr. 
Stevenson  as  representative  from  San  Patricio.  Mr.  Lamar,  had  in 
the  meantime,  distinguished  himself  by  gallant  action  in  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

(87)  CHARLES  B.  STEWART  was  a member  of  the  First 
House  of  Representatives  from  Montgomery  County.  Mr.  Stewart 
was  one  of  the  original  patriots  of  the  Texas  revolution  and  was 
a signer  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1835.  He  had 
also  been  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1845.  He 
was  a physician  and  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1805,  came  from 
there  to  Louisiana  and  then  to  Texas  prior  to  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  Dr.  Stewart’s  home  was  in  Montgomery  and  he  devoted 
a great  part  of  his  time  to  the  public  service.  He  “located”  a great 
deal  of  land  for  veterans  of  the  Republic  in  Montgomery  and  other 
counties  in  East  Texas,  where  his  descendants  still  reside  and  are 
prominently  identified  with  that  section  of  the  State. 

(88)  HENRY  W.  SUBLETl,  a member  of  the  First  House  of 
Representatives,  was  elected  from  San  Augustine  County  and  be- 
longed to  a family  headed  by  his  father,  P.  A.  Sublett,  who,  as  early 
as  1819  settled  upon  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  old  Sub- 
let! homestead,  located  six  miles  east  of  the  town  of  San  Augustine, 
adjoining  lands  owned  by  Colonel  Horton  and  Elisha  Roberts.  He 
had  previous  to  this  been  District  Attorney  of  the  6th  Judicial 
District,  during  the  days  of  the  Republic. 

(89)  ARTHUR  SWIFT  w*as  elected  Representative  to  the  First 
Texas  Legislature  from  Gonzales  County  and  only  served  one  term. 

(90)  BENJAMIN  F.  TANKERSLEY  was  one  of  the  members 
certified  as  having  been  elected  from  Harris  County  by  A.  P. 
Thompson,  Chief  Justice,  January  5,  1846.  He  also  served  during 
the  fourth  Legislature.  Members  of  the  Tankersley  family  migrat- 
ed to  North  and  Central  Texas  and  took  a considerable  part  in 
politics,  some  of  them  serving  in  after  years  in  the  Legislature  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

(91)  JAMES  TRUIT  was  a member  from  Shelby  County  of 
the  House  of  the  First  Legislature.  He  was  re-elected  and  served 
in  the  House  of  the  Second  Legislature.  An  A.  M.  Truit  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Legislatures. 
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,09x  ATTOUSTUS  WILLIAMS  was  a member  of  the  First 
Ho(us  frtm GoUad  CoLty,  but  J W.  Goddard  appears  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  Second  Legislature. 

,Qq\  TAMES  WILLIE  Representative  from  Washington  County 

Hoxey  vyu  T together.  In  1846  James  was  elected  to 
mgton  County,  iexas,  toget  Edward  Clark,  chairman  of 

GeSafofrexas^aM  ^ h£to£  Zl^T^lTot  Mu- 
tants and  moved  to  Austin  in  1851. 

mi  FRANCIS  M.  WHITE,  Representative  from  Jackson 
Count v was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1845, 
anTwas  torn  lll3  in  Pulaski  Tennessee.  He  was  State 
Land  Commissioner,  to  which  office  VlK. 

Jackson  CouWy.  He  was  at  fne  storming  of  San  Antonio  m 
1835  and  was  the  son  of  John  M hite. 

/Qr\  TAMES  MeCOWAN  was  another  of  the  members  of  the 
House  "E  S,  but  *<«.  not  t.  have  bean  re-elooted 
to  the  Second  Legislature. 

(96)  HENRY  JONES  was  the  Representative  in  the  Fi; ^ber 

islature  from  Matagorda  County.  We  do  not  fin^,  tlus 
It  Beta  believed  to  have  been  , . brotbej -rf 

Washington  (Wash)  Jones,  and  a son  of  W.  D.  C.  Jones  ot 
trop,  who  came  from  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

/q7\  CHARLES  G.  KEENAN  was  one  of  the  members  from 
Montgomery  Coulty  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Second  House  and 
when  elected  to  the  Third  Legislature,  ran  fop  and  was  elect  d 
the  office  of  Speaker,  in  which  position  he  served,  it  is  said,  wit 

distinction.  - 

(qq\  RUSSELL.  A Representative  by  the  name  oi 

of  Bowie  County  at  the  time,  fails  to  give  his  initials,  but  the 
writing  shows  an  effort  to  write  in  what  appears  to  be  Hus 
along  with  Durham  (intended  for  Berry  H 

from  other  records) . Bowie  County  was  entitled  to  two  Repme  t 
fives  and  it  takes  both  of  them  to  make  two  from  that  coun  y. 

Who  can  supply  the  initials? 
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CLAIM  AGAINST  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
TEXAS  PAID  IN  1936 


At  the  Second1  Called  Session  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Legislature 
(1935)  there  was  attached  to  what  was  known  as  the  General 
Claims  Bill,  a claim  for  the  sum  of  $16,942.80,  alleged  to  be  due 
the  heirs  of  Hon.  Thomas  F.  McKinney,  of  the  firm  of  McKinney 
& Williams  of  Galveston.  Thomas  F.  McKinney  was  a member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  First  Legislature  from  Galveston.  See  Note  10 
herein.  The  attorneys  for  the  heirs  submitted  in  writing  a full 
statement  of  the  claim,  which  was  allowed.  The  statement  em- 
f.  bodies  a number  of  historical  facts,  which  are  of  great  value  to 

| students  of  the  early  history  of  Texas,  and  is  reproduced  here- 

I with  just  as  presented. 


‘'Facts  to  which  Reynolds  Lowry,  Annie  McKinney  Lowry  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Nelson  Lowry  Nolen  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
| the  Claims  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  support 

I of  their  claim  to  receive  and  collect  an  indebtedness  due  the  estate 
of  Thomas  F.  McKinney  against  the  State  of  Texas  for  moneys 
advanced  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  by  the  said  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
| Kinney.”  Then  follows  the  full  statement: 

“The  firm  of  McKinney  & Williams,  of  which  firm  Thomas  F. 
£ McKinney  was  a member  owning  an  undivided  one-half  interest, 

| advanced  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  excess  of  $150,000.00  for  the 

1 purpose  of  financing  the  War  of  the  Republic  against  Mexico.  The 
\ Republic  of  Texas  was  without  fluids  and  practically  without  credit, 
and  McKinney  & Williams  gave  not  only  their  time  and  services, 
but  loaned  their  money  and  credit  to  the  Government,  and  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  difficult  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Republic  to  have  supported  the  war  and  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence. 

These  are  historical  facts  supported  by  the  works  of  recognized 
historians  as  well  as  by  many  official  documents. 

“McKinney  & Williams  engaged  in  business  in  Galveston  during 
and  after  the  revolution.  During  the  revolution  McKinney  was 
. considered  one  of  the  important,  influential  and  responsible  cit- 
izens of  Texas  and  because  of  his  standing  both  in  Texas  and  in 
the  United  States,  he  was  made  an  agent  for  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment; as  such  agent  he  bought  the  first  vessels  for  the  Texas 
-'‘U.vy  and  transacted  nearly  all  of  the  financial  business  of  the 
Rev.  government.  He  and  his  firm  built  the  wharves  on  Galveston 
Island.  (Thrall’s  History  of  Texas,  P.  589.) 

“The  new  ^government  was  in  sad  financial  condition.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1835,  at  the  General  Consultation  held  at  San  Felipe  de 
Austin,  the  Hon.  B.  T.  Archer  in  an  address  before  that  body  said 
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‘It  will  be  necessary  to  procure  funds  in  order  to  establish  the 
contemplated  government,  and  to  cany  on  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged;  it  will,  therefore,  be  our  duty  to  elect  agents  to  Pro- 
cure those  funds.  I have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  plain  practi- 
cal sense  of  the  members  of  this  body,  to  think  for  a moment,  that 
they  will  elect  any  but  some  of  our  most  influential  citizens  to  this 
important  post/  (P.  7,  Journal  of  the  Consultation). 

“The  Consultation,  elected  or  appointed,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  responsible  citizens,  to-wit,  T.  F.  McKinney,  to  con- 
tract a loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  (P.  11,  Journal  of 
the  Consultation). 

“Before  the  consummation  of  the  above  loan  McKinney  auth- 
orized the  government  to  draw  on  him  personally  for  necessary 
money.  Although  at  that  time  money  was  scarce,  he  authorized 
drafts  of  from  $500  to  $600  on  him  personally.  (P.  10,  Journal  ot 
General  Council). 

“The  records  of  the  Council  and  the  Consultation  show  in  many 
instances  where  that  body  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  draw  on 
T.  F.  McKinney  personally  for  various  sums  of  money,  usually 
about  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  (P.  138,  Journal  of  Council). 


“At  that  time  the  credit  of  Texas  was  small,  in  fact  Texas  had 
no  credit.  The  loan  authorized  by  the  government  and  which  Mc- 
Kinney was  commissioned  to  negotiate  would  never  have  been 
eonsumated  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal  credit  and  responsi- 
bility of  Thos.  F.  McKinney.  The  authority  of  the  body  granting 
him  the  commission  to  make  the  loan  "was  questioned,  whereupon 
the  individual  responsibility  of  Thomas  F.  McKinney,  and  the  firm 
of  McKinney  & Williams,  was  accepted  and  the  much  needed  loan 
was  procured.  (Letter  of  October  31.  1835,  by  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Kinney to  R.  R.  Royall,  President  of  Council). 

“McKinney,  at  his  own  expense  fitted  out  a vessel  and  went  to 
New  Orleans  to  procure  the  above  loan. 

“In  early  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  Thomas  F. 
McKinney  in  coming  to  the  financial  aid  of  Texas  at  the  critical 
time  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the  General  Council 
of  the  Provisional  Government  took  occasion  to  commend  and 
thank  him.  (P.  80,  Journal  of  General  Council). 

“But  this  early  service  of  advancing  the  necessary  funds  to 
Texas,  and  of  procuring  the  loan  by  exercising  his  individual  credit 
was  to  be  eclinsed  by  the  continual  service  thereafter  rendered  by 
him  all  through  the  revolution. 

“Later  McKinney  on  his  own  responsibility  advanced  money 
and  supplies  to  General  Mexia.  at  a time  when  official  orders 
could  not  be  procured,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  .of  many  citizens  on 
the  frontiers  of  Texas  from  attacks  by  Indians.  . The  General 
Council  took  occasion  to  praise  him  for  this  particular  service. 
(Journal  of  General  Council). 

“Recognizing  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  McKinney,  the  Gov- 
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„rnm<*nt  drafted  him  to  act  as  agent  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
T.Tkirt  charge  of  the  general  stores  for  the  army  of  Texas. 
(V  158  Journal  of  General  Council).  He  was  later  offered  the 
nost  of  Commissary  General  for  the  Armies  of  Texas  with  the  pay 
!,f  such  office,  but  he  declined  to  accept  this  post  and  continued  t 
sene  his  country  without  pay  for  his  services  and  at  his  own  fi- 
naneial  loss.  (P.  255). 

“ \bout  this  time  Mexican  cruisers  were  attacking  and  capp- 
ing Texas  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Galveston.  A Mexican  cruiser 
being  off  the  coast  of  Galveston,  waiting  to  prey  on  vessels  Mc- 
Kinney  urged  a number  of  citizens  to  help  him  resist  such  attacks^ 
McKinney  and  fifteen  volunteers  boarded  a vessel  belonging  t 
McKinnev  and  Williams,  and  captured  the  Schooner  Tremont 
chased  off  the  Mexican  boats.  McKinney  gave  the  use  of  the  ves- 
sels owned  by  him  and  his  firm  to  the  government  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  coast.  Gunning  short-  of  fuel  he  authorized  the  maste 
of  the  boat  to  burn  a two  story  frame  building,  the  propeity  of 
McKinnev  & Williams.  No  compensation  was  ever  made  for  tfie 
use  of  his  vessels,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  two  story  frame 
house  which  was  used  as  firewood  for  the  steamboat. 

“These  continuing  attacks  by  Mexican  Cruisers  evidently 
brought  to  McKinney  the  realization  of  the  pressing  need  by 
Government  of  ships  to  defend  its  coast  and  trade.  He  bought 
with  his  own  funds  two  ships,  which  were  available,  and  ottered 
them  to  Texas  at  cost,  without  one  cent  of  commission  or  protit. 
His  action  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  government  and  he  was 
again  praised  and  memoralized  in  the  Journals^ of  the  Council  101 
his  undying  patriotism,  loyalty  and  faithful  services  and  activity  011 
behalf  of  and  to  Texas.  (P.  251).  , 

“About  this  time  Texas  was  again  in  need  of  funds  and  tne 
Council  again  appointed  McKinney  to  go  to  the  United  States  an 
negotiate  another  loan.  (P.  281).  He  was  this  time  unable  o 
borrow'  any  money  hut  arranged  for  the  sale  of  land  script  which, 
met  with  the  apnroval  of  the  government  and  once  again  throug 
the  efforts  of  Thos.  F.  McKinney  money  was  provided  so  that  the 
government  could  “carry  on.” 


“McKinney  was  then  appointed  a Captain  in  the  Texas  Navy 
and  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the  ships,  he  so  thoughtfully  purchased 
for  the  government,  and’  given  instructions  to  cruise  against  the 
enemy.  # 

“There  w'as  no  money  to  pay  for  the  fitting  out  of  the  ves- 
sels to  defend  the  coast  and  McKinney,  out  of  his  owm  means,  tit- 
led out  the  ship  and  paid  the  crew.  McKinney  neglected  his  own 
pnvnte  business  in  this  as  in  the  various  other  enterprises.  Aot 
only  did  he  neglect,  his  business  but  he  paid  all  these  expenses  out 
of  his  own  pocket  without  one  cent  of  pay  for  his  time  and  his 
services.  Not  only  was  he  unpaid  for  his  time  and  services,  hut 
he  was  never  repaid  the  actual  money  he  advanced  from  his  own 
pocket. 
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“The  indebtedness  due  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  McKinney 
& Williams  was  settled  in  part  by  various  arrangements  made 
with  them,  which  included  the  issuance  to . them  of  land  scrip. 
The  credit  and  business  of  McKinney  & Williams  was  so  impaired 
by  advances  made  by  them  to  the  Republic  as  to  result  in  their 
ruin  financially,  and  in  an  effort  to  recoup  their  fortunes,  they 
were  compelled  to  sell  the  land  scrip  issued  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a great  sacrifice  to  them  but  it  is  not  on  account  of 
these  losses  that  this  claim  is  predicated. 


“For  full  statement  of  facts  in  support  of  this  claim  and  as  a 
basis  for  same,  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  State  Papers,  File  Box 
128,  and  to  Senate  Bill  162  for  Relief  of  Thomas  F.  McKinney.  The 
documents  in  this  file  show  that  ‘ McKinney  & M illiams  advanced 
over  $99,000.00  to  the  Government  of  Texas  during  the  years  1835 
and  1839,  besides  the  additional  amount  of  $54,408.00  which  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Act  of  the  5th  of  February,.  1844.  This  last 
amount  was  the  actual  advance  without  adding  interest  to  make 
up  that  sum.  The  Land  Scrip  issue  under  the  act  did  not  cover  the 
claim  recognized  with  the  interest  thereon.  The  advances  having 
been  made  seven  years  before  the  passage  of  the  act  the  land 
scrip  issued  to  McKinney  & Williams,,  after  incurring  large  ex- 
penses and  locating  and  surveying,  being  found  to  conflict  with 
other  claims,  their  locations  were  raised,  and  they  were  in  1857 
compelled  to  sell  in  consequence  of  their  embarrassment,  at  a heavy 
sacrifice;  in  no  instance  less  than  twenty  per  cent  (See  Certificate 
of  Mr.  S.  M.  Swenson,  bookkeeper),  Mr.  Swenson  having  sold  the 
scrip,  thereby  subject  us  to  another  loss  of  interest  of  thirteen  years 
in  addition  to  20  per  cent  loss  on  the  original  amount. 

“Of  the  amount  allowed  by  Act  of  Congress,  5th  of  February, 
1844,  of  $54,408.00.  six  thousand  should  be  deducted,  though  con- 
tained in  one  account  forwarded  to  us  for  adjustment  by  Dr.  Con- 
nelly, who  advanced  the  amount  in  Santa  Fe  to  the  Texas  prisoners 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition,  and  constituted  an  item  in  the  amount 
of  $54,408.00,  leaving  us  $48,408.00  advanced  by  McKinney  & 
Williams.  The  one-half  of  this  amount  was  due  to  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Kinney being  $24.204.00 ; interest  on  the  same  for  seven  years  at 
10  per  cent  annually  would  be  $16,942.80,  and  interest  on  the. same 
at  the  present  time  would  make  a sum  total  of  over  $45,000.00  justly 
due  me  from  the  Government. 

“I  am  only  asking  interest  on  the  amount  that  was  due  me 
twenty-five  years  since,  and  not  one  dime  of  the  principal  nor  in- 
terest heretofore  accumulated  thereon.  I ask  no  charity,  no  gen- 
erosity, but  only  a small  amount  of  a sum  long  due.’ 

“The  records  show  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
at  its  se-ssions  hold  in  the  vears  1871  and  1873,  respectively,  recog- 
nized that  the  State  of  Texas  was  justly  indebted  to  Thomas  F. 
McKinney  as  his  part  of  the  unpaid  partnership  indebtedness,  in 
the  sum  of  $16,942.80,  as  shown  by  exhibits  attached  to  claim.  This 
Hum  has  never  been  paid  and  is  still  due.  See  Certificate  of  S.  H. 
Terrell,  State  Comptroller. 
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“See  Exhibit  C attached  to  claims  which  is  a copy  of  the  act 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1871  recogniz- 
ing such  indebtedness,  but  which  failed  to  become  a law  by  reason 
of°a  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General  that  such  a bill  at  that  time 
required  a two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  make  it  effective.  The  Bill 
and  the  action  thereon  may  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  File  Box  No.  123,  H.  B.  906,  12th  Legislature. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  TO 
APPROPRIATE  MONEY  TO  PAY  THE  McKINNEY  CLAIM 
UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  TEXAS 


“ Section  44,  Article  3,  Constitution  of  Texas,  prohibits  the 
Legislature  from  granting  by  appropriation  or  otherwise  any 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state  to  any  mdividhal 
on  a claim  real  or  pretended  when  the  same  shall  not  have  been 
provided  for  by  presisting  law.  . , _ M _ , ., 

“Under  the  Constitution  of  1845,  Article  7,  Section  7,  and  the 
Constitution  of  1861,  Article  7,  Section  7,  and  the  goMtatution  • 
1866,  Article  7,  Section  7,  and  the  Constitution  of  1869,  Article  12, 
Section  5,  in  each  instance  it  is  provided  that  nothing  in  this  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  effect  the  claims  of  persons  against  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  heretofore  existing.  Under  the  Constitution  of  l»7b 

this  provision  is  omitted.  _ ...  A 

“The  McKinney  claim  rose  when  Texas  was  a Republic,  and 
the  claim  represents  advances  to  purchase  munitions  made  by 
McKinney  & Williams  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  during  the  time 
Texas  was  engaged  in  war  with  Mexico.  By  an  ordinance  and 
decree  which  was  approved  January  10,  1836,  McKinney  & Wil- 
liams were  authorized  and  empowered  to  effect  a loan  of  $1U0.UUU 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  provisional  government  of  Texas,  and  they 
were  authorized  to  retain  from  the  loan  so  effected  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  them  for  all  advances  made  by  McKinney  & 
Williams  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  on  settlement  of  same 
as  other  accounts  were  settled.  We  think  this  claim  was  thus  recog- 
nized and  provided  for  by  this  pre-existing  law.  (See  Page  1029,  of 
Volume  1,  Gammel’s  Laws.) 

“By  joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  McKinney  & Williams, 
approved  December  10th,  1836,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  was 
authorized  and  empowered  to  negotiate  a loan  from  any  bank  or 
banks  that  may  be  established  in  the  Republic  of  sufficient  amount 
for  the  payment  of  all  just  claims  held  by  McKinney  & V llliams 
against  the  government.  A loan  was  never  effected  and  the  claim 
has  never  been  paid.  (See  P.  1135,  Volume  1.  GammePs  Laws). 

“On  February  3,  1841.  McKinney  & Williams  were  authorized 
to  issue  their  notes  for  circulation  as  money  and  granting  them 
banking  and  other  privileges. 

“See.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  banking  privileges,  as  a 
general  rule,  being  inexpedient,  the  privileges  herein  granted  to 
McKinney  & Williams,  are  conceded  to  them  in  consideration  of 
their  having  made  large  advances  to  the  Government  at  an  early 
period  of  its  existence.  (P.  598,  Volume  2,  Gammel  s Laws.) 
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“For  further  recognition  of  claim  by  pre-existing  law  ref erence 
is  here  made  to  the  Journals  of  the  Council  Pages  7 and  20,  and 
of  the  Consultation,  Pages  10,  80,  112,  138,  158,  -51,  2o^,  2oo,  27  , 
278  281,  284,  which  met  at  San  Felipe  in  183o.  . . 

*<  After  Texas  became  a state  at  numerous  sessions  ot  the  Legis- 
lature bills  were  introduced  for  the  relief  of  McKinney  & Mil- 
Hams  and  a joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  claim  of  McKinney  & Williams  be  paid  and 
found  same  to  be  a just  debt  after  auditing  same,  and  a debt  of 
honor  which  the  state  ought  to  pay.  (See  Unanimous  Joint  Report 
of  House  & Senate  Committee  made  to  the  President ;of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  on  January  24th  1848,  Exhibit  — at- 
tached See  also  House  Bill  906,  12th  Legislature,  November  19, 
1871,  Exhibit  — attached. 

“We  think  that  in  view  of  the  facts  hereinabove  detailed  1 
is  very  clear  that  this  claim  was  provided  for  by  pre-existing  law. 
The  advances  made  by  McKinney  & Williams  were  valid  obliga- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Texas  at  the  tune  they  were  created  It 
is  also  noted  that  under  the  Constitution  of  Texas  of  1845,  Article 
7,  Section  7,  and  the  Constitution  of  1861,  Article  7,  Section  7,  an 
the  Constitution  of  1866,  Article  7,  Section  7,  and  the  Constitution 
of  1869  Article  12,  Section  5,  in  each  instance  it  is  provided  that 
nothing  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  claims  of  persons 
against  the  Republic  of  Texas  heretofore  existing  Under  Con- 
stitution of  Texas  adopted  in  1876  nothing  is  said  about  claims  of 
persons  against  the  Republic  of  Texas.  _ Certainly  it  could  not  be 
seriouslv  contended  that  since  no  exception  was  provided  under  the 
Constitution  of  1876  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
bv  making  no  reference  to  claims  existing  against  the  Rep* 
bar  such  claims.  Indeed  if  they  had  so  intended  they  could  not  by 
adopting  a new  constitution  impair  the  obligation  o a • 

The  very  fact  that  under  all  of  the  various  constitutions  herein 
above  referred  to  that  it  was  expressly  provided  that  nothing  in 
this  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  claims  of  persons  against 
the  Republic  of  Texas  heretofore  existing’  shows  a clear  intention 
not  to  bar  such  claims  as  the  present  one.  . . . , 

“We  respectfully  represent  that  the  McKinney  claim  is  a just 
claim  and  a debt  of  honor  that  the  State  of  Texas  ought  to . dis- 
charge by  making  payment  to  the  Thomas  F.  McKinney  (1)  heirs, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Claims  Committee  will  approve  this 
claim  at  least  to  the  extent  of  $16,942.80.  If  the  claim  is  approved 
for  the  amount  of  $16,942.80,  the  heirs  will  be  willing  to  wan  e the 
interest  on  said  sum  from  the  year  1873.  and  accept  said  sum  o 
$16,942.80  in  full  and  complete  settlement  of  said  claim. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Attorneys  for  Reynold  Lowry,  Annie  Mciviimey 
Lowry  and  Mrs.  Mary  Nelson  Lowry  Nolen. 


(1)  Thomas  F.  McKinney  died  in  October,  1873.  on  Onion  Creek  in 
Travis  County,  near  the  city  of  Austin,  at  the  ao;e  of.  73  wears  he  having 
been  born  in  1801,  Re  was  one  of  the  criminal  300  Austin  colonists, 
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new  counties  created  by  the 

FIRST  LEGISLATURE 


When  the  First  Legislature  met  in  1846  after  the  adoption  of 
a new  constitution  and  the  ratification  of  annexation,  thirty-one 
new  counties  were  created  in  Texas.  They  were  as  follows: 


1.  TYLER  County,  named  for  John  Tyler,  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  retired  on  March  the  4th  1845. 

2.  POLK  County,  named  for  James  Knox  Polk,  President,  then 
in  office,  who  had  succeeded  Tyler. 

4.  ANDERSON  County,  named  for  Kenneth  L.  Anderson,  who 
had  been  Vice  President  “ of  the  Republic  during  the  preceding 
administration. 

4.  ANGELINA,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Angelina  River. 

5.  BURLESON  County,  named  for  General  Edward  Burleson 
then  a member  of  the  State  Senate  and  who,  also,  had  been  a Vice 
President  of  the  Republic. 

6.  COMAL  County,  said  to  have  been  called  after  the  river 
of  that  name. 

7.  COLLIN  County.  Named  for  Hon.  Collin  McKinney. 

8.  CALHOUN  County.  Named  for  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina. 

9.  CASS  County.  Named  for  Lewis  Cass. 

10.  CHEROKEE  County.  Named  for  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

11.  DeWITT  County.  Named  from  Green  DeWitt. 

12.  DALLAS  County.  Named  for  George  M.  Dallas,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

13.  DENTON  County.  Named  for  Captain  John  B.  Denton, 
killed  in  an  Indian  fight  on  Village  Creek  in  1841. 

14.  GUADALUPE  County.  Said  to  have  been  named  for  the 
Guadalupe  River. 

15.  GRAYSON  County.  Named  for  Peter  W.  Grayson. 

16.  GRIMES  County.  Named  for  Hon.  Jesse  Grimes. 

17.  HOPKINS  County.  Named  for  the  Hopkins  family. 

18.  HUNT  County.  Named  for  General  Memucan  Hunt. 

19.  HENDERSON  County.  Names  for  Gov.  James  Pinckney 
Henderson,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Texas. 
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20.  LEON  County.  Said  to  have  been  named  for  Capt.  Alonzo 
de  Leon,  the  early  explorer. 

21.  LAVACA  County.  Named  for  Lavaca  River. 

22.  LIMESTONE  County.  Takes  its  name  from  the  limestone 
rock  of  that  section. 

23.  NUECES  County.  Named  for  the  Nueces  River. 

24.  NEWTON  County.  Named  for  John  Newton,  a hero  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

25.  NAVARRO  County.  Named  for  Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  Bexar  County. 

26.  PANOLA  County.  Named  from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
“cotton”. 

27.  SMITH  County.  Named  for  General  James  Smith,  who  was 
then  a member  of  the  Legislature  from  Rusk  County. 

28.  TITUS  County.  Named  for  Hon.  A.  J.  Titus. 

29.  UPSHUR  County.  Named  for  Abel  P.  Upshur. 

30.  WHARTON  County.  Named  for  William  H.  Wharton  and 
John  A.  Wharton. 

31.  WALKER  County.  Named  for  Robert  J.  Walker. 


EXTINCT  COUNTIES  OF  TEXAS 


The  State  of  Texas  as  it  is  now  constituted  has  254  counties. 

Of  these  counties  twenty-three  were  created  in  1836  and  the 
remainder  have  been  created  since  the  adjournment  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  Republic. 

A number  of  these  counties  were  not  organized  for  many  years 
after  they  were  created  and  their  boundaries  defined  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  boundaries  of  many  of  these  counties  have  been  frequently 
changed,  and  sometimes  the  territory  originally  included  in  one 
county  has  been  later  embraced  in  another. 

In  the  course  of  the  creating  and  establishing  of  counties  in 
Texas  many  names  have  been  adopted,  and  sometimes,  for  proper 
reasons  the  names  have  been  either  changed  or  the  county  of  that 
name  abolished. 

As  examples  of  this  policy,  how  many  of  those  who  claim,  to 
be  familiar  with  county  history  can  tell  where  the  following 

counties  were  in  Texas: 

DAVIS  County? 

HARRISBURG  County? 

SANTA  FE  County? 
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WORTH  County? 

REA  Comity? 

WACO  Comity? 

WEGEFORTH  Comity? 

SPRING  CREEK  County? 

GREER  County? 

These  comities  were  all  created  at  one  time  or  another  by  the 
Legislature  of  Texas,  but,  under  the  same  name,  at  least,  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  Why? 


SPANISH  - AMERICAN  WAR  TROOPS 


In  1898  at  the  out-break  of  the  Spanish- American  war  in 
response  to  the  call  of  President  McKinley  for  troops  four  major 
units  were  organized  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Cnarles  A.  Cul- 
berson, then  Governor.  These  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  infan- 
try and  one  of  calvary. 

These  organizations  were  recruited  throughout  the  entire  State 
and  were  mobilized  at  Camp  Mabry  in  Austin  during  the  first  weeks 
in  May.  1898. 

Space,  of  course,  at  this  time  forbids  the  inclusion  of  a list  of 
the  entire  personnel  of  these  troops,  but  the  officers  of  the  four 
organizations  are  here  given,  together  with  the  company  officers 
of  the  Second  Texas  Volunteer  Infantry  in  full. 


FIRST  TEXAS  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY 

W.  H.  MABRY,  Colonel.  (1) 

W.  H.  STACY,  Lieutenant  - Colonel.  (2) 

C.  G.  DWYER,  Major. 

THOMAS  SCURRY,  Major.  (2) 

W.  N.  VILAS.  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 

WILLIAM  GAMMON,  M.  D..  Assistant  Surgeon. 
A.  B.  KENNEDY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
DUVAL  WEST,  Adjutant.  (4) 

A.  E.  DEVINE,  Quartermaster. 

REV.  GEORGE  S.  SEXTON,  Chaplain.  (5) 


SECOND  TEXAS  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY 

W.  D.  McLAUGHLIN,  M.  n.,  Sureeon  (9) 

L.  M.  OPENHEIMER,  Colonel.  (6) 

J.  A.  STYRON,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

B.  B.  BUCK.  Senior  Maior.  (7) 

E.  A.  STUART.  Junior  Major.  (8) 

D.  L.  PEOPLES,  M.  D,  Surgeon. 
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T T.  JACKSON,  M.  D„  Surgeon, 

FRANK  BADGER,  Adjutant. 

OSCAR  C.  GUESSEZ,  Quartermaster. 
REV.  \V.  \V.  WATTS,  Chaplain. 

TOM  CONNALLY,  Sergeant-Major.  (10) 


Co.  A. 
Co.  B. 
Co.  C. 
Co.  D. 
Co.  E. 


COMPANY  OFFICERS 

CHARLES  G.  BIERBOWER,  Captain.  (11) 
RICHARD  C.  BIERBOWER,  First  Lieutenant 
CHARLES  STANDIFER,  Second  Lieutenant. 

JAMES  W.  IRESON,  Captain. 

McNEILL  CHAPMAN,  First  Lieutenant. 
ROBERT  T.  SHINDLER,  Second  Lieutenant. 

GORDON  BOONE,  Captain.  (12) 

CHAS.  AHRENBECK,  First  Lieutenant. 
THOS.  P.  BUFFINGTON,  Second  Lieutenant 

SAMUEL  ROSENFIELD,  Captain. 

CARROLL  T.  ELLIOTT,  First  Lieutenant. 
JOHN  I . TERRELL,  Second  Lieutenant. 

CHARLES  S.  MITCHELL,  Captain. 

ANGELO  DE  STEFANO,  First  Lieutenant 
ERSKINE  H.  ROACH,  Second  Lieutenant.,  (lo) 


Co.  F. 
Co.  G. 
Co.  H. 
Co.  I. 


WILLIAM  McK.  LAMBDIN,  Captain. 
WILLIAM  WINSTON,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant. 
JEPTHA  H.  DUNCAN,  Second  Lieutenant. 


GODFREY  R,  FOWLER,  Captain.  (13) 
ROBERT  L.  ENDOM,  First  Lieutenant. 
GEORCE  E.  McDONALD,  Second  Lieutenant 


(16) 


AMZI  B.  KELLY,  Captain. 

PHILLIPS  M.  HUNT,  First  Lieutenant. 
JOHN  E.  HOMAN,  Second  Lieutenant. 


ERNEST  C.  LEE,  Captain. 

CHARLES  A.  DAVIS,  First  Lieutenant. 
LOUIS  R.  JOHNSON,  Second  Lieutenant. 


Co.  K.  JOE  R.  GUNN,  Captain.  (14) 

BENJAMIN  F.  KIRKLAND,  First  Lieutenant. 
ODEN  R.  BROOKS,  Second  Lieutenant. 


Co.  L.  JOE  S.  MARKS,  Captain. 

WILLIE  S.  BOWERS,  First  Lieutenant. 

JOHN  H.  VICKERS,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Co.  M.  EARLE  E.  PERRENOT,  Captain. 

THOMAS  S.  SMYTHE,  First  Lieutenant. 
WILLIAM  J.  YATES,  Second  Lieutenant.  (17) 
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THIRD  TEXAS  INFANTRY 

R.  P.  SMYTH,  Colonel. 

RICHARD  COCKE,  Lieutenant  - Colonel. 
A.  A.  DREW,  Senioi’  Major. 

W.  A.  TAYLOR,  Junior  Major. 

H.  L.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 

G.  W.  SIMS,  M.  I).,  Surgeon. 

W.  T.  DAVIDSON,  M.  D„  Surgeon. 

R.  K.  GASTON,  Adjutant. 

WALTER  G.  SNEED,  Quartermaster. 
REV.  W.  K.  LLOYD,  Chaplain. 


FIRST  TEXAS  CAVALRY 

J.  R.  WATIES,  Colonel. 

LUTHER  R.  HARE,  Lieutenant  - Colonel.  (18) 
JOHN  A.  HULEN,  Major.  (19) 

EDWIN  S.  ENSLEY,  Major. 

E.  A.  PEARSON,  Major. 

FREDERICK  ILADRA,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 

H C.  MeCLANAHAN,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 

R.  E.  NICHOLSON,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 

JAMES  M.  BURROUGHS,  Adjutant, 

GEORGE  A.  WHEATLEY,  Quartermaster. 
REV  B.  H.  CARROLL,  Jr.,  Chaplain. 


til  GENERAL  W.  II.  MABRY  went  to  Cuba  with  the  Army 
of  Occupation  in  the  fall  of  1898  and  died  there  while  in  the 

service. 

(2)  GENERAL  W.  H.  STACY  died  only  a few  years  ago  in 
Austin  after  a long  and  successful  career  in  business.  He  was  at 
one  time  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

(3)  GENERAL  THOMAS  SCURRY  was  also  Adjutant  General 
of  Texas.  Now  deceased. 

(4)  JUDGE  DUVAL  WEST  served  on  the  Federal  bench. 

(5)  REV.  GEORGE  S.  SEXTON  is  now  President  of  the  Cen- 
tenary College  at  Shreveport,  which  position  he  has  held  for  many 
years  After  the  Spanish  - American  War  he  returned  to  his  work 
in  the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and  remained  at  such  work 
for  many  years  before  going  into  the  eductional  work. 

(6)  COL.  L.  M.  OPENHEIMER  served  on  the  State  Prison 
Commission  after  the  war,  but  died  a few  years  after. 


(7)  GENERAL  BEAUMONT  B.  BUCK,  U.  S.  A.  (Retired). 
Remained  in  the  Regular  Army,  returning  to  his  regular  command 
after  the  war  was  over.  Served  thereafter  in  the  Army,  he  being 
a West  Pointer  and  his  career  was  brilliant  and  successful.  He 
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distinguished  himself  as  a Major  General  m tne  World  War  after 
^hkh'he  returned  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  shortly  retired.  He 
lives  in  San  Antonio  at  this  time  (1936)  and  has  recently  given  t 
the  country  a book,  which  according  to  reviewers,  distinguishes 
£ as  much  as  a writer,  as  his  service  to  the  country  makes  him 

a great  soldier.  „ 

rst  MAJOR  E A.  STUART,  remained  in  the  U.  S.  Army  tor 
maiy^yeSr  Died  some  ten  years  ago.  His  home  was  in  Dallas, 

Texas. 

,as  tyr  w D.  MCLAUGHLIN.  Was  a talented  physician. 
Located  in  New  York.  Related  to  the  Austin  McLaughlins. 

/im  TOM  CONNALLY.  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 

served  with,  him  in  the  Army. 

(11)  CAPTAIN  CHAS.  G.  BIERBOWER,  retired  and  lives  in 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  . 

(12)  CAPTAIN  GORDON  BOONE.  Now  Judge  Boone.  Is  in 
active  law  practice  in  Corpus  Chnsti  at  this  time  (19o6). 

mon  CAPTAIN  (NOW  COLONEL)  G.  R.  FOWLER.  Re- 

SldWar  TZLTlX  aSoiuo^ 

Ss  J^fjoSt^R^  a°  practicing 

attorney  at§  Palestine,  Texas,  the  place  where  he  was  raised. 

(14)  CAPTAIN  JOE  R.  GUNN,  died  in  Dallas  only  a few 
years  ago.  Loved  and  respected  by  everybody. 

1151  MAJOR  ERSKINE  H.  ROACH.  Lived  in  Dallas,  but 
served  formaay  years  m Are  Army  Iter  the  Sp.a.h.^e™^ 
War  and  when  he  retired  from  the  Army  moved 
where  he  now  lives.  Takes  a great  deal  of  interest  m matters 
pertaining  to  the  Spanish  - American  War  organizations,  and  t 
American  Legion. 

(16)  LIEUTENANT  GEO.  E.  McDONALD.  In  the  drug  busi- 
ness at  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  where  Company  G was  recruited, 
which  he  wras  second  lieutenant. 

(17)  WILLIAM  J.  YATES.  Was  a newspaper  man.  At  last 
accounts  Yates  was  living  at  Marfa,  Texas. 

(18)  GENERAL  LUTHER  R.  HARE  After  the  First  Texas 
Cavalry  and  other  units  were  discharged  General  Hare  was  com- 
missioned  to  recruit  a regiment  and  take  it  to  the  Philippines  and 
rescued  Lieutenant  Gilmore  from  captivity  in  the  mountains  H 
was  a West  Pointer  and  remained  in  the  Army  until  time  fur  ret 
ment.  Settled  in  Austin  where  he  lived  many  years  and  anally 
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returned  to  Sherman,  his  old  home,  where  he  remained  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  about  10  years  ago. 


(19)  GENERAL  JOHN  A.  HULEN.  General  Hulen  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  actively  engaged  m business  m Fort 
Worth  where  he  is  head  of  the  Fort  Worth  & Denver  Railroa 
Co  He  is  now  the  ranking  military  officer  in  the  State  of  Texas 
in  the  National  Guard,  but  was  a Major  General  in  the  World 
War  in  France,  distinguishing  himself  for  the  manner  in  winch 
he  handled  his  troops  and  harrassed  the  enemy.  He  was  at  one 
time  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  which  fact  he  has  himself, 
probably  forgotten,  because  of  the  many  honorable  places  he  has 
held  in  his  active  life  time.  His  home  was  at  Gainesville  when  he 
entered  the  Spanish  - American  War,  and  of  course  that  is  still  his 
“old  home”  town. 


FROM  AN  OLD  TEXAS  NEWSPAPER 


The  following  items  from  the  files  of  the  “Texas  Republican 
published  in  1861  and  1862,  of  which  Hon.  A.  W.  Loughery  was 
the  editor  during  that  period  will  be  of  interest,  since  they  are 
at  least  75  years  old.  This  was  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

R.  B.  Hubbard  and  M.  D.  Graham  were  candidates  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Fifth  District. 

Col.  M.  F.  Locke,  having  resigned  as  a member  of  the  State 
Senate,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Coppege,  S.  W.  Beasley  and  S.  C.  Newman 
were  candidates  for  election  to  that  vacancy. 

Asa  Johnson  lived  at  Lindsey,  Texas. 

The  election  for  Presidential  electors  was  to  take  place  the 
following  Wednesday.  The  candidates  for  electors  at  large  were 
F.  C.  Stockdale  of  Calhoun  County  and.  E.  C.  Lott  of  Smith! 
County,  For  alternates,  W.  S.  Oldham  of  Travis  County  and  J. 
M.  Stell,  of  Leon  County. 

Other  candidates  were:  W.  H.  Woodward,  of  Calhoun  County; 
John  Henry  Brown,  of  Bell  County;  Horace  Cone,  of  Harris  County; 
William  H.  Taylor,  of  Houston  County;  M.  J.  Hall,  of  Harrison 
County,  and  H.  R.  Runnels,  of  Bowie  County.  Alternates:  E.  B. 
Scarbrough,  of  Cameron  County;  J.  W.  Dancy,  of  Fayette  County; 
D.  C.  Dickson,  of  Grimes  County;  F.  F.  Foscue,  of  Cherokee  County; 
Natt  Terry,  of  Tarrant  County,  and  M.  D.  K.  Taylor,  of  Marion 
County. 

The  issue  of  November  9,  1861,  contained  the  Thanksgi\ing 
Proclamation  for  that  year,  signed  by  Edward  Clark,  Governor, 
attested  by  Bird  Holland,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  same  issue  carried  as  advertising  the  cards  of  George  Lane 
Attorney  at  Marshall;  Hall  & Moseley,  Attorneys,  consisting  of 
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M.  ,1.  Hall  and  F. 

°it“  coStint  of  John  T.  Mills  and  Dudley  S.  Jennings  of 
Marshall,  and  H.  F.  Felton,  Attorney,  of  Marshall. 

The  following  item  appeared:  rank ^of’  Brigadier 

SS5  of  r WlSJS  command  a Texas 

Brigade.”  , 

Hon.  W.  L.  Yancey  has  written  a letter  from  London  to  tj 

ffM  accept  the  office. 

Captain  A.  T.  Rainey  of  the  Texas  Guards,  (from  Palestine)  has 
been  SpoinTed  Major  in  Col.  Wall's  regiment. 

Hon.  N.  H.  Darnell  of  Dallas  “e^h^onl^th’coL 

T?  Jotoson’ WWteJ  /raising  troops.  They  had  been 
authorized  to  raise  a regiment  of  mounted  men. 

TTVnm  the  files  of  1862 : . 

Governor  Fr.nei.  E.  Lubbo.l.  »«.,  . to  #«««  to— 
of  Troops  from  Texas.  In  it  he  says  Executive  of  your 

?My  Countrymen  : you,  one 

choice,  one,  the  most  of  uho  and  ter  people  and  is  deeply 

^fC^wLhingher  honor  and  interest,  call  upon 
you  in  vain. 

Captain  W.  H.  Smith  of  Tyler  proposes  raising  a regiment  o 

Infantry.  , „ 

„ t , , m r\r:iis  reached  Marshall  from  Vicksburg 
(Mta.)  Wednesday  nighi  and  reports  two  Federal  generals  killed 

at  Shiloh. 

Issue  of  June  28,  1862: 

John  F,  Vom„.k  i.  . -»«  KSfctoi 
L.  A.  Henderson  is  a candidate  "^Attorney  of  the  Sixth 

of  Wood  County,  is  a candidate  for  District  Attorney  o 

District. 

R.  a™..™. . c.  A Fr|S  »L  D.  **•» 

candidates  for  District  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Distric  . 

John  M.  Henderson  was  District  Clerk  of  Harrison  County 
July  26,  1862.  . . . 

S.  B.  Blaylock  was  a candidate  for  County  Commissioner  of 
Harrison  County. 
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HOW  THEY  OBTAINED  A QUORUM 

(In  1842) 


At  a recent  called  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  in  Austin, 
Senator  DeBerry  of  Red  River  County  was  rather  caustically  criti- 
cized because  he  had  called  a meeting  of  a Legislative  committee 
of  which  he  was  chairman  to  be  held  in  a room  of  a local  hotel, 
where  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  was  confined  on  account 
of  sickness. 

For  this  action  the  Honorable  Senator  had  a rather  unique  pre- 
cedent, which,  for  want  of  historical  information  at  the  time,  he 
was  unable  to  present  in  his  own  defense,  which  was  set  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  in  the  year  1842  at  Houston,  Texas.  The  facts,  as  we 
obtained  them  from  the  fragmentary  records  of  that  session,  were 
as  follows : 

The  Called  Session  of  the  Sixth  Congress  met  at  Houston,  at 
the  call  of  President  Sam  Houston,  on  June  27,  1842.  There  has 
never  been  found  any  kind  of  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  what  records  were  kept  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  shows  that  at  the  roll  call  for  the 
first  day  there  were  only  three  Senators  present  to  answer  to 
their  names.  They  were 

Hon.  J.  A.  Greer,  President  Pro  Tern. 

Senator  Oliver  Jones. 

Senator  Francis  Moore. 

On  the  second  day,  June  28th,  the  following  additional  mem- 
bers appeared  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Senator  L.  Colquohoun. 

Senator  Clark  L.  Owen, 

Senator  James  Shaw. 

Senator  James  Webb. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  have  ten  Senators  present  in  order 
to  constitute  a quorum,  no  business  could  be  transacted  that  day 
with  only  seven  present,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  adjourn 
over  until  the  day  following,  so  adjournment  was  taken  until 
9 a.  m.  on  the  29th. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Odd  Fellows ’ hall. 

On  the  29th  the  Senate  met,  the  principal  business  of  the  day, 
provided  there  was  a quorum  present,  being  to  receive  the  message 
of  President  Sam  Houston. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Secretary  and  only 
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Senator  George  W.  Barrett  and 
Senator  -James  W.  Byrne 

quoram.^ ithe ^sesdon.6 sbort^on^Senator^'befo™8^  could 
proceed  to  business. 

The  statements  in  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  are  remarkable 
fj  their  brevity.  No  ink  was  wasted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  in  putting  down  superfluous  words.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  read  between  the  lines,  to  get  at  the  true  facts. 

It  is  patent  that  the  members  on  this  occasion  e >xPef ed 

a quorum  of  the  august  Senators  would  answer  t0  *el - names 
a quuituxi  there  was  one  absentee  that  naa 

r,fcw  up  and*  failed  to  do  to,  This  Son...,  «» 
Se  Hon  William  H.  Jack.  He  had  probably  arrived  m town  the 

ISISiilis! 

connection  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  infant  empire  and  the 
important  part  Senator  Jack  had  played  m ife s creation,  he  piobahly 
went  direct  to  Sam  Houston  when  he  rode  into  town. 

It  may  be  that  he  was  kept  up  late,  for  some  reason  the 

Members  of  the  Senate  present  that  rnomng  and  answering  to 
their  names  probably  knew  all  about  the  situation.  But  theie  was 
no  quorum  present  and  Sam  Houston’s  message  was  burning  the 
paper  it  was  written  upon.  How  to  get  a quoium . 

The  dignified  Senators  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  were  up  against 
the  same  "proposition  that  confronted  Senator  DeBerry  with  his 
committee. 

They  just  had  to  have  a quorum. 

They  obtained  a quorum. 

Let  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  tell  it  as  he  it  dowm  m 
his  own  words.  It  was  rather  a long  entry  for  that  dagnatary.  i 
took  a lot  of  ink,  and  if  you  wall  hunt  up  the > faded  pages 
which  it  is  written  you  will  eventually  make  it  out  to  read . 

“There  still  being  no  quorum  present  on  the  :’9th,  tne 

Senate  adjourned  to  the  room  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Jack  tor  t 
purpose  of  securing  his  presence  and  a quorum. 

and,  he  might  at  least  have  added,  to  hear  the  message  of  His 
Excellency,  President  Sam  Houston. 
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POLITICS  IN  TEXAS  SIXTY -THREE 
YEARS  AGO 


Richard  Coke  was  elected  Governor  of  Texas  to  succeed  E.  J. 
Davis  at  an  election  held  December  2,  1873.  Davis  refused,  for  a 
few  days  to  surrender  the  office  of  chief  executive  and  the  people 
were  about  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  when  he 
finally  vacated  the  capitol  and  the  mansion  and  Coke  took  charge 
of  the  State  government. 

Governor  Coke,  a native  Virginian,  is  reputed  to  have  said  when 
citizens  of  the  State  were  flocking  to  Austin  to  see  that  their 
will  was  not  thwarted: 

“Heck!”  Get  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  somebody,  and  swear 
me  in!  Ill  get  him  out  of  there.” 

Davis  went  out  and  Coke  took  office  on  January  15,  1874, 
although  Davis  was  still  claiming  the  office,  backed  by  his  militia 
and  the  Austin  Daily  Journal,  which  was  controlled  by  the  carpet- 
bag crowd.  On  the  ,17th  the  Journal  said  in  an  editorial: 

“Mr,  Coke  has  been  installed  by  a revolutionary  and  insur- 
rectionary body,  styling  themselves  a Legislature  and  claims  to  be 
the  legitimate  Governor;  while  Governor  Davis  maintains  his  office 
and  will  do  so  until  the  end  of  his  term,  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  Congress  choose  to  recognize  the  usurpers.” 

The  dispute  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  the  President,  apprised 
of  the  real  situation,  is  said  to  have  wired  Davis  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  let  the  people  have  their  way. 

The  people  had  intended  to  have  their  way  at  all  hazards  and 
were  arming  themselves  for  anything  that  might  be  necessary. 
The  word  of  Davis’  obstinacy  had  gone  forth  and  on  the  13th, 
prior  to  Coke’s  advent  into  power,  the  following  names  appeared 
on  the  register  of  the  Avenue  Hotel,  then  the  leading  stopping 
place  in  Austin : 

R.  A.  Campbell,  Lexington,  Texas. 

W.  Oxsheer,  Cameron. 

F.  Sternberg,  San  Antonio. 

Thomas  Lane,  Milam. 

W.  L.  Crawford,  Jefferson. 

C.  S.  Doubleday,  Salado. 

J.  S.  Carroll,  Clarksville. 

J.  \V.  Pharr,  Palestine. 

John  Finch,  San  Antonio. 

P.  B.  Perry,  Navasota. 

A.  Doak,  Lexington. 

E.  Stuart,  Marlin. 
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H.  Patrick,  Navasota. 

W.  Long,  Belton. 

T.  S.  Maxey,  Jefferson. 

T.  C.  Cain,  Bastrop. 

J.  A.  Ledwieh,  Galveston. 

J.  Elis,  Belton. 

W.  0.  Hutchinson,  San  Marcos. 
J.  H.  Masterson,  Bastrop. 

L.  C.  Murray,  San  Antonio. 


On  Sentember  10,  1873,  the  year  previous  to  the  advent  of 
Go^mor  Coke  as  Governor,  the  State  Democratic  conven  ion  had 
held  a stormy  meeting,  in  which  the  members  had  adopted  a ring 
ing  declaration  against  bayonet  rule,  against  mon^  ®l*SI  ,x®s13th 
railroads  and  had  congratulated  the  majority  members  o f the  ldtn 
Legislature  in  getting  rid  of  certain  obnoxious  laws  enacted  u 
carpet-bag  domination. 


The  platform  the  Democratic  convention  adopted  had  been 
the  work  of  and  was  signed  by  the  following  representative 
Democrats  of  that  period: 


John  H.  Reagan,  Chairman. 

Dist.  No. 

1.  James  B.  Simpson. 

2.  F.  Yoight. 

3.  R.  H.  Guinn. 

4.  Blank. 

5.  N.  W.  Kay. 

6.  James  P.  Douglas. 

7.  William  L.  Crawford. 

8.  R.  R.  Gaines. 

9.  D.  M.  Pendergast. 

10.  Edmond  Jo.  Darden. 

11.  B.  F.  Hays. 

12.  George  Mason. 

13.  N.  Holland. 

14.  James  Masterson. 

15.  John  R.  Kennard. 

16.  Seth  Shepard. 

17.  William  W.  Lang. 

18.  T.  J.  Beall. 

19.  George  Clark. 

20.  John  S.  Ault. 

21.  J.  W.  Thockmorton. 

22.  Thomas  J.  Brown. 

23.  L.  E.  Gillette. 

24.  L.  G.  Harmon. 

25.  M.  Malsch. 

26.  Joseph  D.  Sayers. 

27.  J.  W.  Bunt  on. 

28.  W.  M.  Melton. 
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29.  N.  0.  Green. 

30.  William  H.  Russell. 

The  foregoing  list  comprises  a distinguished  group  of  Demo- 
crats of  the  old  days  in  Texas.  In  the  list  are  the  names  of  two 
subsequent  Governors  of  Texas,  one  United  States  Senator,  several 
Congressmen  and  two  Supreme  Court  Judges,  members  of  the 
Legislature,  etc. 


The  files  of  the  Austin  Daily  Journal  contained  the  following 
list  of  the  opposition  (Republican)  leaders  of  the  same  period: 

Edmund  J.  Davis,  member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Republican  party. 

John  L.  Baynes,  Brownsville. 

Boulds  Baker,  Washington. 

S.  G.  Newton,  San  Antonio. 

A.  G.  Malloy,  Huntsville. 

A.  Somerville,  Galveston. 

William  Chambers,  Chambers  County. 

William  Alexander,  Travis  County. 

John  G.  Boyle,  Galveston. 

Jacob  Kenchler,  Austin. 

A.  Siemering,  San  Antonio. 

A.  J.  Evans,  Waco. 

P.  P.  Barkley,  Tarrant. 

A.  M.  Yeager,  Hill. 

S B.  Evans,  McLennan. 

C.  L.  Abbott.  Waller. 

H.  L.  Ray,  Dallas. 

Adolph  Zoeller,  Boerne. 

Judge  A.  Heaton,  Hays. 

Judge  T.  W.  Nolan,  Travis. 

M.  Ware,  Travis. 

William  Wood,  Travis, 

Judge  Burnet,  Walker. 

William  V.  Tunstall,  Houston. 

J.  A.  Abney,  Lampassas. 

Gen.  Lewis  G.  Brown,  Corpus  Christi. 

F.  J.  Cooper,  Waverly. 

Robert  Zapp,  Fayette. 

Frederick  Sevdler,  Hisb  Hill,  Fayette  County. 

A.  Junbecker,  Esq.,  High  Hill,  Fayette  County. 

No  future  Governors,  no  United  States  Senators,  no  Supreme 
Court  Judges  in  the  last  list  of  names.  Who  can  give  us  their 
subsequent  histories?  They  belong  to  the  “Lost  Tribes”. 
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PECULIAR  BELIEFS  OF  THE  MOONAX 
PHILOSOPHER 


Do  yon  believe  in  tbe  moonax? 

Suppose  yon  were  traveling  by  yourself  along  a lonesome  road 
in  tbe  country  and  should  suddenly  meet  a moonax,  what  woul 

you  do? 

Maybe  you  never  met  a moonax.  But  even  if  this  is  true  you 
still  may  be  a believer  in  him.  There  # are  lots  of  people  who 
never  saw  a moonax  who  still  think  he  is  more  reaable  than 
Government’s  weather  man.  They  are  moonax  philosophers. 

A moonax  is  a ground-hog.  Moonax  is  one  of  the  names  he 
eoes  by,  or  used  to  be  railed  a long  time  ago.  Ask  any  folk-liar 
—I  mean,  folk-lorer.  Ask  J.  Frank  Dobie.  He  may  tell  you  we 
are  trying  to  be  funny,  but  we  are  not.  (That  is,  trying.) 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  genealogy  of  the  ordinary  ground- 
hog, except  that  his  great,  great,  great  grandfather  was  a moonax 
and  all  of  the  moonax  or  groundhog  progeny  descended  from  the 
same  ancestor.  He  used  to  build  holes  in  the  ground  away  bach 
in  Virginia  and  a friend  of  ours  told  us  that  one  time  when 
he  was  a boy,  long  before  the  Civil  War  when  he  was  going  to 
school  to  Miss  Broaddus  at  Port  Royal  or  Bowling  Green  or  some- 
where in  Virginia  he  caught  two  little  “moonaxes  °r  ground- 
hogs and  raised  them  and  that  they  made  fine  pets  They  are 
like  a fox— whe,  and  when  they  emerge  from  their  holes  m tne 
ground  on  the  2nd  of  February,  if  the  sun  is  shining  and  they 
Ree  their  own  shadow — well,  they  jnst  «*o  back  and  remain  as 
is’’  for  several  weeks.  They  know  the  cold,  bad,  wet,  Tamy  an 
snowy  weather  is  not  over — and  it  isn’t.  But.  on  the  other  ban  , 
if  it  is,  as  Harry  Lauder  sines,  “mur-r-r-ky  over  head,  the  httie 
moonax  stays  out  and  decides  to  eo  about  his  regular  business, 
whatever  it  is,  because  he  knows  (don’t  ask  me  how  he  hiiows  i ) 
that  the  weather  is  eoine  to  be  fine  for  a lone  time  And  that 
is  when  you  are  liable  to  meet  a moonax.  and  if  you  do,  you  wi 
have  to  decide  what  to  do.  We  can’t  tell  yon. 

But  what,  you  ask,  do  we  mean,  moonax  philosopher? 

Why  we  mean  a person  who  believes  in  the  moonax  (or  ground- 
hog, if  you  want  to  call  him  that)  and  we  are  one  of  them.  ien 
the  weather  man  says  in  the  paper  “Tomorrow  fair  and  warmei . 
with  winds  becoming  variable”  and  the  moonax  says  “Six  weeks 
of  cold  had  weather  with  the  wind  blowinsr  straight  down  from 
the  North  pole”  we  go  out  and  hesrin  to  chop  and  hringr  m a 
bi^  pile  of  wood  for  the  fireplace.  And  that  it  what  you  hac 
better  do. 
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hut,  of  course,  the  moonax  philosopher  believes  in  a lot  of 
uther  things. 

He  never  starts  on  a long  trip  on  Friday.  To  do  so  means 
that  his  trip  won't  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written. on  and  he 
will  have  all  kinds  of  bad  luck.  So,  if  anybody  doesn’t  want  us  to 
come  for  a visit  they  can  get  away  with  it  by  sending  us  an 
invitation  to  be  sure  and  come  on  Friday.  We  never  go  anywhere 
on  Friday,  except  to  town,  or  down  in  the  back  pasture  after 
the  cows.  In  fact,  we  hesitate  to  go  to  town. 

He  never  walks  under  a ladder.  If  there  is  anything  that 
peeves  us  it  is  the  telephone  linemen,  sign  hangers  and  electric 
light  workmen  who  set  up  a long  ladder  with  its  bottom  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  its  top  at  the  second  story  window 
so  that  all  of  us  moonax  followers  are  compelled  to  walk,  not 
only  around  the  ladder,  but  clear  out  in  the  street  and  around  the 
automobiles  parked  right  where  the  ladder  is  standing,  in  order 
to  get  by. 

Many  is  the  time  when  we  are  forced  to  turn  around  and  go 
back  when  we  have  started  on  a trip  somewhere,  just  because  a 
darned  black  cat  has  run  across  the  road  in  front  of  us.  We  are 
not  supersitious  at  all.  We  are  just  moonax  philosophers. 

When  the  United  States  government  changed  the  size  of  its 
money  several  years  ago  we  went  to  the  bank  one  morning  and 
offered  to  exchange  some  (not  much)  old  money  for  the  new  kind. 
The  banker  began  to  hand  us  out  the  equivalent  of  our  old  money 
in  brand  new  two  dollar  bills.  We  handed  them  back.  We  can’t 
use  two  dollar  bills.  Subscribers  who  send  us  a two  dollar  bill 
for  this  magazine  will  be  disappointed.  But  we  promise  to  send 
the  two  dollar  bills  back  to  them.  We  want  our  pay  in  money, 
not  in  bad  luck  pieces. 

We  pity  those  who  are  not  believers  in  the  moonax.  Imagine 
some  of  you  who  read  this  dropping  a mirror  and  breaking  it 
into  smitherines.  Not  being  a person  of  understanding,  of  course, 
as  some  of  you  may  be,  you  will  be  facing  seven  long  years  of 
the  worst  of  your  life  and  not  know  a thing  about  it.  It  is  posi- 
tively uncanny  to  think  about  it.  Not  being  aware  of  your  terrible 
misfortune,  you  wall  go  right  ahead,  of  course,  butting  your  head 
on  frozen  courthouse  steps,  getting  run  over  by  Ford  cars,  patron- 
izing hospitals  and  hiring  both  day  and  night  nurses  at  from 
seven  to  ten  dollars  a day,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  your 
hnd  luck  is  really  just  beginning  and  that  you  are  doomed  to 
keep  on  with  that  kind  of  business  for  perhaps  six  or  seven  more 
years  of  your  life. 

Tf  I was  money-crazy  and  in  either  the  hospital  or  undertaking 
business  I would  give  away  cheap  mirrors  with  my  advertising 
thereon  in  a prominent  place.  Even  if  only  one  out  of  twenty 
of  them  got  broken  the  returns  would  soon  make  me  a rich  man. 

We  wouldn’t  any  more  plant  a field  of  corn  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon  than  we  would  fish  for  apples  through  a hole  in  the  ice 
at  the  North  pole.  And  if  you  plant  your  potatoes  in  the  light 
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of  the  moon  you’ll  have  to  eat  beans  when  vegetables  come  m and 
you  won’t  have  any  beans  if  you  plant  them  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  because  they  grow  above  the  ground.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  “back  to  the  farm”  movement  collapsed  like  a toy 
balloon.  You  take  the  boys  who  grow  up  on  the  streets  of  these 
large  cities  and  what  do  they  know  about  the  moon?  What  do 
they  know  about  the  moonax,  or  groundhog?.  They  can  never  be- 
come successful  farmers  steeped  in  such  drastic  ignorance. 

Take  it  from  me,  there  is  more  in  this  moonax  business  than 
most  people  think. 


THE  TEXAS  CENTENNIAL 


Visitors  to  the  State  of  Texas  during  the  great  Centennial  cele- 
bration which  will  open  at  Dallas  June  6,  this  year,  wall  not  find 
everything  of  interest  between  the  walled  inclosures  of  that  exhi- 
bition. In  every  direction  of  the  compass  they  will  find  exhileratmg 
diversions.  Every  highway  will  lead  to  historic  landmarks  and 
every  by-pass  to  a shrine. 

The  public  mind  should  be  disabused  of  the  popular  impression 
that  Texas  is  all  new.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  great  scholar 
and  statesman  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  what  is  now  Texas 
was  the  wild  abode  of  pre-historic  animal  life  during  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Mission  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  (the  Alamo)  was  standing  with  vine-covered  adobe  walls 
long  before  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Albemarle  County,  Va. 

Forty-nine  vears  after  Christopher  Columbus  landed  his  ancient 
flotilla  in  the  West  Indies  and  planted  the  flag  of  an  ungrateful 
monarch  on  the  coast  of  a new  empire  the  colorful  expeditions  of 
intrepid  explorers  swept  their  caravans  across  the  plains  of  Texas 
seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Anticipating  the  world-interest 
which  a celebration,  such  as  is  being  built  for  Texas  this  year, 
would  arouse,  Texas  students  of  history  and  writers  and  teachers 
of  generic  events  have  been  frantically  preparing  themselves  to 
give  to  the  public  all  the  information  possible  relative  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  great  empire. 

A Centennial  Historical  Commission,  composed  of  Hon.  Louis 
W.  Kemp.  Father  Foick  and  J.  Frank  Dobie  has  been  busy  with  the 
details  of  locating  and  preparing  markers  for  the  points  of  potent 
interest  throughout  the  State.  A half  million  dollars  have  been 
set  aside  to  emblazon  the  way  and  identify  the  place  where  every 
land-mark  may  be  found.  Citizens  have  been  urged . to  study 
history  and  police  and  constabulary  drilled,  so  that  enquiries  made 
will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

Between  1682  (two  years  after  the  distinguished  explorer 
LaSalle  landed  in  Texas,  according  to  tradition)  and  1790,  no 
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less  than  39  Missions  were  erected  throughout  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  site  of  many  of  these  old  missions  have  been  lost  and  markers, 
where  provided,  will  only  be  approximately  correct.  But  there 
are  five  or  six  of  them  still  standing,  and  visitors  will  find  it 
more  than  profitable  to  pay  each  of  them  a visit. 

Among  those  still  standing,  of  course,  is  the  Alamo,  the  shrine 
of  Texas  patriots,  at  San  Antonio.  This  mission  was  founded 
in  the  year  1703  in  the  Cienega  of  the  Bio  Grande,  under  the 
invocation  of  San  Francisco  Solano.  From  this  place  it  was  removed 
to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Ildephonso,  haying  that  invocation 
Then  it  was  removed  once  more  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it 
had  the  name  San  Jose.  Finally  it  was  transplanted  to  the  River 
San  Antonio,  where  it  was  given  the  name  of  San  Antonio  de 
Valero,  or  the  Alamo.  The  name  Alamo  means  Poplar  Tree. 

It  is  said  that  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  the  Alamo  were 
never  finished  until  1744. 

When  you  come  to  Texas  to  visit  the  Centennial,  of  all  places, 
do  not  fail  to  visit  the  missions  of  San  Antonio.  You  wall  find  in 
San  Antonio  what  is  called  the  “ Mission  Loop”,  an  excellent 
highway,  practically  a boulevard,  which  makes,  a wide  circle 
South  of  the  city  and  skirts  all  of  the  old  missions,  so  that 
you  can  make  the  entire  tour  around  the  circle  in  whatever  time 
you  are  minded  to  allot  to  the  visit. 

On  this  tour  you  will  visit  the  Mission  Concepcion,  erected 
in  1731;  the  San  Jose  Mission,  erected  in  1720;  the  San  Juan 
Mission,  erected  in  1731 ; and  the  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada, 
erected  in  1731.  The  latter  will  be  found  farther  out  of  town 
than  the  others  in  a rather  secluded  section  of  the  wooded  country, 
but  it  should  certainly  be  visited,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them  all. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  do  not  come  to  the  Centennial 
without  visiting  the  San  Jacinto  battle  field  on  Buffalo  Bayou, 
some  ten  miles  South  of  Houston.  This  sacred  locality  should  be 
a shrine,  not  only  to  every  Texan,  but  every  Tennesseean,  every 
Kentuckvan,  every  Georgian,  every  Virginian  and  every  North  and 
South  Carolina  citizen,  because  the  battle  was  won  by  the  “boys” 
who  came  from  those  and  other  states.  You  wall  find  their  names 
engraved  there  on  scrolls  of  imperishable  marble,  even  as  they 
are  enscribed  on  the  hearts  of  every  true  Texan. 


TOM  OCHILTREE  ADMITTED  TO  PRACTICE  LAW 


It  is  a familiar  Tom  Ochiltree  story,  that  when  he  had  been 
admitted  to  practice  law,  Tom  went  home  and  told  his  father,  Hon. 
William  B.  Ochiltree,  (the  first  District  Judge  ever  to  hold  court 
in  Dallas  County)  and  was  advised  that  he  might  change  the  sign 
in  front  of  the  building  to  conform  to  the  new  law  partnership, 
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and  that  the  next  morning  the  Judge  as  well  as  his  friends  were 
amazed  to  see  the  new  shingle,  which  read 

THOMAS  OCHILTREE  & FATHER,  Attorneys. 

Here  is  how  Tom  obtained  his  law  license : 

Wednesday  February  3,  1858,  in  the  State  Senate  of  Texas, 

On  motion  of  Senator  Stockdale,  the  bill  was  amended  as 

follows : . , v 

“Provided,  that  the  only  object  of  this  law  is  to  remove  the 
disability  of  minority,  and  that  the  said  Ochiltree  shall,  befo  e * 

?S  pemftted  to  practice  law,  obtain  a license  according  to  the 
general  law  upon  the  subject.”  Adopted. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Graham,  the  rule  was  suspended,  bill 

rM  A amSadg^sanrLei?vfdd  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  11.  1858.  to  the  effect  that  they  had  passed  the  bill . 

«A  Bill  to  authorize  Thomas  P.  Ochiltree  to  practice  law  in 
the  courts  of  this  State.”  # 

At  this  time  young  Thomas  P.  Ochiltree  was  an  assistant  clerk 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


LIST  OF  NOTARIES  IN  TEXAS  IN  1842 
(94  Years  Ago) 


Here  is  the  complete  list  of  Notaries  in  the  entire  Republic  of 
Texas  for  the  year  1842: 

Thompson  H.  McMahan,  Fort  Bend  County, 

J.  W.  Brooks,  Brazoria  County. 

B.  F.  Clement,  Brazoria  County. 

George  W.  Scott.  Shelby  County. 

Samuel  B.  McFarland,  Jasper  County. 

D.  Laughlin,  Travis  County. 

William  Herring,  Jefferson  County. 

Amos  Morrill,  Red  River  County. 

Thomas  Crutcher,  Bowie  County. 

W.  B.  Shelton,  Harrison  County. 

John  S.  Menefee,  Harrison  County. 

Francis  M.  Weatherhead,  Sabine  County. 

Wyatt  W.  Gaffey,  Jefferson  County. 

Daniel  Montague,  Fannin  County. 

Nathan  Cordra,  Jefferson  County. 
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m ic.  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  make  this  department  of  the 
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S^as patriots  anil be  eagerly  sought,  in  this , on r any 
oi  the  other  States.  We  expect  to  publish  information  of  interest  f » 
tombstone  records  of  old  cemeteries  and  family  burying  ground..  f y 

of  any,  copy  them  and  send  them  in  as  your  contribution.  It  they 
Se  not  used  at  once,  they  will  be  later.  No  wnte-ups  are  for  sale.  No 
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Leg  your  family  or  any  other  family,  set  us  right , and  give  us  the  correct 
version  which  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  prominently  as  we  did  the  original 
statement  We  expect  to  make  many  mistakes  of  this  kind  and  to  correct 
them  all,  sooner  oMater.  Don’t  hesitate  to  write  us  about  anything  Address 
all  communications  to  the  Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine,  P.  O.  Bo 
101,  Dallas,  Texas.) 


FRUITS  GATHERED  BY  TEXAS  FROM 
ONE  FAMILY  TREE 


The  Family  of 

(1)  GEORGE  DAVIDSON,  Emigrant 
Name  of  wife  unknown. 

Settled  in  Pennsylvania,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia,  prior  to  1731. 

Children : 

100.  William  Davidson. 

101.  Robert  Davidson. 

102.  John  Davidson. 

103.  Mary  Davidson.  . ..  , ., 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  other  children  in  this  family. 

The  Family  of 

(2)  JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Emigrant 
Came  from  Dublin,  Ireland. 
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Came  to  America  in  1730  and  settled  near  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania  in  Cumberland  County. 

(2)  JOHN  WILLIAMSON  married  103.  MARY  DAVIDSON. 

This  marriage  occurred  in  1731,  shortly  after  (1) 
son  and  (2)  John  Williamson  came  to  America.  Thus  the  two 

families  were  united.  . 11<v_ 

John  Williamson  and  his  wife  Mary  Davidson  had  the  follow- 
ing children: 


104.  Hugh  Williamson. 

105.  Micajah  Williamson. 

106.  Robert  Williamson. 

107.  William  Williamson. 

108.  Peter  Williamson. 

109.  Andrew  Williamson. 

110.  Thomas  Williamson. 

111.  John  Williamson. 

112.  David  Williamson. 

113.  Sarah  Williamson. 


(1)  GEORGE  DAVIDSON 

As  to  the  antecedents  of  George  Davidson  the  compiler  has 
been  unable  to  discover  practically  nothing  dependable.  It  is  likely 
however  that  the  Davidson  family  and  the  Williamson  family  may 
have  known  each  other  before  the  emigration  to  America  and  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  members  oi  the 


“Scotch  - Irish ’ ’ contingent 


thousands  at  that  particular  period. 


which  came  to  this  country  by  the 


(2)  JOHN  WILLIAMSON 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  father  of  (2)  John  William- 
son vras  also  named  John,  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  a respec 
able  clothier0  of  Dublin  at  the  time  his  son  John  came  to 
Pennsylvania. 

104.  HUGH  WILLIAMSON 

was  born  December  5,  1735,  and  was  the  oldest  of  a family  of 
ten  children.  He  died  May  2,  1819. 

He  married  Miss  Marie  Apthorpe,  a daughter  of  Hon.  Charles 
Ward  Apthorpe,  of  New  York  City,  where  the  marriage  took  place. 

He  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  m lot 
He  studied  Divinity  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  but  after  two  years  resigned  and  abandoned  tne 
pulpit. 

His  health  having  failed  him  he  became  interested  in  medicine 
and  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1764  to  study,  and  after  his  return  piac 
ticed  as  a physician  in  Philadelphia.  . ..  , , , 

Shortly  after  the  “Boston  Tea  Party0  he  again  sailed  foi 
Europe,  but  soon  returned  and  landing  at  Edenton,  iN.  C.,  i- 
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entered  the  service  of  North  Carolina  as  a revolutionary  surgeon 
and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  greatest  contribution,  however,  made  to  the  country  by 
Dr  Hugh  Williamson,  was  his  History  of  North  Carolina,  in  two 
volumes,  which  was  published  in  1812.  This  work  marked  him  as 
a great  scholar  and  historian  of  his  country. 

He  and  his  'wife  had  two  children. 

Some  years  prior  to  1766  (2)  John  Williamson  and  his  wife 
Mary  Davidson  left  Pennsylvania  and  went  South.  They  came  down 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  passed  the  “Peaks  of  Otter  and 
settled  in  Bedford  County  on  the  South  side  of  the  James  River. 
Along  with  them  came  a veritable  drove  of  other  Scotch - Irish 
families  who  were  following  the  tide  of  migration  southward  at 
that  period. 

The  Davidsons  also  came  South,  some  of  them  stopping  in 
Virginia,  but  most  of  them  going  on  into  North  Carolina.  Here, 
of  course,  John  and  Mary  Williamson  found  new.  friends  and  new 
neighbors,  including  the  Jarrett  and  Gilliam  families. 

(3)  WILLIAM  GILLIAM 

William  Gilliam  of  Bedford  County,  Va.,  had  married  Mary 
Jarrett  and  they,  like  John  and  Mary  Williamson,  were  busy  rais- 
ing a family  of  their  own.  Their  children  were : 

113.  Sarah  (Sally)  Gilliam. 

114.  Devereaux  Gilliam. 

115.  Peter  Gilliam. 

116.  Richard  Gilliam. 

117.  Charles  Gilliam. 

118.  John  Gilliam. 

119.  Jarrett  Gilliam. 

120.  Joice  Gilliam. 

121.  Thomas  Gilliam. 

Sometime  in  1776  (105)  Mica  j ah  Williamson  was  married  to 
113.  Sally  Gilliam,  and  thus  the  Williamsons  and  Davidsons  had 
formed  a family  alliance  with  the  Gilliam  family. 

105.  MACAJAH  WILLIAMSON 

Macajah  Williamson  and  his  wife,  Sally,  did  not  tarry  long  in 
Bedford  County,  Va.,  but  about  1768-9  left  there  and  hurried 
on  South  to  Georgia,  then  a Colony  of  the  British  Empire. 

Some  members  of  the  Gilliam  family  and  most  of  the  William- 
sons either  went  along  with  them  at  the  time  or  came  later.  The 
news  that  the  lands  were  being  opened  up  down  there  to  settlers, 
that  headrights  were  easy  to  obtain  and  that  a whole  colony 
of  Virginians  were  locating  in  Saint  Paul  and  St.  George  Parishes 
and  along  the  Little  River,  the  Broad  and  the  Savannah,  drew 
hundreds  of  them  into  the  new  land  of  promise  and  sunshine. 
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Macaiah  Williamson  and  his  wife  Sally  and  all  those  who  had 
hastened  South  soon  found  that  this  new  country  was  not  a 
W of  roses”.  There  were  the  Indians  to  contend  with.  To  them 
treaties  did  not  seem  to  mean  a great  deal.  Sally  Williamson  and 
her  husband  both  fought  them  off  constantly,  and  this  brave 
mother  was  compelled  on  one  occasion  to  witness  the  burning  o 
her  home  and  one  of  her  children  by  the  Indians  while  she  looked 
on  helpless.  Macajah  Williamson  was  at  the  head  of  troops  mobil- 
ized to  protect  the  homes  of  the  frontier,  being  a Colonel  under 
General  Elijah  Clarke  the  famous  revolutionary  soldier  and 
general. 


During  the  American  Revolution  Macajah  Williamson  and  his 
General,  Elijah  Clarke,  were  perhaps  two  of  the  most  spectacular 
figures  in  Georgia.  When  Clarke  was  striken  with  smallpox  \\  il- 
liamson  was  in  command  of  the  Georgia  soldiers,  who  fortified  and 
defended  the  town  of  Augusta  against  the  British. 

The  famous  “Kettle  Creek”  battle  was  fought  with  Micajah 
Williamson  among  those  in  command.  This  fight  was  the  ban 
Jacinto  of  the  Revolution  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  co-incident  of  history  that  Micajah  Williamson  s grand- 
son lead  his  troops  to  victory  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacmto  a 
half  century  later. 

The  children  of  Micajah  Williamson  and  Sally  Gilliam  were: 


200.  Peter  Williamson. 

201.  Elizabeth  Williamson. 

201a.  Micajah  Williamson,  Jr. 

202.  (Daughter)  m.  Colonel  Fitch. 

203.  (Daughter)  m.  Judge  Charles  Tait. 

204.  (Daughter)  m.  Duncan  G.  Campbell. 

204a.  (Daughter)  m.  John  Clarke,  son  of  Gen.  Elijah  Clarke. 


114.  DEVEREAUX  GILLIAM. 

Devereaux  Gilliam,  brother  of  Sally  Williamson,  was  a famous 
Indian  fighter  who  went  to  Tennessee  and  settled  a few  mnes  from 
Knoxville,  building  a fort  directly  in  the  fork  between  where 
the  Holstein  and  French  Broad  rivers  intersect,  about  1781.  He 
married  Edith  Ellis.  His  brother,  Thomas  Gilliam,  and  his  family 
settled  in  the  same  locality.  Thomas  Gilliam  and  his  son  were 
killed  by  Indians  in  1793. 

115.  Peter  Gilliam  settled  in  Georgia  and  married  Ann  Heard, 
a sister  of  Jesse  Heard,  a prominent  Georgia  family.  Their  daughter 
Sally  Gilliam  married  a Morrow. 

(3)  William  Gilliam’s  will  was  proved  April  16,  1798,  and 
at  that  time  several  of  his  children  were  deceased,  including  o. 
Peter,  120.  Joice  and  121.  Thomas  Gilliam  (killed  by  the  Indians 
in  Tennessee).  Sally  Williamson,  wife  of  Gen.  Micajah  Williamson, 
was  administratrix  of  the  will. 
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NOTE : JAMES  GILLIAM,  a member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  First  Texas  Legislature  from  Red  River  County  in 
1846  was  a descendant  of  this  family  of  Gilliams. 


106.  Robert  Williamson.  February  11,  1806,  he  was  appointed 
in  Franklin  County,  Ga.,  the  guardian  of  John  Williamson,  ninor 
orphan  of  108.  Peter  Williamson.  Also  January  5,  1807,  Edmund 
Henley  was  appointed  guardian  of  Peter  Griffin  Williamson,  son 
of  108.  Peter  Williamson,  deceased,  from  which  it  appears  that 

108.  Peter  Williamson,  brother  of  Micajah  Williamson  and 
son  of  (2)  John,  died  in  Franklin  County,  Ga.,  about  1806,  leaving 
two  minor  sons,  John  Williamson  and  Peter  Griffin  Williamson. 

107.  William  Williamson  died  in  Franklin  County,  Ga.,  about 
1807,  and  113.  Sally  Williamson,  his  sister,  was  appointed  adminis- 
tratrix of  his  estate. 

The  same  records  disclose  that  111.  John,  109.  Andrew  and  110. 
Thomas  Williamson  were  appointed  appraisers  of  the  estate  of 
their  brother  107.  William  Williamson  January  5,  1807. 

112.  David  Williamson.  This  was  Col.  David  Williamson,  who 
was  Colonel  of  the  Third  Battalion  of  Washington  County  Militia 
in  the  American  Revolution,  who  was  born  in  1752  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  the  son  of  John  Williamson. 

The  foregoing  accounts  for  all  of  the  children  of  (2)  John 
Williamson  and  his  wife  Mary  Davidson. 



It  will  now  be  interesting  to  switch  back  to  the  Davidson  family 
and  the  brothers  of  Mary  Davidson,  the  wife  of  John  Williamson. 

100.  WILLIAM  DAVIDSON 

- 

William  Davidson  was  known  as  General  William  Davidson, 
which  designates  his  rank  as  an  early  American  soldier  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
known  that  he  had  one  very  interesting  son  : 

205.  GENERAL  WILLIAM  LEE  DAVIDSON 

Gen.  William  Lee  Davidson  was  a distinguished  soldier  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  left  Pennsylvania  wffien  a young  man, 
like  most  of  the  others,  but  instead  of  migrating  to  North  Carolina, 
stopped  in  the  historic  old  County  of  Prince  Edward,  Va.,  where 
he  lived  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  known  to  have 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 

300.  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 

who  was  bom  January  23,  1774,  and  died  December  12,  1868.  This 
family  of  Davidsons  came  down  into  Tennessee  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nashville,  the  county  being  named  after  her  father. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Texas,  vras  a discen- 
dant  of  Gen.  William  Lee  Davidson. 
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t >TT  e i7qq  in  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  Margaret  David- 
January  5,  , f,  Presbyterian  preacher,  Rev.  Finis 

son  was  married  to  a ^ Samuel  McAdoo,  Samuel  King  and 
Ewing,  who,  together  nit  founded  the  Cumberland 

Ephriam  McLean,  on  Februa ry ' thereafter  domi- 

sf"h  *”4  <T  “ 

TL^  SSsil,  mi  it.  “whosoever  w-,11  m.y 

come”  doctrines. 

301.  FINIS  EWING 

i * ■Dnv'i -Prove!  r'niirit v Virginia,  the  son  of  Robert  Ewing 

years  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Logan  County,  Ky.  . 

oni  Finis  Ewing  and  his  wife  Margaret  Davidson  raised  a 
large  iaiSroi  chMren.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  we 
shall  only  refer  to  two  or  three  of  them,  including . 


400. 


THOMAS  McGRADY  EWING- 


who  married  Mary  Pettus  aftemalds 

of  that  State  in  1845. 

401.  WILLIAM  LEE  DAVIDSON  EWING 
who  went  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  served  first  “ a m^be£ 

SSFSErcs 

State  of  his  adoption. 

402.  PAMELA  JANE  EWING 

who  was  horn  in  Logan  County  Ky.,  August  4 1809  and  died 
in  Austin,  Texas,  1881.  She  was  twice  married.  She  married 
James  W.  Read,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  who  died  February  , 
but  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter, 

500.  MARY  READ 

who  married  Robert  Mitchell  Forbes,  who  was  born 

but  afterwards  moved  to  Port  Lavaca,  Texas.  They  had  the 

lowing  children:  » 

600.  Fannie  Forbes  who  married  William  G.  Sterrett 

Dallas,  Texas.  „ 

601.  Alice  Forbes  who  married  W.  J.  Townsend,  oi  I ana  , 
Texas 

602.  Jeannette  Forbes  who  married  W.  A.  Blackwell,  of  Cueio, 

603.  Robert  Ewing  Forbes,  went  to  the  State  of  Washington. 
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604.  Maggie  Forbes  who  married  Otto  Staerker,  of  Cuero, 
Texas. 

605.  Richard  Forbes  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

402.  Pamela  Jane  Ewing  married  the  second  time  in  1830, 
Ilorsely  Ray  and  had 

501.  Carrie  Ray  who  married  George  Preston  Finley,  who 
died  1911  in  Austin,  Texas.  They  had: 

606.  Julia  Howard  Finley  married  H.  H.  Settle  of  Galveston, 
Texas. 

600.  FANNIE  FORBES  STERRETT 

600.  Fannie  Forbes,  who  was  a great  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
Finis  Ewing  and  Margaret  Davidson,  married  Hon.  William  G. 
Sterrett  Col.  Sterrett ’s  name  has  been  familiar  to  the  newspaper 
reading  public  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  nearly  a half  century.  For 
many  vears  he  was  a well  known  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  and  after  his  return  to  Texas  he  became 
a free-lance  writer  on  the  same  newspaper,  producing  at  his 
leisure  and  according  to  his  own  notions  and  impulses  some  of 
the  most  entertaining  and  readable  matter  ever  produced  m iexas. 
Under  the  administration  of  Governor  Colquitt  Mr.  Sterrett  was 
Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
only  turn  he  ever  had  taken  at  office  holding.  He  died  a few  years 
ago  in  Dallas. 

101.  ROBERT  DAVIDSON 

was  another  one  of  the  brothers  of  Mary  Davidson,  who  married 
John  Williamson,  the  ancestor  of  the  Williamson  family  we  have 
been  writing  about. 

After  leaving  Pennsylvania  Robert  Davidson  located  in  Augusta 
County,  Va.  We  believe  that  he  had  a number  of  children 
besides  those  mentioned  in  his  will  of  1751,  but  the  only  ones 
mentioned  were 

206.  John  Davidson. 

207.  Mary  Davidson. 

206.  John  Davidson  is  believed  to  have  been  Major  John 
Davidson  of  the  American  Revolution.  Was  a member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  1771,  and  served  under  Rutherford  against 
the  Cherokees. 

207.  Mary  Davidson  married  Robert  Houston,  the  son  of  John 
Houston,  who  had  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  the  same  year  her 
uncle  (by  marriage)  John  Williamson  had  landed. 

ROBERT  HOUSTON 

Grandfather  of  General  Sam  Houston  of  Texas 

The  will  of  Robert  Houston  was  proved  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
September  11,  1760.  After  mentioning  his  wife,  Mary,  he  names 
the  following  children: 


wa 
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302.  John  Houston. 

303.  Janies  Houston. 

304.  Sam  Houston. 

305.  Elizabeth  Houston. 

306.  Ann  Houston. 

307.  Esther  Houston. 

308.  Margaret  Houston. 

309.  Mary  Houston. 

304.  Sam  Houston  married  Elizabeth  Paxton  and  among  her 
children  were  Sam  Houston,  who  became  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  United  S a 
Senator  and  Governor  of  Texas. 

The  children  of  Robert  Houston  and  Mary  ^^Tn «T  deirree 
/•nnsim  of  the  Williamson  children,  Nos.  104  to  llz  one  aegree 
removed  Robert  Houston’s  wife,  the  grandmother  of  General  Sam 
Houston,  being  a first  cousin  of  General  Micajah  W illiamson,  of 
Georgia. 

102.  JOHN  DAVIDSON 

We  do  not  know  his  wife’s  name,  but  he  appears  to  have  had 
at  least  three  children: 

207a.  John  Davidson. 

208.  William  Davidson. 

209.  Elizabeth  Davidson. 

This  family  of  Davidsons  moved  to  North  Carolina  and  later 
some  of  them  went  to  Tennessee  and  Texas.  At  least  tnei 
descendants  did. 

Of  207a.  John  Davidson  we  have  no  further  i^om^ion  exceiit 
that  he  was  a son  of  102.  John  and  a brother  of  208.  William. 


208.  WILLIAM  DAVIDSON 

This  was  Col.  William  Davidson  of  Brmcumbe  County,  N.  C., 
who  was  the  first  representative  from  that  county  m the  state 
Senate.  We  have  the  names  of  three  of  his  children,  but  not  t 
name  of  his  wife.  They  were: 

310.  William  Mitchell  Davidson. 

311.  Ruth  Davidson. 

312.  Sarah  Davidson. 

310.  William  Mitchell  Davidson,  son  of  208.  Colonel  William 
Davidson,  was  bom  in  Haywood  County,  N.  C.,  on  January 
1780,  and  died  in  Washington  County,  Texas,  on  May  ° ^ d 

He  was  married  January  10.  1804  to  Elizabeth  \ ance  (bom  - a 
23,  1787,  and  died  April  15,  1861)  daughter  of  David  Vance,  a 
famous  revolutionary  soldier,  also  father. of  David  Vance  w 
served  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  first  David  Vance  was  also 
grandfather  of  the  great  war  governor  of  North  Carolina,  non. 
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Zebulon  Vance,  who  was  born  May  13,  1830,  and  died  April  14, 
1894,  while  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  North 
Carolina. 

William  Mitchell  Davidson  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Vance, 
had  at  least  one  son: 

403.  COL.  ALLEN  TURNER  DAVIDSON 

Col.  A.  T.  Davidson  was  born  on  Jonathan's  Creek.  Haywood 
County,  N.  C.,  May  9,  1819,  and  died  at  Ashville,  N.  C.,  January 
24,  1905.  He  had  married  in  1842  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Howell.  They 
had  at  least  three  children,  two  of  whom  emigrated  to  the  State 
of  Texas.  They  were  as  follows: 

501.  Thomas  E.  Davidson. 

502.  Wilbur  S.  Davidson. 

503.  Hon.  Robert  Vance  Davidson. 

501.  Thomas  E.  Davidson  did  not  come  to  Texas,  but  remained 
in  North  Carolina  where  he  served  that  State  as  Attorney  General. 

502.  Wilbur  S.  Davidson  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Beau- 
mont where  he  entered  the  banking  business  and  became  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank. 

503.  ROBERT  VANCE  DAVIDSON 

Robert  Vance  Davidson  was  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  Texas  during  the  administration  of  Thomas  M.  Campbell.  His 
home  for  many  years  prior  to  his  election  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  had  been  at  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  was  active  in 
the  practice  of  law.  At  the  close  of  his  administration  as  Attorney 
General  of  Texas,  General  Davidson  entered  the  race  for  Governor 
and  was  opposed  by  O.  B.  Colquitt,  William  Poindexter  and  Cone 
Johnson,  three  notable  politicians  who  had  all  been  much  before 
the  public.  Colquitt  was  elected.  The  outstanding  achievement 
of  General  Davidson  as  Attorney  General  was  the  prosecution  of 
H.  Clay  Pierce  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which  was  barred 
from  doing  business  in  Texas  and  a fine  of  $1,800,000,  the  largest 
ever  collected,  up  to  that  time,  was  paid  to  the  State  as  a result 
of  a settlement  of  the  pending  litigation  connected  therewith. 

102.  John  Davidson,  brother  of  Mary  Davidson,  who  married 
(2)  John  Williamson,  was  the  great  grandfather  of  General  R. 
V.  Davidson. 

In  his  last  days  General  Davidson  settled  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  he  died,  leaving  sons  who  are  members  of  the  bar  in 
high  standing. 

^ 311.  Ruth  Davidson  and  312.  Sarah  Davidson,  sisters  of  William 

Mitchell  Davidson,  who  died  in  Washington  County,  Texas,  in 
1846,  married  brothers.  Ruth  married  Samuel  H.  Williams  and 
Sarah  married  Joshua  Williams.  They  were  the  sons  of  Edmund 
Williams  and  Lucretia  Adams  and  were  first  cousins  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Lucretia  Adams  Williams  was  a sister  of  President  John 
Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on 
the  main  street  of  the  old  town  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  married 
a young  Welch  emigrant  Edmund  Williams  and  migrated  with 
him  to  the  Watatiga^settlement  in  East  Tennessee.  Between  1775 
and  1779  Edmund  Williams  settled  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  Carter 
County  and  was  a neighbor  of  John  and  Valentine  bevier  of 
Tennessee  history.  George  D.  Williams,  another  son  of  Edmund 
and  Lucretia  Williams  married  Rebecca  Taylor,  a daughter  of 
Andrew  Taylor,  great  great  grandfather  of  Bob  and  Alf  Taylor, 
famous  Tennessee  statesmen. 


209.  ELIZABETH  DAVIDSON 

who  was  a sister  of  General  William  Davidson,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Gen.  R,  V.  Davidson  of  Texas,  married  Ephraim  McLean, 
a son  of  John  McLean,  who  came  to  America  from  Scotland  in 
1750  and  settled  with  his  brother,  Charles,  in  Western  North 
Carolina. 

Ephraim  McLean  settled  about  four  miles  North  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  near  where  the  Ewings  had  settled  and  he  married  Elizabeth 
Davidson  in  1761.  They  raised  a large  family,  one  of  their  sons, 
George  McLean,  having  married  a daughter  of  General  William 
Lee  Davidson,  who  was  a sister  of  Mrs.  Finis  Ewing.  Finis 
Ewing  and  Ephraim  McLean  were  brothers-in-law  and  both  were 
prime  movers  in  the  secession  of  Cumberland  Presbytery  from 
the  old  church  and  the  organization  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian branch  of  that  denomination.  Among  the  descendants  of 
this  family  were  several  named  Ephraim,  the  name  being  taken 
from  Ephraim  Moore  of  Scotland,  whose  daughter  married  the 
emigrant  John  McLean,  probably  in  Scotland. 

313.  CHARLES  McLEAN 

was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  children  of  Ephraim  McLean  and 
wife  Elizabeth  Davidson.  He  was  born  about  1775  and  had  a 
long  list  of  children,  as  follows: 

404.  David  McLean. 

405.  Ephraim  McLean. 

406.  Baxter  McLean. 

407.  Charles  McLean. 

408.  Grandison  McLean. 

409.  Robert  Brank  McLean. 

410.  Olney  McLean. 

411.  Susan  H.  McLean. 

412.  Priscilla  Brank  McLean. 

413.  Sarah  Jane  McLean. 

414.  Cynthia  McLean. 

415.  Dr.  William  McLean. 

A number  of  the  members  of  this  generation  of  the  McLean 
family  from  Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  emigrated  to  the  State 
of  Texas  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Marshall,  in  East  Texas. 
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411.  Susan  H.  McLean,  daughter  of  Charles  McLean  and 
grand-daughter  of  Elizabeth  Davidson  and  Ephraim  McLean  mar- 
ried a Davidson.  While  we  have  not  verified  this  item,  we  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  this  marriage  furnished  in  a descendant  another 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Texas  in  the  person  of  Hon.  T.  Whitt 
Davidson,  raised  around  Marshall,  but  now  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  of  the  State,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  only  recently  appointed 
Federal  District  Judge. 

415.  Dr.  William  McLean  settled  at  Tyler,  in  East  Texas, 
where  he  lived  and  died. 


There  was  another  family  of  McLeans  who  came  to  the  vicinity 
of  Marshall  about  the  same  time,  accompanied  by  Col.  William 
Pinckney  Rose,  their  maternal  grandfather.  They  located  about 
eight  miles  East  of  Marshall,  in  Harrison  County,  where  the 
widowed  mother,  Mrs.  Allen  Ferguson  McLean,  later  married  a 
second  time.  She  had  two  sons  with  her,  born  in  Mississippi, 
William  Pinckney  and  John  H.  McLean.  William  Pincxney 
McLean  served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Texas  in  1876 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  McLean  was  a prominent  leader  in  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Texas,  and  connected  for  many  years  with 
the  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown.  Texas.  Judge  W.  P. 
McLean,  who  died  at  Fort  Worth  not  long  since,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
McLean  were  grandsons  of  John  McLean,  who  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Jura,  Scotland,  to  North  Carolina  in  1797.  Except  by 
possible  intermarriage  among  the  descendants,  any  relationship 
of  the  direct  line  between  the  two  families  dates  back  to  Scotland, 
which  is  not  unlikely. 

Having  wandered  far  by  digression  among  the  connected  fam- 
ilies of  the  Williamson -Davidson  alliance  of  1731  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  will  now  go  back  to  Georgia,  where . we  left  the  family  of. 
Micajah  Williamson,  and  take  up  the  family  of 

200.  PETER  WILLIAMSON. 

There  were  several  Peter  Williamsons.  There  was,  for  instance 
108.  Peter  Williamson,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Williamson, 
to  start  with.  He  died  in  Franklin  County,  Ga.,  in  1806,  as  the 
records  clearly  show.  Then  there  was  Peter  Griffin  Williamson, 
who  was  a son  of  108.  Peter,  who  had  a brother  John. 

200.  Peter  Williamson  was  the  son  of  Micajah  Williamson,  the 
old  Indian  fighter  and  revolutionary  soldier,  who  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.  He  (200.  Peter) 
was  bom  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  in  1772  and  died  at  Sandy 

Ridge,  Ala.,  in  1864. 

He  married  no  less  than  four  times.  His  first  wife  was  Ann 
(or  Nancy)  McAlpine.  The  name  of  his  second  wife  is  unknown. 
He  manned  third,  Elizabeth  Spullock,  and  fourth,  a Miss  Martha 

Ann  Brown. 
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THE  McALPINE  FAMILY. 

Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,  is  only  a few  miles  across  on^  the 
other  side  of  the  Savannah  River  from  Wilkes,  Elbert  and  Wash- 
ington Counties  in  Georgia.  This  was  where  an  Irish  settlement 
of  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
settled  about  1762-5.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  Calhoun  settle- 
ment, from  the  fact  that  the  main  part  of  the  land  had  been 
surveyed  and  laid  off  by  Patrick  Calhoun,  the  father  of  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Hundreds  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Texas  came  from 
this  community  and  several  Texas  Governors  had  their  origin  there. 

This  was  the  home  of  Alexander  McAlpine  and.  his  family, 
among  whom  was  Rev.  Robert  McAlpine,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
who  was  also  administrator  of  his  father’s  will  in  Wilkes  County, 
Ga.,  in  the  year  1790.  He  had  a sister,  Ann,  and  when  he 
married  and  raised  a family  he  had  a daughter  named  Ann 
McAlpine,  who  became  the  wife  of  200.  Peter  Williamson,  son 
of  General  Micajah  Williamson. 

Dr.  McAlpine,  father  of  Ann,  who  married  Peter  Williamson, 
went  to  school  at  the  old  Greenville  College  in  East  Tennessee 
where  he  studied  under  Rev.  Charles  Coffin,  D.  D.  He  was 
also  in  the  war  of  1812  and  served  as  a Captain  under  General 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  afterwards  the  first  regular  Presby- 
terian minister  in  the  town  of  Madisonville,  Tenn.  He  had  a 
son  Aurelius  Emmons  McAlpine,  born  in  East  Tennessee,  who 
married  Plarriett  Newell  Brown,  and  they  had  a son,  Rev.  Robert 
Brown  McAlpine  (born  January  25,  1848),  of  Coosa  County,  Ala., 
who  was  also  a Presbyterian  preacher. 


The  children  of  200.  Peter  Williamson  and  his  wife  Ann 
McAlpine,  were: 

314.  Robert  McAlpine  Williamson. 

315.  Micajah  Williamson. 

316.  Ann  Williamson. 

No  children  by  his  second  wife. 

The  children  by  his  third  wife: 

317.  James  Spurlock  Williamson. 

318.  Arthur  Fort  Williamson. 

319.  Susan  Elizabeth  Williamson. 

The  children  by  his  fourth  wife  were : 

320.  Thomas  Peter  Williamson. 

321.  Martha  Ann  Williamson. 

200.  Peter  Williamson  moved  to  Alabama  in  1819  in  company 
with  his  brothers-in-law  Judge  Charles  Tait,  Colonel  Fitch  and 
his  nephew  John  A.  Campbell,  son  of  Duncan  Campbell,  also  a 
brother-in-law.  He  was  called  a lay  - preacher,  was  a Whisr  and 
represented  Montgomery  County,  where  he  settled,  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  in  1821.  He  also  served  as  Probate  Judge  of  Mont- 
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sromery  County  and  after  Lowndes  County  had  been  created  and 
for  which  he  selected  the  name,  he  was  the  first  probate  Judge 
of  that  county. 

317.  JAMES  SPURLOCK  WILLIAMSON 

one  of  the  sons  of  200.  Peter  Williamson  located  in  Lowndes 
Countv,  Ala.,  in  1846,  with  his  parents.  He  was  a member  ot 
the  Legislature  of  that  county  several  times  and  was  also  a 
member°  of  the  secession  convention.  He  was  Captain  of  Company 
B 14th  Alabama,  and  was  killed  in  Virginia  while  m the  service 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  married  twice.  First,  Martha  Roach,  by 
whom  he  had  a son,  Peter  Williamson;  second,  Eugenia  Carlin 
Read,  by  whom  he  had  Hugh  Read  Williamson  and  Eliza 

Williamson. 

314.  ROBERT  Me  ALPINE  WILLIAMSON 

the  first  son  born  to  Peter  Williamson  and  his  wife,  Ann  McAlpine 
He  was  bom  in  1806  in  Greene  County,  Ga._  Came  to  Texas  and 
•participated  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Colonists  as  a leader  both 
in  the  forum  and  on  the  active  field  of  battle.  Was  a Major  m 
charge  of  troops  prior  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in  which  he 
participated.  He  was  a close  personal  friend  of  Sam  Houston  to 
whom  he  was  a cousin  once  removed,  but  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact.  He  served  in  many  important  places  in  the 
Government,  and  was  an  especial  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Mexicans 
who  placed  a price  on  his  head  at  one  time,  feeling  that  if  they 
could  get  rid  of  Williamson  they  might  be  able  to  handle  the 
other  rebellious  and  tempestuous  Texans.  He  was  a member  ot 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic,  of  the  General  Counsel  and  of  the 
Senate  of  the  First  Legislature.  See  Note  (22)  First  Legislatu  . 
Much  of  Judge  Williamson’s  claim  to  fame  comes  from  his  Ion- 
service  as  a Judge  in  Texas  about  which  many  probamy  fancnu. 
and  an  equal  number  of  tine  stories  are  related.  The  name  , 

Legged  Willie”  was  applied  to  him  on  account  of  the  tact  that 
he  was  forced  to  use  a cane  when  walking,  notwithstanding  v lcfj- 
fact,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a great  military  leader  as  well 
as  a Judge.  A heroic  life-size  painting  of  Judge  M ldiamson 
adorns  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  of  Texas  the  unveiling 
speech  to  which  was  delivered  by  Hon.  George  Clark,  of  Vaco, 
another  great  Texan  who  adorned  the  bar  of  Texas  a halt 

century  ago.  , 

Judge  Williamson  married  Mary  Edwards  and  bad  several 
children,  among  them  being  Julia  Rebecca, 

Thornton  Rice  “at  the  home  of  the  brides  half -uncle,  Arthur 
Williamson  in  Lowndesboro,  Ala.,  in  1861.”  To  them  were  horn: 

416.  Thaddeus  Brockett  Rice. 

417.  Catherine  Rice,  died  young. 

418.  Julia  Rebecca  Rice,  died  1888. 

416  Thaddeus  Brockett  Rice  is  a citizen  of  old  Greene  County. 
Ga„  where  his  grandfather,  Peter  Williamson,  was  born  He  is 
county  historian  of  that  county,  and  the  president  of  the  Bank 
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nf  Greensboro  and  a member  of  and  an  active  worker  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  great  Mercer  University,  established  in 
Greene  County,  but  later  moved  to  Macon,  and  of  which  the  late 
Sr  J B.  Grambrell  was  the  eighth  president.  Dr.  Rice  married 
Miss  Maymie  Bowen,  a daughter  of  Captain  (Rev.)  fhcmas  J. 
Bowen,  a member  of  General  Sam  Houston’s  army  m 1836,  who 
helped’ secure  the  independence  of  Texas. 

Reverend  Bowen  was  a Baptist  divine  of  high  standing  and 
of  unusual  talents  and  education  and  was  sent,  by  his  denomina- 
tion to  Africa  where  he  lived  among  the  tribes  of  that  country 
and  made  a study  of  them  and  their  conditions,  which  experience 
and  knowledge  thus  gained  formed  the  basis  of  a ran,  and 
interesting  volume  of  which  Dr.  Bowen  was  the  author. 

There  also  lives  in  Waco  at  this  time  a,  grandson  of  Judge 
Robert  M.  Williamson,  Hon.  Jamie  D.  Williamson,  who  has  mng 
been  a leading  member  of  the  bar  at  that  place. 


THE  SAYERS  FAMILY 


Following  is  the  family  history  of  Hon.  Joseph  D Sayers, 
Governor  of  Texas  from  1898  to  1903,  as  we  have  worked  it  out 
from  reliable  authorities. 


(1)  ROBERT  SAYERS 

Robert  Sayers  migrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  what  was  then 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  some  years  prior  to  1746,  but  not  so  many 
years  before  that  time  because  Augusta  County,  Va.,  yfs-r?.? 
organized  until  the  decade  beginning  in  17-10  and_  Joist-  a 
had  cut  his  way  down  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1832-33. 

The  will  of  Robert  Sayers  was  proven  in  Augusta  County, 
Va.,  and  appears  on  the  records  there  in  1746.  In  it  he  mentions 
his  wife  Catherine  and  the  following  children: 


100.  William  Sayers. 

101.  Alexander  Sayers. 

102.  Margaret  Sayers. 

103.  Ann  Sayers. 

104.  Elizabeth  Sayers. 


There  was  also  a James  Sayers,  not,  however  a son  of  (1) 

Robert,  but  probably  a brother  of  his,  who  had  at  least  tw 
sons  James  Sayers  and  David  Sayers,  who  obtained  lands  from 
their  father  on  Shenandoah  river.  This  is  shown  by  deeds  ot 
records  in  1767-69  in  Augusta  County. 

From  other  deeds  on  said  records  filed  in  1767-9  it  appears 
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that  101.  Alexander  Sayers,  or  an  uncle  of  his,  also  a brother  of 
(1)  Robert  Sayers  had  two  children,  Robert  Sayers  and  Catherine 
Sayers.  We  think,  however,  that  these  were  the  children  of  101. 
Alexander,  brother  of  100.  William  Sayers,  who  appears  to 
have  met  his  death  by  drowning  about  1764-5,  as  guardians  for 
both  Robert  and  Catherine  were  appointed  in  1767-9. 

100.  WILLIAM  SAYERS 

We  do  not  know  what  year  100.  William  Sayers,  son  of  (1) 
Robert  Sayers  was  born,  but  we  estimate  that  he  was  probably 
25  years  of  age  when  his  first  son  was  born  in  1754,  which 
would  indicate  that  he  was  born  in  1729  and  if  so  he  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Virginia  with 
his  parents,  he  being  the  oldest  of  five  children. 

He  was  married  to  Esther  Crockett,  a widow,  about  1753. 

ESTHER  THOMPSON  CROCKETT 

was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Crockett.  Samuel  Crockett  was  the  son 
of  James  Crockett,  who  was  born  in  Bantry  Bay  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  November  20,  1674.  He  was  the  son  of  Gabriel 
Gustave  Crockett.  The  name  in  France  had  been  de  Crocketagne, 
but  was  changed  while  the  family  was  living  in  Ireland. 

James  Crockett,  the  father  of  Samuel  Crockett,  was  a brother 
of  Joseph  Louis  Crockett,  Sr.,  who  was  (according  to  Miss  Zella 
Armstrong)  the  great  great  grandfather  of  David  Crockett  who 
died  in  the  Alamo. 

Esther  Thompson,  who  married  first  Samuel  Crockett  and 
after  his  death,  William  Sayers,  the  son  of  (1)  Robert  Sayers, 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Rev.  John  Thompson,  an  Irishman  of 
note,  who  came  to  America  in  1715,  first  going  to  Pennsylvania, 
then  to  Lewes,  Delaware,  where  for  twelve  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1744  Rev.  Thompson  located 
in  Southwest  Virginia  and  labored  there  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  some  time  spent  with  his  children 
in  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  Crockett  was  much  older  than  Esther  Thompson  and 
on  the  other  hand,  William  Sayers,  who  married  her  as  a widow, 
was  much  her  junior,  but  they  had  three  children  by  their 
marriage,  as  follows: 

200.  Robert  Sayers. 

201.  Alexander  Sayers. 

202.  John  Thompson  Sayers. 

JOSEPH  LOUIS  CROCKETT,  SR. 

the  father  of  Samuel  Crockett,  who  married  Esther  Thompson, 
had  a son,  William  Crockett,  who  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  David  Crockett  of  the  Alamo.  He  also  had  a son,  brother 
of  that  William,  whose  name  was  Joseph  Louis  Crockett,  Jr., 
and  who,  in  turn,  had  a son  Samuel  Crockett.  Jean  Armstrong 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Armstrong  and  Susan  Johnson. 
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Aiter  the  death  of  -William  Armstrong  his  widow,  Susan  Arm- 
strong. married  John  Draper,  Sr.  ^ 

Samuel  Crockett  and  Jean  Armstrong  had  a daughter,  Susan 
CYockX  named  after  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Susan  Draper. 

202.  JOHN  THOMPSON  SAYERS 
■ A Drawer ’s  °randdaugliter.  Susan  Crockett.  And  John 

C«Tii  wll  «nHS  ,t'  Bastrop,  Teas.  They  »«.  .Bo 
parents  of 

GOV.  JOSEPH  DRAPER  SAYERS 

wreat  great  grandson  of  John  Thompson  Sayers  and  Snsan 
Crockett,  ^the  latter  a relative  of  David  Crockett,  who 'Pushed 
along  with  the  other  heroes  of  Texas  m the  Alamo  m 1836. 

flnvpmor  Savers  attended  the  Bastrop  Military  Institute  before 
the  c!vT  war!y but  before  he  had  completed  his  course  there 
he  ioined  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy  serving  from  early  m 
1861  until  April,  1865.  In  1866.  after  the  war  was  over,  he  was 

admitted  to  ’the’  bar  and  practiced  at  Bastrop,  Texas  wrth  the 

Hrm  0-pnro-p  Washington  ( Wash  ) Jones,  a notable  iexas 
figure.  In  "1873  he  was  elected  State  Senator • from 
Bastron  District  In  1875-78  he  was  Chairman  of  the  State  Demo 
craG c°  Executive  Committee  and  in  1875-78  Grand  Master  of  the 
Masonic  Order  in  Texas.  In  1879-80  he  was  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  President  of  the  State  Senate  He  was  then  elected  to  t - 
U.  S.  Congress  from  the  Tenth  District,  where  he  served  until 
1898,  when  he  was  elected  Governor  to  succeed  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Culberson. 

In  1879  Governor  Sayers  was  married  to  Miss  Orlme  Walton, 
of  Bastrop,  daughter  of  William  Walton  ana  his  wife  Maria.. 

His  father,  Dr.  David  Sayers,  was  twice  married,  leaving 
two  sets  of  children. 


THE  HOGG  FAMILY 


to  1891,  and 


James  Stephen  Hogg,  Attorney  General  of  Texas  from  1887 
Governor  of  the  State  from  1901  to  190o,  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  “Great  Texas  Commoner  of  tmt  perio  . . 

On  one  occasion  we  heard  a student . of  Texas  instor> 
the  boyhood  and  young  manhood  of  this  great  man,  v 10 

(1)  John  Sayers,  who  was  a member  of  Captain  James  G-illei spie  *8  Comj 
pany  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was  probably  the  father  of  Dr.  - 
Sayers  and  the  grandfather  of  Governor  Joseph  D.  Sayers. 
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out  of  the  backwoods  of  East  Texas  and  by  his  own  efforts  rose 
to  prominence  in  his  native  State,  in  a most  interesting  and 
entertaining  way.  But  the  picture  painted  was  lacking  in  back- 
ground, not  because  it  was  not  there,  but  because  it  did  not  show 
in  the  painting.  James  Stephen  was  not  the  first  member  of 
the  Hogg  family  to  make  a place  for  himself  among  the  immortals 
of  American,  or  even  in  Texas  history. 

A study  of  the  Hogg  genealogy  shows  that  this  family  dates 
back  to  the  very  Genesis  of  what,  in  1650-1700  was  called  the 
“New  World that  it  was  allied  with  the  first  families  of  that 
period  and  brushed  elbows,  not  with  Royalty,  perhaps,  but  with 
the  cream  of  pre-revolutionary  leaders  in  early  Virginia.  The  same 
soil  and  the  same  surroundings  that  gave  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
and  the  United  States  George  Washington,  likewise  brought  forth 
the  forbears  and  ancestors  of  James  Stephen  Hogg. 

THOMAS  HOGG,  SR. 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Hogg  family  found  on  the 
old  records  of  Virginia  was  Thomas  Hogg,  Sr.,  who  died  and 
left  a will  as  early  as  1684.  His  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  in  Northampton  County,  Va.,  which  is 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  called  Cape  Charles.  It 
now  requires  about  two  hours  on  a modern  ferry  steamer  to 
cross  from  Norfolk  to  this  somewhat  isolated  neck  of  land  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  but  the  section  is  rich  in  historical  interest. 
Ranged  along  the  coast  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  mainland 
of  Virginia  opnosite  this  section  are  the  counties  of  Elizabeth  City, 
York,  Matthews,  Gloucester  and  Westmoreland,  the  latter  named 
county  having  been  the  original  home  of  the  Washingtons,  ances- 
tors of  General  George  Washington. 

Since  the  will  of  Thomas  Hogg  of  Northampton  is  signed  by 
“Thomas  Hogg,  Sr.”  the  implication  is  reasonable  that  there 
was  a son  Thomas  Hogg,  who  must  have  been  a grown  man 
at  the  time  the  will  was  proven  in  1684.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Thomas  Hogg,  Sr.,  if  not  a native  of  Virginia,  came  to  this 
country  somewhere  around  1650  - 60. 

Connected  closely  with  Thomas  Hogg,  Sr.,  of  Northampton 
County,  without  doubt,  was 

WILLIAM  HOGG,  who  died  in  Westmoreland  County  in  1693, 
only  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Hogg,  Sr.,  of  North- 
ampton County.  He  left  a nuncupative  will,  which  indicates  that 
he  was  either  a soldier  or  a sailor. 

ROGER  HOGG  died  in  the  same  county — Westmoreland — in 
1707,  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  William  Hogg. 

DARBY  HOGG  died  in  Westmoreland  County  in  1720,  thirteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Roger  Hogg. 

So  much  for  the  Hogg  family  of  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 
where  John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  ancestors  of  General 
George  Washington  arrived  and  settled  in  1657,  according  to 
the  best  accounts  available. 
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It  was  the  tendency  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and 
other  colonies  also  to  migrate  further  inland  from  the  coastal 
sections  by  the  way  of  the  streams  and  water  courses.  The  Fairfax 
grant  opened  up  the  “Northern  Neck”  section  ?f  Virginia  not 
only  to,  but  over,  the  great  mountain  ranges,  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah.  Joist  Hite  and  his  Pennsylvania  followers 
broke  through  the  barriers  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  crossed 
over  the  Potomac  into  virgin  Virginia  territory  in  1733  thirteen 
years  after  Darby  Hogg  died  in  Westmoreland  County.  The  news 
of  the  wonders  of  this  new  section  drifted  back  down  the 
Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock  rivers  to  older  settlements  and 
the  rush  was  on  for  newer  and  better  lands.  And  so  it 
happened  that  members  of  the  Hogg  family  were  soon  found  plant- 
ing themselves  in  this  new  country  amid  new  surrounding,  there- 
upon we  find  that 

LEWIS  HOGG  died  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  in  the  year  1747. 

PETER  HOGG  made  his  appearance  some  fifty  miles  further 
South  in  what  became  Augusta  County.  He  was  first  a soldier, 
operating  under  orders  from  Col.  James  Patton  the  ranking 
military  ofiicer  of  that  section,  and  in  a short  time  was  called 
on  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  the  Virginia  province  to  raise  and 
bring  troops  to  headquarters  for  service.  Later  he  became  ^ a 
lawyer  of  great  prominence  and  we  find  him,  together  with  Gabriel 
Jones,  another  eminent  lawyer  of  the  same  section  ot  Virginia, 
taking  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  and  councils  ot  the 
colonists  of  that  part  of  Virginia.  His  name  appears  as  of  council 
in  dozens  of  cases  appealed  and  tried  and  quite  oiten  he  ancl 
Jones  were  opposing  council  in  the  principal  contests  litigated. 
If  the  entries  of  the  old  records  of  Western  Virginia  mean 
anything  it  is  evident  that  Peter  Hogg  was  a powerful  dominant 
force  all  over  that  part  of  the  State  and  that  his  influence  and 
power  was  far-reaching  and  potent.  And  when  you  recall  that 
Virginia  represented  a major  section  of  the  Colonial  terntory  o 
that  day  and  time,  so  far  as  education  and  progress  ^was  con- 
cerned, the  part  that  Peter  Hogg  played  in  public  affairs  may 
have  been  as  far  reaching,  or  more  so,  than  that  of  his  illustrious 
descendant  in  Texas. 

Col.  Peter  Hogg’s  wife  was  Elizabeth  Taylor,  related  to  the 
family  to  which  Isaac  and  Andrew  Taylor  belonged.  They  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  two  famous  Tennessee  governors  and  orators. 

THOMAS  HOGG,  known  to  have  been  a brother  of  Peter  Hogg, 
likewise  lived  in  Augusta  County.  He  died  in  Augusta  County, 
Va.,  in  1775. 

JAMES  HOGG,  another  one  of  these  brothers,  was  living  in 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  in  1798  and  1793,  as  his  name  appears  on 
the  marriage  bond  of  two  of  his  children:  James  llogg 
married  Amy  Gregory  and  Elizabeth  Hogg  who  married  Jesse 
Bennett. 

Thus  we  have  the  above  account  of  the  Hoggs  of  Augusta 
County,  Va.  We  are  quite  sure  that  they  were  members  of  the 
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same  family  we  found  in  Westmoreland  County  prior  to  1700, 
although  one  account  asserts  that  Peter  Hogg  was  born  in  Edin- 
burg, Scotland,  in  1703.  This  account,  which  runs  counter  to  our 
views  on  the  matter,  is  as  follows: 

4 'Captain  Peter  Hog  (as  he  spelled  his  name)  was  bom  in 
Edinburg,  Scotland,  in  1703,  and  immigrated  to  Virginia  with  his 
brothers  James  and  Thomas  Hogg,  about  1745,  and  located  in 
Augusta  County,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Taylor.  He  was 
commissioned  Captain  March  9,  1754,  delegated  in  1756  to  contract 
a line  of  frontier  forts ; also  served  in  the  Sandy  Creek  expedition 
the  same  year.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  May,  1759; 
appointed  by  Lord  Dunmore  in  1772  Deputy  Attorney  General 
for  the  County  of  Dunmore  (New  Shenandoah).  He  died  April 
20,  1782.  Under  a proclamation  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  he  received 
2,348  acres  of  land.  His  descendants  in  the  name  of  Hoge,  Hogg, 
Hall,  Blair,  Blackley,  Ott,  Hawkins,  McPherson  and  others  axe 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  Captain  in  the  Virginia 
Regiment  commanded  by  Col.  George  Washington  in  the  expedi- 
tion" against  the  French  in  1755.  Other  officers  in  the  same  regi- 
ment included  Major  Andrew  Lewis,  Captain  Charles  Lewis,  Cap- 
tain Joshua  Lewis,  Captain  William  Peachey,  Captain  Carter  Har- 
rison, Lieutenant  John  King,  Lieutenant  Edward  Hubbard  and 
Ensign  William  Fleming. 


It  may  be  possible  that  Lewis  Hogg  who  died  in  Frederick 
County  in  1847,  was  not  a brother  of  Peter,  James  and  Thomas 
Hogg  of  Augusta.  County,  but  was  the  sole  known  representative 
of  the  Eastern  Virginia  family  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  An 
examination  of  the  Hogg  family  names  shows  that  they  were 
in  some  way  closely  related  to  the  Lewis  family,  and  that  either 
a Hogg  married  a Lewis  or  a Lewis  married  a Hogg.  Captain 
Peter  Hogg's  fellow  regimental  officers  list  contained,  as  shown 
above,  no  less  than  three  prominent  members  of  the  Lewis  family, 
Andrew,  Charles  and  Joshua.  To  carry  the  theory  further  Gover- 
nor James  Stephen  Hogg’s  father  was  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg. 


Abbingdon  Parish  was  in  Gloucester  County,  Va.  Gloucester 
County,  partically  speaking,  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Westmoreland  County  on  the  North  Side.  They  lie 
in  the  same  little  section  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  “Ola 
Dominion.”  We  found  the  Hoggs  living  in  Westmoreland  in  the 
period  betw'een  1650  and  1720.  We  now  go  back  to  that  section 
of  the  country  when  the  first  census  was  taken  around  1790  and 
we  find  the  following  members  of  the  Hogg  family  seated  together 
in  Abbingdon  Parish,  Gloucester  County: 

Fielding  Hogg 
George  Hogg 
Richard  Hogg 
Stephen  Hogg 
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In  the  same  parish  and  the  same  county  we  find : 

Warner  Lewis 

Addison  Lewis 

James  Lewis. 

And  in  Kingston  Parish,  Gloucester  County,  we  find: 

Christopher  Lewis. 

Kobert  Lewis. 

Thomas  Lewis. 

_^John  Lewis. 

Tohn  Lews  was  the  father  of  Col.  Fielding  Lewis  who  married 
Elizabeth  Washington,  called  “Betty”,  sister  of  General  Georg 
Washington.  . , 

The  Lewis  home  was  in  Gloucester  County,  Abbingdon  Pansh 
and  was  called  Warner  Hall,  after  the  family  of  Isabella  V arn  ’ 
Hie  wife  of  John  Lewis.  Warner  Lewis  was  a son  of  tins  marriage. 

John  Lewis,  Jr.,  married  a Fielding  and  had ^ Ho"g 

Out  of  this  combination  comes  the  name  of  hie.aing  B 0g> 

of  Gloucester  County. 

RICHARD  HOGG  OF  RICHMOND 

Col.  Richard  Hogg  moved  to  Richmond,  Va„  m ^71>  'vhe^  ^e 
was  a Tavern  Keeper  during  the  American  Revolution.  Col.  iiieia 
in"  Lewis  ivas  a citizen  of  Richmond  at  the  same  time  and  dm  in-, 
the  revolutionary  war  was  in  charge  of  factories  turning  out  miun- 
tions  for  the  colonial  military  forces.  Richard  Hogg  had  a i.  - 
io  rm  an  ordinary,  or  tavern  in  1782  and  the  records  show  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  18  slaves,  five  cattle,  seven  horses  and  two 
* 1 wheels  * ’• — probably  wheeled  vehicles. 

The  reader  will  also  notice  that  there  was,  at  the  time  the 
census  was  taken,  a Stephen  Hogg  in  Gloucester  County. 

RICHARD  HOGG  died  in  York  County,  Va.,  in  1795,  which 
indicates  that  he  had  left  Gloucester  and  moved  over  on 
South  side  of  the  York  River  from  the  North  side..  Th  s 
probably  one  of  the  four  brothers  of  Abbingdon  Parish. 

JOHN  HOGG  OF  AMHERST  COUNTY 

The  tide  of  migration  from  Eastern  Virginia  to  the  m°untaiiis 
carried  to  Amherst  County  along  the  Western  water  of  the  James 
River  several  other  members  of  the  Hogg  family,  all  o 
were  named  John. 

JOHN  HOGG  of  Amherst  County  (one  of  them)  had  a very 
larae  famiW  consisting  of  thirteen  individual  white  persons  m 
1790  Judo-in"  by  the  size  of  his  family  this  John 
have  been  the  patriarch  of  the  Amherst  branch  of  the ^amfiy, 
although  another  John  Hogg  of  the  same  time  and  J 

had  eleven  in  his  family.  The  third  John  Hogg,  however,  baa 
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only  four  persons  in  his  family,  so  he,  possibly,  was  the  younger 
of  the  three. 

WILBOURN  HOGG,  another  member  of  the  family  lived  over 
in  Albemarle  County. 

MICAJAH,  OF  HANOVER  COUNTY 

MICAJAH  HOGG  lived  in  1790  in  Saint  Paul’s  Parish  in 
Hanover  County.  Again,  the  records  disclose,  the  Lewis  family 
helps  to  fill  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  it  was  that  John  Lewis 
practiced  law  and  employed  Patrick  Henry  to  help  him  prosecute 
the  “Parsons”  case,  and  from  the  family  of  John  Lewis  of 
Hanover,  many  of  the  Lewis  members  in  Albemarle  and  Amherst 
and  the  Valley  of  Virginia  came. 

In  addition  to  there  being  three  John  Hoggs  in  Amherst 
County  there  were  also  two  persons  named  John  Lewis. 

OFF  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  following  persons  by  the  named  of  Hogg  show  up  in  the 
old  96  District  in  South  Carolina  at  the  taking  of  the  first  census : 

Gideon  Hogg. 

John  Hogg. 

Lewis  Hogg. 

Thomas  Hogg. 

Sarah  Hogg. 

William  Hogg. 

and  the  following  in  the  Camden  District: 

George  Hogg. 

James  Hogg. 

Mary  Hogg. 

Thomas  Hogg. 

William  Hogg. 

and  a James  Hogg  in  the  Beaufort  District,  S.  C. 

We  also  find  Charles  and  John  Hogg  located  in  Franklin 
County,  N.  C.,  Elizabeth  and  Rebecca  Hogg  in  Halifax  County, 
and  James  Hogg  living  in  the  town  of  Hillsboro,  Orange  County, 
N.  C.,  in  1783,  when  the  Federal  census  was  taken. 


Of  course  there  are  a number  of  other  available  items  relat- 
ing to  the  Hogg  family,  which,  when  collected,  may  supply 
missing  links  to  establish  firmly  the  identity  of  Governor  Hogg’s 
earliest  ancestor,  but  we  are  confident  that  he  will  be  found 
among  those  named  in  the  foregoing  account.  The  following  out- 
line of  his  immediate  family  is  popularly  recognized  as  authorita- 
tive back  to  the  American  Revolution. 

JOHN  HOGG,  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER 

John.  Hogg  (probably  a son  of  Micajah  Hogg)  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army  from  Hanover  County,  Va. 
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He  is  credited  with  being  the  father  of  seven  children,  at  least 
three  of  them,  being  old  enough  to  serve  themselves  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  His  home  was  in  Newberry,  S.  C.,  in  the  old 
96  District.  The  three  known  sons  were: 

1.  Thomas  Hogg. 

2.  James  Hogg. 

3.  Lewis  Hogg. 

2.  James  Hogg  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  revolution. 

In  Greene  County,  Ga.,  we  obtained  access  to  the  old  land 
grant  records  of  that  county  made  by  the  council  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  prior  to  the  revolution.  They  were  in  the  original 
hand-writing  of  the  clerk  or  secretary  (not  photostats,  but  origi- 
nals) and,  though  somewhat  faded,  show  the  following  entry 
made  163  years  ago: 

1 ‘James  Hogg,  wife  and  five  children  in  law,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  from  13  to  7 years  of  age.  (Granted)  200  acres 
on  Fishing  Creek  on  the  second  dam  of  Middle  Fork.  September 
27,  1773.” 

We  even  ivent  out  to  the  neighborhood  of  this  land  on 
Fishing  Creek  and  found  standing  some  old  pre-revolutionary 
remnants  of  plantations  now  fallen  into  decay.  Since  the  march 
of  Sherman  through  these  parts  it  appears  to  have  been  the  land 
that  was  forgotten. 

3.  Lewis  Hogg  is  said  to  have  survived  the  revolution  but 
was  badly  wounded. 

1.  THOMAS  HOGG 

1.  Thomas  Hogg  married  Martha  Chandler,  daughter  of  John 
Chandler,  of  Newberry  County,  S.  C.  After  their  marriage  Thomas 
Hogg  moved  over  on  the  South  or  East  side  of  the  Savannah 
River  into  Greene  or  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  and  there  his  first 
child  was  born  in  1807.  He  was  named 

100.  JOSEPH  LEWIS  HOGG 

and  shortly  after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  over  to  Tuscaloosa 
County,  Ala.,  wdiere  a great  many  other  people  from  that  section 
of  Georgia  settled.  In  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.,  Joseph  Lewis 
Hogg  was  raised  to  manhood,  probably,  however,  having  attended 
old  Mercer  University  at  Penfield,  Ga.,  in  Greene  County,  from 
wdiere  his  father  had  moved  to  Alabama.  It  is  tradition  among 
the  descendants  of  Mercer  alumni  that  James  Lewis  Hogg  wrent 
to  school  at  Penfield  after  his  father  had  moved  to  Alabama. 
The  brothers  of  100.  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg  were: 

101.  Thomas  Hogg. 

102.  Stephen  Hogg. 

100.  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg  married  in  Alabama  Miss  Lucinda 
McMath,  a daughter  of  Elisha  McMath,  a prominent  planter 
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of  what  is  known  as  Roupe’s  Valley.  After  his  marriage  he 
brought  his  wife  and  family  to  Texas  in  1840  and  located  first 
in  Nacogdoches  and  afterwards  at  Rusk,  Texas.  His  two  brothers 
came  as  far  as  Mississippi  and  there  located  and  remained, 
raising  families. 

The  McMath  family  also  came  to  Texas  with  Joseph  Lewis 
Hogg  and  his  wife,  and  their  descendants  still  live  in  the  state. 

Joseph  Lewis  Hogg  was  an  attorney  and  a member  of  the 
Eighth  Congress  and  the  Convention  of  1845, _ also  a member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Texas  in  1846.  His  home  in  Husk  was  called 
“Mountain  Home.”  He  was  an  officer  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  died  in  action  while  leading  his  men  as  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  Southern  troops  in  the  war  between  the  states.  He 
gave  his  life  for  the  Southern  cause  and  impoverished  his  family, 
but  his  son,  James  Stephen  Hogg,  retrieved  the  family  fortunes 
and  made  his  native  State— Texas— one  of  its  greatest  governors. 

100.  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg  and  Lucinda  McMath  had  the  follow- 
ing  children: 

200.  Thomas  Hogg. 

201.  John  Hogg. 

202.  Lewis  Hogg. 

203.  Richard  Hogg. 

204.  James  Stephen  Hogg. 

205.  Fannie  Hogg. 

206.  Julia  Hogg. 

200.  THOMAS  HOGG 

married  a McMath  and  settled  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  where 
he  served  as  County  Judge  of  that  county  in  1876,  having  been 
succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  C.  C.  Scruggs,  when  he 
retired.  Among  his  children  were: 

300.  Dr.  Baylor  Hogg. 

301.  Annie  Hogg. 

302.  Permella  Hogg. 

303.  A daughter,  burned  to  death. 

300.  Dr.  Baylor  Hogg  was  a physician  and  surgeon  with  the 
First  Texas  Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  in  Cuba  with  the  army 
of  occupation  in  1898-99.  He  was  raised  in  Denton  and  after 
leaving  the  army  located  in  Houston  where  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  several  years  ago,  he  practiced  his  profession.  In 
attempting  to  save  the  life  of  his  sister  in  the  burning  home, 
when  a young  man,  he  almost  lost  his  own,  but  his  sister  died. 

301.  Annie  Hogg,  married.  Now  deceased. 

302.  Permella  Hogg,  married  Robert  Kelso,  lived  at  Fort 
"Worth  for  many  years.  Her  husband  died  recently  and  Mrs. 
Kelso  travels  a great  deal,  but  still  makes  her  home  in  Fort  Worth. 

201.  JOHN  HOGG 

201.  John  Hogg  was  postmaster  at  Decatur,  Wise  County, 
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Texas,  during  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  Presi- 

deI20. NlIw!sC Hogg  and  203.  Richard  Hogg  both  died  when 
young  boys. 

204.  JAMES  STEPHEN  HOGG 

204  James  Stephen  Hogg  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Up  married  April  22,  1874,  before  be  became  a member  of  the 

bar,  to  Miss  Sallie  Stinson  daughter  of Tv?0°J*d bounty  They°  bad 
well  known  and  prominent  farmer  of  Wood  County,  mey  na 

four  children. 

304.  William  C.  Hogg. 

305.  Michael  Hogg. 

306.  Miss  Ima  Hogg. 

307.  Thomas  Hogg. 

205.  MISS  FANNIE  HOGG 

205.  Miss  Fannie  Hogg  married  a man  by  the  name  of  Davis 
We  will  appreciate  any  data  received  from  any  authoritative  sour  e 
as  to  Mrs.  Davis’  family. 

206.  MISS  JULIA  HOGG 

206  Julia  Hogg  married  Mr.  McDougal  as  her  first  husband, 
by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Hon.  James  McDougal,  who  maroeu 
Miss  Calloway  and  lives  in  Austin.  He  is  a prominent  attome  , 
who  for  several  years  was  located  in  Houston.  Mrs.  McDoug 
married  second  Judge  Ferguson,  a prominent  attorney  of  Denton, 
Texas,  and  by  him  had  two  children . 

309.  Dr.  Brownlee  Ferguson. 

310.  Dr.  Bismark  Ferguson. 

Dr  Brownlee  Ferguson  lived  and  practiced  his  profession  in 
Waxahachie,  Texas,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  some  five  years  ago. 

Dr.  Bismark  Ferguson  lives  in  Lenaires,  Mexico,  some  100  mues 
South  of  Monterey,  where  he  is  a leading  physician  of  the  -ta 
and  has  a very  large  and  interesting  family.  (1) 

NOTE:  Will  be  grateful  for  any  reliable  information  on  the 
Hogg  family  from  researchers  or  others,  especially  any  101 
records.  — — 

(1)  We  place  the  birth  of  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg  in  Greene  County,  Gj, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  at  Washington  for  the 
1850  it  is  Shown  that  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  there  were  tne  following 

Per8EllenyHotg  ' ToVel  roofage,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  17S0. 

Hugh  T.  Hogg,  born  in  1800  in  Georgia,  who  had  the  flowing  chUdren. 
Mary  Hogg,  25  years  of  age;  Caroline  Hogg,  2o  years  of  age,  He  y 
years  of  age,  and.  Jane  Hogg,  19  years  ot  age. 

Isaac  Hogg,  49  years  old,  and  Mary  Hogg,  b0  years  or  age. 

Andrew  M.  Hogg,  26  years  of  age.  v 

From  the  same  source  (the  U.  S.  Census  reports  for  1850)  we  fomid  the 
two  Hogg  entries  in  Union  County  Arkansas:  VV  llliam  Hogg,  5,  “■jcey 

born  in  Georgia;  William  H.  Hogg,  28  years  old,  born  in  Alabama,  iney 
were  evidently  father  and  son. 
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THE  COLQUITT  FAMILY 


The  Colquitt  family,  so  far  as  the  American  history  of  the 
clan  is  concerned,  originated  in  Virginia.  We  find  Colquitts  in 
the  Eastern  section  of  Virginia  at  a very  early  date. 

The  old  Douglass  Register  of  births  and  marriages  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Va.,  contains  the  following  entry: 

“John  Colquitt  married  Elizabeth  Hendricks,  orphan  of  William 
Hendricks,  May  29,  1753,  in  Cumberland  County,  Va.” 

Last  summer  (1935)  we  visited  Lexington,  Ga.,  the  county 
seat  of  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.,  which  was  the  home  of  Hon. 
William  H.  Crawford,  one  time  member  of  the  cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington, and  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  South,  who 
almost  became  President. 

While  there  we  made  an  examination  of  the  old  time  records 
of  that  county,  many  of  them  dated  prior  to  1800.  Among  the 
other  interesting  records  which  we  found  and  of  which  we  made 
a transcript  was  the 

WILL  OF  JOHN  COLQUITT 
probated  June  13,  1800. 

In  his  will  John  Colquitt  mentioned  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  (no 
doubt  the  Elizabeth  Hendricks  of  the  marriage  recorded  in  1753 
in  Cumberland  County,  Va.)  and  sets  out  that  she  (his  widow, 
Elizabeth,)  is  to  support  his  daughter,  Hannah  Colquitt. 

He  also  gave  and  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Robert  Colquitt,  some 
land  he  owned  on  the  “North  side  of  Grove  Creek.” 

He  nominates  and  appoints  his  sons  Robert  Colquitt,  Samuel 
Colquitt  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Colquitt  his  Executors. 

The  will  is  witnessed  by  Martha  Bell,  George  Phillips  and 
Andrew  Bell. 

DEED  BY  ANDREW  BELL 

We  also  found  a deed  executed  October  22,  1796,  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  Andrew  Bell,  of  the  County  of  Oglethorpe,  to  James 
House,  Sr.,  of  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  in  consideration  of  $162.00, 
conveying  190  acres  of  land  in  Oglethorpe  County.  This  deed  was 
executed  before  John  Moore,  J.  P.,  and  witnessed  by  Joseph  Carter 
and  Charles  W.  Scroggins. 

In  Mr.  L.  E.  Daniel’s  history  of  “Texas — The  Country  and  Its 
Men”  we  find  that  Governor  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt’s  ancestrial  line 
set  down  as  follows: 

He  was  born  at  Camilla,  Mitchell  County,  Ga.,  December  16, 
1861.  His  parents  were  Thomas  J.  Colquitt  and  Ana  E.  Burkhalter. 
The  names  of  his  grandparents  are  not  given,  but  it  is  said  of 
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them  that  “they  were  natives  of  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  who 
emigrated  to  Greene  County,  Ga.,  in  1801,  where  the  Governor’s 
grandfather  was  a large  planter  who  took  part  in  the  Indian 
Wars  in  Alabama  under  command  of  General  Andrew  Jackson.” 

As  John  Colquitt  died  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.,  in  the  year 
1800,  he  was  perhaps  not  the  grandfather  of  Governor  Colquitt  of 
Texas,  although  Lexington  is  next  to  Greene  County.  He  was 
evidently  a close  relative  and  he  did  not  come  from  Virginia, 
but  prior  to  1800. 

Walter  T.  Colquitt,  a Georgian,  was  a member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  that  State,  before  the  war  between  the  states, 
and  his  son  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  a Confederate  general,  Governor 
and  United  States  Senator. 

We  have  visited  the  famous  Ehodes  Memorial  on  Peachtree 
Street  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  several  times.  It  is  the  storage  place  and 
the  historic  vault  of  Georgia,  and  its  walls  are  hung  with  portraits 
of  famous  Georgians.  There  we  found  two  massive  paintings  of 
the  Georgia  Colquitts.  It  is  a famous  and  distinguished  Southern 
family  with  its  roots  planted  deep  in  the  soil  of  Colonial  Virginia, 
but  with'  its  sons  and  daughters  scattered,  like  other  early 
patriots,  to  the  four  winds  of  the  South. 

Both  Texas  and  Georgia  have  had  the  Governors  Colquitt. 


JAMES  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON 


Some  time  about  the  year  1835  a young  lawyer,  fresh  from 
his  studies  at  the  LTniversitv  of  North  Carolina  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  who,  the  year  previous  had  been  admitted  to 
practice,  hung  out  his  shingle  in  the  little  town  of  Canton  Missis- 
sippi. The  shingle  bore  the  name  of  James  P.  Henderson. 

James  Pinckney  Henderson  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  the  son  of  Lawson  Henderson  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Carruth,  who  were  married  in  Lincoln  County.,  in  that 
State,  July  25,  1798.  Both  Lawson  Henderson  and  his  wife  were 
descendants  of  a long  line  of  early  American  ancestors  amon? 
whom  were  many  distingushed  citizens.  Their  son,  James  Pinckney 
Henderson,  was  destined  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Texas  after  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 


The  first  Henderson  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jamestown, 
Va.,  early  in  the  17th  century,  coming  from  Scotland.  His  name  was 

1.  THOMAS  HENDEESON 

who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Yellow  Springs,  Va.  His  son 
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100.  RICHARD  HENDERSON 

who  lived  in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  married  Margaret  Washer,  the 
daughter  of  an  early  Virginia  burgess,  known  as  Ensign  Washer. 
This  Richard  Henderson  had  a number  of  sons,  from  whom  nearly 
all  of  th'e  Henderson  family  in  the  Southern  States  are  descended. 
Among  his  children  was 

200.  SAMUEL  HENDERSON 

who  was  bom  in  the  year  1700  in  Hanover  County,  Va.  It  is 
from  this  200.  Samuel  Henderson  that  James  Pinckney  Henderson, 
who  was  Governor  of  Texas  when  the  First  Texas  Legislature 
met,  is  descended. 


200.  Samuel  Henderson,  of  Hanover  County,  V a.,  married 
Elizabeth  Williams,  a daughter  of  John  Williams,  in  1732.  The 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Williams  was  Mary  Kelynge.  daughter  of 
Lord  George  Kelynge.  John  Williams,  her  husband,  was  born 
about  1768  and  came  to  Virginia  some  years  prior  to  1700,  his  sister, 
Ann  Williams,  having  married  John  Daniel,  of  York  County, 
about  1698-99. 

Samuel  Henderson  ( above  1 was,  about  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
Sheriff  of  Hanover  County.  Va.,  but  in  1745  he  and  his  wife  and 
several  members  of  his  wife's  family  moved  to  Granville  County. 
N.  C.,  where  in  1754.  some  nine  years  later,  he  was  elected  Sheriff 
of  that  county.  The  following  list  of  their  children  may  not 
be  absolutely  correct,  but  we  have  found  evidence  indicating 
that  each  of  the  Hendersons  here  named  were  his  children: 

300.  Richard  Henderson,  bom  1735. 

301.  Nathaniel  Henderson,  born  December  1,  1736. 

302.  Joseph  Henderson,  bom  1737. 

303.  Pleasant  Henderson. 

304.  John  Henderson. 

305.  Samuel  Henderson. 

306.  William  Henderson. 

300.  Col.  (Judge)  Richard  Henderson  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  important  men  of  his  day.  He,  it  was,  who  with 
Daniel  Boone,  Col.  Richard  Calloway  and  others,  negotiated  the 
famous  deal  with  the  Indians  South  of  the  Ohio  River,  later  repu- 
diated by  the  Government  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
Government  of  Transylvania  actually  organized  under  a proprietor 
system  and  a Legislature  convened  and  enacted  laws.  Col.  Hender- 
son and  his  associates,  however,  were  given  immense  grants  of 
lands  for  their  part  in  the  final  settlement.  But  all  of  this 
would  make  another  chapter  of  history.  Col.  Richard  Henderson 
was  the  father  of  Judge  Leonard  Henderson  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina. 

301.  Nathaniel  Henderson  left  a long  line  of  descendants 
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in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  other  Southern  States,  among 
them  many  who  were  distinguished.  He  was  buried  in  Hawkins 
County,  Tenn.,  on  his  640  acre  land  grant. 

302.  Joseph  Henderson  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  mar- 
ried Isbel  Delphy  Lee. 

303.  Pleasant  Henderson  left  North  Carolina  and  moved  to 
Carroll  County,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  and  is  buried.  Some  of  his 
descendants  moved  to  Texas. 

304.  John  Henderson  moved  to  South  Carolina.  He  is  buried 
near  Grendal  Shoals,  Pawlet,  S.  C. 

305.  Samuel  Henderson  died  and  was  buried  in  Rockingham 
County,  N.  C. 

306  William  Henderson  is  buried  in  Spartanburg  District,  S_. 
C.  He  was  the  famous  General  William  Henderson  who  served 
the  Colonies  in  the  American  Revolution  with  great  distinction. 

We  have  no  positive  proof  of  what  wTe  believe  to  be  a fact, 
that  General  William  Henderson,  of  South  Carolina,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Hon.  James  Pinckney  Henderson,  but  we  do  know 
that  his  mother  was  a Carruth  and  that  the  Carruth  family,  many 
of  whom  emigrated  to  Texas  in  the  early  days,  lived  m South 
Carolina  and  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  just  North  of  the 
Spartanburg  District,  We  also  know  that  the  Lawson  family  lived 
in  the  same  section  of  the  country  and  that  there  was  anot  er 
one  of  the  sons  of  Sheriff  Samuel  Henderson  who  had  a_son 
Lawson,  who,  however,  died  single.  That  General  William  Hen- 
derson (and,  if  not  he,  then  his  brother  John)  had  a son  Lawson 
Henderson  who  married  a Carruth  seems  logical  and  probable.  If 
so  he  was  the  GeneraPs  grandson  and  inherited  the  same  name 
Pinckney  from  the  family  of  that  name  with  which  his  grandfather 
was  allied  in  the  American  Revolution. 

The  original  North  Carolina  seat  of  the  Henderson  family  was 
in  Granville  County,  the  county  of  which  Samuel  Henderson  had 
served  as  Sheriff  and  his  son  Richard  Henderson  as  a deputy 
under  him  and  later  in  life  as  a distinguished  judge  on  the  bench. 

In  this  same  county  lived  Memucan  Hunt.  He  was  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Granville  County  and  he  had  a,  son  William  Hunt, 
who  was  a prominent  citizen  there.  William  Hunt  had  a son 
Memucan  Hunt. 

Memucan  Hunt,  the  younger,  left  Granville  County,  N.  C.,  and 
went  to  Canton,  Miss.,  where  he  met  his  friend  and  former  school- 
mate, James  Pinckney  Henderson.  The  whole  country,  at  that 
time,  was  alive  with  rumors  about  the  struggle  for  independence 
being  made  by  the  people  of  Texas.  Henderson  and  Hunt  hurriedly 
raised  a company  and  “lit  out”  ahead  of  it  for  Texas.  They 
arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  but 
they  arrived  in  time  to  enlist  in  the  cause  and  were  at  once 
drafted  by  Sam  Houston  and  President  Burnett.  They  went 
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back  after  the  boys  they  had  organized  and  brought  them  to 
Texas. 

James  Pinckney  Henderson  was  made  a member  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  being  appointed  Attorney  General  and 
later  Secretary  of  State. 

In  1845  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Texas,  but  left  to  com- 
mand the  Texas  troops  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  the  days  of 
the  Republic  he  had  also  been  minister  to  England  and  France. 
He  married  Frances  E.  Cox,  daughter  of  John  Cox  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  shortly  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat  in  that  body. 


Memucan  Hunt,  the  old  time  friend  of  Gov.  James  Pinckney 
Henderson  and  who  came  to  Texas  with  him,  was  appointed 
Minister  in  behalf  of  the  Republic  to  the  United  States  at 
Washington  by  General  Sam  Houston.  His  home  was  in  Galveston 
where  he  married  a Miss  Howard. 


HON.  CLINT  C.  SMALL 


The  Small  family  came  from  England,  to  Virginia,  probably 
some  time  about  1750,  and  at  least  two  members  of  the  family 
who  were  brothers  and  probably  the  sons  of  the  original  emigrant, 
settled  in  Amherst  County,  Va.,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynch- 
burg, where  they  were  living  in  1783.  Their  names  were : 

LAWRENCE  SMALL. 

WILLIAM  SMALL. 

One  of  these  two  had  a son  named  William  Small,  Jr.,  who  was 
probably  the  father  of 

1.  Rev.  Matthew  Small. 

1.  _ Matthew  Small  was  a Cumberland  Presbyterian  preacher, 
bom  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  whence,  no  doubt,  his  parents  had 
emigrated  from  Amherst  County,  Va. 

He  married  a young  lady  of  Irish  descent,  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  in  doubt.  Our  guess  is  that  she  was  a Miss  Baxter. 

He  must  have  been  bom  between  1800  and  1810  which  was 
about  the  time  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
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ized  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  One  of  his  sons 
was  born  as  early  as  1829,  so  that  his  parents  to  be  of  marriage- 
able age  must  have  been  born  about  20  years  earlier. 

The  children  of  Rev.  Matthew  Small  were  seven  in  number 
consisting  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  names  of  two 
only  having  been  discovered.  They  were: 

100.  Baxter  Small. 

101.  William  A.  Small. 

100.  Baxter  Small  came  to  Texas  and  located  in  Kaufman 
County  and  lived  at  or  near  the  town  of  Forney,  about  twenty 
miles  East  of  Dallas. 

101.  William  A.  Small  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon.  Clint 
C.  Small.  He  was  born  in  McMinn  County,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  1829,  at  which  place  his  father,  Rev.  Matthew 
Small,  was  probably  following  his  calling  as  a minister  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians. 

NOTE:  McMinn  County,  Tennessee,  was  at  one  time  a part 
of  the  territory  that  belonged  to  Knox  County  and  also  was  a 
part  of  North  Carolina,  before  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  organ- 
ized. It  was  a part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Purchase 
and  was  not  opened  for  settlement  until  about  the  year  1820 
when  several  counties  around  it  came  into  being.  It  is  in  the 
historical  section  of  East  Tennessee  and  it  was  here  that  many 
of  the  young  men  who  went  to  the  war  with  Mexico  organized 
and  trained.  Rhea  County  lies  just  West  of  McMinn  County  and 
Dayton,  the  town  where  the  famous  “ monkey’ ’ trial  was  held 
some  years  ago  is  the  county  seat.  The  town  of  Athens  is  the 
county  seat  now  of  McMinn  County.  It  is  the  home  of  a splendid 
college. 

William  A.  Small  married  Harriett  C.  Nicholson,  the  daughter 
of  Lemuel  Nicholson  and  his  wife,  Mary  B.  Waddell.  Harriett  was 
born  in  1836.  She  was  alive  in  1916  and  living  with  relatives  who. 
at  that  time,  resided  in  Mobile,  Ala.  They  had  the  following 
children : 

200.  Lemuel  M.  Small. 

201.  Edward  H.  Small. 

202.  Andrew  B.  Small. 

203.  Jesse  Small. 

204.  Charley  Small  (Daughter). 

205.  Minnie  Small. 

206.  William  H.  Small. 

207.  Hattie  Small. 

208.  Grace  Small. 

209.  Beulah  Small. 

200.  Lemuel  M.  Small  came  West  and  resided  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

201.  Edward  H.  Small,  became  better  known  in  after  years 
as  Judge  E.  H.  Small. 
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He  was  bom  in  DeKalb  County,  Alabama  in  the  year  1860 
where  his  lather,  William  A.  Small,  was  county  surveyor  and 
held  other  positions  of  trust  with  his  neighbors. 

His  home  was  at  Collinsville,  Ala. 

He  married  Miss  Olivia  Furr,  daughter  of  Leonard  Furr  and 
his  wife,  who  had  been  Parthenia  Lane. 

They  had  the  following  children: 

300.  Ada  Small. 

301.  Cleo  Small. 

302.  Clinton  C.  Small. 

303.  Horace  M.  Small. 

304.  Hattie  Small. 

305.  Grace  Small. 

306.  Hugh  Small. 

307.  Nell  Small. 

NOTE:  When  yon  travel  in  Alabama  you  may  find  yourself 
some  time  on  the  road  North  out  of  Birmingham  on  Highway 
No.  11. 

If  so,  you  will,  in  a couple  of  hours,  or  less  pass  through  the 
town  of’  Gadsden.  It  is  a kind  of  railroad  town  lying  back  in 
the  rough  country  among  the  Lookout  Mountain  range,  croing 
North  out  of  Gadsden,  a cross  road  will  take  you  over  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  down  into  what  is  known  as  Wi  s 
Valley  up  which  the  highway  winds  towards  the  Tennessee  line. 
Some  eighteen  miles  North  of  Gadsden  you  will  come  to  a gap 
in  the  high  ridge  that  parallels  the  highway  along  the  West 
side,  through  which  you  cross  over  into  Big  Wills  Valley.  At 
this  gap  and  lying  at  the  base  of  the  high,  ridge  you  come  to 
a small  tow  with  a straggling  row  of  old  time  Southern  homes 
and  a half  dozen  country  stores  and  a drug  emporium,  not  to 
say  a few  enterprising  filling  stations? 

If  you  had  come  along  this  road  in  1888  you  would  have 
a young  man  running  a drug  store.  The  town  is  Collinsville,  Ala., 
and  the  young  man  would  have  been  Mr.  Edward  H.  Small,  wno 
had  just  been  to  Fort  Payne,  the  county  seat  of  DeKalb  County, 
some  ten  miles  further  up  the  highway,  about  six  years  before, 
to  boy  his  marriage  license.  He  now  had  three  children,  two  little 
girls  and  a baby  boy.  The  boy  had  been  named  Clinton  C.  Judge 
Small  was  doing  very  well,  thank  you,  and  his  young  vrife. 
Olivia,  too.  He  was  thinking  about  going  to  Texas,  where  his 
hrothpr  206.  William  H.  Small  was  to  practice  medicine  in  Dallas. 
Dr.  Small  did  come  to  Dallas  and  the  other  Smalls,  most  oi 
them,  also  came  along.  So  what  Alabama  lost,  Texas  gained, 
almost  including,  in  1935,  a real,  first-class  governor. 
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THE  VINCES  OF  VINCES’  BAYOU 


By  R.  B,  Humphrey 

History’s  lightning,  however  mild  the  shock  or  small,  the  object, 
needs  strike  but  once;  so  perfect  is  its  aim,  so  sure  its  purpose 
that  it  can  not  miss  and  it  never  repeats.  Racing  armies  clashed 
near  a straggling  village  in  Belgium  and  Waterloo  became  a 
synonym  for  defeat;  a civil  war  battle  ranged  round  a southern 
plantation  home  and  Chancell orsville  was  immortal;  a modest  citi- 
zen of  New  England  rode  the  countryside  and  Paul  Revere  found 
himself  the  favored  child  of  fame.  When  Sam  Houston  the  fateful 
noon  of  April  21,  1836  sent  Deaf  Smith  to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  Vince’s  Bayou  and  that  faithful  patriot  later  reported  the 
errand  done,  the  name  of  Vince,  thus  linked  with  the  incidents 
of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  became  entitled  to  have  always— 
though  tiny  its  niche — a place  in  the  Texas  house  of  fame. 

In  the  year  1824  Allen  Vince,  for  whom  the  Bayou  was  named 
and  who  built  the  bridge  that  was  destroyed,  became  the  first 
white  settler  on  Buffalo  Bayou  in  the  region  East  and  Southeast 
of  where  the  city  of  Houston  now  stands,  the  area  of  the  battlefield 
of  San  Jacinto.  With  his  brothers.  John,  Richard  and  William, 
and  his  sister  Susan,  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  raising  industry  and. 
as  the  country  filled  with  settlers,  dealt  in  land  and  slaves.  The 
author  of  The  Raven  states  that  on  the  night  of  April  20,  Houston  s 
army  feasted  on  Vince  Brothers’  cows,  which  at  that  season  and 
in  that  climate  on  the  open  range  would  be  in  fit  condition  for 
the  table — or  the  camp  fire.  It  is  not  of  record  that  any  Vince 
fought  at  San  Jacinto. 

Emigrating  from  Tennessee  where  he  was  bora  about  1785  to 
Alabama,  where  his  first  wife  died,  Allen  Vince  came  on.  to 
Texas  some  time  before  1821  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
until  May,  1849.  date  of  his  death,  was  a colorful  and  active  figure 
in  the  life  of  the  fast  developing  frontier  community.  His.  name 
appears  many  times  in  the  newspapers  of  that  period  and  in  the 
various  court  house  records  of  more  than  one  county.  Thus  he  is 
shown  to  have  been  the  foreman  of  the  first  errand  jury  impanelled 
in  Harrisburg  County  in  December,  1836,  while  as  a resident  of 
Port  Bend  County,  to  which  he  later  moved,  he  is  shown  as 
defendant,  in  a law  suit  of  such  unusual  nature  as  to  seem  to 
justify  mention  here. 

Crossing  a prairie  near  Clear  Lake  on  a morning  in  May,  1836. 
through  one  of  the  heavy  fogs  that  sometimes  form  in  that  part 
of  Texas,  he  beheld  dimiy  outlined  ahead  what  seemed  to  him  a 
Mexican  soldier  carrying  a musket.  Dangerous  refugees  were  not 
uncommon  in  that  region  in  those  days  and  he  thought  best  to 
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slioot  first  and  inquire  afterwards.  He  told  another  settler  that 
he  had  killed  a Mexican  soldier  on  the  prairie  and  some  months 
thereafter,  when  he  refused  to  pay  damages,  one  Caples  sued  him 
for  a large  sum  for  shooting  and  killing  his  valuable  mulatto 
slave.  The  case  was  filed  in  Fort  Bend  County,  probably  because 
it  was  in  that  county  that  the  shooting  took  place,  and  the 
processes  of  the  law  became  promptly  to  manifest  themselves. 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a call  for  trial  of  the  case  was  had 
in  October,  1843,  only  seven  years  after  it  was  filed,  but  a mistrial 
resulted  because  a jury'  could  not  agre  and  the  court  then  trans- 
ferred the  case  to  Brazoria  County  where  it  was  pending  on  the 
docket  of  the  district  court  when  Vince  died  in  1849,  having  been 
before  the  court  for  thirteen  years.  Such  rapid  progress  in  the 
administration  of  justice  coincides  closely  with  the  admirable  speed 
achieved  by  some  of  our  courts  in  these  modem  days. 

Wilson  Strickland  came  to  Texas  in  1829  and  received  in  1838 
from  the  Republic  of  Texas  an  headright  certificate  for  a survey 
of  1476  acres  of  land,  the  amount  allowed  at  that  time  to  an 
emigrant  who  was  a single  person.  He  gave  to  Allen  Vince  what 
was  then  called  a locative  interest  in  this  certificate  and  Vince 
proceeded  to  locate  and  survey  out  the  land  in  what  is  now 
the  Conroe  oil  field,  in  Montgomery  County.  Soon  after  petroleum 
began  to  be  produced  from  adjoining  lands  in  1932  litigation 
arose  over  this  title.  The  rightful  heirship  of  Allen  Vince, . the 
rightful  heirship  of  Wilson  Strickland,  boundary  lines,  validity 
of  ancient  court  judgments,  adverse  possession,  common  law 
marriages  and  others  things  of  like  nature  which  generally,  figure 
in  important  Texas  land  suits  promptly  began  to  develop  in  this 
one.  The  case  has  been  on  the  docket  at  Conroe  several  years 
now,  there  being  eight  hundred  persons  and  corporations  involved 
as  parties  with  "more  than  sixty  law  firms  interested.  Because  of 
the  pendency  of  this  litigation,  not  wishing  to  explore  here  any 
controverted  issues,  much  interesting  material  bearing  on  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  Vince  family,  their  relatives  and  asso- 
ciates had  to  be  discarded  in  preparing  this  article. 

Richard,  John  and  William  Vince,  Allen ’s  brothers,  are  said 
to  have  died  childless.  There  is  a record  that  Richard  married, 
but  it  is  also  of  record  that  he  had  no  children.  Another  brother, 
who  remained  in  Mississippi  married  and  raised  a large  family. 
The  family  also  had  three  daughters,  Susan,  Mary  and  Sarah. 
Sarah  married  a man  named  Stewart  and  they  lived  for  a time 
at  Harrisburg,  having  one  son  bom  there  in  1826,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Mississippi.  Mary  married  a man  named  Tyson  but 
did  not  move  to  Texas. 

The  other  sister,  Susan,  died  at  Lampasas  in  1878,  last  of  the 
family  to  depart.  The  monument  to  her  memory  in  the  Lampasas 
cemetery  states  that  she  was  born  in  1791  and  that  she  “was  one 
of  the  old  300,”  meaning  that  she  came  to. Texas  with  Austin’s 
first  colony  in  1821.  Though  married  three  times  she  never  had  a 
child.  Austin’s  colony  roll  shows  her  as  a single  woman  as  late 
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as  1826  and  she  was  granted  a tract  of  land  as  a single  person. 
She  married  a man  named  Clark,  who  died  and  after  her  death 
she  married  Somers.  To  Somers  was  granted  about  1842  the  land 
upon  which  part  of  the  original  townsite  of  Lampasas  is  located. 
After  Somers  death,  about  184o,  she  married  Thomas  Pratt,  who 
had  been  a member  of  the  ill-fated  Hier  ExpecUtion,  to 
drawn  a white  bean.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  English  birth. 
His  death  occurred  in  1879  at  Lampasas.  Judge  W.  IT.  Browning 
of  that  city,  distinguished  lawyer  and  ex-Confederate  soldier,  v as 
named  as  one  of  the  executors  in  his  will.  There  are  also  other 
persons  in  Lampasas  County  besides  Judge  Browning  who  very 
well  remember  Captain  Pratt  and  Aunt  Susan  as  they  are  called 
Susan  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Texas  the  first  hogs,  domestic 
swine.  From  different  sources  the  writer  has  been  told  second- 
hand her  account  of  this  experience ; that  she  began  the  trip 
with  a sow  and  a litter  of  pigs,  crated,  m a wagon,  but  the 
sow  got  awav,  was  probably  devoured  by  some  wild  animal  and 
then  the  pigs  had  to  be  raised  by  hand.  When  the  administration 
of  Allen  Vince’s  estate  was  closed  at  Richmond  m 1860  the  personal 
property  was  decreed  to  Susan.  At  that  time  she  moved  with 
her  husband  to  Lampasas  County  and  it  is  said  that  they  too 
with  them  a very  large  herd  of  cattle  and  many  horses.  Though 
she  lived  on  the  frontier  from  1821  to^  1878  (wbat  a period  ot 
time •)  and  bravelv  endured  her  share  of  the  risks,  hardships  and 
anxieties  incident'  to  existence  at  the  front  of  civilization  m 
those  days,  yet  it  is  said  that  she  remained  a gentle  and  womanly 
woman,  charitable  and  kindly  and  a much  loved  neighbor,  ~Ls. 
R.  D.  McAnally  of  Lometa,  Texas,  lived  for  a time  m the  Fratt 
home  in  Lampasas  when  a child. 

Austin’s  colony  roll  for  1826  shows  Allen  Vince  a widower  with, 
one  dependent.  This  dependent  apparently  was  his  son,  V liiiam 
Vince,  who  came  with  him  to  Texas,  was  old  enough  to  serve  m 
the  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  granted  a tract  o±  land  and  w o 
died  unmarried  in  1838. 


In  January,  1839,  at  Houston,  Allen  Vince  legally  married  Ann 
M clone.  They  had  no  children  and  after  his  death  she  married 
Rev.  Obadiah  Dodson,  a retired  Baptist  preacher  at  Henderson, 
in  May,  1850.  * 

Apparently  Allen  Vince  never  had  but  two  children,  the  older 
being  William,  just  above  mentioned,  and  the  other  being  n 
Vince,  a son  of  illegitimate  birth  whose  mother  was  Matilda 
Wilburn.  Maybe  we’re  introducing  new  actors  into  this  drama 
too  rapidly.  One  at  a time. 

In  February,  1838,  Vince  petitioned  the  probate  court  of  Harris 
County  to  appoint  a guardian  for  the  three  minor  children  ot 
Matilda  Wilburn,  alleging  that  she  had  died.  He  himseii  was 
appointed  to  such  guardianship.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
presented  a petition  reciting  that  about  the  year  1828  he  contracte 
to  marry  Matilda  Wilburn,  but  that  he  had  never  married  her; 
that  it  was  not  convenient  to  find  a preacher,  priest  or  orticer 
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and  that  while  he  waited  for  a convenient  time,  she  died;  that 
they  had  a son,  one  John  Vince,  then  about  ten  years  of  age, 
whom  he  prayed  the  congress  to  make  legitimate  and  capable  of 
inheriting  property.  This  petition  the  congress  granted  by  enact- 
ing a special  law  making  John  Vince  a legitimate  heir  of  Allen 
Vince  and  Matilda  Wilburn.  What  afterwards  happened  to  this 
child  is  a matter  of  dispute.  There  is  no  official  record  of  his 
death  in  the  form  of  administration  of  estate  or  probate  of  will. 
Susan  and  Thomas  Pratt  signed  a statement  in  1874  to  the  effect 
that  he  died  before  his  father  died,  but  not  stating  the  date  of 
his  death.  In  1847  a petition  was  presented  to  the  probate  court 
of  Fort  Bend  County  asking  for  appointment  of  a guardian  for 
John  Vince.  The  petition  is  signed  John  Vince,  and  names  Allen 
Vince  as  his  father.  The  court  in  response  to  said  petition  appointed 
Thomas  Pratt  guardian,  but  the  order  of  appointment  recites  that 
this  John  Vince  is  a minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
whereas,  the  John  Vince  who  was  the  son  of  Allen  and  Matilda 
would  have  been  nineteen  at  that  time.  A clerical  error,  no  doubt. 
The  court  records  do  not  show  any  step  in  said  guardianship 
other  than  the  appointment.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  last  undisputed 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  John  Vince  in  this  world  in  1847, 
in  the  said  guardianship  proceedings — if  they  may  be  called  un- 
disputed. United  States  census  records  are  said  to  throw  no  light 
upon  his  whereabouts  in  1850,  or  any  later  date.  In  1907  there 
died  at  Proctor,  Comanche  County,  Texas,  one  Cadmus  Wilburn, 
a man  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  had  married  a widow 
who  had  a large  family  of  children,  but  never  had  a child  of  his 
own.  He  was  an  active  Masonic  worker,  had  been  a Confederate 
soldier  and  claimed  to  have  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  California. 
Witnesses  are  not  wanting  who  state  that  he  told  them  when  alive 
that  he  was  the  identical  person  named  John  Vince  who  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Matilda  Wilburn  and  the  man  for  whom  the 
bayou  was  named,  that  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  had  changed 
his  name  long  ago.  This  story,  or  theory,  is  roundly  scouted  by 
another  group,  who  claim  that  John  Vince  went  to  California 
and  there  died  about  the  year  1850.  A letter  credited  to  Allen 
Vince  and  said  to  bear  his  signature,  dated  in  August  1847,  is 
said  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  death  of  his  son  in  the  words : 
“Since  Johnny  died/'  etc.  The  only  point  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished here  is  that  Allen  Vince  has  today  no  direct  living  descend- 
ants, both  William  and  John  having  died  childless.  Another  of 
th'e  stories  about  John  may  not  be  out  of  order:  An  aged  Mexican 
woman,  said  to  reside  at  or  near  Matamoras,  Mexico,  is  credited 
with  stoutly  maintaining  that  she  know  John  Vince  in  her  child- 
hood that  she  attended  his  funeral;  that  he  “courted”  her  older 
sister;  that  her  father  and  mother  were  servants  or  employees  of 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  when  that  great  soldier  lived  on 
the  China  Grove  plantation  in  Brazoria  County,  Texas;  that  John 
Vince  died  while  Johnson  was  “away  at  wrar  in  Mexico,”  which 
the  record  shows  was  during  a period  beginning  early  in  1846  and 
ending  late  in  1848. 

Official  records  show  Matilda  Wilburn  petitioning  the  Mexican 
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government  for  land  in  1830,  through  the  Nacogdoches  department, 
setting  forth  that  she  was  then  a widow  and  the  head  of  a family. 
This  petition  was  not  granted,  but  after  Texas  became  a Republic 
and  after  her  death,  a league  and  labor  was  granted  to  her  heirs, 
she  having  been  an  emigrant  and  the  head  of  a family  in  1836. 
The  certificate  was  located  in  Montgomery  and  Bastrop  Counties. 
Allen  Vince,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  also  granted  land  as  the 
head  ox  a family.  In  his  petition  to  Congress  for  legitimation  of 
his  son  .John,  he  affirmed  that  he  had  contracted  to  marry  Matilda, 
but  never  did  marry  her  and  this  affirmation  seems  clearly  estab- 
lished, at  least  as  to  no  marriage,  by  the  fact  that  a league  and 
labor  of  land  was  granted  to  each  of  them,  since  such  grants  were 
made  only  to  heads  of  families,  and  if  they  had  been  married  in 
1836,  she  could  not  have  received  her  grant.  In  a contest  in  a South 
Texas  county  over  the  estate  of  a decedent  named  White  the  testi- 
mony by  deposition  of  persons  who  knew  Matilda  in  both  Louisiana 
and  Texas  is  on  file..  Part  of  this  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
she  emigrated  to  Texas  in  1825,  leaving  the  emigrant  boat  at 
EarPs  landing  on  the  San  Jacinto.  Testimony  on  file  in  still 
another  old  case  is  in  substance  that  she  died  in  or  near  Houston 
about  1837.  She  had  several  children  besides  John  and  has  many 
descendants  now  living  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  other  States. 

Arm  Melone,  whom  Allen  Vince  legally  married  in  Houston  in 
1839,  was  born  Martha  Ann  Baker  in  Georgia  in  1789.  A family 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of  her  brother,  in  a remote 
section  of  Georgia,  shows  that  her  people  emigrated  to  that  State 
from  South  Carolina.  In  1807  she  married  John  H.  Hendrick.  Her 
first  child,  John  H.  Hendrick,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1809,  and  her 
second,  Seaborn  J.  Hendrick  was  bom  in  1813.  In  1816  her  hus- 
band was  slain  by  Indians  in  Georgia.  Afterwards  she  married 
Sherrod  Melone,  who  died  some  time  in  1820.  Judge  S.  J.  Hendrick, 
long  time  County  Judge  of  Rusk  County,  chairman  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Batle  Grounds  Commission  in  1897,  legislator,  and  promi- 
nent Texan,  was  her  grandson.  In  1897  he  gave  to  Houston  news- 
papers several  interviews  which  indicate  that  she  came  to  Texas 
about  1828.  Judge  Hendrick  seems  to  have  believed  that  she  mar- 
ried Allen  Vince  at  about  that  time.  Common  law  marriage  or 
marriage  without  license  or  clergy  was  then  so  common,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  saw  fit  to  enact 
a law  providing  for  all  persons  so  married  to  legitimate . such 
marriage  by  legal  marriage  subsequently  performed  and  the  infer- 
ence that  a common  law  marriage  preceded  their  legal^  marriage 
is  not  unwarranted.  The  story  that  Allen  and  Ann  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Jacinto  battle  grounds  in  1836  seems  well  sup- 
ported from  many  sources.  Certain  of  her  living  descendants  have 
in  their  possession  silverware  said  to  have  been  used  in  serving 
Sam  Houston  with  food  while  he  lay  wounded  followingthe  battle. 
She  did  not  receive  a land  grant  either  from  Mexico  or  the 
Republic,  which  strongly  indicates  a condition  of  legal  coverture 
in  1836.  After  Allen  Vince’  death,  as  before  stated,  she  married 
Rev.  Obadiah  Dodson  in  Rusk  County.  He  died  about  1855  and 
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she  died  July  12,  1869,  in  Rusk  County.  She  never  had  anj  other 
children  than  the  two  sons  named.  Hendricks  in  Texas  might 
warrant  an  addition  article,  but  little  is  known  of  Obadiah  Dodson. 
It  is  said  that  he  came  to  Texas  before  the  Revolution;  that  he 
went  on  further  west,  but  returned.  During  his  absence  a brother, 
living  in  Houston  about  1840,  believing  him  dead,  administered 
his  estate.  The  record  of  the  administration  does  not  sho'v  that 
he  protested  upon  his  return  if,  indeed,  he  knew  anything  about  it. 


EARLY  MARRIAGES  IN  DALLAS 
COUNTY,  TEXAS 


(From  The  County  Records) 

Apperson,  James  P.  and  Mary  C.  Gary  (Gray),  August  15,  1850. 
Akers,  Thomas  and  Sarah  J.  Bennett,  July  22,  1850. 

Archibald,  Thomas  W.  and  Mary  C.  Mallory,  November  30,  1853. 
Ames,  Joseph  S.  and  Margaret  Robert,  June  26,  1855. 

Alburn,  Francis  W.  and  Lydia  A.  Manly,  June  15,  1855. 
Aldridge,  Newton  and  Mary  C.  Kidd,  October  3,  1855. 

Burks,  Thomas  A.  and  Delilah  Hall,  July  10,  1853. 

Bedford,  A.  and  Rachael  A.  Goodnight,  April  12,  1855. 

Bledsoe,  W.  A.  and  Jane  Boyles,  March  1,  1855. 

Badgley,  Job  and  Lyddy  Mark,  February  6,  1848. 

Baker,  James  M.  and  Ruth  Forester,  February  17,  1848. 

Barker,  Joshua  and  Sarah  Hart,  April  20,  1848. 

Bruton,  James  and  Nancy  Edwards,  April  30,  1848. 

Billingsley,  W m.  and  Orena  Kirkland,  July  26,  1848. 

Boyd,  Wm.  I.  and  Melburn  B.  Baggett,  July  31,  1848. 

Bruton,  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Cox,  August  3,  1848. 

Balsmier,  Henry  and  Eliza  Goodwin,  October  7,  1847. 

Barns,  Wm.  D.  and  Tabitha  T.  Smith,  January  4,  1849. 

Bryan,  James  B.  and  Elizabeth  Harter,  February  18,  1849. 
Beeman,  James  J.  and  Catherine  Mapper,  January  7,  1849. 
Bledsoe,  Anthony  and  Martha  Huitt,  March  11,  1849. 

Bethuran,  Benj.  F.  and  Nancy  P.  Elam,  March  13,  1848. 

Beeman,  Isaac  and  Harriet  Bethuran,  May  30,  3849. 

Browder,  Edward  C.  and  Elizabeth  Coaps,  license  issued  Sep- 
tember 25,  1849,  no  other  returns. 

Burford,  Nat  M.  and  Mary  J.  Knight,  January  18,  1854. 

Boyle,  Henry  J.  and  Mary  H.  Kelly,  July  1,  1855. 

Brandenburg,  Samuel  and  Lydia  Huston,  June  14,  1854. 

| . 5 Brown,  Charles  H.  and  Clarissa  M.  P.  Bennett,  June  13,  1854. 

Brooks,  James  C.  and  Castrina  Standifer,  December  5,  1854. 
Burnham,  Horace  and  Malinda  Cole,  October  4,  1849. 

Brown,  Hezekiah  and  Mary  Ann  Little,  February  28,  1850. 
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Brandenburg,  John  and  Nancy  Ann  Carr,  July  4,  1850. 
Billingsley,  J.  B.  and  Susan  Dickson,  July  20,  1850. 

Bernard,  Thomas  and  Mary  C.  Rawlins,  December  24,  1850. 
Bradshaw,  James  W.  and  Polly  Ann  Milsap,  March  16,  1851. 
Ballard,  Neely  M.  and  Jane  Ray,  March  19,  1851. 

Burnett,  Rufus  and  Elizabeth  McCommas,  September  2,  1851. 
Beeman,  Wm.  H.  and  Martha  Dye,  September  25,  1851. 

Bennett,  James  M.  and  Miranda  Dye,  December  23,  1852. 

Beeman,  James  J.  and  Elizabeth  Baker,  November  29,  1851. 
Brown,  Daniel  and  Mary  Blacker  (Blocker),  January  3,  1853. 
Beverley,  Wm.  and  Rebecca  Crownover,  February  17,  1853. 
Beverley,  James  and  M.  J.  Huffines,  March  16,  1853. 

Black,  Calvin  and  Narcissus  Reed,  June  16,  1853. 

Bennett,  Elisha  D.  and  Priscilla  Spurlock,  July  9,  1853. 

Cate,  James  and  Elvira  Mays,  September  30,  1847. 

Campbell,  Thomas  A.  and  Margaret  A.  Coombes,  January  31, 1849. 
Caldwell,  Timothy  and  Nancy  Ray,  May  23,  1850. 

Carter,  Asher  W.  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Wood,  March  23,  1854. 
Carter,  Wormiey  and  Lucy  Ann  Anderson,  January  4,  1854. 
Caudle,  C.  and  Sarah  Ann  Rourland  (Bourland?)  August  1,  1854. 
Caster,  Daniel  and  Nancy  Beets,  November  18,  1852. 

Chenault,  Wm.  and  Rith  Ann  Jackson,  December  19,  1849. 
Chapman,  John  C.  and  Nancy  C.  Wampler,  July  4,  1850. 
Chenowith,  Thomas  S.  and  Hannah  Keenan,  August  7,  1847. 
Chesier,  Thomas  and  Sarah  J.  Rawlins,  July  25,  1850. 

Clark,  A.  J.  and  Sarah  Myers,  April  30,  1849. 

Cole,  James  M.  and  Sarah  A.  Bennett,  December^ll,  1850. 

Cole,  Macoree  and  Rosanna  Conover,  June  29,  1851. 

Cole,  George  W.  and  Nancy  Monk,  February  5,  1848. 

Conger,  S.  D.  and  Mary  E.  Rhoades,  July  5,  1853. 

Connor,  Wm.  D.  and  Nancy  Fikes,  March  18,  1849. 

Combs,  Joshua  M.  and  Ruth  A.  Ricketts,  January  23,  1850. 

Cook,  Henry  and  Rachael  J.  Martin,  November  29,  1853. 

Cook,  James  and  Sarah  E.  Mayes,  March  31,  1853. 

Cook,  John  C.  and  Elvira  Mays,  September  30,  1847. 

Cook,  Robert  M.  and  Martha  Ann  Armstrong,  June  19,  1850. 
Coombes,  Isaac  N.  and  Berilla  Myres  (Myers).  Two  returns.. 

May  14, 1848,  John  Cole,  J.  P.,  June  4, 1848,  Rev.  Finis  E.  King. 
Coombes,  Wm.  and  Rachael  McDowell,  September  28,  1849. 
Coombes,  Wm.  E.  and  Elizabeth  J.  Evans,  June  11,  1849. 
Coombes,  Zur  and  Sarah  Evans,  September  27,  1849. 

Cox,  Geo.  W.  and  Mary  Carver,  August  30,  1846. 

Cox,  Henry  and  Emily  Elam,  December  19,  1849. 

Cox,  Jesse  and  Rosanna  McCommas,  October  1,  1850. 

Cox,  Joseph  and  Narcissus  Elam,  October  5,  1848. 

Cox,  Wm.  and  Mary  Dike,  September  28,  1848. 

Croley,  Richard  and  AJmeda  Leake,  December  28,  1849. 
Crowley,  Benjamin  F.  and  Edna  Leake,  April  19,  1849. 

Daggett,  Henry  O.  and  Sarah  Ellen  Marsh,  October  2,  1851. 
Dake,  J.  O.  and  Jane  Weaver,  August  2,  1855. 

Daken,  Perry  and  Ann  Rebecca  Walker,  November  30,  1848. 
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Daniel,  John  H.  and  Rebecca  Ray,  December  6,  1849. 

Davis,  Benjamin  F.  and  Lyddy  J.  Mills,  July  4,  1854. 

Delay,  Daniel  and  Mary  Smith,  July  30,  1854. 

Dixon,  Solomon  and  Kesiah  Wiley,  February  26,  1852. 

Dowdy,  Alamson  and  Rebecca  Shelton,  January  28,  1848. 

Dowdy,  Alamson  and  Mary  Kinney,  October  10,  1852. 

Draper,  Wm.  and  Martha  A.  Hancock,  November  20,  1850. 
Dunaway,  F.  W.  and  Eurelia  N.  Granberry,  August  24  1852. 
Dye,  Enoch  and  Elvira  A.  Keen,  September  24,  1851. 

Eakins,  John  J.  and  Ophelia  Crutchlield,  October  30,  1850. 
Eddlemon,  David  and  Nancy  P.  Earnest,  August  18,  1853. 
Edwards,  John  and  Mary  F.  Rowe,  May  29,  1853. 

Edwards,  L.  J.  and  Mary  Pile,  February  4,  1855. 

Elam,  Franklin  and  Angeline  Moore,  June  4,  1855. 

Evans,  John  and  Elvira  Christa,  July  7,  1849. 

Everett,  Francis  M.  and  Martha  Ramsey,  December  25,  1849. 
Everts,  Matthew  B.  and  Eunice  H.  Baker,  May  1,  1853. 

Faren,  Michael  and  Myranda  Haggard,  January  19,  1854. 
Fams,  John  W.  and  Mary  J.  Fletcher,  March  13,  1853. 

Ferguson,  George  W.  and  Mary  Ann  Hyder,  March  27,  1852. 
Fisher,  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  Cook,  October  13,  1852. 

Forgy,  Wm.  A.  and  Malinda  Rawlins,  May  30,  1850. 

Franklin,  Levi  and  Nancy  Rodgers,  December  14,  1848. 

Freeman,  Alphonse  and  Amanda  Eiliston,  June  26,  1850. 

Frost,  John  L.  and  Elizabeth  F.  Blue,  March  11,  1852. 

Fugit,  Benjamin  and  Mary  C.  Tucker,  April  15,  1855. 

Fyke,  Archer  and  Jemima  Myers,  May  22,  1853. 

Galloway,  D.  R.  S.  C.  and  Jane  Manning,  December  9,  1847. 
Gilbert,  Robert  Y.  and  Mary  Jane  Wisdom,  March  4,  1852. 

Gill,  Eldridge  and  Lucinda  M.  McDonald,  June  23,  1853. 

Goar,  Clement  and  Susan  Reniroe,  June  28,  1854. 

Good,  John  Jay  and  Susan  Ann  Floyd,  July  26,  1854. 

Goodwin,  John  J.  and  Mary  C.  Haggard,  August  24,  1854. 
Gracy,  Fayette  and  Margaret  A.  E.  Harris,  September  7,  1854. 
Green,  Drury  and  Epsy  Ann  Sanford,  July  27,  1854. 

Green,  Sanford  and  Margaret  Ann  Sanford,  August  23,  1855. 
Guest,  Calvin  and  Nancy  Henderson,  January  10,  1854. 

Gunnels,  Washington  and  Polly  Sparks,  May  4,  1848. 

Hall,  Henry  H.  and  Matilda  Carter,  December  2,  1850. 

Hanley,  J.  and  Susan  Smith,  May  17,  1849. 

Harper,  Benjamin  and  Cinthia  Ellison,  July  3,  1853. 

Hart,  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Ray,  October  11, 1848. 

Hart,  John  C.  and  Nancy  Ann  Low~,  January  23,  1854. 

Hart,  Sampson  and  Nancy  Caldwell,  September  14,  1854. 

Hart,  Thomas  M.  and  America  LowTe,  October  18,  1853. 

Hart  Wallace  C.  and  Rebecca  Guiles,  October  3,  IS^Q. 

Harrison,  William  D.  and  Mary  J.  Lenard,  June  5,  1855. 
Harwood,  Alexander  and  Isabella  O.  Daniel,  September  10,  1850. 
Haught,  A.  C.  and  Rith  Beeman,  October  14,  1850. 

Haught,  Peter  and  Susanna  Jane  Pruitt,  March  1,  1854. 

Hawpe,  T.  C.  and  Electa  Ann  Bethuran,  May  31,  1848. 
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Haywood,  Soloman  and  Keziah  Morris,  May  12,  1850. 

Heath,  Amos  T.  and  Sarah  L.  Paries,  December  11,  1851. 
Heath,  Johnston  and  Mary  Jane  Merrill,  November  19,  1851. 
Henderson,  Jasper  W.  and  Mary  Ann  Scribner,  June  19,  1855. 
Henderson,  John  and  Melvina  Kimble,  November  25,  1817. 
Henderson,  S.  B.  and  Lucy  Scribner,  April  30,  1855. 

Hickson,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Newton,  March  30,  1849. 
Hittson,  W.  D.  and  Eliza  J.  James,  August  1,  1853. 

Holland,  John  N.  and  Orzilla  M.  Heath,  January  8,  1852. 
Holford,  J.  H.  and  Mary  Hart,  March  3,  1853. 

Horn,  Samuel  A.  and  Louisa  McAnaw,  February  2,  1854. 
Horton,  John  and  Elizabeth  M.  Hopkins,  March  13,  1849. 
Horton,  John  and  Clarinda  H.  Young,  March  30,  1854. 

Horton,  Enoch  and  Lucy  Ann  Lanier,  May  24,  1855. 

Hoover,  Samuel  and  Lueretia  Frost,  May  11,  1854. 

Howard,  Matthew  and  Milla  Edwards,  June  12,  1853. 
Howerton,  Simeon  A.  and  Eveline  Heath,  October  28,  1851. 
Hughk,  Claiborne  and  Martha  A.  Walker,  June  8,  1852. 
Hunsaker,  Riley  and  Rebecca  Beets,  August  26,  1852. 

Hunt,  Edward  W.  and  Adelia  Jane  Thomas,  April  13,  1848. 
Hurst,  Bradford  C.  and  Emily  Jane  Irwing,  April  27,  1854. 
Hurst,  Carter,  H.  and  Mary  Ann  Evans,  July  19,  1852. 

Hurst,  John  J.  and  Linai  Combs,  July  4,  1850. 

Huston,  John  and  Nancy  Divers,  June  14,  1855. 

Hyden,  James  G.  and  Matilda  Smith,  October  19,  1852. 
Xnglehart,  James  W.  and  Mary  A.  Condit,  January  26,  1852. 
Jackson,  Andrew  S.  and  Elizabeth  Dye,  December  4,  1852. 
Jackson,  James  and  Diana  Jane  Dads,  December  10,  1850. 
Jackson,  James  and  Mary  J.  Herring,  June  30,  1851. 

Johnson,  Thomas  and  Susanna  Snider,  October  3,  1850. 

Jones,  Hanel  C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  Merrill,  May  1,  1851. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


IS  YOUR  ANCESTOR  ON  THIS  LIST? 


The  following  named  Revolutionary  Soldiers  of  note  have 
lineal  descendants  who  are  now  living  in  the  State  of  Texas: 


AARON  BURLESON,  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a brother 
— or  said  to  be — of  Sir  Edward  Burleson  who  emigrated  to  New 
England.  However,  it  may  have  been  his  father  Aaron  who  was 
the  brother  of  Sir  Edvrard.  Anyway,  Aaron  Burleson  was  the 
Ancestor  of  all  the  distinguished  Burlesons  of  Texas,  including 
Ex-Postmaster  General  Albert  Sydney  Burleson,  of  Austin. 
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ALEXANDER  CRAWFORD  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  the 
ancestor  of  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cofer  of  Austin,  who  was  Miss  Corine 
Able. 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  DUVAL,  the  distinguished  Virginia  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Davidson  of 
Austin,  who,  before  her  marriage,  was  Miss  Susan  Howard. 

ALBION  THROCKMORTON  of  Virginia.  He  was  a member  of 
the  great  Throckmorton  family  of  early  Virginia  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  Governor  James  W.  Throckmorton  and  among  his 
descendants  living  in  Texas  today  is  Mrs.  D.  H.  Hart,  Jr.,  of 
Austin,  Texas,  who  before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Lucile  Shirley. 
The  Shirleys  came  from  McKinney,  the  home  of  Governor  Throck- 
morton in  his  lifetime.  Mrs.  Hart’s  mother  is  still  living  in  Austin. 

JOHN  FOUCHE  GARNER,  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  the  ances- 
tor of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Long,  of  Austin. 

JESSE  WOMACK  of  Virginia.  There  were  a great  many  Jesse 
Womack’s  in  Revolutionary  Days  and  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another.  But  the  Jesse  Womack  of  Virginia  here 
referred  to  is  the  ancestor  of  a great  many  Texans,  among  them 
being  the  Sealy  family  of  Galveston  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Maxey,  of 
Austin,  who  before  her  marriage  was  Mary  Frances  Campbell. 
Some  of  the  Womacks,  among  them  a Jesse,  went  to  Georgia  after 
the  revolution  and  some  of  them  came  to  Texas  in  the  days  of 
the  Republic.  We  would  appreciate  any  information  in  regard  to 
this  family  from  relatives  or  other  reliable  sources. 

DAVID  OWEN,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Milton  Morris  of  Austin 
is  descended  from  this  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  as 
well  as  dozens  of  other  members  of  the  Maxwell  family  in  Texas. 

COL.  WILLIAM  LEWIS,  of  Virginia.  Col.  William  Lewis  was 
of  the  Irish  family  of  Lewis’s  who  settled  around  the  Borden 
Grant  in  Western  Virginia  and  his  descendants  and  the  decendants 
of  that  Lewis  family  scattered  throughout  Texas.  Among  them  is 
Mrs.  John  Preston  of  Austin  and  the  Mavericks  of  San  Antonio. 

PATRICK  HENRY,  of  Virginia.  Among  the  descendants  of 
the  great  orator,  Pat  lick  Henry,  in  Texas  may  be  mentioned  Mi'S. 
M.  F.  Thornton  of  Austin  and  Judge  Stanhope  Henry  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  in  Austin.  There  are,  of  course, 
a great  many  others. 
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JAMES  HERNDON,  of  North  Carolina.  The  Herndons  came 
from  Virginia,  but  James  Herndon  of  North  Carolina,  Revolution- 
try  patriot,  was  the  ancestor  of  Mrs.  George  Walling,  of  Austin, 
who  was  Miss  Lillie  Harris. 

CALEB  BAKER,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  B.  H.  Anderson,  of  Manor, 
Texas,  is  a descendant  of  this  soldier  of  Virginia.  She  was  Miss 
Sallie  Rector. 

FRANCIS  SATTERWHITE,  of  Virginia.  This  is  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  who  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  Col.  George  W. 
Littlefield  of  Austin  and  his  descendants,  including  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Buford  of  Austin. 

GENERAL  ANDREW  PICKENS,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
descendants  in  Texas,  among  them  being  Mrs.  Forrest  Farley  of 
Austin,  Texas,  who,  before  her  marriage,  was  a Carruth,  Miss 
Sallie . Calhoun  Carruth.  Her  Carruth  ancestors  settled  around 
the  Irish  colony  known  as  the  Calhoun  settlement  in  South  Caro- 
lina, from  whence  came  Patrick  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  Mrs.  Farley 
has  long  been  an  active  worker  in  civic  affairs  and  in  the  Presby- 
terian denomination  in  Austin. 

RICHARD  BLAND,  of  Virginia.  There  were  few  revolutionary 
soldiers  who  left  descendants,  apparently,  some  of  whom  have  not 
finally  found  their  way  to  Texas.  Mrs.  George  P.  Evans,  of 
Huntsville,  Texas,  claims  descent  from  Richard  Bland.  She  was 
Miss  Martha  Doak.  The  Doak  family  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Virginia  and  the  South,  having  come  to  Virginia  early  from 
Pennsylvania. 


MAJOR  JOHN  PEARSON,  of  South  Carolina.  Here  was  a 
most  interesting  Revolutionary  patriot  and  to  think  that  his 
descendants  live  right  here  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The  one  we  have 
found  is  Mrs.  G.  G.  Acree,  who  was  Sharlie  Fain  McCarty,  no 
doubt  a descendant,  also  of  the  Daniel  McCarty  of  South  Carolina, 
whose  will  we  found  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  Major  John 
Pearson  who  located  the  land,  as  an  engineer,  on  which  the 
earliest  fort  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  built,  Fort  Loudon. 
This  Fort  is  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  Government  and  restored  as 
it  was  ^ at  the  time  of  the  massacre  when  some  200  occupants 
were  killed  by  the  Indians.  We  visited  the  Fort  Loudon  site  last 
summer. 


MAJOR  RICHARD  GOODE,  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  not 
surprising  tnat  the  descen  fants  of  Major  Goode  : T Id  be  repre- 

sented^  in  Texas,  since  his  was  a numerous  family  and  peopled 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Alabama.  Mississipoi 
and  practically  all  of  the  Southern  States,  as  disclosed  by  “Vir- 
ginia Cousins.’;  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Love,  of  Dallas,  who  was  Miss 
flattie  Goode  is  a descendant.  The  Love  family  is  itself  a dis- 
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tinguished  one  and  this  alliance  with  the  Goodes  gives  the  younger 
generation  many  distinguished  kin. 

JAMES  HAYNES,  of  North  Carolina.  This  revolutionary  patriot 
is  the  direct  ancestor  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wright,  of  Denton;  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Thomkins,  of  Corpus  Christi;  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Cockrell, 

of  Dallas. 

ALEXANDER  MEBANE.  The  Mebanes  of  North  Carolina.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  them?  If  you  have  ever  visited  North  Carolina 
you  have  passed  through  the  town  of  Mebane,  the  seat  of  old 
Alexander  Mebane.  Mrs.  Lewis  T.  Tarver  of  Dallas,  who  was  Miss 
Jennie  Banks,  is  a descendant  of  the  Mebanes. 

MAJOR  ROBERT  GILLIAM,  SR.,  of  South  Carolina.  There 
are  a number  of  mentions  of  the  Gilliams  in  this  issue  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine.  Major  Robert  Gilliam  was 
of  the  same  family.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Bradford,  who  was  May  Reynolds, 
is  a descendent  of  Major  Robert  Gilliam.  She  lives  in  Dallas/Texas. 

JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a Justice. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Bradfield,  who  was  Ouida  Ragsdale,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
is  a descendant.  The  Witherspoons  of  South  Carolina  went  to 
North  Carolina  and  came  to  America  in  the  early  half  of  the 
18th  Century  from  England.  We  have  the  exact  date  of  their 
arrival  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

MAJOR  LEVI  TODD,  of  Virginia.  He  was  a distinguished 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Margaret  S. 
Carruth,  of  Dallas,  who  vras  Margaret  Scruggs.  Mrs.  Carruth 
is  quite  a genealogist  and  has  done  a great  deal  of  work  and  is 
entitled'  to  high  rank  along  this  line.  This  wre  have  discovered 
by  finding  many  of  her  own  notes.  She  is  also  a descendant  of 
the  SeruggS'family^ that  settled  in  Virginia  in  an  early  day,  stopped 
for  awhile  in  Berford  County,  scattered  out  over  the  South  and 
may  now  be  found  in  every  State  in  the  South  and  in  practically 
all  parts  of  Texas.  They  were  related  to  the  Groce  family  in  the 
early  days  and  have  kept  up  the  name  and  relationship  in 
many  ways. 

' COL.  DANIEL  GILLESPIE,  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
is  represented  by  Miss  Margaret  Todd  of  Dallas.  The  Gillespies 
are  ^ related  to  the  Houstons  and  many  of  the  other  prominent 
families  of  the  South  and  there  have  been  so  many  descendants 
that  some  of  them  declare  they  are  not  related,  but  they  all  are. 
We  have  a great  many  notes  relating  to  the  Gillespie  family  and 
its  various  ramifications  and  branches. 
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SOME  BOOK  REVIEWS 

■ 

BACK  FROM  GOLIAD,  by  G.  W.  Barrington.  Published  by  the 

Southwest  Press,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Barrington,  while  a prolific  and  entertaining  writer, 
whose  previous  efforts  have  been  mainly  classed  as  “westerns”, 
in  “Back  From  Goliad”  steps  out  of  character  and  becomes  a real, 
sure  enough  writer.  Please,  so  far  as  this  type  of  work  is  con- 
cerned, write  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  vividly  told  tale  of  the  young  Kentucky  volunteer,  who 
cunningly  outwitted  the  volley  - fire  on  Palm  Sunday  at  Goliad, 
becomes  a gripping,  breath-holding  story  of  adventure,  suspense 
and  anticipation,  as  here  related.  Through  it,  as  though  in  the 
background,  you  can  hear  the  sing  of  bullets,  feel  the  sting  of 
spent  balls  and  sense  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  chase  from 
start  to  finish.  After  laying  down  the  neatly  published  volume 
you  wonder  why  somebody  did  not  write  it  long  ago.  Evidently 
the  theme  was  waiting — waiting  for  the  touch  of  a master  hand 
to  array  it  all  in  its  rightful  dress. 

Athos,  Porthos  and  D’Artagnon!  At  every  turn  an  adventure, 
around  every  comer  an  antagonist.  At  times  struck  to  their  knees 
almost  vanquished,  only  to  rise  again  more  dangerous,  more  deter- 
mined to  “carry  on”.  An  appropriate  simile. 

Into  it  all  creeps  the  treachery  of  Urrea,  the  gallantry  of 
Fannin,  the  unswerving  devotion  of  determined  but  untrained  vol- 
unteers from  Kentucky,  from  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Then  the  broken  promises,  the  fateful  volleys  and  the  heartless 
an(l  unrelenting  Mexican  lancers  and  rancheros  hot  on  the  trail  of 
fugitive  patriots. 

Just  one  little  chapter  from  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  Texas 
Revolution,  given  its  proper  perspective;  enlarged  to  its  just  pro- 
portions. What  a great  store-house  of  material  has  been  invaded  1 
And  how  adequately  handled.  Mr.  Barrington  has  discovered  a 
rich  and  fertile  field  for  his  itching  pen.  Let  us  hope  for  another 
juicy  morsel  like  “Back  from  Goliad.” 


A TEXAS  SCRAP  BOOK.  By  D.  W.  C.  Baker,  of  Austin,  Texas. 
First  published  in  1875.  Reproduced  bv  The  Steck  Companv,  of 
Austin,  Texas,  1935. 

It  has  been  sixtv-six  years  since  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  of  New 
lork,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  published  “A  Texas  Srap  Book” 
by  D.  W.  C.  Baker,  of  Austin.  For  many  years  Baker’s  Scrap 
Book  has  been  listed  as  “rare”  by  collectors.  To  obtain  a copy 
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of  the  original  for  $25  or  $50  was  considered  by  collectors  a real 
find.  Through  the  enterprise  of  the  Steck  Company,  of  Austin, 
every  owner  of  a library,  large  or  small  can  obtain  a facsimile 
copy  of  the  original  work. 

The  book  is  a remarkable  collection  of  historical  data,  intelli- 
gently and  methodically  arranged  by  one  who  was  himself  familiar 
with  many  of  the  events  and  many  of  the  men  who  made  Texas 
history.  It  represents  a life  - time  of  careful  compiling  of  valuable 
clippings  from  current  newspapers  and  publications,  including 
prominent  men  and  matters  of  the  many  decades  of  Texas  history 
preceding  its  first  publication.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  under 
any  one  other  cover  of  any  other  Texas  volume  may  be  found  as 
large  and  as  varied  a collection  of  important  historical  data  as  is 
included  in  the  Baker  Scrap  Book. 

First  published,  as  stated,  in  1874,  it  includes  a list  of  those 
members . of  the  Texas  Veterans  Association  who  attended  a big 
reunion  in  Houston  in  1874,  the  year  before  its  publication.  In 
that  list  will  be  found  the  names  of  many  veterans  of  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  and  of  others  who  served  in  the  Indian  battles 
during  the  days  of  the  Republic.  There  are  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  about  125  prominent  Texans,  many  accounts  of  im- 
portant events  written  by  men  who  were  actual  participants  and 
eye  witnesses  to  the  scenes  recorded,  lists  of  public  officers  of 
the  Republic  and  the  State  and  page  after  page  of  invaluable 
material  for  the  student  and  researcher  seeking  facts  as  a basis 
for  any  thesis  bearing  on  the  history  of  Texas. 

Not  only  every  school  library,  but  every  student  will  find  him- 
' self  enriched  by  the  possession  of  such  a valuable  work.  We  must 
confess  that  for  much  information  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine,  we  have  drawn  upon  the 
material  appearing  in  Baker’s  Texas  Scrap  Book. 
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CHIT  CHAT  WITH  OUR  PUBLIC 


The  trepidation  with  which  we  sent  ont  the  first  issne  of  the 
SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  MAGAZINE  is  entirely 
absent  as  this  one  goes  to  press.  If  we  had  an  inferiority  complex 
it  has  been  dissipated.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
Vol.  1,  No.  1 entered  the  mails  the  gobs  of  gloom  almost  obscured 
our  mental  vision.  Then  this  came: 

“I  today  received  your  first  issue.  I have  read  enough  in  it  to 
know  that  I am  going  to  like  it.  Texas  needs  just  such  a maga- 
zine. Keep  it  up — don’t  weaken.  I enclose  my  check  for  a year’s 
subscription.  Very  truly  yours,  L.  W.  KEMP.” 


We  call  that  a model  letter  and  a model  example  for  others 
to  follow.  Mr.  Kemp  just  happened  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Texas  Historians  for  the  Texas  Centennial  and 
author  of  Texas  historical  works  of  great  value.-  When  his  letter 
showed  up  the  skies  began  to  peek  through  the  clouds.  We  are 
proud  that  he  is  our  first  subscriber.  He  had  no  intimation  of  the 
birth  of  our  literary  ofi  spring  but  without  his  permission  we  have 
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made  him  the  god-father,  a distinction,  if  not  an  honor,  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

Of  course,  a few  of  our  personal  friends  immediately  subscribed 
upon  seeing  the  magazine.  This  was  a compliment  that  we  appre- 
ciated, but  after  they  had  looked  the  first  number  over,  their 
kindly  comments  indicated  a real  appreciation  of  the  publication. 
We  are  grateful  for  their  support,  which  we  knew  we  would  have, 
even  if  the  magazine  was  in  fact  a “ rotten’ ’ piece  of  work.  We 
can  hardly  count  them  in  as  a boost,  but  they  have  done  their 
part,  bless  them.  May  their  shadows  never  grow  dim! 

Then  we  heard  from  a dear  lady  away  over  in  Washington, 
Gerogia.  She  wrote: 

“I  was  much  pleased  to  receive  a copv  of  the  SOUTHERN 
HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  MAGAZINE;  in* fact  I am  still  excited 
over  the  possibility  that  we  are  to  be  offered  such  a magazine.  I 
marvel  at  everything  I see — the  cover,  with  the  picture  of  Sam 
Houston’s  school;  the  paper,  strongly  bound;  the  style  in  which 
it  is  written  and  the  contents!  Everything  in  this  magazine  has 
given  me  pleasure.  The  South  is  to  be  congratulated,  particularly 
my  section  of  the  South,  which  has  done  next  to  nothing  in  this 
field  of  research.” 

This  was  from  Mrs.  Edgar  Lamar  Smith,  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Research  specialist,  of  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  Ga. 
The  letter  made  us  blush.  The  sky  was  beginning  to  clear  up  now 
and  the  sun  was  almost  shining  right  down  on  us.  Then  came 
another  letter  from  the  same  section.  It  was  from  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Brocket  Rice,  a grandson  of  Hon.  Robert  McAlpine  Williamson, 
wdio  has  been  called  “The  Patrick  Henry  of  Texas,”  better  known 
as  “Three-Legged  Willie.”  Dr.  Rice  is  a noted  Georgia  historian 
and  his  contributions  to  the  Atlanta  and  other  Georgia  newspapers 
brighten  their  pages  nearly  every  week.  His  specialty  is  Greene 
County,  where  he  resides.  We  mailed  him  a sample  copy  and 
here  came  an  acknowledgement  reading: 

“I  was  delightfully  surprised  to  receive  the  Februarv  number 
of  the  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  MAGAZINE,  yes- 
terday, and  I digested  its  contents  before  I laid  it  down.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  and  Mrs.  Ray  on  this  wonderful  piece  of 
work,  which  is  the  result  of  much  effort  and  considerable  expense 
in  both  money  and  time  and  which  is  the  result  of  a personal 
investigation  of  the  records  back  in  the  States  where  these  ‘Fathers 
of  Texas’  came  from.  Barring  a few  slight  errors  in  the  William- 
son material,  which  I shall  correct,  it  is  well  nigh  perfect!” 
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We  mailed  out  more  copies.  Among  them  was  one  to  Mrs.  John 
Trotwood  Moore,  State  Librarian,  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  a few  days 
came  her  subscription.  The  same  results  were  obtained  from  Miss 
Marie  B.  Owen,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  From  the  State  Library  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Thompson  wrote  us  that  she  wanted 
it  sent  and  that  “it  is  certainly  very  fine  and  worth  while.* ■ 5 Miss 
Georgia  McMeans  of  Palestine,  Texas,  ordered  the  magazine  sent 
to  the  Library,  then  other  Libraries  over  Texas  began  to  come 
in,  one  or  two  at  a time,  but  they  came.  The  sun  was  shining  good. 

But  the  libraries  were  not  alone  in  sending  in  subscriptions. 
Individuals  heard  of  the  magazine.  Several  subscribers  from  Hous- 
ton, Austin  and  other  Texas  towns.  One  came  from  Carrollton, 
Miss.,  one  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  another  from  Chatham,  Va., 
and  so  on.  They  have  all  had  something  good  and  nothing  bad 
to  say  about  the  publication.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Allen,  another  Georgia 
subscriber  said: 

“I  am  quite  interested  in  your  magazine  and  think  it  is  just 
what  is  needed  in  the  South.” 

and  still  another  wrote  in  from  North  Carolina,  saying: 

“I  think  you  are  doing  a good  thing,  and  I think  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  such  a magazine/5 

These  two  latter  comments  are  about  the  substance  and  effect 
of  what  we  hear  from  all  of  them.  It  is  just  such  complimentary 
statements  as  these,  accompanied  by  a certain — ah,  er — jingling 
evidence  of  sincerity  that  has  kept  the  home  fires  burning. 

Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  we  received  this: 

“New  York,  N.  Y., 

March  18,  1936. 

“We  received  by  this  morning 5s  mail  the  first  copy  of  the 
SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  MAGAZINE  and  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  getting  out  such  a useful  work  and  with 
so  much  valuable  material.  ...  I am  giving  you  a good  write  up 
in  a review,  which  will  not  appear,  however,  until  July,  as  our 
material  for  the  April  issue  went  to  press  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 
I think  your  magazine  fills  a real  need  and  fills  it  very  well  and 
I wish  you  all  the  success  in  the  world.  Sincerely  yours.  H.  Minot 
Pitman,  Editor  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Record.5  5 

The  oldest  magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  and  the 
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official  publication  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society.  Ye  Gods! 

We’re  off!  When  everybody  believes  we  have  a good  publica- 
tion and  we  are  half  way  convinced  of  it  ourselves,  it  is  bound 
to  succeed.  Just  tell  your  friends  about  it  and  take  good  care 
of  each  number,  so  that  your  file  will  be  complete.  Back  numbers 
will  be  hard  to  get. 


EARLY  DAY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MASONIC  LODGE 


The  following  is  a partial  list  of  Presidents  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  and  of  Governors  of  the  State  of  Texas  who  were 
Masons  and  the  names  of  the  Lodges  of  that  order  to  which 
they  belonged: 


General.  Sam  Houston,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
1836,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  1859,  Holland  Lodge 
No.  1,  Houston ; 

David  Burnett,  President  of  the  Republic ; Holland  Lodge  No.  1 : 
No  Anson  Jones,  President  of  the  Republic,  1844;  Holland  Lodge 

J.  Pinckney  Henderson,  Governor,  1846;  Red  Land  Lodge  No. 
3,  San  Augustine ; 

George  Tyler  Wood,  Governor,  1847;  Forest  Lodge  No.  19, 
Huntsville ; . 

EHsha  M.  Pease,  Governor;  St.  John’s  Lodge  No.  5,  Brazoria: 
11  R.  Runnels,  Governor,  1856 ; Austin  Lodge  No.  12,  Austin ; 
Edward  Clark,  Governor,  1861 ; Austin  Lodge  No  12  • 

Francis  R.  Lubbock,  Governor,  1862;  Holland  Lodge  No  1. 
Houston;  ° 

A.  J.  Hamilton,  Governor,  1865;  Palestine  Lodge  No  31- 
James  W.  Throckmorton,  Governor,  1866;  St.  John’s  Lodge  No. 
51,  McKinney ; ° 


Edmond  J.  Davis,  Governor,  1870;  Rio  Grande  Lodge  No.  81 
BrownsviUe ; 


Richard  Coke,  Governor,  1874;  Waco  Lodge  No.  92,  Waco; 
Tyler-  ^ R Hubbard’  Governor  1876,  St.  John’s  Lodge  No.  53, 


Oran  M.  Roberts,  Governor,  1879 ; Red  Land  Lodge  No.  3,  San 
Augustine ; 


Guadalupe reland’  GoVernor’  1883 ; Guadalupe  Lodge  No.  109, 

Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross,  Governor,  1887:  Waco  Lodge  No  92. 
Waco;  53  * ' 


Jefferson63  A-  Gulberson,  Governor,  1896;  Jefferson  Lodge  No.  38, 

Joseph,  D.  Sayers,  Governor,  1899;  Gamble  Lodge  No.  244, 
Bastrop.  ° 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SEARCH  OF  ANCESTORS 


When  I was  first  “ elected0  by  a certain  member  of  the  family 
to  trace  the  family  history,  I had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  enormity 
of  the  task,  nor  any  conception  of  the  way  to  begin  the  search.  I 
soon  realized  that  this  was  a full  time,  life  time  job.  I did 
not  know  whether  to  begin  with  my  parents  and  work  back,  or 
to  pick  some  family  of  the  same  name  in  Burke's  Peerage  and  work 
forward  from  that,  but  finally  decided  on  the  former  course.  I Imew 
the  names  of  only  three  sets  of  grandparents,  so  I had  to  begin  at 
the  very  beginning. 

I knew  the  State  and  county  from  which  my  mother's  family 
had  come  to  Texas,  and  when  and  where  her  parents  were  born. 

I found  that  there  were  numerous  families  of  the  same  name  in 
that  state,  and  how  was  I to  distinguish  my  Browns  from  all  the 
others?  Each  family  had  a John,  a James  and  a vVilliam.  Each  of 
these  grew  up  and  produced  other  Johns,  James  and  Williams.  It 
was  very  confusing.  And  here  I learned  the  importance  of  dates 
—dates  of  marriages,  birth  and  deaths.  There  could  hardly  be  two 
John  Browns  born  on  the  11  of  November  1773. 

After  following  many  false  trails,  making  copious  notes,  I at 
last  found  that  one  John  Brown  and  one  John  T.  Brown  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  with  the  initial  sometimes  omitted.  After 
this  was  cleared  up,  the  rest  of  the  wrork  on  this  line  was  easy. 
As  a family  they  were  all  addicted  to  the  habit  of  making  wills,  all 
beginning,  ‘‘In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.”  Through  their  wdlls,  and 
the  administration  of  estates,  I have  traced  this  family  to  the 
immigrant  ancestor,  whose  name  first  appears  on  the  records 
of  1653. 

My  family  of  Browns  have  been  noted  for  their  high  tempers. 
When  I found  one  vigorous,  tempestuous  old  John  Brown,  who, 
on  losing  a case  in  Court,  gave  vent  to  his  temper,  and  in  very 
unseemly  language  expressed  his  candid  opinion  of  the  Court, 
and  wTas  promptly  put  under  bond  for  a year  and  a day,  I knew 
I was  on  the  trail  of  the  right  set  of  Browns.  While  he  was  some- 
what lacking  in  discretion,  yet  the  courage  and  “derring-do”  of 
this  old  “Cussing  John,”  as  we  designate  him,  intrigued  me,  and 
I should  have  been  proud  of  him  as  an  ancestor,  but  eventually 
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found  that  he  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  my  husband,  who  also 
had  a Grandfather  Brown. 

My  grandfather  was  very  proud  of  his  family,  as  most  of  the 
old  Southerners  were,  and  kept  very  careful  family  records.  But, 
alas  for  me,  his  home  burned  a short  time  before  his  death,  and 
all  of  these  records  lost. 

As  children  our  favorite  stories  had  been  the  ones  our  mother 
used  to  tell  us  of  her  girlhood,  and  she  had  told  us  many  details 
of  the  family  history.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I would  ever 
forget  the  names  of  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins,  who  formed  the 
background  for  her  stories.  Little  did  I know  of  the  tricks  that 
Time  plays  on  memory,  how  completely  he  could  erase  every  thing 
that  one  wished  to  recall,  leaving  a residue  of  things  one  would  be 
happy  to  forget.  Had  I “set  down”  in  black  and  white  the  many 
incidents  of  her  stories,  with  names  and  locations,  I should  have 
been  spared  many  hours  of  work. 

I am  often  asked  how  to  begin  a family  record.  Begin  by 
writing  all  that  you  know  of  the  family,  and  all  that  you  may 
glean  from  the  older  generation.  One  may  recall  some  items  that 
another  does  not  know.  Make  a written  record  of  all  that  you 
learn.  Do  not  trust  your  memory,  it  is  treacherous.  Do  not  wait 
until  all  the  olders  ones  are  gone ; not  only  will  your  task  be  more 
difficult,  but  you  will  deprive  them  of  a source  of  pleasure,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  younger  members  are  interested 
in  their  forbears.  The  most  trivial  incidents  that  they  recall  may 
prove  to  be  a valuable  clue.  The  information  you  get  may  not  all 
be  correct.  It  is  wise  to  prove  each  point  as  you  progress.  Nor 
can  you  depend  on  all  that  is  published  as  being  correct.  In  my 
own  case,  in  a history  of  the  county  where  my  grandfather  had 
lived,  I found  a sketch  of  his  life  which  was  very  inaccurate.  It 
gave  his  mother’s  name  as  Ada  Cunningham.  I did  not  know  what 
her  name  was,  but  in  some  way  I knew  that  this  was  an  error,  and 
that  her  first  name  was  Adeline.  Members  of  the  family  pointed 
out  to  me  that  my  grandfather  surely  knew  the  name  of  his  own 
mother,  which  I admitted,  but  did  the  author  of  this  sketch  know 
her  name?  He  did  not,  and  it  required  lots  of  work,  and  many 
letters  back  and  forth  between  some  distant  cousins,  to  establish 
the  fact  that  her  name  was  Adeline  Smith.  However  the  name  of 
Cunningham  proved  to  be  a valuablue  clue.  There  was  a Cunning- 
ham connection  three  generations  further  back. 
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Most  of  the  public  libraries  have  a department  of  genealogy, 
with  sections  of  the  different  states.  The  1790  Census  of  the  Heads 
of  Families  of  the  various  states  may  prove  to  be  a help  m locating 
the  district,  or  county,  where  the  family  lived  at  that  time.  After 
that,  the  county  histories,  records  of  wills  and  administrations, 
marriage  records,  and  baptismal  records,  are  a valuable  source. 
The  publications  of  various  patriotic  and  historical  societies  are 
also  splendid  sources  of  information.  There  is  an  index  of  Virginia 
Wills  and  Administrations,  and  Index  of  Virginia  Genealogy,  an 
one  of  American  Genealogy.  The  Reference  Librarian  will  help 
you  to  locate  these,  and  start  you  off  in  the  right  direction.  The 
rest  depends  largely  no  your  own  efforts. 

In  your  research  you  will  meet  some  very  interesting  folks  and 
witness  some  amusing  incidents.  Some  of  the  workers  are  interested 
only  in  finding  an  entry  into  the  D.  A.  R.  and  are  satisfied  to  find 
a soldier  of  the  Revolution  in  their  line.  Others  search  for  Coats 
of  Arms,  and  ancestors  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  One  lady  told  me  that  she  “just  picked  her  line  out  of  a 
book,”  but  I can  not  recommend  her  method,  nor  do  I believe  it 
to  be  in  general  use.  Most  research  workers  are  very  conscientious, 
wanting  only  to  find  their  own  ancestors,  regardless  of  what  they 
may  have  been.  Of  course,  some  honest  mistakes  are  made,  even 
by  trained  and  experienced  workers.  It  is  never  safe  to  ‘ jump  at 
conclusions  * ’ which,  you  can  not  prove. 

Some,  who  do  not  have  time  to  do  their  own  research,  or  do  not 
have  access  to  libraries,  have  asked  me  about  employing  profes- 
sional genealogists.  While  I have  not  found  it  necessary  to  engaDe 
the  services  of  a genealogist,  yet  in  my  work  I have  met  many 
whom  I consider  honest,  conscientious  workers.  One  who  has 
never  done  work  of  this  kind,  can  not  realize  the  patience  and 
persistence  necessary  to  any  accomplishment.  Many  of  the  old 
books,  chock  full  of  information,  are  not  indexed,  and  one  must 
turn  page  after  page,  looking  for  a certain  name.  It  is  slow  and 
tedious  work,  requiring  strict  concentration.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
the  value  of  such  service  in  dollars  and  cents.  Should  ^ou  need 
some  records  from  one  of  the  “old  states,  you  will  find  it  much 
less  expensive  to  employ  a genealogist  in  that  section  than  it  would 
be  to  make  a trip  there  and  do  the  work  yourself. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  at  first  you  do  not  find  the  work  very 
interesting.  After  a while,  the  names  of  your  ancestors  will  begain 
to  take  on  personality,  and  become  individuals.  You  wdll  be  aston- 
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ished  at  the  portrayal  of  character  shown  by  the  meager  records. 

Your  friends  will  likely  find  your  efforts  very  amusing,  and  ask 
a number  of  supposed-to-be  witty  questions,  such  as:  “Are  you  not 
afraid  your  family  tree  will  prove  to  be  a nut-tree V\  and  other 
similar  “wise  cracks/ * “Would  you  not  be  embarrassed  to  find 
some  shady  characters  among  your  ancestors/ 9 Well,  you  should 
not  let  that  hold  you  back. 

We  start  out  with  two  parents,  four  grandparents  and  eight 
gr-grands,  the  number  doubling  with  each  generation.  If  you 
should  trace  each'  collateral  line  back  for  several  generations,  you 
will  find  that  the  good  and  worthwhile  forebears  out  number  by 
far  the  occasional  blaeksheep  who  has  crept  into  the  fold.  However, 
your  opinion  of  them  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  what  they 
might  think  of  you.  Would  they  consider  you  a worthy  descendant, 
of  whom  they  might  be  proud?  Do  you  live  up  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  family?  Then  why  should  you  expect  more  of  them 
than  they  may  find  in  you?  It  really  works  both  ways.  You  will 
find  much  to  inspire  and  encourage  you  in  the  lives  of  these  long- 
ago  pioneers,  who  set  an  example  of  devotion  to  family,  of  honesty 
and  honor  in  all  their  dealings  with  their  fellowmen. 


TRADITION  THAT  “CHIEF  BOWLES”  WAS  A WHITE  MAN 


Chief  Bowles,  the  great  Indian  leader,  who  played  a most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  history  of  Texas,  by  leading  his 
tribesmen  in  their  -war  against  the  settlers,  and  who  was  finally 
killed,  was,  according  to  tradition,  not  an  Indian  at  all.  Judge 
John  H.  Reagan  in  his  personal  memoirs,  relates  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  present  at  a parley  wTith  Bowles  and  his 
associates,  he  had  a good  chance  to  observe  him,  and  that,  while 
he  could  speak  no  English,  he  had  an  English  face  and  mould  of 
countenance,  was  sandy-haired  and  had  grey  eyes.  It  is  said  that 
before  the  close  of  the  18th  Century  the  Indians  made  a raid  on  a 
settlement  in  Georgia,  killed  and  scalped  several  members  of  a 
family  named  Bowles  and  carried  away  a two-year  old  child.  In 
the  days  of  John  Sevier  and  John  Tipton  in  East  Tennessee,  in 
what  was  called  the  Holston  settlement,  Bowles  was  referred  to  as 
“Red  Bowles,”  indicating  that  he  was  red-headed.  Who  can  throw 
some  light  on  this  bit  of  history? 


If  you  are  a subscriber,  and  want  information  about  your 
ancestors  write  to  our  “Lost  Tribe”  Department,  care  this  magazine. 
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GENERAL  WADDY  THOMPSON,  THE 
“AMBASSADOR  OF  MERCY” 


Just  a few  old  letters ! 

“ Castle  of  Perote  and  a Strange  Land,  April  10,  1843. 

“Mexico,  Castle  of  Perote,  May  8,  1843.” 

“Castle  of  Perote,  June  18,  1843.” 

“Moleno  Del  Key,  July  20tli,  1843.” 

“Castle  of  Perote,  23rd  September,  1843.” 

So  they  usually  began. 

They  were  written  to  close  friends,  brothers,  distracted  wives, 
weeping  children  back  home  in  LaGrange,  San  Antonio  or  Austin, 
in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  signed  by  Texans  confined  in  prison 
by  the  Mexican  Dictator,  Santa  Anna,  in  Perote  Prison.  In  defense 
of  their  homes,  their  country  and  their  families,  they  had  risked 
their  lives  and  liberties.  Promised  treatment  such  as  is  due.  honor- 
able prisoners  of  war,  they  wore  the  shackles  of  convicted  criminals 
Among  them  were  all  of  the  “Dawson  men,”  the  “Mier  Prisoners 
and  members  of  what  is  called  the  “Santa  Fe  Expedition  ! 


Only  a few  of  these  old  letters  have  been  found.,  but  the 
crumbling  fragments  of  such  as  have  been  brought  to  light  tell  a 
gruesome  story.  They  are  grim  message  from  that  old  dungeon  ot 
despair  in  far  off  Mexico;  Santa  Anna’s  hall  of  horrors  and  prison 
fortress,  the  Castle  of  Perote. 

Take  the  case  of  Norman  Woods.  On  the  17th  day  of  September, 
1842,  he  and  his  aged  father  Zadock  Woods  and  his  brother,  Gon- 
zales Wood  hastened  to  join  the  brave  and  fearless  leader,  Nicholas 
Dawson,  and  rush  to  the  rescue  of  San  Antonio  and  the  aid  of  old 
Matthew  Caldwell  and  his  command.  They  left  their  family  and 
loved  ones  without  an  hour’s  notice,  thinking  only  of  the  safety  of 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  and  the  urgent  need  of  their  assistance 
at  a crucial  time.  In  the  skirmish  that  soon  followed  they,  were 
greatly  outnumbered  and  treacherously  betrayed  by  the  Mexicans, 
led  by  General  Woll.  The  father  was  lolled,  “Gon”  and  Norman 
both  wounded,  but  “Gon”  managed  to  escape  and  make  his  way 
home,  while  Norman,  after  so  long  a time,  together  with  others 
taken  at  the  same  time,  soon  found  his  way  to  the  half-way 
bouse  of  death  above  mentioned — the  moat  surrounded  castle. 

“My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  wife  and  family”  one  of  them 
starts,  and  then  in  nearly  every  instance  goes  on  to  explain  that 
by  reason  of  some  particular  circumstance  the  writer  has  a chance 
to  dispatch  home  a letter,  usually  on  account  of  some  prisoner 
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having  secured  a release,  or  otherwise.  Such  instances  and  oppor- 
tunities were  very  rare  indeed,  and  then  he  must  write  hurriedly, 
sometimes  secretly,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  lucky  chance. 

How  must  the  hands  that  penned  such  letters  have  trembled! 
A hurried  message  to  his  wife  and  little  ones;  to  his  faithful 
brother;  to  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Perhaps  his  last  message. 
They  might  never  hear  from  him  again,  even  if  this  one  went 
through. 

Details  of  what  should  be  done  around  the  place  at  home; 
(which  he  might  never  see  again  and  in  fact  never  did  see)  a list 
of  those  neighbors  who  owed  him  little  sums  of  money  that  might 
be  collected;  petty  debts  of  his  own  that  should  be  taken  care  of; 
what  crops  to  plant ; precautions  to  be  taken  in  his  absence  for  the 
safety  of  his  wife  and  children;  suggestions  for  their  education  and 
schooling  until  his  return  and  he  could  see  them  all.  And  then — 
always — assurance  of  hope,  of  an  eventual  and  even  early  home 
coming  after  release  and  of  the  family  reunion  when  that  time  ar- 
rived! What  pathos!  What  ghastly  irony!  Entombed  behind  the 
embattled  walls  and  dungeons  of  Perote  Castle  in  far  off  Mexico; 
his  pen  scratching  his  last  message  to  loved  ones,  while  his  com- 
panions’ chains  and  his  own  rattled  around  him,  growing  tighter 
with  each  passing  hour,  he  nevertheless  sought  for  words  of  cheer 
and  sent  them  out  on  the  wings  of  hope. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  : 

“I  received  $35  by  the  hand  of  Geni  W.  Thompson  Greatful 
Brother  what  a relief!” 

“My  brothers  & Sister  you  must  write  to  me  once  a week 
direct  your  letters  to  the  care  of  General  Waddy  Thompson  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Mexico.” 

“Our  friend  Gen.  Thompson  has  binn  disappointed  allso  on  last 
evening  we  received  a letter  from  Gen.  Thompson,  etc.  etc.” 

“General  Thompson  tells  us  it  is  his  opinion  that  he  thinks  we 
will  be  released  in  June.” 

With  what  delirium  of  joy  these  tremblingly  scrawled  refer- 
ences, found  throughout  these  infrequent  letters,  were  read  by  the 
wife,  the  sister,  the  brother  and  listened  to  by  the  children  of 
these  men.  In  nearly  every  letter  references  were  made  to  “Gen. 
Waddy  Thompson,”  always  connected  with  some  message  or  para- 
graph of  hope,  “beating  eternal  in  the  human  breast.”  The  very 
name  “Waddy  Thompson”  became  a synonym  of  hope,  of  eventual 
escape  or  freedom  from  shackles.  Back  in  the  frontier  cabins  and 
homes  of  Fayette  County,  Texas,  the  name  Waddy  Thompson, 
among  the  distressed  relatives  of  these  men,  stood  for  mercy,  for 
hope,  for  joy,  and  a reunion  of  the  incarcerated  with  their  loved 
ones.  They  looked  eagerly  for  the  name  in  every  letter,  the  first 
first  thing,  no  doubt,  and  would  hastily  ask  the  first  one  who  read 
it:  “How  about  Waddy  Thompson?  What  does  General  Thompson 
say?” 
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It  was  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  March',  1844.  The  town 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  was  astir  as  it  probably  had  never  been  before. 
There  was  an  unmistakable  air  of  excitement  on  every  hand!.  To 
describe  it  briefly,  it  was  a 4 ‘favorite  son”  gala  day  in  Greenville. 
When  evening  came  the  great  town  hall  was  alight  with  candles 
and  hundreds  were  gathered  around  the  festal  board. 

General  Waddy  Thompson  had  returned  from  Mexico!  lie  had 
left  for  Mexico  two  years  before,  where  he  had  been  sent  by 
President  Tyler  as  “ Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary” from  the  United  States.  Prior  to' that  he  had  served  as 
a member  of  the  Legislature,  several  terms  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  as  Brigadier  General  of  Militia  in  South  Carolina. 
He  had  also  incurred  eventually  the  political  displeasure  of  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  but  triumphed  over  him  and  went  to  Congress 
in  spite  of  his  opposition.  He  had,  in  his  previous  political  career 
made  many  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  but  both  enemies  and 
friends  had  gathered  around  the  brightly  lighted  banquet  hall  in 
Greenville  tonight  to  do  him  honor.  There  were  many  brilliant 
speeches  from  the  distinguished  persons  present  and  words  of 
fulsome  praise  for  the  guest  of  honor  by  visiting  dignitaries  and 
leaders.  On  this  occasion  the  great  Senator  William  C.  Preston  of 
South  Carolina,  summed  it  up  thus: 

“Having  performed  all  the  duties  and  accomplished  all  th’e 
purposes  of  his  mission,  General  Thompson,  in  procuring  the 
liberation  of  the  Texan  prisoners,  became  an  ambassador  of  mercy, 
and  held  his  credentials  from  a higher  source  than  any  earthly 
authority.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore  that  our  patriotism  and  our 
humanity  equally  prompt  us  to  do  him  honor.” 


Waddy  Thompson,  Sr.,  the  father  of  General  Waddy  Thompson, 
was  Chancellor  of  the  South  Carolina  Court  of  Equity.  The  younger 
Waddy  Thompson  in  early  boyhood  gave  promise  of  intellectual 
power,  graduating  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at  the 
age  of  16,  while  Dr.  Jonathan  Maxcy  was  president  of  the  college 
(then  called  South  Carolina  College). 

Among  his  college  mates  were  William  C.  Preston,  George 
McDuffie  and  Hugh  S.  Legare,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished men  in  history. 

Waddy  Thompson  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  1819  and 
settled  in  Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  William  Butler,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  1826  he  went  to  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and  was  immediately 
ejected  to  the  Legislature  where  he  remained  until  1830.  During 
this  period  the  nullification  question  came  up  and  Thompson  be- 
came a nullifier,  or  State’s  rights  advocate.  He  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  Legislature  calling  for  a convention  of  the  subject, 
which,  however,  failed  of  final  passage.  A strong  friendship  arose 
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between  Thompson  and  John  C.  Calhoun  at  that  time,  later  to  be 
dissipated. 

In  1832  Waddy  Thompson  was  elected  Brigadier  General  in 
command  of  the  First  Brigade,  South  Carolina  Militia.  In  1834 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  to  succeed  W.  R.  Davis  of  Pendleton, 
who  had  just  died.  He  served  as  a Whig  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  September  10,  1835,  to  March  3,  1841. . In 
common  with  other  representatives  from  his  State  at  that  time 
he  made  the  same  fight  in  the  House  against  the  Jackson  policies 
that  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Clay  were  making  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Thompson,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  now  deceased, 
wrote  a few  years  ago: 

4 ‘ Soon  after  Waddy  Thompson  entered  Congress  the  Texan 
question  had  come  upon  the  country  to  intensify  the  storm  brew- 
ing from  slavery.  Having  risen  in  revolution,  declared  their 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  set  up  a Republic  in  1836  (shortly 
after  General  Thompson  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Congress)  the  Texans 
then  voted  for  the  annexation  of  their  Republic  to  the  United 
'States.  There  was  much  sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Texans,  not  only  because  they  were  fighting  for  their  independence, 
but  because  they  were  mainly  expatriated  Americans.  The  South 
was  largely  in  favor  of  annexation,  but  in  the  North  there  v/as 
much  opposition  to  it  because  annexation  would  extend  the  slave 
territory. 

“As  a preliminary  step  to  annexation,  the  independence  of 
Texas  had  first  to  be  recognized.  President  Jackson,,  himself  a 
frontiersman,  who  looked  with  favor  upon  the  aspirations  of  the 
frontiersmen  of  Texas,  was  for  some  reason,  not  yet  explained, 
unwilling  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  recognizing  the  Texas 
Republic.  Congress  was  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  its  taking 
action.  Nevertheless,  Thompson,  an  ardent  annexationist,  secured 
from  the  reluctant  Congress,  in  1837,  through  an  adroit  parlia- 
mentary move,  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  Great 
Britain"  France,  Holland  and  Belgium  followed  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  recognizing  the  young  Republic. 

“Later,  Waddy  Thompson  was  again  the  pro-Texan  leader  in 
the  House,  while  John  Quincy  Adams  led  . the  opposition.  In  1838 
Thompson  introduced  a joint  resolution  “ directing  the  President  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions of  this  Government."  Against  this  resolution  Adams  made  a 
speech  that  took  up  the  morning  hour  of  the  House  every  day  for 
a period  of  three  weeks — to  the  end  of  the  session — and  by  this 
parliamentary  filibuster  succeeded  in  defeating  the  resolution  and 
putting  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  annextion." 

Three  days  after  his  inauguration  in  1841  President  Harrison 
proffered  the  mission  to  Mexico  to  Gen.  Waddy  Thompson  and  he 
accepted,  but  Harrison  having  died  about  a month  later,  the 
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appointment  was  put  up  to  President  Tyler.  He  sent  in  his  name 
early  in  1842. 

‘‘Because  Thompson  had  been,  while  in  Congress,  a militant 
pro-slavery  leader  and  a pronounced  advocate  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion, his  appointment  was  not  pleasing  to  the  extreme  anti-slavery 
members  of  the  House,  who  then  constituted  a small  group  of 
which  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  leader.  To  them  the  appoint- 
ment was  merely  the  prelude  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  even  at 
the  risk  of  war  with  Mexico,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  slavery.  ” 
The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination,  and  Thompson  left  for 
Mexico.  He  served  on  this  mission  from  February  10,  1842,  until 
March  9,  1844. 


In  the  light  of  Gen.  Waddy  Thompson’s  record  during  the 
struggle  for  Texas  independence  as  a member  of  the  American 
Congress  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  got  a rather  “cold  reception’ ’ 
on  his  arrival  in  Mexico.  However  no  official  objection  was  recorded. 
General  Thompson’s  own  account  of  his  reception  in  the  Mexican 
capital  is  here  given: 

“When  I first  arrived  in  Mexico,  it  was  very  manifest  that  I 
was  regarded  with  distrust  and  dislike.  This  was  in  some  degree 
owing  to  the  impression  which  existed,  not  only  with  the  Govern- 
ment but  with  the  people  generally,  that  my  mission  had  a special 
reference  to  the  American  citizens  who  accompanied  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition,  and  who  were  than  confined  in  Mexico;  but  still  more 
to  the  active  part  I had  taken  as  a member  of  Congress  on  the 
question  of  the  recognition  by  our  government  of  the  independence 
of  Texas.  In  a speech  upon  that  question  (in  Congress)  I had  made 
a.  good  many  disparaging  allusions  to  Mexico,  all  of  which  were 
known  there.  I had  also  moved  the  resolutions,  two  or  three  days 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837, 
which  secured  that  recognition,  at  a most  critical  period  of  the 
affairs  of  Texas,  as  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill.  I was, 
of  course,  regarded  in  Mexico  as  the  enemy  of  the  country,  and 
the  general  opinion  wsa  that  I had  been  sent  there  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  a rupture  between  the  two  government,  to  give  us  the 
right  to  enter  into  and  terminate  the  war  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.” 

Determined  to  make  his  mission  a success  General  Thompson 
set  about  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  Mexicans.  He  was  a man  of 
tact  and  kindness  and  his  methods  succeeded,  even  though  the 
State  Depratment  in  Washington  had  been  so  doubtful  how  the 
appointment  would  be  received,  that  it  had  adopted  the  unusual 
procedure  of  instructing  the  new  minister  in  advance  of  what 
course  he  should  pursue  in  the  event  that  the  Mexican  government 
refused  to  receive  him. 

His  appointment  to  the  important  work  assigned  him  had,  in 
fact,  been  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Americans  among  the  Santa 
Fe  prisoners,  to  secure  the  treatment  according  to  the  laws  of 
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nations  of  those  who  were  Texans,  and  to  arrange  for  a settlement 
of  the  long  standing  claims  of  Americans  against  the  Mexican 
government.  General  Thompson  never  lost  sight  of  the  purposes 
of  his  mission.  In  order  to  accomplish  it  he  at  once  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  an  amicable  relationship  with  the  dictator  of  Mexico, 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna.  In  this  he  succeeded,  perhaps,  even 
better  than  he  had  hoped. 

Quoting  further  from  Mr.  Henry  Thompson:  “The  person  in 
Mexico  over  whom  Thompson  gained  the  greatest  ascendency  was 
Santa  Anna  himself,  who  had  commanded  the  Mexicans  at  the 
Alamo  massacre,  and  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  a 
dictator.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  Thompson  was  able  to 
get  so  much  from  the  distracted  country.  He  promptly  obtained 
from  Santa  Anna  the  release  of  all  the  members  of  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,,  and  who  had 
not  been  liberated  before  his  arrival.  George  Wilkins  Kendall, 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picyune,  who  had  been  made  a prisoner 
on  that  ill-fated  expedition,  afterwards  wrote  a history  of  it  in 
which  he  accords  Thompson  the  highest  praise  for  his  “promptness 
and  decision”  in  securing  the  release  of  the  Americans,  all  of  whom 
had  suffered  incredible  hardships,  often  being  loaded  with  chains 
and  immured  in  the  vilest  dungeons.  Thompson  also  saved  the 
prisoners  of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  who  were  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  from  further  ^brutal  treatment  and  secured,  from 
time  to  time,  the  release  of  many  of  them.” 

“Another  group  of  Texan  prisoners  in  whose  behalf  the  American 
minister  interceded  were  those  who  had  been  captured  in  an  attack 
upon  the  Mexican  town  of  Mier  in  1842.  Santa  .Anna  was  absent 
at  the  time  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  acting  president  had 
ordered  the  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  all,  to  be 
shot.  He  contended  that  they  had  violated  the  rules  of  warfare 
and  were  therefore  outlaws,  both  because  the  Texas  Government, 
which  had  sent  out  the  expedition  originally,  had  afterwards  repu- 
diated it,  and  because  the  prisoners  had  made  an  effort  to  escape 
after  they  had  surrendered.  When.  Thompson  heard  of  the  order  for 
the  execution  of  these  prisoners,  he  hastened  to  the  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  protested  to  Bocanegra  that  the  condemned  men  were 
prisoners  of  war  and  entitled  to  be  treated  as  such.  The  Mexican 
official,  very  much  excited,  said,  “They  are  not  American  citizens, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.”  The  American 
replied,  “They  are  human  beings  and  prisoners  of  war  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  nations  to  see  that  Mexico  does  not  violate  the 
principles  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare;  particularly,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  those  laws  and  usages  on 
this  continent.”  Bocanegra  continuing  to  refuse  to  heed  the  protest. 
The  Minister  rose  from  his  seat,  saying,  “Then.  Sir.  shoot  them  as 
soon  as  you  choose,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  do  you  will 
involve  in  this  war  a much  more  powerful  enemy  than  Texas,”  and 
he  took  his  leave.  Immediately  the  order  for  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners  was  changed  to  one  for  their  decimation — that  is. 
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for  every  tenth  man  to  be  put  to  death,  and  this  order  was  carried 
out. 

“As  the  Mier  prisoners  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Thompson’s  visit  to  the  Mexican  Foreign  office  in  their  behalf  was 
unofficial,  and  he  could  not  prevent  the  decimation,  but  it  has 
always  remained  a source  of  much  gratification  to  him  that  he  had 
saved  the  lives  of  so  many  of  these  prisoners..  In  writing  of  the 
affair  afterwards,  he  modestly  says:  ‘A  career  of  public  service, 
now  not  a short  one,  has  afforded  me  no  happiness  at  all  equal  to 
that  I derive  from  reflecting  upon  the  part  which  I bore  in  this 
transaction.  I may  have  been  the  instrument  of  saving  the  lives  of 
a hundred  and  fifty  or  more  of  those  brave  and  patriotic,  but 
unfortunate  men/ 

“In  taking  the  position  which  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Mier 
prisoners,  Thompson  was  anticipating  by  many  years  the  broader 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  now  prevails — that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  hold  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  a broad  observance  of  their  moral  and 
legal  obligations  in  international  affairs. 

“Still  another  group  of  Texan  prisoners  was  those  captured  in 
a second  raid  on  San  Antonio.  The  history  of  San  Antonio  tells 
the  story  of  these  prisoners,  and  gives  Thompson  due  credit  for  his 
part  in  securing  their  release.  The  Minister  himself  says : “Amongst 
the  prisoners  taken  at  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  by  General  Woll,  in 
the  fall  of  1843,  was  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Maverick,  a gentleman  of  very 
large  fortune  and  a young  and  interesting  family.  He  was  a man 
of  fiery  and  impatient  temper  and  chaffed  under  his  confinement 
like  an  impatient  tiger.  . . . Maverick  was  afterwards  released  as 
a personal  favor  to  me,  together  with  Mr.  William  E.  Jones  for- 
merly of  Georgia  and  Judge  Hutchinson,  formerly  of  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  great  learning  and  beloved  by 
every  one  for  his  virtues.’  ’’ 

Samuel  Maverick  was  one  of  members  of  the  convention  which 
declared  for  Texas  independence  and  was  originally  from  Pendle- 
ton, S.  C.,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  a relative  or  connection  by 
marriage  of  Gen.  Waddv  Thompson,  as  was  also  Mr.  John  Bradley, 
who  was  also  released  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  Thompson  and  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson.  Bradley  was  also  related  to  the  Maverick  family. 


Gen.  Waddy  Thompson’s  mission  in  Mexico  was  drawing  to  a 
'dose.  He  had.  by  various  means  and  influences,  already  obtained 
the  release  of  a number  of  the  prisoners,  had  interceded  and  saved 
the  lives  of  all  but  seventeen  of  the  Mier  men,  basing  his  argument 
on  an  application  of  what-  afterwards  became  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  insisting  upon  humane  treatment  being  extended  to  all  pris- 
oners of  war  on  a proper  basis  by  “reading  the  riot  act,”  as  it 
were,  to  Santa  Anna  and  his  lieutenants. 

There  were  still  thirty-six  of  the  San  Antonio  prisoners  who  had 
not  been  released.  With  a view  to  insisting  upon  their  release,  but 
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with  very  little  hope  of  success,  General  Thompson  paid  his  last 
visit  to  the  Mexican  dictator,  Santa  Anna. 

“What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  Texan  prisoners?  Do  you 
intend  to  keep  them  here  always ?”  he  demanded  of  the  President. 

“What  else  am  I to  do,  sir?”  the  President  parried,  “If  I 
release  them  on  their  parole  they  will  not  respect  it.”  Then  he 
added,  further:  “General  Thompson,  I was  informed  that  you 
intended  to  ask  for  the  release  of  these  prisoners,  but  I beg  that 
you  will  not  do  it,  for  as  great  as  the  pleasure  would  be  to  oblige 
you,  my  duty  forbids  it.” 

But  the  “Ambassador  of  Mercy,”  General  Thompson,  was  not 
so  easily  deterred  from  his  purpose. 

“Why  not?  They  were  defending  their  homes  and  hearths, 
when  taken,  and  a gallant  defense  they  made.  A generous  enemy 
should  respect  them  the  more.  ’ ’ 

Santa  Anna,  touched  in  a susceptible  spot,  conceded  so  much, 
then  said : 

“That  is  putting  the  matter  on  a different  footing.  If  there  are 
any  particular  individuals  of  the  San  Antonio  prisoners  whom  you 
wish  released,  send  a list  of  their  names  tomorrow.  * * 

“No,”  replied  General  Thompson,  “you  shall  have  them  now.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Santa  Anna,  “who  are  they?” 

Thompson  replied:  “All  of  them.  How  can  I distingush  between 
men,  all  strangers  to  me  personally,  whose  cases  are  in  all  respects 
the  same,  and  why  should  you?” 

With  manifest  emotion  Santa  Anna  agreed. 

“Well,  I have  been  advised  not  to  do  it,  and  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  I would  not,  but  you  shall  take  them  all  with  you.” 

In  all,  the  statement  is  made.  General  Thompson  “the  ambas- 
sador of  mercy”  induced  the  Mexican  dictator  to  release,  from 
time  to  time,  three  hundred  Texan  prisoners,  and  thus  probably 
saved  them  from  execution,  the  fate  that  had  befallen  so  many  of 
their  fellow  prisoners.  Most  of  them  were  sent  home  by  General 
Thompson  at  his  own  expense,  although  the  government  afterwards 
reimbursed  him  for  the  sums  thus  spent. 

Gen.  Thomas  J.  Green,  one  of  those  in  command  of  the  Mier 
expedition  in  his  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  this  period 
makes  very  frequent  reference  in  his  work  to  the  efforts  of  Waddy 
Thompson  in  behalf  of  the  men  of  his  command  who  were  impris- 
oned. In,  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  himself,  -wrote  in  1845 
to  General  Green  in  which  he  declared:  “I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that,  as  well  for  the  efforts  made  on  varoius  occasions 
by  the  members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  through 
respect  for  Messrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  Waddy  Thompson,  Henry 
Clay,  and  others  of  respectability,  I have  liberated  many  of  the 
Texas  prisoners  who  were  captured  in  various  actions  and  encount- 
ers between  the  Mexican  army  and  the  adventurers.” 
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General  Green’s  work,  called  “The  Texan  Expedition  Against 
Mier,”  published  in  1845,  gives  the  following  list,  on  page  448,  of 
the  Bexar  prisoners  released  through  the  influence  of  General 
Waddy  Thompson.  The  entire  quotation  reads : 


“ General  Waddy  Thompson,  the  United  States  Minister,  upon 
leaving  Mexico,  procured  the  liberation  of  the  following,  being 
the  remainder  of  the  Bexar  prisoners,  alive,  with  the  exception  of 
George  Van  Ness,  who  was  a Santa  Fe  prisoner: 


1.  A.  H.  Alsbarry 

2.  Isaac  Alien 

3.  T.  B.  Beck 

4.  Edward  Brown 

5.  James  H.  Brown 

6.  William  Bugg 

7.  Lodovick  Colquhoun 

8.  D.  J.  Davis 

9.  Augustus  Eley 

10.  Nathaniel  Faison 

11.  Simeon  Glenn 

12.  Hancock 

13.  Nathaniel  Herbert 

14.  M.  Hurrell 

15.  . Chauncey  Johnson 

16.  J ohhTE  ehman 

17.  A.  J.  Leslie 

18.  John  Lee 

At  the  time  the  last  list 


19.  Edward  Manton 

20.  A.  H.  Monell 

21.  J.  C.  Morgan 

22.  Francis  McKay 

23.  R.  C.  Neighbors 

24.  S.  L.  Nobles 

25.  D.  C.  Ogden 

26.  John  Perry 

27.  C.  W.  Peterson 

28.  M.  L.  B.  Paper 

29.  Joseph  Robinson 

30.  George  Schaeffer 

31.  Joseph  Shaw 

32.  John  Smith 

33.  Samuel  C.  Stone 

34.  James  L.  Trueheart 

35.  J.  G.  A.  Yoss 

36.  John  Young/  ’ 


of  prisoners  wrere  released  General 
Thompson  had  become  a private  citizen.  Even  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Santa  Anna  he  had  already  resigned  his  official  commission, 
but  notwithstanding  that  fact  the  Mexican  President,  surely,  if 
reluctantly  granted  his  request. 


His  mission  accomplished  General  Thompson  went  on  to  Yera 
Cruz,  where  he  took  quarters  on  board  the  brig.  Bainbridge,  where 
in  a day  or  two  the  released  Bexar  prisoners  joined  him. 


On  Monday,  April  1,  1844,  James  L.  Trueheart,  one  ^ of  the 
released  prisoners  from  San  Antonio,  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Mr.  L. 
Colquhoun  who  had  been  left  on  the  shore  the  day  before  comes 
aboard  (the  Brig  Bainbridge,  at  Yera  Cruz)  with  General  Thomp- 
son’s baggage.  We  make  sale  about  10  o’clock  and  bid  an  eternal 
adieu  to  Mexico.’ ’ 

On  Friday,  April  12:  “We  reach  New  Orleans  about  7 in  the 
evening.  . / . Our  passage  cost  us  nothing  only  to  pay  for  the 
amount  of  provisions  consumed  on  the  trip.  . . . General  Thomp- 
son on  landing  is  saluted  with  15  guns  by  the  Brig.  Myself  and 
five  others  also  go  ashore  and  after  getting  our  suppers  report  to 
the  Saint  Charles  Hotel;  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city  and  our 
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arrival  creates  a great  excitement.  All  of  ns  feeing  engaged  in 
relating  our  troubles,  imprisonment  and  sojourn  in  Mexico,  having 
to  tell  frequently  the  same  tale,  and  answering  the  same  questions.’ ’ 

(Bibliography:  L.  U.  Spellman  in  Southwestern  Historical 

Quarterly,  April,  1935;  “Waddy  Thompson,  Jr.,”  by  Henry  T. 
Thompson;  The  Perote  Prisoners,  Chabot,  published  by  Naylor, 
San  Antonio.) 


FAMILY  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  H.  REAGAN 


JUDGE  JOHN  H.  REAGAN,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
was  born  in  Sevier  County,  Tennessee,  October  8,  1818.  He  was  a 
descendant  of 

TIMOTHY  REAGAN,  who  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Judge 
John  H.  Reagan;  a Revolutionary  soldier  who  suffered  serious 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  but  who  Surviving  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  brought  his  family  West  over  the  Bine  Ridge  and 
Smoky  Mountains  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Sevierville,  where,  on  a site  about  four  miles  from  the  present  town, 
he  helped  to  build  Fort  Lawson.  It  was  the  first  fort  erected  in 
that  section. 

RICHARD  REAGAN,  the  grandfather  of  Judge  Reagan,  was 
bom  near  the  Lawson  Fort  settlement  (Sevierville)  and  was  one 
of  the  first  white  children  born  there.  He  had  a son  whom  he 
named 

TIMOTHY  REAGAN,  who  was  called  after  his  grandfather,  the 
Revolutionary  patriot  of  the  family.  Timothy  Reagan  married 
Elizabeth  Lusk,  and  this  couple  -were  the  parents  of  Judge  John  H. 
Reagan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Judge 

JOHN  H.  REAGAN,  the  son  of  Timothy  Reagan  and  his  wife. 
Elizabeth  Lusk,  obtained  his  education  largely  through  his  own 
efforts.  His  father,  Timothy  Reagan,  ran  a tanyard  at  Sevierville. 
but  the  business  was  so  small  that  it  hardly  existed  and  the  son 
John  hired  himself  out  to  Major  John  Walker  at  $9.00  per  month. 
He  finally  went  to  Decatur,  Alabama,  then  to  Tuscumbia,  and  later 
walked  across  the  country  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  the  wmter 
of  1838,  from  where  he  went  on  a steamboat  to  Natches,  Mississippi, 
and  from  there  he  came  to  Texas. 


The  Texas  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  will  open 
its  gates  at  Dallas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1936.  It  is  expected  that 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  personally  be  present  and 
turn  the  key  on  that  date, 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  SECOND  TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 


The  Second  Legislature  of  Texas  met  at  Austin,  the  State 
Capitol,  December  the  13th,  1847.  The  officers  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  were  as  follows: 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

99.  JOHN  A.  GREER,  President  of  the  Senate. 

100.  N.  C.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 

,--101  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  Assistant  Secretary. 

'''  102.  THOMAS  H.  JONES,  Enrolling  Clerk. 

103.  JAMES  P.  WALKER,  Engrossing  Clerk. 

104.  THOMAS  WARD,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

105.  R.  D.  McANELLY,  Doorkeeper. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

106.  W.  C.  ABBOTT,  Seventh  District. 

107.  RICHARD  BRACHE,  Eleventh  District. 

108.  ISAAC  W.  BASHEAR,  Tenth  District. 

109.  EDWARD  BURLESON,  Fifteenth  District. 

110.  JAMES  BOURLAND,  Second  District. 

111.  EDWARD  CLARK.  Third  District. 

112.  PHIL  M.  CUNEY,  Thirteenth  District. 

113.  JOHN  W.  DANCY,  Fourteenth  District. 

114.  DAVID  GAGE,  Fourth  District. 

115.  JESSE  GRIMES,  Ninth  District. 

116.  HENRY  J.  JEWETT.  Eighth  District. 

117.  H.  L.  KINNEY,  Nineteenth  District. 

118.  JOHN  H.  McRAE,  Sixth  District. 

119.  JOSE  ANTONIO  NAVARRO,  Eighteenth  District, 

120.  ISAAC  PARKER,  Fourth  District. 

121.  S.  W.  PERKINS,  Twelfth  District. 

122.  A.  H.  PHILLIPS,  Seventeenth  District. 

123.  B.  RUSH  WALLACE,  Fifth  District. 

124.  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS,  First  District. 

125.  R,  M.  WILLIAMSON,  Sixteenth  District. 

126.  JAMES  B.  WOOTEN,  Second  District. 

A member  of  the  Senate  named  Fitzgerald  appears  on  the 
records  of  this  session  with  no  clue  to  the  district  from  which  he 
came.  There  were  21  members  of  the  Senate,  so  that  he  must  have 
served  at  some  period  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  members  named  above 
who  may  have  resinned  before  the  end  of  his  term  and  been 
succeeded  by  Fitzgerald. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS 

99.  JOHN  A.  GREER,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  President 
of  the  Second  Senate,  defeated  Edwin  Waller,  E.  H.  Tarrant  and 
J.  A.  Haynie  in  the  preceding  election.  He  succeeded  Albert  C. 
Horton,  who,  being  elected  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  under 
Statehood,  had  served  as  Governor  during  the  absence  of  Governor 
James  Pinckney  Henderson  who  commanded  the  Texas  troops  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  Horton  had  been  elected  over  Hon.  Nicholas 
(afterwards  called  General)  Darnell,  but  through  the  slow  method 
of  gathering  the  returns,  everybody  being  convinced  that  Darnell 
would  be  elected,  judging  from  earlier  returns,  he  had  been 
inaugurated  and  served  for  some  weeks  in  the  office.  When  the 
returns  subsequently  disclosed  that  Horton,  who  was  from  Mata- 
gorda, had  been  elected,  Darnell  gracefully  stepped  aside  in  favor 
of  his  opponent,  wdio  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  almost  immediately 
became  Governor.  Horton  did  not  run  for  re-election  and  Greer 
assumed  the  duties  of  Lieutenant  Governor  when  the  Second  Legis- 
lature met. 

100.  N.  C.  RAYMOND,  Secretary,  had  served  as  Engrossing 
and  Enrolling  Clerk  during  the  First  Legislature.  See  note  under 
(3)  Yol.  1,  No.  1. 

101.  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  Assistant  Secretary.  He  appears 
to  have  held  the  same  position  during  the  Third  and  Fourth  Legis- 
lature in  the  Senate,  while  a James  W.  Johnson  was  Engrossing 
Clerk  of  the  Third  Senate. 

102.  THOMAS  H.  JONES,  Enrolling  Clerk.  This  man  did  not 
succeed  himself  at  the  next  session  and  his  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  records  during  this  period. 

103.  JAMES  P.  WALKER,  Engrossing  Clerk.  We  have  been 
unable  to  find  the  name  on  the  records  again.  No  further  record. 

104.  THOMAS  WARD,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  This  Thomas  Ward 
was  not  General  Thomas  William  Ward,  a member  of  the  New 
Orleans  Grays  and  who  was  Land  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  but  another  Thomas  Ward,  who  was  very  popular  with  the 
members  of  both  House  and  Senate  during  the  days  of  early  state- 
hood and  wdiose  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records  and 
who  held  a number  of  positions  of  trust  under  the  state. 

105.  R.  D.  McANELLY  (or  Me  Anally),  Doorkeeper.  Uni- 
dentified. Did  not  hold  the  position  in  the  Third  Senate. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— SENATORS 

106.  W.  C.  ABBOTT  was  the  Senator  from  the  Seventh  DU 
trict,  composed  of  Liberty  and  Jefferson  counties.  Senator  Abbott’s 
name  is  not  found  on  the  roll  of  the  Third  Senate,  so  he  evidently 
only  served  the  one  term. 

107.  RICHARD  BACHE  was  from  the  Eleventh  District,  repre- 
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senting  Galveston  County.  Senator  Bache  was  61  years  old  in  1845 
when  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Texas.  He  was  born  in  1784  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
came  to  Texas  in  1836.  He  was  a grandson  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Gen.  Memucan  Hunt  opposed  his  election  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  but  was  defeated  by  Bache.  In  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  after  the  election,  the  following  was 
published:  “A  Degenerate  Son:  Gen.  Memucan  Hunt  was  defeated 
for  the  convention  in  Texas  by  Major  Bichard  Bache,  a grandson 
of  Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  said  by  the  Galveston  News  that  he  will  be 
the  only  anti-annexationist  among  the  delegates.  Old  Dr.  Franklin 
would  not  have  leagued  himself  with  the  British  and  French 
emissaries  to  defeat  the  great  measure  in  which  his  own  country’s 
interests  were  so  deeply  involved,  and  we  wonder  what  influence 
could  prevail  to  prostitute  his  descendant.”  General  Hunt  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  annexation  and  at  a meeting  held  at  the  city 
of  Galveston,  March  18,  1845,  he  had  been  elected  President  and 
A.  C.  Hyde,  Secretary.  The  committee  on  resolutions  in  this  meet- 
ing had  been  composed  of  Gen.  Hugh  McLeod,  P.  S.  Merritt  and 
A.  C.  Crawford.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  General  McLeod 
and  Branch  T.  Archer.  Notwithstanding  these  strong  advocates 
of  annexation,  Major  Bache  defeated  General  Hunt  and  went  as 
a delegate  to  the  convention.  Two  years  later  we  find  him  elected 
Senator.  He  died,  however,  the  following  year,  in  1848. 

108.  ISAAC  W,  BBASHEAB  had  been  a member  of  the  first 
Senate  from  Harris,  the  Tenth  District.  He  was  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  was  born  in  1811.  See  (8)  in  the  preeeeding  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

109.  EDWARD  BURLESON,  Fifteenth  Distinct,  composed  of 
Brastrop  and  Travis  counties.  See  (9)  preceding  issue. 

110.  JAMES  BOURLAND  was  from  Fannin  and  Lamar  dis- 
trict. There  were  two  Senators  from  this  district.  See  note  marked 
(7),  Yol.  1,  No.  1,  this  magazine. 

111.  EDWARD  CLARK  was  from  Harrison  County,  the  Third 
Senatorial  District.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  House  in  the 
First  Legislature,  but  succeeded  William  T.  Scott  as  a Senator  in 
the  Second  Legislature.  See  note  (44),  page  19,  last  issue  of  this 
magazine. 

112.  PHIL  M.  CUNEY  was  from  Austin  and  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ties, the  Thirteenth  District.  He  served  in  the  First  Senate  from  the 
same  District.  See  note  (10)  in  Vol  1,  No.  1,  this  magazine. 


113.  JOHN  W.  DANCY  was  from  the  Fourteenth  District, 
composed  of  Colorado  and  Fayette  counties.  In  1811  he  had  sewed 

as  a member  of  the  House  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Republic 
from  Fayette  County,  or  district.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  section  and  was  elected  a party  delegate 
from  Fayette  County  in  1861. 
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114.  DAVID  GAGE  was  the  Senator  from  the  Fourth  Sena- 
torial. District  composed  of  Nacogdoches..  Busk  and  Henderson 
counties.  His  home  seems  to  have  been  in  what  is  now  Rusk 
County.  He  appeal's  on  the  rolls  of  the  Third  as  well  as  the  Second 
Senate,  but  not  as  a member  of  the  Fourth. 

115  JESSIE  GRIMES  represented  the  Ninth  District  which 
was  composed  of  the  county  of  Montgomery.  See  note  (11)  last 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

116.  HENRY  J.  JEWETT  from  Robertson  and  Brazoria  coun- 
ties was  given  a biographical  sketch  as  a member  of  the  First 
Senate.  See  note  (13)  last  issue. 

117.  H.  L.  KINNEY  from  the  Nineteenth  District  was  in  the 
First  Senate.  See  note  (14)  last  issue. 

118.  JOHN  H.  McRAE  the  new  Senator  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  Sabine  and  Jasper  counties  succeeded  Jesse  J. 
Robinson  as  a member.  Robinson  was  a San  Jacinto  veteran  and 
had  served  as  a member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic.  We  have 
been  unable  to  discover  anything  definite  as  to  McRae  and  his 
subsequent  activities.  He  was  not  a member  of  the  Third  Senate 
following. 

119.  JOSE  ANTONIO  NAVARRO,  the  Senator  from  Bexar 
County  was  a veteran  legislator.  See  page  12,  note  (18)  last  issue 
of  this  magazine  for  a biographical  sketch. 

120.  ISAAC  PARKER,  the  Senator  from  the  Fourth  District, 
composed  of  Rusk,  Houston  and  Nacogdoches  counties,  served  as 
a member  of  the  First  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Second.  Under  (19> 
page  12  of  the  last  issue  there  is  a sketch  of  his  life  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  probably  a son  of  Benjamin  Parker,  of  Parker’s 
Fort.  According  to  a statement  found  in  the  account  of  the  Parke" 
Fort  Indian  raid  written  by  Hon.  James  DeShields  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  a brother  of  Benjamin  Parker  and  a son  of  Elder  Daniel 
Parker,  who  was  a son  of  Elder  James  Parker  the  patriarch  of  the 
Parker  family  and  the  grandfather  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  who 
was  captured  by  the  Indians  about  1829  and  recaptured  by  General 
bul  Ross  many  years  afterwards.  The  Parkers  originated  in 
Virginia,  went  to  North  Carolina,  from  there  to  Georgia,  thence  to 
Illinois,  then  to  Bedford  County,  Tennessee,  where  Isaac  Parker 
was  born  about  1818,  and  then  the  whole  tribe  removed  to  Texas. 
Isaac  Parker  finally  passed  away  in  Parker  County,  Texas.  Isaac 
D.  1 arker  of  Tarrant  County,  was  a son. 

121.  S.  W.  PERKINS  was  from  Brazoria  and  Matagorda 
counties,  the  Twelfth  District,  and  had  served  as  a member  of  tiv* 
Douse  in  the  First  Texas  Legislature.  See  note  (75)  the  last  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

t 122.  A.  H.  PHILLIPS.  He  was  the  Senator  from  the  Seven- 
eenth  District  in  the  First  Legislature.  See  note  (20)  last  issue. 
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i no  B RUSH  WALLACE  of  the  Fifth  District,  composed  of 
San  Augustine  and  Shelby  counties.  He  had  served  as  a member 
f tLp  First  Senate  and  is  mentioned  in  note  (2o)  of  the  preeed 
of  this  mLazine.  but  very  briefly.  Colonel  Wallace  came 
to^Texas  in  1837  from  Virginia  and  appears  to  have  been  a gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  and  a very  able  lawyer,  who  was  often 
chosen  for  public  office,  but  modestly  seldom  sought  preferment  of 
anv  kind.  He  was  a military  man  by  training  having  been  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  but  preferring  the  life  of  a man  of  peace. 
In  1855  he  had  a brother, . Judge  W.  W Wallace  whc » came  out 
from  Virginia  and  settled  in  San  Augustine  as  his  neighbo  , 

™ ri&nmllr  District  Judge  to  that  tot J « 

Hon  B Bush  Wallace  was  married,  but  he  and  his  wile  were 
childless  and  adopted  a young  man  who  was  a distant  relative  or 
cousin.  He  became  a respected  citizen  ot  the  State. 

124  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS,  the  Senator  from  Fannin  and 
Lamar  District  who  was  a member  of  the  First,  as  well  as  t e 
Second  Senate.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
Senator,  but  there  is  a brief  note,  based  somewhat  on  conjecture, 
on  page  13  of  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine,  note  (26),  about  him. 

125  E M WILLIAMSON.  Senator  from  the  Sixteeneth  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  Washington  and  Milam.  His  home  was  in  V ash- 
ington  County  at  that  time.  See  note  (27)  last  issue  of  th 
magazine.  Also  under  “Genealogy. 

126.  JAMES  B.  WOOTEN,  Senator  from  the  Second  District 
was  from  the  Eed  Eiver  section  of  the  State.  Apparentiy  he  on  y 
served  in  the  Senate  during  this  term.  We  do  not  tod  hm  listed 
on  the  Legislative  rolls  again  and  have  been  unable  to  reliably 
identify  him,  although  there  was  a prominent  family  of  that  name 
to  which  he  no  doubt  belonged,  in  tnat  section  of  the  State,  duririo 
the  period  of  his  service.  Later  we  hope  to  give  an  authentic 
account  of  Senator  Wooten. 


OFFICEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

154.  JAMES  W.  HENDEESON,  Speaker. 

128.  BEN  F.  HILL,  Chief  Clerk. 

129  E.  S.  C.  EOBEETSON,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk. 

130.  JOHN  D.  PITTS,  Engrossing  Clerk. 

131,  A.  G.  KIMBALL,  Enrolling  Clerk. 

132  WILLIAM  HAEDEMAN,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

133.  WILLIAM  COCKBUEN,  Doorkeeper. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

134.  J.  L.  ALLEN.  Gonzales  County. 

135.  J.  D.  ANDEESON,  Gonzales  County. 

136.  JAMES  AEMSTEONG,  Jefferson  County. 

137.  S.  BOGAET,  Fannin  County. 
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138.  GUY  M.  BRYAN,  Brazoria  County. 

139.  J.  M.  BURROUGHS,  Sabine  County. 

140.  T.  CARUTHERS,  Montgomery  County. 

141.  W.  E.  CRUMP,  Austin  County. 

142.  W.  H.  CRUTCHER,  Fayette  County. 

143.  A.  J.  CUNNINGHAM,  Victoria  County. 

144.  JACK  DAVIS,  Liberty  County. 

145.  J.  M.  DAVIS,  Robertson  County. 

146.  Z.  WILLIAMS  EDDY,  Jasper  County. 

✓147.  WILLIAM  C.  EDWARDS,  San  Augustine  County. 
' 148.  R.  H.  EPPERSON,  Red  River  County. 

149.  WILLIAM  FIELDS,  Liberty  County. 

150.  JAMES  GILLIAM,  Red  River  County. 

151.  R.  W.  GOODE,  Harrison  County. 

152.  THOMAS  J.  HARDEMAN,  Bastrop  County. 

153.  SAMUEL  G.  HAYNEE,  (IE)  Travis  County. 

154.  JAMES  W.  HENDERSON,  Harris  County. 

155.  VAN  R.  IRION,  Washington  County. 

/156.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Lamar  County. 

157.  C.  J.  KEENAN,  Montgomery  County. 

158.  M.  B.  LAMAR,  San  Patricio  County. 

159.  E.  E.  LOTT,  Nacogdoches  County. 

160.  J.  H.  LYONS,  Rusk  County. 

161.  J.  B.  McCOWN,  Montgomery  County. 

162.  A.  McNEILL,  Montgomery  County. 

163.  JOHN  F.  MILLER,  Colorado  County. 

164.  S.  A.  MILLER,  Houston  County. 

165.  E.  M.  MILLICAN,  Brazos  County. 

166.  S.  F.  MOSELEY,  Bowie  County. 

167.  E.  M.  PEASE,  Brazoria  County. 

168.  W.  R.  PERRY,  Colorado  County. 

169.  M.  M.  POTTER,  Galveston  County. 

170.  CHARLES  RAILEY,  Austin  County. 

171.  EMORY  RAINES,  Shelby  County. 

172.  W.  S.  RAYNOR,  Fort  Bend  County. 

173.  JOHN  H.  REAGAN,  Nacogdoches  County. 

174.  P.  RENFRO,  Sabine  County. 

175.  J.  R.  ROBERTSON,  Washington  County. 

176.  M.  F.  ROGERS,  Harris  County. 

177.  H.  R.  RUNNELS,  Bowie  County. 

178.  WILLIAM  T.  SADLER,  Houston  County. 

179.  JAMES  SHAW,  Milam  Countv. 

180.  T.  J.  SHANNON,  Fannin  County. 

181.  A.  STERNE,  Nacogdoches  County. 

182.  J.  W.  STODDARD,  Goliad  County. 

183.  W.  B.  STOUT.  Red  River  County. 

184.  H.  STUART,  Galveston  County. 

185.  J.  F.  TAYLOR,  Harrison  County. 

186.  JAMES  TRUIT,  Shelby  County. 

187.  JESSE  WALLING,  Rusk  County. 
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188.  W.  G.  WEBB,  Fayette  County. 

189.  O.  M.  WHEELER,  San  Augustine  County. 

190.  BENJAMIN  J.  WHITE,  Jackson  County. 

191.  E.  M.  WILDER,  Harrison  County. 

192.  C.  M.  WINKLER,  Robertson  County. 

193.  JAMES  WILLIE,  Washington  County. 

194.  JOHNSON  WREN,  Lamar  County. 

The  foregoing  list  of  the  membership  accounts  for  61  members 
out  of  a total  of  66  which,  apparently,  the  district  apportionment 
called  for.  We  would  be  grateful  for  the  aid  of  any  one  who  may 
help  us  discover  the  other  missing  five  members  of  the  body. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS 

128.  BEN  F.  HILL,  Chief  Clerk.  Mr.  Hill  began  his  political 
services  to  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Republic  by  filling 
the  office  of  Engrossing  Clerk  in  the  House  of  the  Seventh  Congress 
in  1842  and  continued  to  hold  that  position  until  the  Republic 
passed  out  and  the  State  was  organized.  He  was  then  chosen  as 
Engrossing  Clerk  of  th'e  First  Legislature.  When  the  Second  Legis- 
lature convened  he  was  elected  Chief  Clerk  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  the  Sixth  Legislature  met  November  5,  1855. 
He  was  evidently  a very  popular  and  competent  official. 

129.  E.  S.  C.  ROBERTSON,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk.  He  was  a 
son  of  Sterling  C.  Robertson  who  obtained  the  famous  Robertson 
Colony  grant  from  the  Spanish  authorities  prior  to  the  revolution. 
Prior  to  annexation  he  had  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic. 

130.  JOHN  D.  PITTS,  Engrossing  Clerk.  His  period  of  service 
as  an  officer  of  the  Legislature  was  brief:  and  little  is  known  of 
him.  He  was  not  elected  by  the  succeeding  Legislature. 

131.  A.  G-.  KIMBALL,  Enrolling  Clerk.  Mr.  Kimball  served  in 
the  same  position  in  the  Third  Legislature. 

. 132.  WILLIAM  HARDEMAN,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  We  think 
this  was  William  P.  Hardeman,  of  Galveston,  who  was  a native  of 
Tennessee  and  came  to  Texas  in  1835  and  served  in  the  war  for 
Texas  independence.  If  so,  he  wras  alive  in  1873  and  at  that  time 
was  a citizen  of  Galveston.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  served  in 
this  capacity  again. 

133.  WILLIAM  COCKBURN,  Doorkeeper.  His  name  does  not 
seem  to  appear  again.  Would  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  in 
regard  to  his  identification  from  any  reliable  source. 


MEMBERS  WHO  HAD  BEEN  RE-ELECTED 

A check  of  the  members  of  the  First  and  Second  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  show  that  there  had  been  a great  turn-over  between 
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sessions,  since  of  the  66  members  of  the  First  House  only  fourteen, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  cheek,  were  re-elected  to  the  Second 
House.  The  fourteen  (14)  who  had  been  re-elected  were  as  follows: 

J.  M.  BURROUGHS,  Sabine  County. 

WILLIAM  E.  CRUMP,  Austin  County. 

JAMES  GILLIAM,  Red  River  County. 

VAN  RAENSELOR  IRION,  Washington  County. 

A.  McNEIL,  Montgomery  County. 

STEWARD  A.  MILLER,  Houston  County. 

ELLIOTT  M.  MILLIGAN,  Brazos  County. 

E.  M.  PEASE,  Brazoria  Countv. 

WILLIAM  B.  (R.?)  PERRY,  Colorado  County. 

CHARLES  RAILEY,  Austin  County. 

WILLIAM  S.  RAYNOR,  Fort  Bend  County. 

WILLIAM  T.  SADLER,  Houston  County. 

JAMES  TRUIT,  Shelby  County. 

JAMES  WILLIE,  Washington  County. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  above  members  will  be  found  in 
the  February  number  of  this  magazine  on  pages  18  to  27.  Bio- 
graphical notes  relating  to  the  other  members  follow: 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES — MEMBERS 

134.  J.  L.  ALLEN,  member  from  Gonzales  County  in  th'e 
Second  Legislature  was  serving  his  first  and  only  term.  We  have 
no  further  record  of  him  at  this  time. 

135.  J.  D.  ANDERSON,  also  a member  of  this  House  from  the 
same  country,  served  his  first  and  last  term  in  the  Second  Legisla- 
ture. No  further  record. 

136.  JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  House,  was  from 
Jefferson  County.  He  was  born  in  1812  and  came  to  Texas  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  w~ar  for  independence.  He  was  alive  in  1873  and 
was  then  living  at  Beaumont.  Judge  Fulmore  says  in  his  book  that 
there  were  five  Armstrong  families  in  Texas  at  the  time  of  annexa- 
tion. Another  James  Armstrong  served  later  in  the  Legislature 
from  Georgetown,  Williamson  County. 

137.  SAMUEL  BOGART,  representative  of  Fannin  County  in 
the  Second  Legislature,  was  from  the  district  composed  of  Grayson, 
Collin  and  Cooke  counties.  He  represented  the  same  district  in  the 
House  of  the  Third  Legislature.  In  the  Fourth  Legislature  he  was 
the  Senator  from  the  district  composed  of  Cooke,  Grayson,  Denton. 
Collin  and  Dallas  counties. 

138  GUY  M.  BRYAN,  from  Brazoria  County.  He  later  served 
m the  State  Senate,  was  then  elected  a member  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress. He  was  closely  rated  to  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  William  H.  Jack,  a San  Jacinto  veteran.  After 
serving  in  Congress  he  again  came  back  to  the  Legislature  and 
was  elected  Speaker  and  then  served  again  as  a member  of  the 
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House.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  Jr.,  his  son,  was  a prominent  Houston 
business  man.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  a distinguished  citizen 
of  the  State. 

139.  J.  M.  BURROUGHS,  represented  Sabine  County  in  the 
House  of  the  Second  Legislature.  See  note  (41)  in  the  preceding 
issue  of  this  magazine.  He  was  known  as  Major  Burroughs.  He 
usually  possessed  the  appearance  and  manner  of  speech  of  a 
1 ‘ backwoodsman,  ’ ’ but  Judge  Kittrell  says  that  he  was  “far  from 
it”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  “seed”  and  “heered”  in  his  conversation.  He  was 
a man  not  only  of  education  and  brains,  but  of  considerable  means 
and  was  an  excellent  trial  lawyer,  practicing  mostly  in  the  border 
counties  of  East  Texas..  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Jack  once  remarked 
at  the  end  of  a hard  fought  case  in  court  with  him,  “I  am  very 
tired.  I have  been  fighting  Jim  Burroughs  in  the  court  house  all 
day,  and  the  man  who  does  that  will  need  no  rocker  on  his  bed 
when  night  comes.”  Major  Burroughs  was  a member  of  the  famous 
Hood’s  Brigade  during  the  war  between  the  States. 

140.  T.  CARUTHERS,  member  of  the  House  from  Montgomery 
County.  So  far  as  we  can  find  his  legislative  career  was  limited 
to  this  session. 

141.  W.  E.  CRUMP  of  Austin  County.  After  serving  as 
Speaker  of  the  previous  session,  William  E.  Crump  continued  to 
serve  in  the  Second  and  Third  Legislatures  as  a member  of  the 
House.  See  note  (29)  in  our  preceding  issue  of  this  magazine. 

142.  W.  H.  CRUTCHER,  of  Fayette  County,  only  served  one 
term  in  the  House.  No  further  record. 

143.  A.  J.  CUNNINGHAM,  of  Victoria  County,  also  served 
only  during  the  Second  Legislature.  We  have  no  further  record 
of  his  legislative  service. 

144.  JACK  DAVIS,  member  of  the  House  in  the  Second  Legis- 
lature, only  served  the  one  term.  He  came  from  Liberty  County, 
and  we  are  unable  to  find  any  further  record  relating  to  him  or 
his  activities  after  his  retirement  from  the  Legislature  at  the  end 
of  this  term. 

145.  J.  M.  DAVIS,  of  Robertson  County,  also  a member  of  the 
House  at  this  session.  Has  no  further  record. 

146.  ZIMNI  WILLIAMS  EDDY  was  the  representative  from 
Jasper  County  in  the  Second  Legislature.  This  member’s  name 
appears  on  the  records  as  Senator  from  San  Augustine,  Newton 
and  Jasper  counties  in  the  Fourth  Legislature.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  he  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Legislature 
after  the  Second  Legislature  passed  on  and  his  first  term  in  that 
body  had  expired.  This  would  give  him  one  term  of  two  years  in 
the  House  and  four  years  in  the  Senate,  which  is  about  the  extent 
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of  his  service.  He  had  a most  unusual  name,  but  aside  from  this 
sendee,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  further  record. 

147.  WILLIAM  C.  EDWARDS,  member  of  the  House  from 
Nacogdoches  County,  was  evidently  a member  of  the  same  family 
to  which  Hayden  Edwards  belonged.  This  is  stated  in  note  (53) 
page  21,  February  issue  of  this  magazine.  The  fact  that  William 
C.  Edwards  succeeded  Hayden  Edwards  as  a member  of  the  House 
from  the  same  district  is  strong  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  closely  related  and  probably  brothers.  There  was  a William 
C.  Edwards,  Jr.,  whom  we  believe  was  a son  of  the  Representative, 
who  lived  in  the  same  part  of  Nacogdoches  County.  Then  there 
was  a Monroe  Edwards,  (some  indicate  that  he  was  a son  of 
Hayden)  and  Benjamin  W.  Edwards,  known  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  Hayden  Edwards.  Also  a Gustavus  E.  Edwards,  whose 
daughter  married  Judge  Robert  M.  Williamson.  That  Gustavus 
E.  Edwards  was  a brother  of  Hayden  Edwards  is  the  belief  of 
some  of  the  descendants  of  Judge  Williamson.  William  C.  Edwards 
served  several  terms  in  the  House  and  later  in  the  Senate. 

148.  R.  H.  EPPERSON,  of  Red  River  County,  served  only  the 
one  term  in  the  House. 

149.  WILLIAM  FIELDS  appears  to  have  served  only  the  one 
term. 

150.  JAMES  GILLIAM.  See  note  (56)  page  21  of  the  February 
issue  of  this  publication. 

151.  R.  W.  GOODE,  of  Harrison  County,  was  representative 
in  the  Second  Legislature,  but  afterwards  disappears  from  the 
records. 

152.  THOMAS  J.  HARDEMAN,  of  Bastrop  County.  He  came 
from  Tennessee  to  Texas  in  1835  and  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  Legislature.  His  brother,  Horn  Bailey 
Hardeman,  came  to  Texas  with  him  from  Tennessee,  was  a member 
of  the  convention  of  1836  and  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  ad  interim  Government  of  the  New  Republic,  dying  shortly 
afterwards.  Thomas  J.  Hardeman  died  in  1854. 

153.  SAMUEL  G.  HAYNIE,  represented  Travis  County  in  the 
Second^  Legislature.  He  had  served  in  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
Republic.  He  was,  we  think,  a son  of  Rev.  John  Haynie,  who 

.as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the 
Repuolic  of  Texas.  The  Haynie  family  was  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  settled  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic.  Mr.  Brooks  Haynie,  a descendant,  still  resides  in  Austin. 

154.  JAMES  W.  HENDERSON,  represented  Harris  County  in 
the  Second  Legislature  of  Texas,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  defeated  Hon.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  then  from  San  Patricio 
Coirnty,  for  Speaker,  Henderson  having  received  34  votes  and 
Lamar  24.  Neither  of  the  candidates  had  previously  served  as 
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members  of  the  Legislature,  although  Lamar  had  been  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  had  otherwise  made  a brilliant  record. 
James  M.  Burroughs  of  Sabine  County  had  nominated  Lamar  for 
Speaker,  while  S.  F.  Moseley  of  Bowie  County  had  nominated 
Henderson.  Henderson,  who  was  afterwards  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  served  for  a short  time  as  Governor,  by  virtue  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governorship,  was  called  “ Smoky  Jim”  by  his  friends, 
he  being  a somewhat  dark  and  swarthy  complexioned  person.  He 
was  a brilliant  lawyer  and  was  a warm  friend  and  supporter  of 
Sam  Houston. 

155.  VAN  R.  IRION,  of  Washington  County.  See  note  (61) 
page  23,  February  issue  of  this  magazine.  Since  the  note  in  ques- 
tion was  written  we  have  talked  to  Mr.  J.  Robert  Irion,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Irion  of  Nacogdoches  and  of  Anna 
Raeuet,  about  the  relationship  between  Van  R.  Irion  and  his 
father  and  he  is  unable  to  state  the  relationship  between  them, 
if  any.  Hon.  E.  S.  C.  Robertson,  who  was  Assistant  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Second  Legislature,  and,  of  course,  knew  Van  R.  Irion  as 
a member  of  that  body,  later  named  one  of  his  children  Van 
Rensaeller  Irion  Robertson,  so  that,  no  doubt,  was  Mr.  Irion’s  full 
name — Van  Rensaeller  Irion. 

156.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,' '"of  Lamar  County,  represented  that 
county  in  the  Second  Legislature,  but  Titus  County  in  the  Fourth 
Legislature.  We  do  not  find  him  anywhere  listed  as  a member  of 
succeeding  Legislatures  to  this  one,  the  Third. 

157.  CHARLES  J,  KEENAN  was  the  representative  in  this 
session,  or  one  of  them,  from  Montgomery  County.  He  must  have 
been  a man  of  some  parts,  since,  when  the  Third  Legislature  met 
and  he  still  was  found  representing  his  district,  the  members 
elected  him  Speaker  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Representatives. 

158.  M.  B.  LAMAR,  representative  from  San  Patricio  County. 
He  was  bom  August  16,  1798,  in  Warren  County.  Georgia.  He 
married  Tabitha  B.  Jordan  in  Perry  County,  Alabama,  in  1826. 
He  died  December  9,  1859,  in  Fort  Bend  County,  Texas.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was  second  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  He  was  defeated  for  Speaker  of  this  Legislature  in 
which  he  served  by  “Smoky  Jim”  Henderson.  We  admit  that  we 
were  surprised  to  find  the  name  of  this  distinguished  Georgian- 
Texan  on  the  rolls  of  this  House.  We  never  knew  before  that  he 
had  served  as  a member  of  the  Legislature  after  Texas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  After  this  experience  we  do  not  find  him 
holding  any  other  office  with  the  State,  although  he  lived  for 
eleven  years  longer  before  his  death  occurred. 

159.  E.  E.  LOTT,  member  from  Nacogdoches  County.  Tn  the 
Third  Legislature  he  was  in  the  House  as  Representative  from 
Henderson,  Smith,  Van  Zandt  and  Kaufman  counties.  We  are 
under  the  impression  that  Elisha  Lott  was  a resident  in  later  years, 
he  and  his  descendants,  of  Smith  County. 
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160.  J.  H.  LIONS,  of  Rusk  County.  After  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  m the  Second  Legislature,  Mr.  Lyons  dronned 
“out  of  the  picture.’ ’ 

161.  J.  B.  McCOWN  (or  McCOWAN),  of  Montgomery  Countv 
served  only  the  one  term.  There  was  a family  of  McCowans  who 
lived  in  Texas  during  the  days  when  Texas  was  a Republic  and 
one  of  them  was  a friend  of  Sam  Houston,  who  once  hauled  the 
archives  of  Texas  (the  Republic)  from  Houston  back  to  Washing- 
ton, some  time  after  the  “Archive  War,”  but  whether  this  member 
belonged  to  that  family  we  do  not  know. 

162.  ARCHIBALD  McNEILL,  representative  from  Montgomery 
County,  was  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  had  served  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  See  note  (66).  page  23  last  issue  of 
this  magazine.  He  had  served  also  in  the  First  Legislature. 

. F.  MILLER,  of  Colorado  County,  did  not  return 

to  the  Third  Legislature.  His  descendants  still  reside  in  Colorado 
and  other  South  Texas  counties. 

, AfA*  k.  A.  MILLER.  See  note  (67),  page  24,  February  number 
of  this  magazine. 

*65-  M MILIACAN,  representative  from  Brazoria  County, 
had  served  m the  First  Legislature.  See  note  (68)  as  above. 

*66’  A*  MOSELEY,  representative  from  Bowie  County, 
^fVne  r6en  a “one-termer-”  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
session  tT  Kh,at  f°rje  eno.ugh’  however,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
over  \f  r r k and  n°mmate  James  AY.  Henderson  for  Speaker 
over  M.  B.  Lamar  and  win  the  contest. 

a mlmi.e^n/^w1'  PE.ASf  ’ afterwards  Governor  of  Texas,  was 

SvJtt ,n  ,h'  s"“<>  s“  »°«  <«>■ 

in  th6®K«  UjiStSi  PE™T'  Color,do  Coimty.  He  nerved 

tributed  nf  A1'  P0TTER’  °f  Galveston  County.  Mr.  Potter  con- 
He  -;  ,dt,v  h“  °leati.v  t0  ReP«blic  of  Texas  before  Statehood. 

HU  pLture  e-  °7h  bllt  canle  t0  Texas  at  a very  early  date, 

the  canhnl  f llfe1?ze  f.0™  now  bangs  in  the  Senate  chamber  of 
to  the  State  * AUStm  "lth  an  “^PHon  relating  to  his  services 

Tie^!h.'tn£Hi;BLEAS  PAILPY  was  tWe  representative  in  the  Second 
IIovsp  in  ii™?'  -Austin  County.  He  had  been  a member  of  the 

February  magazine  Leg-slatm’e  also'  See  note  (77),  page  25, 

the3Second1T°RM  PAINES>  representative  from  Shelby  County  in 
number  of  tteglslature-  He  appears  to  have  come  to  Texas  with  a 
nuinDer  of  the  very  first  settlers  in  San  Augustine  County,  being 
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a neighbor  of  Nathan  Davis,  conceded  by  some  historians  as 
the  very  first  regular  settler  of  the  Ayish  Bayou  District.  A few 
years  later  Davis,  Jonathan  Anderson,  William  Shelby,  Jonas  Har- 
rison and  Emory  Raines  moved  over  on  what  was  called  Patroon 
Creek  in  the  edge  of  Shelby  County,  according  to  Dr.  George 
Crockett  in  his  splendid  work  called  '‘Two  Centuries  in  East 
Texas/ ’ From  that  settlement  Raines  was  elected  to  the  Second 
Legislature.  His  son,  Hon.  C.  W.  Raines,  became  a very  useful 
man  in  Texas  a generation  later,  and  left  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  History  of  Texas  in  his  later  life.  Among  his  most 
notable  contributions  to  the  History  of  Texas  was  the  compilation 
and  editing  of  “GammelUs  Laws”  in  ten  original  volumes, 
familiar  to  every  Texas  lawyer,  which  preserved  to  posterity  the 
work  of  the  early  law-makers  of  Texas. 

172.  WILLIAM  S.  RAYNOR,  of  Fort  Bend  County,  served  his 
second  term  as  a Legislator  in  this  House.  He  had  been  a member 
of  the  First  Legislature.  See  note  (78),  February  issue. 

173.  JOHN  H.  REAGAN,  member  of  the  House  from  Nacog- 
doches County  in  the  Second  Legislature.  Judge  Reagan  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  not  only  of  Texas,  but  of  the 
South.  This  is  intended  only  to  be  a “thumb  nail”  sketch  of  the 
man,  suitable  for  a work  of  this  kind,  and  must  not  be  construed 
as  a proper  tribute  to  one  of  his  eminence  in  History.  He  was  the 
son  of  Timothy  Reagan  and  Elizabeth  Lusk  and  was  bom  in 
Sevier  County,  State  of  Tennessee,  October  3.  1818.  He  attended 
school  in  Tennessee  and  knew  Gen.  Sam  Houston’s  family  in  Blount 
County,  Tenn.  When  about  20  years  of  age  Judge  Reagan  came 
to  the  vicinity  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  and  settled  about  where  the 
town  of  Kemp,  in  Kaufman  County,  is  now  located,  though  it  was 
for  a time,  perhaps,  in  Van  Zandt  County,  afterwards.  When  he 
first  settled  in  Texas  Judge  Reagan  was  a surveyor  and  made  the 
first  surveys  of  lands  over  the  territory  now  comprising  parts  of 
Kaufman,  Van  Zandt,  Anderson  and  contiguous  counties.  He  was 
later  admitted  to  the  bar  and  Colonel  Wentworth  Manning,  in 
bis  history  of  Van  Zandt  County,  says  that  after  Texas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Judge  Reagan  “served  for  the  first  four 
years  as  a member  of  the  Legislature.”  If  Colonel  Manning’s 
statement  is  correct  Judge  Reagan  would  have  been  a member 
°f  the  First  Legislature,  but  his  name  is  not  among  the  members 
°f  that  body.  He  was  not  elected  until  1847  and  could  not  have 
been  a member  then.  He  was  elected  District  Judge  in  1852 
nr‘d  was  the  third  Judge  to  hold  court  in  what  is  now  Van 
Zandt  County.  In  1857  he  gave  up  the  office  of  District  Judge 
by  resigning  it,  in  order  to  make  the  race  for  United  States  Con- 
gressman. One  account  has  it  that  his  opponent  was  Lemuel  Dale 
Evans,  the  other  that  he  defeated  Malcom  D.  Graham.  Both 
statements,  in  a way,  may  be  true.  In  1861  he  was  a member  of 
the  famous  Secession  Convention  of  Texas  and  when  the  Southern 
Confederacy  w^as  organized,  he  served  first,  as  Postmaster  General, 
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and  towards  the  close  of  the  war  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
under  President  Jefferson  Davis,  as  a member  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
was  a prisoner  with  the  deposed  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
After  his  release  he  returned  to  Texas  and  the  impoverished  farm 
in  East  Texas,  “turned  his  sword  into  a plow-share”  and  began 
life  over  again.  In  1874  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  from 
Texas,  then  chosen  for  United  States  Senator  in  1887  and  resigned 
in  1891  to  accept  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission at  the  request  of  Governor  James  Stephen  Hogg,  a less 
lucrative  position.  His  home,  which  still  stands,  is  at  Fort  Houston, 
near  the  beautiful  little  East  Texas  town  of  Palestine.  The  fore- 
going constitutes  only  the  high-lights  of  Judge  Reagan's  life  story, 
to  which  we  are  limited  at  this  time.  Later  more  will  be  published 
of  his  life  and  family  and  his  activities,  from  time  to  time,  in  this 
magazine. 

174  P.  RENFRO,  of  Sabine  County.  This  was  probably  Peter 
Renfro.  He  only  served  one  term.  This  representative  of  an  ojd 
Southern  family  appears  to  be  the  first  to  serve  in  a Texas  Legis- 
lature. Later  generations  of  the  family  have  furnished  members, 
who  will  be  mentioned  more  in  detail,  in  future  issues. 

175.  J.  B.  ROBERTSON,  of  Washington  County,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  in  the  Second  Legislature.  This  was  Jerome 
B.  Robertson,  who  afterwards  served  in  the  State  Senate.  We  are 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  of  that  family  of  Robertsons 
who  fifty  years  later  lived  in  Bosque  County,  among  whom  there 
were  several  able  lawyers. 

176.  M.  F.  ROGERS,  member  of  the  House  from  Harris 
County  in  the  Second  Legislature.  His  constituents  did  not  return 
him  to  the  Third  Legislature. 

177.  H.  R.  RUNNELS,  member  of  the  House  from  Bowie 
County.  It  was  as  a member  of  this,  the  Second  Legislature  of 
Texas,  that  this  remarkable  personality  made  his  bowr  to  the 
History  of  Texas.  Judge  Kittrell,  in  that  wunderful  compendium 
of  personal  recollections  he  penned,  said:  “The  election  of  1857  was 
in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable  ever  held  in  Texas,  in  that 
it  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Sam  Houston  for  Governor.  Hardin  R. 
Runnels  was  the  successful  candidate.  I do  not  recall  that  I ever 
saw  him  but  once  in  my  life  and  that  was  when  I was  a lad,  hardly 
old  enough  the  remember  it.  As  I remember  him,  he  was  a man  of 
medium  size,  hair  auburn,  if  not  bright  red.  He  had  been  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  then  lived  in  Bowie  County.  He  was  a man  of 
high  character  and  fair  ability.  His  running  mate  was  Frank  R. 
Lubbock  of  Harris  County,  while  General  Houston’s  running  mate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  was  Hon.  Edward  Clark,  of  Marshall, 
Harrison  County.  Gov.  Runnels  received  a majority  of  3,924  votes. 
. . . In  1859  the  two  tickets  were  exactly  the  same  as  they  had 
been  in  1857,  and  the  result  was  a distinct  reversal  of  the  former 
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vote.”  Houston,  in  the  last  election,  obtained  a majority  of  more 
than  8,000  over  Governor  Runnels  in  tbe  latter  campaign. 

178.  WILLIAM  T.  SADLER,  of  Houston  County.  He  bad  been 
a member  of  tbe  House  of  tbe. First  Legislature.  See  note  (82), 
February  number  of  this  magazine,  page  25. 

179.  JAMES  SHAW,  of  Milam  County,  was  representative  in 
the  Second  House.  Mr.  Sbaw  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  Lexington, 
now  in  Lee  County,  afterwards  in  Burleson  County.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  Texas  Legislature  and  held  other  responsible 
positions,  as  have  some  of  bis  descendants  since  that  time.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  a native  of  Ohio,  but  came  to  Texas  from  Missouri. 
At  tbe  session  of  the  Second  Legislature  be  was  about  40  years 
of  age. 

180.  T.  J.  SHANNON  was  th'e  representative  from  Fannin 
County  in  the  Second  Legislature.  He  was  not  returned  as  a 
member  of  tbe  Third  Legislature. 

181.  ADOLPHUS  STERNE,  member  of  tbe  House  from  Nacog- 
doches County,  served  in  several  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  then 
in  the  State  Senate,  having  died  while  a member  of  that  body. 
One  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  the  history  of  Texas  was  made 
by  Col.  Sterne  in  the  form  of  a diary  in  which  his  daily  entries 
related  the  commonplace  occurrences  of  his  day  and  time,  particu- 
larly, while  a member  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Senate.  Miss 
Harriett  Smithers,  Texas  State  Archivist,  has  also  rendered  a great 
vrvice  in  arranging  the  manuscript  of  this  diary  and  supervising 
its  publication  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
Magazine. 

182.  J.  W.  STODDARD,  of  Goliad  County.  He  was  a member 
of  the  House  of  the  Second  Legislature  only.  We  do  not  find  him 
on  the  roll  of  future  sessions. 

183.  W.  B.  STOUT,  of  Red  River  County.  He  represented  that 
county  in  the  Second  Legislature.  Captain  Stout  held  many  respon- 
sible positions.  He  was  Chief  Justice  of  his  county,  prior  to  com- 
ing to  the  Legislature.  He  had  been  an  old  Indian  fighter  and  was 
* member  of  General  Tarrant’s  company  of  men  who  engaged.in 
b.ittle  with  the  Indians  on  Village  Creek  in  1845  and  in  which 
engagement  Rev.  John  B.  Denton  was  killed. 

184.  H.  STUART,  representative  in  the  Second  Legislature 
from  Galveston  County.  He  was  an  attorney  and  afterwards  served 
with  distinction  on  the  bench  in  the  Galveston  district. 

!Q5.  J.  F.  TAYLOR  wras  from  Harrison  County.  He  was  not 

-Ceded. 

186.  JAMES  TRUIT,  of  Shelby  County.  He  was  the  colleague 
! L'4  E°n-  Emory  Raines.  He  had  been  in  the  House  of  the  First 
Legislature  and  subsequently  served  as  a member  of  the  Senate 
m t^le  Third  and  Fourth  Legislatures. 
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187.  JESSE  WALLING,  of  Rusk  County,  was  the  representa- 
tive from  that  county  in  the  First  Legislature.  He  was  a veteran 
of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  having  been  a member  of  Col.  Sydney 
Sherman's  Texas  Volunteers,  Captain  Hayden  Arnold's  company. 
His  descendants  in  Texas  settled  in  Central  Texas  and  live  in  and 
around  Austin  at  this  time.  He  was  a son  of  John  Walling  of 
Nacogdoches. 

188.  W.  G.  WEBB,  Fayette  County  representative  in  the 
Second  Legislature,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  served  only  the 
one  term. 

189.  0.  M.  WHEELER,  of  San  Augustine  County,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  House  in  the  Second  Legislature,  was,  we  think,  a son 
of  Judge  Royal  T.  Wheeler,  afterwards  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Texas.  The  Wheelers  of  this  family  came  to  Texas  in  1837 
from  the  State  of  Vermont. 

190.  BENJAMIN  J.  WHITE,  of  Jackson  County.  He  was.  of 
course,  related  to  his  predecessor,  Francis  M.  White,  who  had  been 
the  representative  from  that  county  in  the  First  Legislature. 

191.  E.  M.  WILDER,  representative  from  Harrison  County 
in  the  Second  Legislature.  He  failed  to  appear  as  a member  of 
the  Third  Legislature. 

192.  C.  M.  WINKLER  was  the  representative  in  the  House 
of  the  Second  Legislature  for  Robertson  County.  His  colleague 
was  J.  M.  Davis.  Judge  Clarence  M.  Winkler  afterwards  became 
a gallant  and  indominable  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
being  War  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment,  Hood’s 
Texas  Brigade  in  Virginia.  He  was  long  afterwards  a candidate 
for  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  and  once  ran  against 
Judge  Gould  for  District  Judg.e  The  returns  indicated  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  election,  but  later  returns  reversed  th'e  result  m 
favor  of  Judge  Gould.  Although  Judge  Winkler,  according  tc 
custom,  had  already  assumed  the  bench,  he  immediate! v stepped 
aside  in  favor  of  his  opponent.  This  incident  was  similar  to  the 
situation  that  arose  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  race  in  134n 
between  Albert  Horton  and  General  N.  H.  Darnell,  recounted 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

193.  JAMES  WILLIE,  of  Washington  County,  member  of  the 
Second  House,  had  also  served  in  the  First  Legislature.  He  was 
an  older  brother,  as  before  stated,  of  Hon.  Asa  Hoxie  Willie.  He 
was  a great  friend  of  Hon.  Robert  Me  A Inin  Williamson,  who. 
being  universally  called  “Three  Legged  Willie"  was  thought,  on 
account  of  their  close  association,  to  be  brothers.  Indeed,  it  wa> 
another  case  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  says  Judge  Kittrell,  who. 
until  after  the  death  of  Judge  Williamson  did  not  know  that 
“Mr.  Jim  Willie"  and  “Three  Legged  Willie' ’ were  not  brothers, 
or  at  least  of  the  same  family, 
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194.  JOHNSON  WREN,  was  the  representative  from  Lamar 
County  in  the  Second  Legislature.  He  was  in  the  Fourth  House 
from  Hopkins  County  and  later  in  the  State  Senate  from  Hopkins. 
More  about  him  will  be  published  in  later  issues. 


Hon.  Lee  McCormick,  of  Denton,  Texas,  has  organized  an  asso- 
ciation of  persons  bom  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
“not  in  the  United  States.”  Of  course,  to  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  have  been  born  after  the  Confederate  States  were  organized 
and  before  the  surrender  and  dissolution  of  its  government  took 
place.  Mr.  McCormick  is  an  attorney  and  a reputable,  patriotic 
citizen  and  is  not  seeking  to  advertise  himself  or  gain  anything. 
Those  wishing  to  join,  who  are  eligible,  should  'write  to  him.  It 
is  open  to  all  such. 


Every  subscriber  to  this  magazine  is  invited  to  come  forward 
with  any  information  bearing  on  matters  published  herein.  If  you 
find  any  information  lacking,  or  know  anything  that  will  throw 
additional  light  on  events  or  subjects  dealt  with  in  any  issue  of 
this  magazine,  write  us  fully.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to 
correct  all  mistakes  when  they  are  called  to  our  attention. 


The  widow  of  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr.,  of  Georgia,  married  Col. 
Hiram  B.  Troutman,  a close  relative  of  Joana  Troutman,  who  made 
the  first  Texas  flag. 


There  are  about  100  ex-Confederate  soldiers  in  the  Texas  Con- 
federate Home  at  Austin,  Texas,  at  this  time.  Most  of  them  are 
hospital  patients. 


^ ^0U  are  a ^en(^  magazine,  send  us  the  names  of  others 

* o you  think  might  be  interested,  with  their  addresses  correctly 
given. 
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TEXANS  AND  THEIR  GEORGIA  KIN 


By  T.  B.  BIOS, 

Historian  for  Greene  County,  Georgia. 

Since  Fannin  and  his  brave  troops  were  butchered  at  Goliad, 
the  slaughter  of  Crockett,  Bowie,  and  180  heroes  of  the  Alamo, 
and  the  glorious  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  Georgia  and  Texas  have 
been  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  human  interest  and  family  ties. 
And  while  the  great  State  of  Texas  is  planning  her  Centennial, 
thousands  of  Georgians  are  hoping  that  they  may  be  able  to  join 
their  Texas  cousins  in  reviewing  their  accomplishments  during  the 
past  ONE  HUNDRED  years  of  sacrifice,  labor  and  love. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  these  states  are 
interested  in  each  other;  hundreds  of  letters  from  Texans  have 
come  to  this  writer,  making  inquiries  about  their  ancestors  who 
went  to  Texas  from  this  part  of  Georgia.  In  addition  to  that,  many 
Texans  have  made  personal  visitations  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
locate  the  spot  where  their  ancestors  lived  back  in  the  days  that 
followed  the  American  Revolution.  When  Greene  County  was 
created  by  an  Act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  on  February  3,  1786, 
her  land  was  given  to  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  Revolution 
under  what  was  known  as  head-right  grants,  the  acreage  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  in  the  family  of  the  grantee;  and  the  only 
cost  was  surveying  the  land,  and  recording  the  plat  and  title.  All 
of  these  names  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  old  plat- 
book  shows  exactly  where  these  lands  were  located — by  streams 
only. 

Through  years  of  patient  labor,  careful  study  and  personal 
visitation,  practically  all  the  historic  spots  and  landmarks  have 
been  found,  in  not  only  what  is  now  Greene  County,  but  in  the 
original  county  as  laid  out  in  1786. 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Federal  Writers’  Project  District  No.  1, 
for  Georgia,  has  requested  a description  of  the  historic  spots  in 
Greene  County  both  by  name  and  description,  together  with  a map 
showing  exactly  where  they  are  located,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  them.  This  list  of  historic  spots  and  the  map  are  both  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  government,  and  will  appear  in  a Guide 
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Book  for  tourists,  but  I am  not  familiar  with  the  plan  of  distribu- 
tion However,  a copy  of  the  map  together  with  a list  of  the 
points  covered,  will  be  presented  to  the  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH  MAGAZINE  and  will  be  available  to  its  subscribers. 
No  this  is  not  a commercial  proposition,  nor  bas  this  writer  any- 
thing to  sell.  His  services  have  ever  been  free  to  those  in  search 
of  information  concerning  Greene  County,  Georgia,  and  her 
people.  In  addition  to  that,  he  stands  ever  ready  to  personally 
conduct  those  who  seek  historic  spots,  without  fee  or  reward. 

The  editors  of  the  the  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 
MAGAZINE  have  made  a number  of  visits  to  this  section  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  first-hand  information  concerning  the  early 
settlers  of  Greene,  Wilkes,  Hancock,  Washington,  Franklin,  Ogle- 
thorpe and  other  of  the  older  counties  in  Georgia.  Their  store 
of  information  concerning  these  people  and  their  descendants  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  invaluable  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
tracing  their  families.  And  while  I am  in  no  way  connected  wit 
their  publication,  my  files  are  available  to  them  at  any  time.  They 
have  rendered  me  much  valuable  information  concerning  my  Texas 
ancestors,  and  have  unearthed  information  concerning  them  right 
here  under  my  nose,  that  I had  not  discovered. 


My  comment  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Guide 
Book  and  maps  describing  the  location  of  historic  spots,  was  as 
follows : The  casual  tourist  will  not  be  interested  in  many  of  these 
spots;  but  there  are  literally  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  whose  ancestors  came  from  this  section,  and 
who  are  constantly  writing  to  those  who  can  give  them  informa- 
tion; and  many  of  them  are  making  personal  visitations.  There- 
fore, this  Guide  Book  and  map  should  not  be  designed  ^to  appeal 
to  the  Rockefeller- Astorbilts  alone,  but  should  be  helpful  to  the 
Brown-Smiths  whose  ancestors  fought  the  British,  Indians,  and 
Yankees  in  order  to  make  this  section  “safe  for  Democracy  and 
the  Rockefeller-Astorbilts  as  welL 

May  the  greatest  success  attend  the  publication  of  the  SOUTH- 
ERN HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  MAGAZINE  is  my  sincere  prayer. 


HISTORIC  BACKGROUND  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  GEORGIA 


In  addition  to  the  above  Dr.  Rice  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  copy  of  his  “Guide  Book”  sketches  of  points  of 
interest  in  Greene  County. 
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A — Greenesboro  Cemetery— Grave  of  Major  Francis  Cummins, 
Rev.,  soldier-minister-teacher,  delegate  to  both  the  Mecklinburg 
and  Philadelphia  Declaration  of  American  Independence  conven- 
tions, teacher  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  other  noted  men. 
Grave  of  Governor  Peter  Early,  and  other  members  of  the  Early 
family.  Tombs  of  U.  S.  Senators  Thomas  W.  Cobb  and  William 
Crosby  Dawson;  tomb  of  Francis  H.  Cone,  judge,  lawyer,  states- 
man and  grandfather  of  Hon.  Cone  Johnson,  deceased,  of  Tyler. 
Texas;  tomb  of  Thomas  Stocks,  for  many  "years  president  of  the 
Georgia  Senate,  and  in  voting  off  the  tie  between  Mathew  Talbot 
and  George  M.  Troup,  gained  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
Georgian  to  elect  a governor  by  his  single  vote ; the  tomb  of  Mrs. 
J.  0.  Andrew,  wife  of  Bishop  J.  0.  Andrew,  and  whose  slaves 
caused  the  schism  in  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1844,  and  thereby  causing 
the  establishment  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South;  the  graves  of  many 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  other  notable  men  and  women. 

B— ' The  spot  where  Bishop  Asbury  held  services  in  1799,  and 
where  the  first  Methodist  Conference  was  held  in  this  section. 

C— The  site  of  the  .Greenesboro  Female  College,  established  by 
the  Synod  of  Georgia  in  1852.  This  was  once  a famous  college  for 
women,  and  was  presided  over  by  such  distinguished  educators  as 
Dr.  I.  S.  K.  Axon,  Francis  Beman,  Francis  Goulaing,  the  real 
inventor  of  the  sewing  machine,  as  tradition  says;  Louise  M. 
Alcott  once  taught  here.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  father  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  preached  at  least  one  Commencement  sermon, 
and  was  a regular  visitor.  There  is  much  history  connected  with 
this  college. 

D— Sight  designated  for  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  present 
Court  House  in  Greenesboro  sits  in  the  center  of  the  100  acre 
survey  set  apart  for  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1786.  The  original 
plat  is  still  in  existence. 

B — ^he  Great  Buffalo  Lick,  where  the  survey  of  the  lands 
ceded  by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in 
1<73  started,  and  the  location  of  which  was  described  by  William 
Bertram  in  his  book  of  travels,  is  located  near  Greenesboro.  These 
“ceded"  lands  formed  Wilkes  County  in  1777.  A Federal  marker 
is  being  prepared  for  this  spot. 

F Line  of  Forts  along  the  Oconee. — Greene  County  was  the 
buffer  between  civilization  and  savagery  from  its  foundation  in 
If 86  to  1802,  and  the  early  settlers  built  many  private  forts  for 
the  protection  of  their  families.  In  1793-4,  Elijah  Clark’s  "Trans- 
Oconee-Repiiblic”  caused  much  anxiety  among  the  settlers,  and 
rush  orders  were  issued  for  the  erection  of  many  public  forts 
preparatory  to  waging  war  on  Clark  and  his  cohorts.  A map 
showing  these  forts  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  the  writer 
tke  story  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  together  with  a photostat 
of  the  map,  and  it  was  published  on  February  2,  1936. 
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many  of  his  descendants  now  live  m Texas. 

Tf T>enfleld — the  “cradle”  of  Mercer  University,  mother  of 

Ba^or  College.  Historic  old  Penfield  is  just  snx  miles  from 
cayior  c-o  o shrine  for  Baptists  and  others  whose 

James  Hogg  and  many  others  of  this  distinguished  fami  y. 

t Green°  County’s  famous  mud-hole.  Only  a few  people  of  the 

tsstf  “ 

the  second  in  the  South  and  the  third  m the  United  States. 

J — Old  Bethany  Church.  This  historic  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  1786  and  has  functioned  continuously  since.  Ma  y 
of^eorgia’s  most ’distingushed  ministers  have  been  payors  of  thi^ 
church/ Among  them  were:  Hr.  Francis  Cummms  Dr.  Erancm 

Gouldino-  Dr  Beman  and  many  others.  Here  the  first  ^onK^ 

trial”  was  held  in  1886,  when  Dr.  Woodrow  gran^ather  of 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  tried  for  heresy,  and  heie  are 
buried  the  ancestors  of  many  Texans. 

K — Old  Bethesda  Church.  This  historic  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  by  Silas  Mercer,  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  father  ot 
Rev.  Jesse  Mercer  who  was  intensely  interested  in.  Christiamzmg 
Texas.  It  was  constituted  in  1785,  m what  was  then  the  southern 
part  of  Wilkes  County,  but  added  to  Greene  m 1802;.  ^ 

was  so  uncivilized  in  those  days  that  the  law  req 
worshipers  to  carry  their  guns  to  church  with  * h 

military  authorities  furnished  four  armed  guards  at  each  churcU 
service.  The  minute  book  and  church  membership  roll  records 
many  names  that  became  famous  in  Texas. 

I —Rev.  Simon  Peter  Richardson.  Mr.  Richardson  lived  in  thin 

section,  and  was  a great  preacher.  His  style  of  preaching  was  o 
unique' and  original.  It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Sam  Jonc-s,  the great 
Methodist  evangelist  adopted  the  style  and  many  of  the  saymDs  ot 
Mr.  Richardson.  Texas’  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Peter  Richardson. 
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M — Rev.  Joel  H.  Gambrell.  The  Rev.  Joel  H.  Gambrell  and  his 
wife,  Victoria  Pickens  Gambrell,  went  from  Greenesboro  to  Texas. 
Mrs.  Gambrell  is  now  living  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  her  sons  and 
daughters  are  outstanding  citizens  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Dr. 
Herbert  Gambrell  is  a great  historian  and  teacher;  and  his  recent 
book  on  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  brings  out  the  greatness  of  another 
Georgian  who  had  much  to  do  with  making  Texas  history. 


TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  CEMETERY 
OF  GREENESBORO,  GEORGIA. 

Benjamin  Weaver,  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

William  Wiley  Daniel  Weaver,  born  December  5,  1798,  died 
July  18,  1867.  Wife,  Caroline  Matilda  Mounger,  born  January  4. 
1800,  died  April  29,  1868. 

General  Thomas  Dawson,  first  male  white  child  bom  in  Greene 
County. 

William  Mounger  Grimes,  died  July  8,  1821. 

Samuel  Davis,  born  April  16,  1787,  died  September  7,  1875. 
Wife,  Mary  A.  Davis,  born  March  22,  1787,  died  May  29,  1866. 

Laura  H.,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Borum,  bom  March  6,  1832,  died 
August  22,  1907. 

Captain  Frederick  Cone  Fuller,  killed  at  Spottsyl vania  Court- 
house, Virginia,  1864.  Buried  on  Nichelson  Lot. 

Ann  Leonora,  wife  of  Rev.  Bishop  Andrew. 

Sterling  Grimes,  born  April,  1809. 

Vincent  Sanford,  born  in  Virginia,  April  17,  1777,  died  May 
27,  1859. 

Samuel  Jack  Nickelson,  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C., 
November  11,  1/81,  died  May  8,  1861,  son  of  Joseph  Nickelson  and 
Lilias  Jack. 

Thomas  S.  Cunningham,  died  June  14,  1851. 

James  N.  Cunningham,  died  January  24,  1829,  age  10  years, 
4 months. 

Mrs.  Harriett  B.  Cunningham,  died  1838,  age  37  years. 

Emma  L.  Cunningham. 

John  A.  Linton,  died  November  2,  1884. 

Mary  W.  Linton,  died  March  26,  1873. 

Samuel  D.  Linton,  bom  May  5,  1817,  died  January  8,  1896. 
Jennie  S.  Linton. 

Annie  E.  Linton. 

Joel  T.  Thornton. 

Ann  Foster  Thornton. 

die<ifl856  T’  Scott’  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  in  !S16, 

Mary  Baker  Fouehe,  born  January  1,  1766,  died  March  16.  1854. 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Cone,  bom  Sept.  5,  1797,  died  May  18,  1859. 

Mrs  Jane  W.  Cone,  wife  of  F.  H.  Cone,  who  died  in  her  33rd 
year.  No  date. 
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Oliver  Porter  Daniel,  bom  April  11,  1821,  died  March  6,  1832. 

Samuel  Clarke  Daniel,  born  Oct.  16,  1830,  died  March  21,  1876. 

William  It.  Daniel,  born  April  11,  1821,  twin  of  Oliver  P.  Daniel, 
(sons  of  James  K.  Daniel)  died  May  23,  1843. 

Francis  Cummins,  D.  D.  (Revolutionary  Soldier)  died  February 
22,.  1832,  in  his  85th  year. 

Sarah  Cummins,  his  widow,  died  June  10,  1855,  age  85  years. 

Mrs.  John  Coleman,  born  in  Virginia  February  20,  1781,  died 
October  26,  1841. 

Thomas  C.  Grimes,  died  April  27,  1853,  age  37  years. 

John  Colby,  died  1850,  age  72,  wife  Abigail,  died  1808. 

Lula  Bowen,  wife  of  J.  H.  Moncrief,  bom  May  12,  1858,  died 
April  9,  1902. 

Thomas  Stocks,  born  February  1,  1786,  died  October  6,  1876. 
Joined  the  Baptist  Church  1828. 

Cynthia  Stocks,  bom  February  5,  1791,  died  November  12,  1877. 

Fannie  A.  Stocks,  wife  of  Thomas  Stocks,  bom  June  6,  1822, 
died  September  5,  1898. 

Mrs.  Frances  Scott,  died  1843,  age  71  years,  8 mos.  21  days 
(bom  1772). 

Daughter  of  Governor  Early  (name  illegible)  who  died  August 
15,  1817,  aged  45  years. 

Arm  Austin  Winston,  born  in  Goochland  County,  Va.,  April  29, 
1788;  died  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  January  5,  1820. 

Thomas  Wingfield,  died  October  20,  1836,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age  (bom  1777). 

Mrs.  Sidney  Wingfield. 

Anne  Adams  Sherwood,  wife  of  Rev.  Adiel  Sherwood,  born  in 
Bedford  County,  Va.,  1783,  died  1822. 


TOMBSTONES  OLD  PENFIELD  CEMETERY, 

GREENE  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

Billington  M.  Sanders,  first  President  of  Mercer,  born  December 
2,  1789,  died  March  4,  1854. 

Peter  Northen,  1794-1863. 

Abner  P.  Northen,  born  1833,  died  1852. 

Evelina  L.  Northen,  1843-1853. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Davant,  son  of  Col.  P.  E.  and  H.  M.  Davant,  bom 
1858,  died  1879. 

Thomas  Key  Griffin,  son  of  J.  M.  and  Annie  Griffin,  born 
October  7,  1872,  died  July  29,  1887. 

George  White  Griffin,  another  son. 

Rev.  John  Sanders  Calloway,  bom  January  6,  1839,  died  Decem- 
ber 20,  1914  Pastor  Bethesda  Baptist  Church  forty  years. 

Sarah  Eliza  Wooten,  born  November  24,  1847,  died  May  1,  1927. 
Robert  Paul  Martin.  W.  P.  Martin  and  wife  Sarah  Frances. 
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Reagan  Holliday  Sanders,  bom  1881,  died  1905. 

Julia  Durham  Sanders,  born  1853,  died  1927. 

Simeon  T.  Peek,  born  November  13,  1808,  died  November  5,  1898. 


TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  PORTER  - DANIEL 
CEMETERY,  GREENE  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

Oliver  Porter,  bom  October  14,  1763,  died  August  29,  1838. 
(Revolutionary  Soldier.) 

Margaret  Porter,  wife  of  Oliver  Porter,  bom  April  20,  1764, 
died  March  30,  1837,  age  72  years,  11  months,  21  days. 

James  M.  Porter  (son  of  Oliver  Porter)  died  May  24,  1849,  m 
the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

James  K.  Daniel,  born  1778,  died  1845. 

Violet  Daniel  (wife  of  James  K.  Daniel)  born  September  5, 
1785,  died  January  27,  1844. 

James  K.  Daniel,  Jr.,  died  March  28,  1851. 

(Note:  James  K.  Daniel,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Gibson  in  Wilkes 
County,  May  23,  1837.) 

William  D.  Daniel,  bom  April  11,  1821,  died  May  3,  1843. 

Thomas  S.  Daniel,  born  May  8,  1825,  died  November,  1846. 

William  B.  Ellington  and  his  wife  Jane,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  James  K.  Daniel  and  their  daughter  Sarah  Antoinette  Ellington 
are  buried  in  this  cemetery.  William  B.  Ellington  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  Ellington,  Jr.,  who  married  Sarah  Daniel,  daughter  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Cunningham)  Daniel  of  Oglethorpe  County, 
Georgia. 


RIDGEGROVE  CEMETERY,  GREENE  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

Matthew  Walker,  born  October  9,  1785,  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
Virginia,  died  September,  1839. 

Edwin  T.  Walker,  died  April,  1838,  aged  26  years. 

John  Whitfield  Wade,  born  February  27,  1810,  died  September 

16,  1858. 

Thomas  Elisha  Winn,  bom  May  21,  1839,  died  June  5,  1925. 
Member  of  the  52nd  Congress,  U.  S.  A. 

Irene  S.  Winn,  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Winn,  bom  January  17,  1845, 
died  April  29,  1903. 

Evie  Winn  Wright,  daughter  of  Thomas  E.  and  Irene  S.  Winn, 
bora  December  15,  1868,  died  February  22,  1909. 


If  you  like  this  publication  tell  your  friends  about  it.  Every 
person  interested  in  history,  biography,  and  genealogy  should  help 
us  build  up  a good  circulation. 
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FOURTH  TEXAS  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY  OF  THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


In  our  February  number  we  published  data  relating  to  three 
of  the  major  units  of  the  Texas  forces  who  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898.  Below  will  be  found  similar  information 
relating  to  the  Fourth  Texas  Infantry  of  the  same  period. 

FOURTH  TEXAS  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY 

JOHN  C.  EDMONDS,  Colonel. 

GEORGE  W.  HARDY,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

ABRAHAM  HARRISON,  Senior  Major. 

ALLEN  BUELL,  Junior  Major. 

EDWIN  N.  SHAW,  Chief  Surgeon. 

THOMAS  F.  SMYTH,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

JOHN  T.  HALSELL,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

SPENCER  HUTCHINS,  Adjutant. 

JOHN  CROTTY,  Quartermaster. 

WILLIAM  D.  ROBINSON,  Chaplain. 

THOMAS  D.  SKEEN,  Sergeant  Major. 

Colonel  Edmonds  was  an  attorney  from  Sherman,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hardy,  a Corsicana  lawyer,  and  the  latter  was  a brother  of 
Congressman  Hardy  of  the  Corsicana  district.  Major  Harrison  was  a 
merchant  from  Brenham  and  Major  Allen  Buell  had  been  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  man  at  Abilene,  Texas. 

This  magazine  is  indebted  to  Mr.  William  M.  Smart,  now  a 
resident  of  Dallas,  Texas,  for  a roster  of  the  entire  regiment,  Mr. 
Smart  having  served  as  a Corporal  in  Company  A,  which  had  been 
recruited  from  Belton  in  Bell  County,  captained  by  Oscar  E. 
Cockrell,  of  that  place. 

More  information  relating  to  this  regiment  and  others  from 
throughout  the  South  and  Texas  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time. 


The  reunion  of  the  surviving  former  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Southern  States  will  meet  at  Shreveport,  La.,  the  second 
week  in  June,  1936. 
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EARLY  TEXAS  HISTORY  WRITTEN 
ON  GRAVESTONES 


One  of  the  most  interesting  sources  of  recorded  history  is  that 
to  be  found  in  the  old  cemeteries,  graven  on  tombstones.  Occa- 
sionally, of  course,  mistakes  will  occur  in  the . inscriptions,  but 
such  mistakes  are  very  rare. 

We  present  herewith  a considerable  number  of  those  we  have 
assembled  for  publeiation  in  this  magazine  in  this  and  future 
issues.  While  these  are  from  some  of  the  older  cemeteries  in 
Texas,  they  will  be  of  interest  to  people  of  the  older  States,  as 
well,  since  many  of  the  inscriptions  show  the  nativity  of  the 
person  mentioned,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  State  while  it  was 
yet  very  young. 

None  of  these  lists  purport  to  be  complete  for  any  particular 
cemetery,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  cover  most  of  the  older 
tombstones  in  some  of  them.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  have  been 
worn  away  to  the  point  that  they  are  hardly  decipherable  at  this 
date  and  certainly  in  a few  years  they  cannot  be  found.  We  think 
those  here  presented  contain  some  valuable  Texas  history. 


EUBK  CEMETEBY,  BUSK,  OHEBOKEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 

The  following  notes  were  copied  on  the  ground  at  Busk,  Texas, 
April  4,  1936,  by  the  editors  of  this  magazine. 

W.  T.  Long,  bom  in  Middle  Tennessee,  August  21,  1820,  died 
November  2,  1889. 

Altha  E.  Long,  wife,  bom  January  18, 1820,  died  March  26,  1889. 
Jannette  and  her  brothers,  children  of  B.  F.  and  L.  G.  Yining. 
J.  S.  Ewin,  1836-1867. 

Eliza  B.  Ewin,  wife,  1847-1873. 

James  Francis  Morris,  born  in  Gadsden  County,  Florida,  May 
6,  1850,  died  March  23,  1888. 

Sam  A.  Wilson,  1835-1892. 

Susan  E.  Wilson,  wife,  1836-1909. 

99  rb^fg*13’  Reagan,  bom  August  19,  1819,  died  May 

Harriett  M.  Decherd,  bom  March  7,  1838,  died  March  8,  1876. 
James  T.  Moore,  1852-1877. 

loon'  ?•'  Rat^ami  bom  in  Franklin,  North  Carolina,  December  15. 
1829,  died  July  27,  1905. 
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Sarah  A.  Latham,  wife,  born  in  Valleytown,  South  Carolina, 
September  28,  1847,  died  September  24,  1912. 

J.  W.  Francis,  bom  June  24,  1813,  died  May  9,  19CL. 

Nancy  Francis,  wife,  born  August  2,  1815,  died  June  18,  1883. 
John  B.  Newton,  1834-1872. 

Wm.  L.  Byrd,  died  November  9,  1880,  aged  37  years. 

Margaret  Monkers,  wife  of  P.  P.  G-uinn,  1853-1894. 

Fannie,  wife  of  Geo.  D.  Neely,  1843-1884. 

George  D.  Neely,  1834-1891. 

Julius  B.  Smith,  born  in  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  February  19, 
1829,  died  May  11,  1881. 

Charles  P.  Smith,  1870-1885.  QQQ 

B.  H.  Quinn,  bom  December  19,  1822,  died  January  lo,  looa. 
Captain  B.  F.  Mining,.  1834-1914. 

Wife.  Lucy  Pearson  Vining,  1864 — . 

William  Hill,  1822-1907. 

Sarah  A.  Hill,  wife,  1826-1909. 

A.  A.  Simmons,  born  in  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama,  January 
1833,  died  in  Busk,  Texas,  September  11,  1899. 

Lydia  Simmons,  wife,  bom  in  Rankin  County,  Miss.,  September 
1836,  died  May  22,  1921. 

W.  M.  Sloan,  born  August  2,  1831,  died  June  22,  1895. 

W.  Jacobs,  bom  February  8,  1834.  died  October  29,  1899. 

Susan  Catherine,  wife  of  Wingfield  Jones,  born  June  24,  1837, 
died  December  16,  1918.  .. 

Gen.  John  M.  Claiborne,  bom  February  27,  1839,  died  April 


24. 


15. 


20,  1909. 

Wife,  Sue  Phillipson.  (No  dates.) 

James  Jefferson  Mallard,  born  April  7,  1826,  died  October  2, 
1903. 

Elizabeth  B.  Mallard,  wife,  bom  July  10,  1840,  died  December 
30,  1906. 

Andrew  Jackson,  son  of  Eldridge  and  Catherine  Mallard,  bom 
April  9,  1837,  died  November  8,  1857. 

Jesse  A.  Muller,  died  January  16,  1872,  aged  44  years. 

Fanny  M.,  wife  of  G.  W.  Blakey,  bom  March  16,  1816,  died 
August  21,  1871. 

P.  A.  Blakey,  bom  February  21.  1844,  died  April  1.  1928. 
Anselm  Blakey,  bom  May  5,  1850,  died  October  18,  1884. 

Andrew  Jackson,  bom  March  17,  1817,  died  May  .12,  1895. 
Eliza  P.  Jackson,  'wife,  born  November  21,  1827,  died  December 

21,  1884, 

Abigail  Veley  Sturdevant,  bom  in  Ohio,  1818,  died  1876. 

Son,  Junius  K.  Sturdevant.  bom  in  Alabama  1852,  died  1896.^ 
Daughter.  Clara  E.  Sturdevant,  bom  in  Alabama  1849.  died  189 1. 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Trimble,  bom  June  4,  1829.  died  May  26,  1887. 
George  W.  Pearson,  bom  November  15,  1814,  died  October  11, 
1878. 


Catherine  L.  D.  Edgington,  Consort,  bom  January  20, 1819,  died 
February  2,  1884. 
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Dr.  Pearson,  bom  November  3,  1841,  died  November  15,  1917. 

Sarah  Pearson,  wife,  born  January  9,  1849,  died  May  4,  1930. 

Erected  by  Susan  E.  Sheriff  of  Fort  Bend  County,  Texas,  in 
memory  of  her  beloved  brother,  James  Henry  Gill,  born  in  London, 
England,  September  30,  1828,  died  at  Rusk,  Texas,  March  17,  1875, 
aged  47  years. 

Caspar  Renn,  born  in  Shreckensee,  Germany,  January  6,  1818, 
died  December  23,  1864. 

Benedict  Renn,  bom  in  Shreckensee,  Germany,  1825-1899. 

Kreszenz  Renn,  -wife  of  B.  Renn,  born  in  Ebenseiler,  Germany, 
1815,  died  1884. 

John  Whitfield  Jenkins,  born  1857,  died  1933. 

Rev.  James  Binford,  born  January  5,  1888,  died  February  6, 1917. 

Sam  A.  Meredith,  bom  March  18,  1850,  died  June  29,  1906. 

Willis  L.  Long,  bom  January  23,  1861,  died  May  21,  1906. 

Frank  T.  Smith,  bom  March  26,  1872,  died  April  8,  1921. 

Fannie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  T.  J.  and  M.  A.  Stovall,  born 
August  3,  1888,  died  February  21,  1902. 

David  B.  Dickinson,  born  October  12,  1812,  died  April  20,  1859. 

Elizabeth  W.  Dickinson,  bom  December  11,  1858,  died  June  9, 
1862. 

John  W.  Dickinson,  1848-1873. 

Julia  Frances  Dickinson. 

David  Augustus  Dickinson. 

Martha  Blake,  wife  of  James  J.  Perkins,  bom  October  24,  1856, 
died  January  19,  1905. 

Eldridge  Mallard,  bom  September  26,  1797,  died  March  19,  1876. 

Catherine  Mallard,  born  May  1,  1801,  died  March  12,  1882. 

Laura,  wife  of  John  A.  Sloan,  born  September  5,  1863,  died  May 

17,  1914. 

Rate  Dickinson,  wife  of  E.  L.  Gregg,  bom  October  1,  1852,  died 
September  28,  1880. 

Eldridge  Caleb  Dickinson,  born  December  15,  1846,  died  August 
26,  1912. 

John  Stanhope  Wightman,  1869-1928. 

Mary  Mitchell,  1831-1898. 

Mary  Z.  V.  Mitchell,  1850-1894. 

Jim  Mitchell,  1855-1926. 

Ben  S.  Mitchell,  1857-1887. 

Robert  J.  Ricketts,  died  July  30.  1884,  aged  59  years. 

Angeline  Ricketts,  his  wife,  1833-1913. 

B.  Miller,  born  February  3,  1828,  died  January  5,  1905. 

Christina  [Miller,  his  wife,  bom  June  24,  1822,  died  February  1, 
1905.  Benefactors  of  St.  Joseph’s  Orphanage,  Dallas  and  other 
institutions  named  on  inscription. 

Mary  Lie  wen  Bush,  wife  of  M.  W.  Armstrong,  died  July  30, 
1869,  aged  24  years. 

Elkana  Bush,  Sr.,  died  August  3,  1887,  aged  82  years.  (Was 
member  of  First  Congress,  Republic  of  Texas.) 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Milburn,  bom  February  14,  1859,  died  May  17,  1913. 

James  C.  Morgan,  1848-1920. 

Edwin  Ruthven  Wade,  bom  November  8,  1851,  died  December 
24,  1876. 

In  memory  of  Anthony  Winston,  died  May  8,  1896,  aged  69. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Irving  (wife  Molly)  died  May  5,  1893,  aged  49 
years,  5 months,  18  days. 

Peyton  Tupper  Irving,  bom  January  20,  1877,  died  August  8, 
1898. 

John  M.  Selman,  1815-1891 

Thomas  A.  Fry,  bom  in  Bath  County,  Va.,  May  17,  1851,  died 
September  18,  1877. 

Eugenia  Wiggins,  "wife  of  S.  B.  Barron,  bom  at  Oxford,  N.  C. 
(Granville  Countv)  January  6.  1812,  died  at  Rusk,  Texas,  October 
23,  1882. 

Allen  A.  Cameron,  bom  June  15,  1819,  died  June  13,  1865. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Shanks,  bom  December  11,  1808,  died  October  20, 
1868. 

Willie  Bagley  Jay,  wife  of  C.  E.  Jay,  bom  August  10,  1882, 
died  June  16,  1926. 

John  B.  Reagan,  bom  March  3,  1843,  died  September  24,  1909. 

J.  O.  Coupland,  bom  February  17,  1853,  died  May  16,  1931. 

Lucy  Ellis  Coupland,  his  wife,  bom  August  7,  1856,  died  June 
26.  1917. 

Elizabeth  Imboden,  wife  of  J.  Dunkin  Imboden,  bom  January 
15,  1834,  died  November  20,  1895. 

Wiley  Mangum  Imboden,  son  of  J.  D.  and  E.  Imboden,  bom 
April  6,  1862,  died  February  4,  1921. 

Maude  Carrington  Imboden,  wife  of  Wiley  Mangum  Imboden, 
bom  1863,  died  1915. 

Martha  Ellen  Bonner,  wife  of  Rev.  William  N.  Bonner,  bom 
April  28,  1808,  died  February  11,  1853.  Dedicated  to  Our  Mother: 
M.  H.  Bonner,  F.  W.  Bonner,  T.  B.  Bonner,  J.  H.  Bonner. 

F.  W.  Bonner,  died  September  17,  1888,  age  55  years. 

Georgia  Boaz  Bonner,  died  November  10,  1924,  aged  84  years. 

The  Hogg  family  is  buried  at  the  site  of  “ Forest  Home,”  the 
General  Hogg  place,  about  a mile  and  a half  northeast  of  the 
town  of  Rusk.  There  are  a number  of  graves  there,  but  one  marker 
covers  the  whole  family.  The  home  has  long  since  burned.  General 
Hogg  himself  died  on  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh  at  the  head  of  his 
Confederate  troops. 

There  are  also  a number  of  old  graves  at  the  site  of  what  is 
called  Cook’s  Fort,  some  miles  south  of  Ru.sk.  We  did  not  visit 
this  place,  but  will  do  so  later. 
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CITY  CEMETERY,  TYLER,  TEXAS 

This  list  is  far  from  complete.  In  some  future  issue  we  hope 
to  present  it  more  fully. 

Horace  Chilton,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  1895  to 
1901.  Born  December  29,  1853,  died  June  12,  1932. 

Wife,  Mary  Grinnan,  bom  February  14,  1856,  died  May  9,  1924. 

Arch  G.  Chilton,  Second  Lieutenant  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A.  Bom 
July  5,  1893 ; died  in  France,  October  2,  1918. 

Francis  Blair  Moore,  bom  March  4,  1814;  died  November  15, 
1892. 

Anna  Paulina,  wife  of  F.  B.  Moore,  bom  September  14,  1821, 
died  April  6,  1892. 

Marcus  Daniel,  born  May  1,  1847,  died  June  15,  1907. 

Waddel,  son  of  Marcus  and  Amelia  Daniel,  born  1883,  died  1899. 

Rachael,  wife  of  A.  Gill,  bom  1850,  died  1899. 

John  Durst,  bom  1853,  died  1916. 

Azelia  Durst,  wife  of  Thomas  D.  Bonner,  bom  1884,  died  1929. 

Samuel  Epes  Durst  (no  dates). 

Susan  Adelia  Durst,  bom  February  23,  1831,  died  June  17,  1908. 

Louis  0.  Durst,  Jr.,  son  of  L.  O.  and  S.  A.  Durst. 

Thomas  R.  Bonner,  born  September  11,  1838,  died  August  30, 

1891. 

Cynthia  Ann  Bonner,  wife  of  Thomas  R.  Bonner,  daughter  of 
William  and  Sarah  Madden,  bom  in  Louisiana  August  28,  1835, 
died  February  10,  1884,  at  Tyler,  Texas. 

Frank  Murchison,  wife  of  Chas.  T.  Bonner,  bom  July  1,  1863, 
died  February  20,  1891. 

S.  C.  Halverton,  bom  May  10,  1853,  died  September  7,  1921. 

Fannie  U.  Halverton,  daughter  of  Gov.  O.  M.  and  F.  W.  Roberts, 
mother  of  Oran  R.  and  James  C.  Halverton  and  wife  of  S.  C. 
Halverton,  bom  in  Shelby  County,  Texas,  November  23,  1856, 
died  at  Tyler,  Texas,  September  27,  1883. 

James  P.  Cousins,  bom  July  16,  1844,  died  February  22,  1901. 

E.  L.  Clay,  bom  January  2*2,  1843,  died  August  25,  1890. 

Susan  Hill  Clay,  his  wife,  bom  April  6,  1849,  died  July  3,  1924. 

Eliza  Butler,  bom  March  17,  1814,  died  June  3,  1884. 

A.  M.  Grambling,  born  October  30,  1841,  died  December  12,  1911. 

Adell,  wife  of  J.  C.  Harley,  bom  February  18,  1850,  died  June 
19,  1896. 

James  Frederick  Patterson,  bom  September  6,  1856,  died 
August  1,  1888. 

Homer  N.  Sneed,  bom  March  25,  1823,  died  January  20,  1888. 

Thomas  Davenport  Bonner,  bom  December  11,  1885,  died 
August  28,  1924. 

Mary  Davenport  Bonner,  bom  July  19,  1866,  died  May  16,  1933. 
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NACOGDOCHES  CEMETERY,  NACOGDOCHES,  TEXAS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cemeteries  in  Texas,  being 
the  burial  place  of  a great  many  famous  people  who  settled  at  the 
“inland  gateway  to  the  States”  prior  to  and  after  the  Texas 
Revolution.  The  notes  presented  herewith  were  copied  by  represen- 
tatives of  this  magazine  this  year — 1936.  While  by  no  means 
complete,  the  data  given  is  full  of  historical  interest. 

Erected  by  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  memory  of  General  Thomas 
J.  Rusk,  who  fought  for  our  liberties  at  San  Jacinto.  Born  in 
South  Carolina  December  5,  1808;  died  at  Naeogdcohes,  Texas, 
July  29,  1857.  He  lived  for  Texas. 

Dr.  Robert  Anderson  Irion,  bom  in  Paris,  Tennessee,  July  7, 
1806;  died  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  March  2,  1861.  Married  Anna 
Itaguet  March  20,  1840,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  January  25, 
1819,  died  at  Overton,  Texas,  November  7,  1885,  buried  at  Marshall, 
Texas.  Senator  in  the  First  Congress  of  the  Republic  1836-1937 ; 
Secretary  of  State,  1837-1838.  Erected  by  the  State  of  Texas,  1929. 

Bennett  Blake,  born  in  Vermont,  November  11,  1809;  died 
March  1,  1896. 

Kiziah  C.,  wife,  born  in  Georgia,  1818,  died  May  15,  1853. 

Ella,  wife  of  Bennett  Blake,  born  July  1,  1832,  died  November 
24.  1886. 

Isaac  F.  Blake,  born  in  Sutton,  Vermont,  November  26,  1817, 
died  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  December  30,  1874. 

Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Marcia  A.  Raguet,  who  was 
lost  on  steamboat  “America”  on  the  Ohio  River,  December  5,  1868. 

Oscar  Clayton  Ray,  son  of  J.  O.  and  A.  V.  Ray,  born  July  16, 
1895,  died  July  6,  1925.  36th  Division,  61st  Brigade,  Headquarters 
company. 

Dede  D.  Ray,  wife  of  W.  R.  Walker,  bom  June  5,  1888,  died 
April  5,  1916. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Shindler,  born  in  Shepherdstown,  Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1814,  died  August  15,  1874,  aged  60  years. 

Jane  M.  Simpson,  born  in  1799.  died  June  1,  1865. 

J.  W.  Gilbert,  bom  May  11,  1860,  died  November  17,  1883. 

Eva  T.  Hardeman,  wife  of  T.  B.  Hardeman,  born  in  San  Augus- 
tine, Texas,  November  4,  1862,  died  January  30,  1885. 

J.  M.  Hawkins,  born  May  8,  1846,  died  June  18,  1892. 

Martha,  wife  of  J.  F.  Gilbert,  bom  February  4,  1819,  died 
December  2,  1900. 

E.  G.  Henderson,  bom  September  13,  1848,  died  July  13,  1925. 

A.  A.  Nelson,  bom  May  15,  1814:  died  September  24,  1S92. 

Charles  Albert  Nelson,  son  of  Albert  and  Jane  C.  Nelson,  bom 
and  died,  August,  1846. 

George  F.  Ingraham,  born  in  New  York  City,  January  15,  1842; 
died  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  April  27,  1920. 

E-  G.  Harris,  born  in  Georgia  in  1801 ; died  April  4,  1838. 
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Mary  Harris,  born  in  Georgia,  1806;  died  July  5,  1872. 

Addalizer  Harris,  born  in  Georgia  1829 ; died  1840. 

Albueasis  Harris,  1834-1844. 

Martha  Gilbert,  wife  of  J.  C.  Council,  born  March  20,  1840; 
died  March  20,  1932, 

Richard  Shepherd,  A.  M.,  September  14,  1847. 

J.  A.  Hand,  born  August  10,  1832;  died  April  4,  1904. 

Alfred  Griffith,  Jr.,  born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  July  23,  1825;  died 
in  Nacogdoches  June  26,  1881. 

Bettie  Lewis,  wife  of  W.  H.  Harris,  1840-1882. 

Anna  Ray,  daughter  of  J.  O.  and  Anna  V.  Ray,  1880-1902; 

Pierie  L.  Manning,  daughter  of  George  A.  and  Nancy  Christian, 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  Texas. 

Oscar  Engledow,  born  in  Wythe  County,  Va.,  November  13, 
1809 ; died  in  Nacogdoches  February  1,  1868. 

G.  H.  Davidson,  1848-1900. 

A.  C.  V.  Sleet,  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  August  20,  1820; 
died  November  2,  1885. 

George  Cook,  born  January  25.  1801;  died  November  10,  1858. 

H.  P.  Matthews,  born  March.  20,  1816 ; died  June  28,  1901. 

Charles  Chevallier,  December  30,  1852. 

- John  F.  Roberts,  born  December  10,  1822;  died  February  7,  1894. 

Wife,  Josephine  Milam,  born  March  3,  1829;  died  August  22, 
1912. 

Wm.  Wood,  bom  April  1,  1823;  married  Sarah  A.  Adkins, 
June,  1844;  died  August  16,  1901. 

Sarah  A.  Adkins,  wife  of  Wm.  Wood,  born  October  9,  1828: 
died  June  7,  1887. 

Rann  Wood,  1861-1887. 

J.  L.  Langston,  born  April  10,  1835:  died  May  24,  1886.  ^ 

Henry  Jordan,  born  in  Davies  County,  Ky.,  March  30,  1836; 
died  at  Burke,  Texas,  June  28.  1889. 

Died  at  Lovelady,  Texas,  Virginia  F.  Allen,  daughter  of  W.  F. 
and  L.  V.  Allen;  wife  of  I.  J.  Muller  of  Homer,  Angeline  County: 
bom  Rosier  Parish,  La.,  October  17,  1846 ; came  to  Texas  in 
February,  1863;  married  at  Nacogdoches,  October  17,  1872. 

Frances  Muller  Kalin,  1843-1878. 

Darthula,  wife  of  Dr.  James  E.  Robertson,  bora  at  Wythevilhx 
Va.,  March  12,  1823;  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas,  February  2?, 
1861. 

W.  Joseph  Mora,  bom  September  22,  1835;  died  November  10, 

1885. 

W.  H.  Rainbolt,  bom  June  30,  1813 ; died  November  15,  1892. 

Eliza  Walker,  November  26.  1915,  aned  98  years. 

Mary  Rusk,  bom  August,  1809 ; died  April  26,  1856. 

Amanda  Fitzallen  Rhodes,  bom  at  Mount  Pierson,  Tcnn.,  Aucruu 
19,  1846;  died  January  13,  1914.  (On  the  Crain  lot.) 

Martha,  Consort  of  Wm.  Hart,  and  daughter  of  Robert  Hart. 
A native  of  Rathfriland,  County  Downs,  Ireland,  who  died  wi^- 
Christian  fortitude  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  marrr  ^ 
the  1st  of  September  1835.  Migrated  with  her  husband  to  the 
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United  States  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  and  to  Texas  in  the 

^L.^P.  Mims,  born  February  5,  1836;  died  November  6,  1912. 

Nettie  Dumas  Mims,  born  November  8,  1854:  died  October  14, 
1875. 

Sallie  Azzie,  second  daughter  of  W.  E.  and  S.  R.  Russell,  bon* 
July  15,  1859 ; died  August  11,  1865. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Barham,  born  April  27,  1847;  died  June  11,  1915. 

Jo  son  of  J.  H.  and  Ruth  Barham,  1898,  aged  9 years. 

E.  T.  Tysinger,  Sr.,  born  March  19,  1S35;  died  February  24, 
1896 

Josephine,  wife  of  E.  T.  Tysinger,  bom  May  11,  1843;  died 

April  18,  1890.  „ 101C 

S.  A.  Cooper,  bom  October  18,  1828;  died  January  17,  1916. 

J.  D.  Cooper  (dates  illegible). 

Anna  Mary  Taylor,  wife  of  R.  C.  Shindler,  1853-1889. 

Charles  I.  Taylor,  born  October  15,  1837 ; died  November  27, 
1879 

Emily  C Wells,  born  in  Miami,  Ohio,  July  27,  1819;  died  at 
Nacogdoches,  Texas,  May  9,  1882. 

Mayo  Wells,  bom  in  Washington,  Miss,  1851-1872. 

J.  T.  Hoya,  bom  July  18.  1811 ; died  May  21,  1896. 

Ida  Heeder,  wife  of  J.  T.  Hoya,  1821-1874. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Hoya,  1861-1892. 

Mary  Hoya,  1846-1903. 

Henry  Hoya,  1846-1903.  , oi 

Robert  Witkom,  bom  February  23,  1837 ; died  November  21, 
1910. 

Sophie  Hoya,  wife.  1843-1880. 

Ananda  Boykin,  wife  of  J.  H.  Muekleroy,  1830-1864. 

Thomas  O.  Barrett,  died  June  14,  1853 ; aged  32  years. 

Adolphus  Sterne,  died  March  27.  1852;  aged  ol  years. 

E.  C.  R.  Sterne,  died  March  1.  1887;  aged  87  years. 

Charles  S.  Taylor,  died  November  1,  1865. 

Lawrence  S.  Taylor,  born  June  3,  1842;  died  August  11,  1925. 
Wife.  Harriett  D.  Irion,  bom  May  21,  1844;  died  March  1,  1914. 
Milam  Eugene  Taylor,  son  of  Harriett  D.  and  Lawrence  b. 
Taylor,  1884-1912.  . 

Adolphus  Taylor,  bom  March  19,  1847 ; died  March  17,  1881. 
John  Gilbert,  bom  February  8,  1853;  died  November  18,  1922. 
Virginia  H.  Gilbert,  wife,  bom  September  10,  1868 ; died  Janu- 
ary 28f  1902. 

Sallie  A.  Stone,  wife  of  G.  W.  Reid,  bom  November  4,  1857 ; 
died  November  13,  1925. 

F.  M.  Huff.  1826-1887. 

Lettie  T.  Huff,  Ills  wife,  1845-1907. 

Franklin  Jefferson  Starr,  bom  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  April 
H,  1805;  died  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  July  7,  1837. 

Giles  Burdette  Crain,  bora  at  Boliver,  Tenn.,  April  20,  1839; 
died  July  15,  1910. 
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Wife,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Crain,  born  at  Mount  Pierson,  Tenn., 
May  21,  1852 ; died  December  9,  1912. 

W.  M.  Cox,  born  April  10,  1857 ; died  March  17,  1922. 

Sallie  Warriner,  wife  of  Emory  Clapp,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
died  July  30,  1862;  aged  33  years. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Rusk,  wife  of  John  T.  White,  horn  February  5, 
1848 ; died  August  21,  1868. 

David  Rusk,  died  September  1,  1877. 

Arthur  L.  Houston,  born  May  28,  1887 ; died  July  8,  1923. 
Charles  Clark  Pierce,  born  November  25,  1870;  died  August  3, 
1935. 

Mary,  wife  of  Isaac  Lee,  bom  January  1.  1804;  died  November 
24,1845. 

Letha  King,  born  in  Tennessee.  1805 ; died  June  7,  1862. 

Mary  Malinda,  wife  of  A.  Lee,  born  March  3,  1848 ; died  April 
1,  }885. 

Jesse  Lee,  born  October,  1830:  died  March  6,  1866. 

A.  Lee,  born  May  3,  1833 ; died  January  23,  1922. 

C.  D.  Stinson,  born  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  March  25,  1864;  died 
October  14,  1903. 

Lillie  Dandridge  Stinson,  wife,  born  October  17,  1861;  died 
November  4,  1934. 

William  Hillenkamp,  born  July  31,  1825:  died  November  4,  1912. 
Mary  E.  Sterling,  born  February  7,  1842;  died  August  31,  1923. 
Annie  Mary,  daughter  of  J.  R.  and  A.  B.  Clark,  born  October 
3,  1868;  died  October  15,  1885. 

Jennie  Orton,  born  in  North  Carolina  August  6,  1823;  died 
January  23,  1891. 

Hiram  Morris,  born  March  17,  1872;  died  April  30,  1917. 

Edna  F.  King,  wife  of  David  Lee,  bom  October  11,  1838;  died 
October  21,  1872. 

John  S.  Robertson,  Sr.,  born  July  13,  1796;  died  August  9,  1871. 
Harriett  Robertson,  his  wife,  1796-1874. 

Judge  E.  T.  Branch  and  wife  in  family  Mausoleum. 

D.  D.  Denman,  born  October  21,  1811 : died  December  13,  189a. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Denman,  born  September  5,  1805;  died  November 

26,  1882. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Stvagerty,  bom  March  17,  1834:  died  July  23,  1887. 
Julia,  wife  of  Oscar  Engledow.  aged  about  64  years. 

_ ^ wife  of  B.  F.  Hardeman,  born  November  12, 

1851 ; died  February  16,  1889. 

Lund7  Eussell,  bom  January  1,  1865;  died  April  9, 

1886. 

R.  E.  Mims,  died  October  20,  1893;  age  59  years,  10  months. 

W.  F.  Ratcliff.  1876-1919. 

W.  G.  Ratcliff,  1850-1907. 

wife  of  J-  B-  Eeid>  kom  December  9,  1840;  died  February 

b,  1886. 

William  S.  Patton,  1852-1915. 

Georgia  Bixler  Patton,  1871-1892. 

Elizabeth  Mims,  bom  August  1,  1817 ; died  June  19,  1900. 
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W.  P.  Mims,  bom  September  16,  1846;  died  August  20,  1899. 

.Jacob  Lewis,  born  in  Houston  County,  Ha.,  February  17,  1811; 

died  December  4,  1885.  -.ooo  j*  ^ 

Julia  Lewis,  wife  of  G-.  D.  Powers,  born  August  20,  1883;  died 

^ Oscar  Lemon  Holmes,  bom  in  New  York  City,  July  4,  1813; 
died  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  August  23,  1865. 

E.  W.  Haltom,  bom  February  26,  1857,  died  at  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  November  4,  1907.  An  editor  30  years. 

Eugene  Taylor,  1849-1931. 

John  R.  Weaver,  born  September  22,  1858;  died  July  2,  1887. 

Melissa  R.  Weaver,  his  wife,  1861-1912. 

—Hayden  Edwards,  born  in  Stafford  County,  Va.,  August  12, 
1771;  died  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas  August  14,  1849;  aged  78  years. 

Susan  Beall,  wife  of  Hayden  Edwards,  born  in  Maryland,  April 
10th,  1774;  died  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  April  6,  1849;  aged  75 
years. 

Haden  H.  Edwards,  Jr.,  born  December  1,  1858 ; died  December 
9,  1877.  (Only  19  years  old.)  In  memory  of  our  mother  and 
brother,  Sarah  M.  Forbes,  wife  of  Haden  H.  Edwards,  bom  Febru- 
ary 17,  1822,  died  June  22,  1880.  (58  years  of  age.) 

‘ John  Forbes,  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  1798,  died  in  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  June  22,  1880. 

Emily  Sophia  Forbes,  bom  October  27,  1800;  died  June  20,  1872. 


WILL  OF  JOHN  COMB,  NACOGDOCHES  COUNTY,  TEXAS. 


The  will  of  John  Comb,  of  Nacogdoches  County,  Texas,  executed 
April  20,  1843,  with  a codicil  signed  December  23,  1844,  is  on  file 
in  the  court  house  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas.  In  it  the  testator  men- 
tions his  daughters,  Mrs.  Ann  Greer  and  Mrs.  Susan  Jane  Stone. 
Witnesses  were  E.  Howell,  William  Howell  and  Joseph  L.  Hogg. 
In  the  codicil  he  mentions  his  two  grandsons,  John  Comb  Greer 
and  Joseph  Watson  Greer.  Witnesses  to  the  codicil  were  Samuel 
H.  Boren,  E.  Howell  and  Joseph  H.  Hogg.  He  left  “the  mill  which 
I am  now  building  with  40  acres  of  land  to  my  son-in-law  Alex- 
ander Greer.  The  will  was  proven  by  the  affidavits  and  testimony 
of  Alexander  Greer  and  Joseph  L.  Hogg  at  the  April  term  of  court 
at  Nacogdoches,  1845. 


EARLY  MARRIAGES  IN  SMITH  COUNTY,  TEXAS. 


The  following  marriage  licenses  are  among  those  found  listed 
on  the  records  at  Tyler,  Smith  County,  Texas,  recently : 

William  H.  Daniel  to  Miss  Serena  Carter,  July  1,  1860;  cere- 
mony July  20th  by  John  S.  Bledsoe,  M.  G. 

Perry  Ray  to  Emily  J.  Thorn,  January  28,  1860;  ceremony 
Februray  10,  1860,  by  J.  S.  Valentine,  M.  G. 

J.  D.  Billups  to  Analiza  Gober,  September  3,  1859;  ceremony 
September  10,  by  Thos.  L.  Sanford,  L.  D. 
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(It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  make  this  department  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  pub- 
lication. To  that  end  we  solicit  the  aid  of  our  readers  in  sending  us  informa- 
tion relating  to  their  own  families,  or  the  families  of  others.  A copy  of  any 
old  Bible  record*  is  likely  to  disclose  invaluable  material.  The x older,  of 
course,  the  better.  Any  documentary  or  other  evidence  touching  the  lives 
of  Texas  patriots  and  early  settlers  will  be  eagerly  sought,  in  this  or  any 
of  the  other  States.  We  expect  to  publish  information  of  interest  from  the 
tombstone  records  of  old  cemeteries  and  family  burying  grounds.  If  you 
know  of  any,  copy  them  and  send  them  in  as  your  contribution.  If  they 
axe  not  used  at  once,  they  will  be  later.  No  write-ups  are  for  sale.  No 
amount  of  money  will  buy  space  in  this  magazine  to  boost  the  family  history 
of  any  family  or  any  person.  We  are  not  averse  to  accepting  commercial 
advertising  for  our  inside  cover  pages,  but  no  “puffs"  at  so  much  per 
line  will  be  sold.  If  your  name  or  the  name  of  your  family  appears  herein 
it  is  because  the  matter  seems  of  general  interest  and  has  some  historic 
value.  If  you  find  wo  need  information  or  have  published  an  error  respect- 
ing your  : family  or  any  other  family,  set  us  right  and  give  us  the  correct 
version,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  prominently  as  we  did  the  original 
ftatemeut.  We  expect  to  make  many  mistakes  of  this  kind  and  to  correct 
them  all,  sooner  or  later.  Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  about  anything.  Address 
all  communications  to  the  Southern  Historical  Research  Masrazine,  P.  O Bos 
101,  Dallas,  Texas.)  s ’ 


YOAKUM— THE  HISTORY  OF  A 
HISTORIAN 


INTEREST  OUTLINE:  Henderson  Yoakum— 

Born  in  14  miles  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee. 

Graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Mayor  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 

Member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Tennessee. 

In  command  of  Troops  in  Indian  Wars. 

Married  a descendent  of  John  Lewis  of  “ Warner  Hall,”  Va. 
Brother  of  Dr.  Franklin  L.  Yoakum,  teacher  at  Tehaucana  and 
at  Larrissa  College  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas. 

Uncle  of  B.  F.  Yoakum,  railway  president. 

Served  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Wrote  an  authoritative  history  of  Texas. 
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The  ancestors  of  Henderson  Yoakum,  who  wrote  the  famous 
nf  Tpxas  are  said  to  have  come  to  America,  landing  on 

Manhattan  Island  with  the  first  Dutch  settlers.  Hon.  A.  T McKin- 
nev  ta  Ws  life  of  the  historian  appended  to  the  Wooten  edition  m 
1895  says  that  thev  came  along  to  America  with  Hendnck  Hud- 
son.’The  original  spelling  of  the  name  is  lost  m ob  rnon  it  bem„ 

in  America 

as  Yocum  or  Yoakum. 

No  one  seems  to  have  kept  a record  of  the  name  of  the  first 
emigrants,  but  the  son  of  one  of  them  was  named 
1.  VALENTINE  YOAKUM. 

He  left  the  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York  and  coming  South 
located  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Shenandoah  \ alley  on 
Peach  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Potomac  River « 
from  Shenandoah.  He  was  probably  on  the  Jost  Hite  if  (ls-  A^ 
VaTntine  had  married  and  started  a family  he  moved  to  Muddy 
Creek  in  Greenbriar  County,  Va„  and  settled.  His  home  was  there 
designated  as  a “Station”  named  for  him. 

1.  Valentine  Yoakum  had  a tragic  end,  his  wife  and  children, 
except  one  son,  having  been  slain  by  the  Indians.  His  son 

100.  GEORGE  YOAKUM 

was  said  to  have  been  a regular  giant  and  a swift  runner,  thus 
making  his  escape.  He  is  credited  with  having  slain  several  of  the 
Indians  in  making  his  escape,  with  some  kind  oi  a cooking  vesse 
handle,  which  he  had  wrested  from  one  of  them  as  he  ran  the 
gauntlet.  He  afterwards  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Point  Pleasant.  At  the  age  of  25  100.  George  Yoakum  married 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  Van  Bibber  who  was  killed  in  the  Point 
Pleasant  fight.  After  Ms  marriage  lie  is  said  to  have  continued  to 
reside  in  the  old  station  at  Muddy  Creek  in  Greenbriar  County, 
Va.,  until  after  he  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 

200.  GEORGE  YOAKUM 

the  father  of  the  great  Texas  historian  of  after  years.  100.  George 
Yoakum,  the  grandson  of  1.  Valentine  Yoakum,  and  the  father  of 
Henderson  Yoakum,  moved  to  Powell  s Valley  m w^at  is  now 
Claibone  County,  Tennessee,  some  time  after  1783,  and  his  home 
in  that  section  was  called  “Yoakum’s  Station  or  Fort. 

Franklin  L.  Yoakum,  who  once  upon  a time  taught  school  at  old 
Tehaucana  College,  Limestone  County,  Texas,  and  a teiwar 
moved  to  the  town  of  Rusk,  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas  a younger 
brother  of  the  historian,  says  that  his  grandfather,  100.  George 
Yoakum,  established  the  station  in  1790.  Prof,  or  Doctor  Yoakum 
was  also  authority  for  the  statement  that  i00.  George  loaKum 
was  killed  while  on  a bear  hunt  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
that  he  was  buried  near  the  “station.”  The  location  of  Yoa  um  s 
Fort  or  Station  was  about  fourteen  miles  from  Cumberland  Gap. 
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203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 
200. 


100.  George  Yoakum  married  Margaret  Van  Bibber. 

Their  children  were : 

200.  . George  Yoakum,  born  July  30,  1783,  married  Mary  Ann 
Maddy  in  1807,  and  died  in  Warren  County,  Tennessee,  in  1841. 

201.  Isaac  Yoakum,  married  Davis,  of  Powell’s  Yallev 

Tennessee.  ' 

202.  Peter  Yoakum,  married  Sallie  Stinnet,  of  Powell’s  Valley 
Feltz  Yoakum,  married  Sallie  Reynolds,  of  West  Illinois! 
Robert  Yoakum,  married  Miss  Berry,  of  Tennessee. 

Peggy  Yoakum,  married  Condra,  Powell’s  Valley. 

Nancy  Yoakum,  husband  unknown. 

. . George  Yoakum  and  Mary  Ann  Maddy,  who  were  mar- 

ned  m 1807,  in  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee,  had  the  following- 
children  : D 

, 3P,0*  Henderson  Yoakum,  bom  September  6,  1810;  died  Novem- 

ber 31,  1856;  married  Eveline  Cannon. 

331;0^Iari,e  ^0llise  Yoakum>  born  August  2,  1312;  died  Septem- 
ber 7,  1854,  of  cholera.  Married  Dr.  Ben  Bayless. 

on  Sn  Washington  Yoakum,  bom  October  6,  1814;  died  July 
20,  1869.  Married  Mary  Elizabeth  Tunstall.  * 

303*  ?n?ly  Yaakum>  born  December  12,  1816;  died  August  24, 
1854,  of  cholera.  Married  Wertz  Stephens. 

30-4'.,  Franldm  L.  Yoakum,  born  November  4,  1819 ; died  1891. 
Married  Fannie  Holt. 

• j305‘-,r  Ma™s?n  Yoakum,  born  March  12,  1822;  died  1885.  Mar- 
ried a Mrs.  Elkins  (nee  Dillard). 

9d  i°q L C|Ut  4nrl  Ypaknm,  bom  November  19,  1824;  died  August 
1™4,  of  cholera.  Married  George  Montgomery  Cuson. 

a . ,!!wf  Aurelia  Yoakum,  bom  October  9,  1827,  died 
August  19,  18o2.  Married  James  A.  Wright. 

9 Mary  Ann  Yoakum,  bom  January ‘28,  1830;  died  August 

J.  lo57.  Never  married. 

tember  W‘  Yoakum>  born  September  17,  1832,  died  Sep- 

29,  iSs.  ikkmSried!11’  b°m  AUgUSt  3°’  1835 ; died  DeC6mber 

300.  HENDERSON  YOAKUM 


vi®  le^as  E-ktorian,  °Jdest  son  °f  George  Yoakum  and  his  wife 
aiar^  Ann  Maddy  and  who  was  bom  at  “Yoakum’s  Fort”  or 

llUO  the  fa“°,u*  PoweU’s  Yalley  section  of  Tennessee  in 

Militafl  a16  lSe  °f  l7’  orLln  1827’  was  appointed  to  West  Point 
RWtTr  Ac,ademy’  wbere  he  graduated  in  1832.  He  served  in  the 
EvpHtUo  War  ^ld  resignecl  March  31,  1832.  He  married  Miss 
cnlk,£am°n’  daughter  of  Robert  Cannon.  (Mr.  McKinney 
the  says  “me  was  Connor.  They  were  married  near 

?f  PhlladelPhia,  Roane  County,  Tennessee,  in  1833. 
kls  marri,aoe  Henderson  Yoakum  moved  to  Mur- 
a law  dfwrin  ^ ennessee,  and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Mitchell  as 
of  hk  ty^.  ~nk.S001^  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice 
P otession  m that  town.  He  entered  the  military  service 
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a^n  in  1836  and  served  against  the  Indians  on  the  Western 
frontier,  serving  as  the  captain  of  a company  under  General 
Gaines. 

He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Murfreesboro  and  was  serving  in  that 
office,  according  to  the  records,  in  1837. 

In  1838  he  commanded  another  company  in  the  Cherokee  war. 
Then  on  October  7,  1839,  having  been  elected  to  the  office,  he  took 
his  seat  as  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He 
made  a splendid  record  in  the  Legislature,  supporting  both  Jack- 
son  and  Polk  and  stood  strongly  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union  as  a State.  After  this  was  accomplished  he 
removed  to  Texas,  and  on  October  6,  1845,  he  and  his  family  and 
relatives  arrived  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  then  a part  of  Montgomery 
County.  The  following  year  he  volunteered  as  a private,  but  was 
soon  made  a first  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  Captain  James 
Gillespie,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  etc.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  returned  to  Huntsville  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law. 

Prior  to  his  entrance  into  the  Mexican  War  and  after  his 
arrival  in  Huntsville  Captain  Yoakum  conceived  the  idea  of  ■writ- 
ing a comprehensive  history  of  Texas  and  we  understand,  had 
begun  the  work.  He  formed  a close  friendship  with  Hon.  Peter  W. 
Gray,  who  encouraged  him  in  the  enterprise,  and  after  he  returned 
from  Mexico,  he  resumed  the  work.  In  1853  he  established  a home, 
seven  miles  out  from  Huntsville,  called  “Shepherd’s  Valiev,”  and 
it  was  here  that  most  of  his  work  on  his  famous  history  was  done. 
He  died  November  30,  1856,  at  the  old  Capiol  building  while  talking 
to  Colonel  Gray,  his  friend. 

Captain  Yoakum  and  his  wife  Eveline  Cannon  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children. 


EXCURSUS— CANNON  FAMILY 

William  Cannon  (sometimes  spelled  Kennon)  married  Elizabeth 
Lewis,  daughter  of  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  of  “The  Byrd,”  Cumber- 
land County,  Va.,  in  1743.  (Col.  Charles  Lewis  was  the  son  of 
John  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Warner,  of  “Warner  Hall.”)  William 
Cannon  left  Cumberland  County,  Va.,  and  migrated  to  Caswell 
County,  N.  C.  John  Cannon,  their  first  child  -was  born  March  18, 
1744,  and  died  in  Grassy  Valley,  Knox  County,  Tenn.,  in  October, 
1806.  The  wife  of  John  Cannon  was  Ann  Whitlow,  bom  in  North 
Carolina,  November  18,  1747 ; died  in  Knox  County,  Tenn.,  July  1, 
1830.  John  Cannon  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  Sevier  County, 
Tenn.,  sometime  before  1795,  when  he  moved  to  Knox  County, 
Tv i in.  He  had  three  sons,  William,  John  and  Robert,  and  one 
daughter,  Cynthia  Cannon.  Cynthia  Cannon  married  M.  C.  Rogers 
(she  was  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Henderson  Yoakum).  She  died  at  Hunts- 
ville, Texas,  November  24,  1855.  Robert  Cannon  was  born  Septem- 
ber 30,  1781,  in  Sevier  County,  Tenn.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
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Roane  County  (now  Loudon),  between  Loudon  and  Philadelphia, 
August  21,  1854.  His  wife  was  Ann  Galbraith,  born  July  15,  1792, 
in  Knox  County.  She  died  April  29,  1859.  They  are  said  to  have 
eloped  when  they  married  in  1812,  and  located  in  what  is  now 
Loudon  County,  Term.,  on  the  old  Matlock  farm  near  Lenoir  City, 
Term.  (Dr.  Matlock  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Judge  A.  L.  Mat- 
lock,  who  recently  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  were  members  of 
the  family  of  Matlocks  who  first  settled  on  this  property.)  The 
children  of  Robert  Cannon  and  Ann  Galbraith  were:  Eveline, 
married  Henderson  Yoakum;  John  G.,  Louisa,  Elizabeth  Martin, 
William,  Charles,  Sydney  Ann  and  Martha  Ellen. 


300.  Henderson  Yoakum  and  his  wife  Eveline  Cannon  had  the 
following  children : 

400.  Elizabeth  Yoakum,  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  1832; 
married  D.  G.  Campbell,  a lawyer  at  Huntsville,  Texas.  She  died 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  leaving  one  son,  wiio  lived  at  that  place. 

401.  Martha  Yoakum,  died  an  infant. 

402.  Mary  Yoakum,  married  W.  T.  Robinson. 

403.  Annie  Yoakum,  died  in  April,  1871,  at  Springfield,  Texas. 
She  never  married. 

404.  Robert  Yoakum,  lived  at  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

405.  Emily  Yoakum,  died  at  three  years  of  age. 

406.  Houston  Yoakum,  married  Fannie  Dailey;  died  at  San 
Marcos,  Texas,  about  1912. 

407.  George  Yoakum,  died  in  hospital  at  Richmond,  Va.,  mem- 
ber of  the  5th  Texas  regiment. 

408.  Henderson  Yoakum,  Jr.,  died  at  10  years  of  age. 

302.  Washington  C.  Yoakum  and  his  wife  Mary  E.  Tunstill 
had  the  following  children  who  were  born  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas: 

410.  William  Yoakum,  born  July  28,  1840;  married  Caroline 
McBride. 

411.  Mary  E.  Yoakum,  born  October  17,  1841;  married  a man 
named  Singer. 

412.  Wyndan  Yoakum,  born  April  8,  1843. 

413.  Iodine  Yoakum,  born  March  28,  1845. 

414.  Franklin  A.  Yoakum. 

415.  Lavinia  A.  Yoakum. 

416.  Stephen  T.  Yoakum. 

417.  George  W.  Yoakum. 

418.  Hedger  Yoakum. 

419.  David  M.  Yoakum. 


303.  Emily  A.  Yoakum  and  her  husband  Wertz  Stephens  had 
the  following  children: 

420.  B.  T.  Stephens. 

421.  George  W.  Stephens,  of  Gyp,  Oklahoma. 
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304.  Franklin  L.  Yoakum  and  his  first  wife,  Fannie  Holt,  had 

the  following  children : w 

422.  William  H.  Yoakum,  married  Miss  Bass,  of  \\  aco,  Texas. 

423.  Charles  H.  Yoakum,  married  Ollie  He  became  a 

member  of  Congress.  . „ „ _ 

304.  Franklin  L.  Yoakum  married  second,  Narcissa  C.  Teague, 
and  had  the  following  children : 

424.  Dr.  Finis  Yoakum,  married  Mollie  Hood,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

425.  Caledonia  B.  Yoakum  married  J.  L.  Modrall,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

426.  Robert  D.  Yoakum. 

427.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  married  Bettie  Porter. 

428.  Lillian  Yoakum,  died  at  the  age  of  16. 


305.  Madison  S.  Yoakum  married  Mrs.  Elkins  (nee  Dillard) 
and  they  had  one  child. 

429,  Matt  Yoakum,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 


306.  Celia  Ann  Yoakum  married  George  Montgomery  Cusort 
and  they  had  the  following  children: 

430.  Ada  Aurelia  Cuson,  married  Joseph  H.  Cozart,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Tennessee. 

431.  George  Oliver  Cuson. 

432.  John  Franklin  Cuson,  who  married  Eliza  Poesy. 


307.  Martha  Aurelia  Yoakum  was  the  first  wife  of  James  A. 
Wright.  Prior  to  the  marriage  she  lived  in  Philadelphia,  Tenn., 
where  they  were  married.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  of^  Sweet- 
water, Tenn.  He  was  bom  in  Wilkes  County,  N.  C.,  in  1823,  the 
son  of  Josiah  Wright  and  Nancy  Reynolds,  a native  of  North 
Carolina.  He  came  to  Monroe  County,  Tenn.,  in  his  boyhood  and 
in  1855,  after  his  first  wife  died,  he  married  Letitia  Johnson,' 
daughter  of  J.  K.  Johnson.  James  A.  Wright  died  in  Little  Pock, 
Ark.,  November  18,  1872.  James  A.  Wright  and  Martha  Aurelia 
Yoakum  had  only  one  child: 

433.  Mary  E.  Wright,  who  married  George  H.  Holliday,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  She  was  bom  at  Madisonville,  Monroe  County,  Tenn., 
in  1849.  Their  children  were:' 

500.  Mabel  Holliday,  married  John  T.  Moody. 

501.  Ethel  Holliday,  married  Joseph  C.  Crenshaw. 

502.  George  H.  Holliday,  Jr.,  married  Leola  G.  Houser. 


308.  Mary  Arm  Yoakum  married  a man  named  Lemons  and 
moved  to  Texas. 
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430.  Ada  Aurelia  Cuson,  daughter  of  George  Montgomery 
Cuson  and  Celia  Ann  Yoakum,  married  Joseph  H.  Cozart,  in 
Philadelphia,  Term.,  and  they  moved  to  Waukomis,  Okla.,  after 
their  children  were  born.  They  had  the  following  children: 

503.  Olive  Cozart,  born  December  16,  1872;  married  John 
McQuigg  in  Oklahoma. 

504.  Julia  Cozart,  bom  1874;  married  Earl  Douglass,  of  Colo- 
rado. 

505.  Ethel  Cozart,  born  February  27,  1876;  married  J.  M. 
Childress,  of  Texas. 

506.  Ada  Cozart,  died  at  1 year  of  age. 

507.  Hattie  Glenn  Cozart,  born  November  10,  1880;  married 
Will  Gregg. 

508.  Hugh  H.  Cozart,  bom  January  14,  1883;  married  Verna 
Burford. 

509.  George  Henry  Cozart,  bom  June  4,  1885;  married  Bessie 
McFarland. 


20D.  George  Yoakum  and  his  wife  Mary  Ann  Maddy,  the 
parents  of  the  great  Texas  historian,  Henderson  Yoakum,  are 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Madisonville, 
Tenn.  There  are  two  other  Yoakum  gravestones  in  the  Madison- 
ville cemetery,  viz: 

“Mrs.  Emily  A.  Stephens,  daughter  of  George  Yoakum  and 
Mary  Yoakum;  born  December  12,  1816;  died  August  12,  1864.” 

“Aurelia  Martha  Wright,  wife  of  James  A.  Wright;  born  Octo- 
ber 9,  1827 ; married  May  25,  1848;  died  August  19,  1852.” 

Mrs.  Hattie  Joplin  Roach,  in  her  fine  history  of  Cherokee 
County,  Texas,  is  authority  for  the  historic  statement  that  Doctor 
Franklin  L.  Yoakum,  brother  of  the  historian,  Henderson  Yoakum, 
was  about  1856  the  President  and  Professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  old  Larissa  College,  at  Larissa,  in  Cherokee  County.  The  town 
of  Larissa  was  established  in  1846  by  a group  of  emigrants  from 
Tennessee,  among  them  being  the  Yoakums  and  the  leader  being 
Thomas  H.  McKee.  Other  families  who  located  there  were  the 
Newtons,  Ewings,  Bones,  Campbells,  and  Longs. 

. .Mrs.  Roach  also  says  that  Doctor  Yoakum  had  been  a prac- 
ticmg  physician  in  Limestone  County,  and  was  a teacher  in  the 
Tehaucana  College,  later  Trinity  University.  These  Tennesseeans 
were  all  Presbyterians. 

Authorities:  Acklen's  Tennessee  Records,  including  the  Yoa- 
kum  family  Bible;  Lenoir’s  Sweetwater  Valley;  History  of 
Cherokee  County  by  Hattie  Joplin  Roach;  Judge  A.  T.  McKinney 
in  \\  ooten’s  History  of  Texas,  etc. 
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THE  COLQUITT  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 


By  0.  B.  COLQUITT 
Former  Governor  of  Texas. 


INTEREST  OUTLINE  (by  the  Editor) : 

John  Colquitt,  Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  ancestor. 

Anthony  Colquitt,  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  common  ancestor. 

The  Arkwrights  of  Atlanta,  related. 

The  Howards  of  Atlanta,  related. 

Hon.  Choice  B.  Randell,  of  Texas,  related. 

Governor  L.  S.  Ross,  of  Texas,  related. 

The  Holt  family  of  Houston,  Texas,  related. 

The  Burkhalters  of  Georgia,  related.  Came  to  America  on  ship 
with  John  Wesley. 

United  States  Senator  Walter  Terry  Colquitt,  the  son  of  Henry 
Colquitt,  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia. 

Brigadier  General  and  Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  grandson 
of  Henry  Colquitt  and  son  of  Walter  T.  Colquitt. 

Governor  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt,  great  grandson  of  John  Terry 
Colquitt,  brother  of  Henry  Colquitt,  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia. 


You  ask  me  to  give  you  the  genealogy  of  my  family.  It  is  a 
long  story,  but  I will  try  it. 

The  first  Colquitt  I have  any  record  of  was  John  Colquitt  of 
Wales,  wav  back  yonder  in  the  past,  who  filed  and  made  a record 
of  his  family  down  to  the  time  of  his  grandchildren,  but  I have 
no  “link”  to  show  his  connection  with  my  family  in  America. 
There  are  many  Colquitts  now  living  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  they 
may  have  come  from  there  to  America,  but  I have  records  show- 
ing there  was  an  English  family,  a Welsh  family  and  French,  and 
all  came  from  the  same  common  source  probably,  scattering  out 
into  the  different  countries  several  centuries  ago. 

The  first  Colquitt  I have,  of  my  immediate  ancestry  in  America, 
follows : 

1.  John  Colquitt,  Cumberland  County,  Virginia.  He  married 
in  Cumberland  County,  but  the  name  of  the  lady  and  dates  of 
birth,  marriage  and  deaths  in  the  record  books  are  illegible,  except 
that  they  show  that  John  Colquitt  died  in  1769. 

The  records  of  that  county  show  through  the  will  of  John 
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Colquitt,  which,  is  of  record,  that  he  had  the  following  children : 

2.  Anthony  Colquitt,  married  Christina  Terry,  May  25,  1752; 

died  1774. 

3.  John  Colquitt. 

4.  Janies  Colquitt. 

5.  Jonathan  Colquitt. 

6.  Ann  Colquitt. 

7.  Lucrese  Colquitt. 

8.  Hezekiah  Colquitt. 

9.  Hawes  Colquitt. 

2.  Anthony  Colquitt  married  Christiana  Terry  May  25,  1752, 
in  Cumberland  County,  Ya.,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Halifax 
County,  Ya.  They  had  the  following  children: 

10.  Parmenas  Colquitt,  married  Lucy  Davenport;  died  1812. 

11.  Achilles  Colquitt,  married  Mary  Franklin,  widow  of  Wm. 
Franklin:  died  1807. 

*12.  John  Terry  Colquitt,  married  Alice  Townes  Dickie,  widow 
of  John  Dickie. 

13.  Henry  Colquitt,  married  Nancy  Singleton  Holt,  September 
20,  1786 ; died  in  Georgia,  1820.  His  widow  married  Gen.  Hartwell 
Tarver  of  Twiggs  County,  Ga. 

14.  Walter  Evans  Colquitt,  married  Catherine  Wooding;  died 

in  1810.  _ 

15.  Sally  Colquitt,  married  Hartwell  Carter,  Sept.  20,  1/94. 

There  were  a number  of  Colquitts  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
from  Virginia,  and  among  them  was  John  Terry  Colquitt,  Henry 
Colquitt,  and  several  others  who  were  members  oi  the  Virginia 
militia.  John  Colquitt,  Ransome  Colquitt  and  William  Colquitt 
were  in  the  regular  Continental  army.  Governor  O.  B.  Colquitt 
of  Texas  came  from  the  John  Terry  branch  and  Governor  Alfred 
H.  Colquitt  of  Georgia  came  from  the  Henry  Colquitt  line.  It 
appears  from  the  records  of  Cumberland  and  Halifax  counties  that 
they  were  all  land  owners  in  considerable  amounts.  3.  John  Col- 
quitt, Anthony  Colquitt’s  brother,  also  emigrated  to  Oglethorpe 
County,  Georgia.  He  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Samuel,  both  of 
whom  drew  land  as  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  mother  of  Gov- 
ernor Hardman  of  Georgia  was  a Colquitt,  and  sprang  from  this 
line.  Robert  and  Samuel  both  married  in  Cumberland  County,  Ya. 
John  Colquitt’s  will  was  filed  in  1800  and  he  moved  to  Georgia 
in  1794. 

11.  Achilles  Colquitt  married  Mary  Franklin,  widow  of  David 
Franklin.  The  records  I have  do  not  indicate  they  had  any 
children.  They  lived  and  died  in  Halifax  County,  Ya.  The  deed 
and  will  books  of  that  county  show  that  part  of  the  estate  of 
Achilles  Colquitt  was  willed  to  William  and  Nelson  Franklin,  sons 

•There  was  a John  Colquitt  cited  in  the  records  as  having  children  named 
John  H.,  Janet  H.,  William  L.,  Joseph,  Thomas,  Caleb,  Judith  and  Lucy. 
Whether  these  were  the  children  of  John  Terry  Colquitt  is  not  clear. 
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of  David  Franklin  and  the  remainder  to  his  brothers  and  to  his 
widow,  4211/2  acres  being  sold  for  the  Franklin  boys.  This  deed 
was  witnessed  by  Walter  Colquitt  and  his  wife  Catherine  and 
Elizabeth  Franklin,  presumably  a sister  of  William  and  Nelson. 

*12.  John  Terry  Colquitt,  son  of  Anthony  and  Christiana 
(Terry)  Colquitt,  married  Alice  Townes  Dickie  (widow  of  John 
Dickie)  July  20,  1786.  The  records  show  transfer  of  2.373  acres  of 
land  to  John  Terry  Colquitt  as  heir  to  Anthony  Colquitt,  and  the 
deed  is  witnessed  by  William  Franklin,  Nelson  Franklin  and 
others.  This  deed  was  dated  December  30,  1801.  John  T.  Colquitt 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Nancy  Dickie,  daughter  of  Alice  Dickie 
by  her  first  marriage. 

30.  Thomas  Colquitt,  son  of  John  Terry  Colquitt,  born  in 
Halifax  County,  Ya.,  in  1787 ; died  in  1865  in  Russell  County,  Ala. 
On  May  8,  1808,  he  married  Elizabeth  Franklin.  It  is  understood 
they  were  married  in  Hancock  County,  Ga.,  but  the  records  of 
land  drawings  by  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  Georgia  shows  that 
Samuel  Colquitt,  John  T.  Colquitt,  James  Colquitt,  and  Robert  Col- 
quitt drew  lots  of  land  in  Oglethorpe  County,  and  Henry  Colquitt 
drew  land  in  Hancock  County,  Ga.  Each  had  “two  draws.” 

Captain  Thomas  Colquitt  early  settled  in  what  was  then  Riis- 
sell  County  (now  Lee  County),  Ala.,  but  formerly  part  of  Georgia, 
on  the  Chattahoochie  River  about  twenty  miles  above  Columbus, 
Ga.  He  was  a large  planter  in  that  county;  was  a great  fox 
hunter  and  always  kept  a big  pack  of  hounds.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  is  the  man  described  in  the  Fox  Hunt,  in  Georgia  scenes 
by  Judge  Longstreet,  who  continued  to  follow  the  hounds  after 
all  his  hunting  companions  had  given  up  the  chase.  He  was  also 
a “fiddler”  and  a man  of  much  physical  strength,  activity  and 
endurance.  He  was  a captain  of  Georgia  militia  with  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  Indian  battles  in  Alabama.,  and  fought  with  Jacck- 
son  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend  in  the  Tallapoosa  River.  I have  a copy 
of  Captain  Thomas  Colquitt’s  commission,  dated  28th  day  of 
January,  1811,  and  signed  by  Governor  David  B.  Mitchell.  A 
second  commission  was  issued  to  him  by  Governor  John  Clark, 
dated  August  16th,  1821. 

The  children  of  Captain  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Franklin) 
Colquitt  were  as  follows: 

William  Terry  Colquitt. 

Martha  Colquitt. 

Mary  Colquitt. 

James  Monroe  Colquitt. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Conquitt,  born  September  11,  1825;  died  April, 
1886. 

George  Franklin  Colquitt. 

Francis  Marion  Colquitt. 

William  Terry  Colquitt  married  Miss  Stringer;  Martha  Colquitt 
tnarried  William  Walker;  Mary  Colquitt  married  Davis  Stringer, 
brother  of  William  Terry  Colquitt’s  wife;  James  Monroe  died  at 
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Fort  Monroe  in  the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  a doctor  and  unmarried.  Thomas  Jefferson  Colquitt  mar- 
ried Ann  Eliza  Burkhalter,  at  Buena  Vista,  Marion  County,  Ga., 
April  14,  1853 ; George  Franklin  Colquitt  married  Martha  Kellum ; 
Francis  Marion  Colquitt  married  Mary  Kellum.  They  were  sisters 
and  daughters  of  Judge  Kellum. 

38.  Thomas  J.  Colquitt  and  Ann  Eliza  (Burkhalter)  Colquitt, 
(my  father  and  mother)  had  the  following  children : 

41.  Eulalia  Colquitt,  born  October  6,  1854;  died  1931. 

42.  Ida  Colquitt,  born  February  20,  1856 ; died  in  infancy. 

43.  David  Thomas  Colquitt,  born  June  14,  1859. 

44.  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt,  born  December  16,  1861. 

45.  William  Fletcher  Colquitt,  born  February  17,  1864;  died 
March,  1929. 

46.  John  Milton  Colquitt,  bom  June  6,  1866. 

47.  Pierce  Colquitt,  born  March  18,  1871. 

My  mother  (Ann  Eliza  Burkhalter)  was  born  at  Tazwell,  Ga., 
August  . 22,  1832,  and  died  in  Morris  County,  near  Daingerfield, 
Texas,  in  September,  1879.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  Dainger- 
field cemetery. 

44.  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt,  was  born  in  Camilla,  Mitchell 
County,  Ga.,  December  16,  1861.  Came  to  Texas  with  his  parents, 
arriving  at  Daingerfield,  Morris  County,  January  8,  1878.  Married 
Alice  Fuller  Murrell,  of  Minden,  La.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  Murrell,  at  Pittsburg,  Camp  County,  Texas,  December  9, 
1885.  They  had  five  children  as  follows : 

48.  Rawlins  Murrell  Colquitt,  born  at  Terrell,  Texas,  April  22, 
1887. 

49.  Sidney  Burkhalter  Colquitt,  bom  at  Terrell,  Texas,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1888. 

50.  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt,  Jr.,  bom  at  Terrell,  Texas,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1890. 

52.  Mary  Alice  Colquitt,  bom  at  Terrell,  Texas,  June  5,  1894. 

53.  Walter  Fuller  Colquitt,  born  Terrell,  Texas,  June  25,  1896. 
Died,  at  Austin,  Texas,  August  7,  1910,  two  days  before  the  con- 
vention met  at  Galveston  that  first  declared  me  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Texas  in  the  preceeding  Democratic  primaries  held 
m July  of  that  year. 

13..  Henry  Colquitt,  son  of  Anthony  and  Christiana  (Terry) 
Colquitt  was  bom  in  Halifax  County,  Va.  On  September  12,  1796, 
he  married  Nancy  Singleton  Holt,  daughter  of  Simon  Holt  of  Hali- 
xax  County,  Va.  Later  Henry  Colquitt  and  his  wife  and  children 
moved  to  Hancock  County,  Ga.  Simon  Holt  with  his  family,  also 
moved  to  Georgia  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Ga.  He 
a famliy  of  ten  children,  nine  besides  Nancy  Singleton.  One 
f wfe  volunteered  to  fight  for  Texas  independence  and  came 

to  Texas  with  Major  Ward’s  battalion  in  the  fall  of  1835.  Col. 

. . T-  Holt,  of  Houston,  who  was  an  outstanding  lawyer,  and 
citizen,  and  for  many  years  the  Texas  member  of  the  National 
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Democratic  Executive  Committee,  and  one  of  my  best  friends, 
descended  from  Simon  Holts  family.  I offered  him  a seat  on  the 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  at  Galveston  hut  he  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. He  was  a courtly  and  honorable  man  in  all  of  his  actions 
and  dealings. 

The  children  of  Henry  Colquitt  and  Nancy  Singleton  (Holt) 
Colquitt  were : 

31.  John  H.  H.  Colquitt,  born  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  date 
not  known. 

32.  Walter  Terry  Colquitt,  born  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  De- 
cember 27,  1799.  He  died  at  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1855. 

33.  Sarah  Hines  Colquitt,  date  of  birth  not  known. 

John  H.  H.  Colquitt  married  Miss  Eley.  I have  heard  my  father 
say  that  he  was  a great  reader  of  history,  but  never  became 
interested  in  politics;  moved  to  Tennessee  I have  understood.  His 
son,  Col.  John  W.  Colquitt,  commanded  the  first  Arkansas  regi- 
ment in  the  Confederate  army  and  lost  one  of  his  legs  in  battle. 
He  lived  near  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  was  elected  auditor  or  land 
commissioner  of  that  state.  After  his  death  his  widow  and  two 
daughter  moved  to  Texas. 

Walter  Terry  Colquitt  was  married  three  times — first  to  Miss 
Lane.  They  had  the  following  children : 

Alfred  Holt  Colquitt. 

Payton  Holt  Colquitt. 

Emily  Colquitt. 

Elizabeth  Colquitt. 

After  his  first  wife’s  death  he  married  Mrs.  Fountleroy.  She 
died  soon  after  leaving  no  children.  He  married  the  third  time 
Miss  Ross  of  Macon.  By  this  third  marriage  he  had  the  following 
children : 

Wellborn  Colquitt. 

Hugh  Colquitt. 

Willie  Colquitt. 

Governor  Sul  Ross  of  Texas  told  me  he  was  related  to  Miss 
Ross,  his  third  wife. 

Walter  T.  Colquitt  was  a great  criminal  lawyer,  with  an  irresist- 
ible appeal  to  juries.  My  father  read  law  in  his  office  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  under  his  tutilage.  He  was  also  a Circuit 
Judge;  a Methodist  exhorter;  was  a member  of  Congress  from  one 
ui  the  Georgia  districts  before  the  Civil  War;  was  elected  to  the 
* nited  States  Senate  and  was  a member  of  that  body  in  1844 
v-non  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
1 exas  looking  to  the  addition  of  Texas  to  the  Federal  Union  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  He  made  a great  speech 
ju  favor  of  the  treaty  which  is  copied  by  Benton  in  his  “Thirty 
ears  in  Congress.”  The  treaty  failed  of  ratification  because  of 
be  opposition  of  Northern  Senators  who  opposed  the  addition  of 
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any  additional  slave  holding  territories  to  the  United  States.  He 
tired  of  senatorial  service  and  resigned  before  his  term  was  ont. 
He  was  a man  of  tremendous  energy,  of  great  ability  as  an  orator, 
a powerful  debater.  He  died  comparatively  young,  in  1855,  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  at  the  age  of  56. 

Alfred  Holt  Colquitt,  eldest  son  of  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  was  also 
a congressman  from  Georgia  before  the  Civil  War,  representing  the 
district  in  which  the  county  in  which  I was  bom,  was  a part.  He 
was  a Confederate  Brigadier  General ; lead  the  battle  of  Olustee  or 
Ocean  Pond,  in  Florida,  and  defeated  General  Seymour  and  forced 
the  Federal  commander  to  withdraw  from  the  state.  He  also  served 
with  General  Lee  in  Virginia.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  married  the  first 
time  the  daughter  of  General  Hartwell  Tarver  of  Twiggs  County. 
(General  Hartwell  Tarver  had  previously  married  Nancy  Singleton 
(Holt)  Colquitt,  the  widow  of  Henry  Colquitt,  and  grandmother  of 
Alfred  Holt  Colquit.)  The  children  of  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  and 
Dorothy  (Tarver)  Colquitt  were  as  follows: 

Anna  Lane  Colquitt. 

Freddie  Colquitt  (died  early). 

His  first  wife  (Dorothy  Tarver)  died  and  he  afterward  mar- 
ried Sarah  Bunn  (the  widow  of  Paul  Tarver,  brother  of  his  first 
wife).  They  had  the  following  children: 

Elizabeth  Holt  Colquitt,  married  General  William  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

Harriett  Bunn  Colquitt.  She  never  married. 

Laura  Colquitt,  married  George  P.  Howard,  late  deceased  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dorothy  Colquitt,  married  Preston  Arkwright,  now  president  of 
the  Georgia  Power  Company.  They  live  in  Atlanta. 

Walter  Terry  Colquitt,  married  Julia  Gunning.  They  live  in 
Atlanta,  where  he  is  a member  of  a leading  law  firm. 

Ann  Lane  Colquitt,  the  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  married 
Tomlinson  Fort  Newell,  and  they  had  one  son,  Alfred  Colquitt 
Newell.  He  and  his  family  live  in  Atlanta. 

Peyton  Holt  Colquitt,  married  Julia  Hurt,  who  it  was  said  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charming  women  in  Georgia.  He 
edited  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Enquirer  before  the  Civil  War:  wras  act- 
ing Brigadier  General  in  command  of  a division  of  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Chicamauga,  and  as  he  order  them  to  charge  was  shot  off 
his  horse  and  was  killed.  He  left  no  children. 

Emily  Colquitt,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Walter  T.  Colquitt, 
married  Sam  Carter,  a large  planter,  of  Cartersville,  Ga.  I have 
been  told  that  the  expression  “more  than  Carter  had  oats’’  origi- 
nated from  the  enormous  crops  of  this  grain  that  he  raised.  His 
grandson,  Walter  Colquitt  Carter,  is  a practicing  lawyer  in  Atlanta. 

Elizabeth  Colquitt,  the  other  daughter  of  Walter  T.  Colquitt, 
married  Hon.  0.  B.  Ficklen,  while  her  father  was  in  the  United 
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states  Senate.  Ficklen  was  then  and  long  afterward  a member 
of  Congress  from  the  Charleston  district  in  Illinois,  and  though  a 
Democrat,,  was  a friend  and  neighbor  of  Abe  Lincoln.  They  have 
a son,  Joe  Colquitt,  now  a citizen  of  Chicago,  a lawyer,  but  now 
connected  with  the  Housing  Administration  in  Washington. 

33.  Sarah  Colquitt,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Nancy  (Holt)  Col- 
quitt, married  Edmund  Handle  in  Hancock  County,  Ga.,  in  1814. 
They  later  moved  to  his  plantation  on  the  Chattahoochie  River  12 
miles  from  Atlanta.  Later,  as  a widow,  she  moved  to  La  Grange, 
Ga.,  where  she  could  educate  her  children.  Edmond  and  Sarah 
(Colquitt)  Randle  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  their 
names  were : 

Henry  Hines  Randle. 

Thomas  Peter  Randle. 

Sarah  Ann  Randle. 

Walter  Graves  Randle. 

Pamela  Randle. 

Edmund  Troupe  Randle. 

James  Colquitt  Randle. 

John  Terry  Randle. 

The  will  of  Henry  Colquitt,  which  was  probated  in  Hancock 
County,  Ga.,  in  1820,  made  his  widow  and  sons  and  son-in-law 
Edmund  Randle  administrators.  It  also  provided  that  his  grandson, 
ITenry  Randle,  should  have  a horse  to  cost  $100  when  ho  was  16 
years  of  age.  Thomas  Peter  Randle  and  Edmund  Troupe  Randle, 
and  James  Colquitt  Randle,  were  gallant  Confederate  soldiers, 
James  Colquitt  being  killed  in  battle  and  Captain  Edmund  Troupe 
was  badly  wounded  three  times,  losing  an  arm.  Captain  Randle 
and  his  brother,  Peter,  are  buried  at  Union  Springs.  Ala.,  where 
they  owned  splendid  properties  and  where  they  have  many  rela- 
tives still  living.  Some  of  the  descendants  emigrated  to  Texas. 
Ex-Congressman  Choice  B.  Randle,  of  Sherman,  Texas,  being  of  this 
family  connection.  Mrs.  Annie  Randle  Goins  of  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
is  a daughter  of  Captain  Edmund  Troupe  Randle. 


THE  BURKHALTERS. 

Now  let  me  give  you  something  about  the  family  of  my  mother, 
Ann  Eliza  Burkhalter,  whom  I have  never  ceased  to  worship, 
though  she  has  long  since  gone,  more  than  to  that  bourne  where 
the  “weary  are  at  rest.”  The  lessons  of  trust  and  faith,  and  duty, 
*hat  she  taught  me,  have  never  been  lost  on  me. 

Mieheai  Burkhalter,  the  Senior,  the  first  of  my  mother’s 
ancestors  in  America,  came  to  Savannah.  Georgia,  in  1734,  either 
from  Holland  or  from  Switzerland.  The  family  tradition  says  from 
Holland,  but  it  appears  that  in  Faust  and  Brumbaugh’s  list  of 
^'iss  Emigrants  in  the  18th  Century  to  the  American  colonies, 
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(volume  2,  page  38)  is  a note  translated  which  says  that  Hans 
Knobel  has  bought  the  homestead  of  Michael  Burkhalter  who  is 
believed  to  have  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  and  since  Burk- 
halter emigrated  without  permission  and  paid  no  emigration  tax, 
these  90  crowns  (due  by  Knobel  to  Burkhalter)  are  confiscated  by 
the  Landvogt  for  the  use  of  the  government.” 


. bave  no  records  showing  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was 
evidently  one  of  the  "Salzburger”  protestants  driven  out  of  the 
Salza  River  valley  in  Austria  bv  the  Catholic  Prince  who  beheaded 
their  preachers  and  drove  the  Lutherans  out  of  the  Salza  valley 
by  the  thousands.  In  his  charter  for  the  colony  of  Georgia,  Ogle- 
thorpe stated  that  the  colony  was  intended  to  furnish  an  asylum 
for  the  persecuted  Salzburgers  and  the  imprisoned  debtors  of  Lon- 
don. The  first  ship  load  of  Salzburgers  landed  in  Savannah  and 
went  up  the  river  some  thirty  miles  and  established  their  own 
colony  and  called  the  town  "Lbinezer.  ” Th<eir  original  church 
built  of  brick  made  in  the  neighborhood  is  still  standing.  On  the 
cupalo  they,  had  a white  swan  as  an  emblem  of  innocence  until 
the  Revolutionary  War  when  the  British  tore  it  down  and  made 
way  with  it,,  but  a search  for  it  has  continued  until  now.  The 
family  tradition  says  that  Miclieal  Burkhalter  wras  on  the  second 
ship  load  of  emigrants— of  Salzburgers  and  Moravians— on  which 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  passengers  to  Savannah. 


Micheal  Burkhalter  was  granted  50  acres  of  land  for  himself 
and  50  for  his  eldest  son.  The  Colonial  records  of  Georgia  show 
that  he  later  applied  for  500  acres  more  of  land  for  himself  and 
five  sons,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Georgia 
r *2  mee^n£  *n  London  Anril  18.  1743,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Common  Council  of  Georgia.  The  representative  of  the 
.trustees  and  Oglethorpe  reported  Micheal  Burkhalter  to  he  die 
best  planter  in  the  Georgia 'Colony.  He  laid  out  and  established 
a road  to  this  land  which  is  still  called  the  Burkhalter  road  and  is 
marked  with  a bronze  tablet,  placed  by  the  Colonial  Dames.  His 
will  is  dated  January  1,  1762.  and  soon  thereafter  he  died.  His 
will  provided  for  the  sale  of  his  property  for  the  use  of  his  wife 
alter  his  death,  and  at  her  death  it  was  to  go  in  equal  parts  to 
is  c i c ren  of  the  first  and  second  bed.”  The  will  contained  a 
provision  that  because  “mv  mother-in-law.  Catherine,  always  Jw- 
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haved  obediently  and  dutifully  to  me.  I do  ordain  that  her  child, 
^athenne.  shall  inherit  an  equal  portion  of  all  my  children.” 


i-v.  ^ ..yh — -vv..™.,  nu  equal  portion  m an  my  eminren. 

tt*S  V.J  .VC  written  in  German  and.  he  made  his  pastor  executor, 
ills  will  indicated  that  he  was  twice  married,  but  unfortunately  we 
nave  no  data  as  to  the  maiden  names  of  cither  of  his  wires’  IT' 
i " 'g  sons  two  daughters.  The  Revolutionary  records  <d 
land  allotments  m Georgia  to  soldiers  in  that  war.  the  follo-ine 
ere  alloted  land  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War-  ATiche.il 
•V'H  Ja®ob-  Joseph.  Rudolph.  Peter.  .Tohn  and  Joshua  Burkhalter 
J?4l,a  were  S0T1S  of  Micheal  Burkhalter.  Jr.,  and  I 
S e the  others  were  brothers,  nephews  or  sons  of  Micheal.  Jr. 
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Micheal  Burkhalter,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Micheal,  Sr., 
already  discussed.  Micheal  Junior’s  two  sons,  Joshua  and  John, 
were  like  himself  soldiers  in  the  Revolution.  A certificate  from 
Colonel  E.  Clark  savs  Micheal  was  in  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek, 
near  Augusta,  where  the  Georgians  whipped  the  British.  Besides 
Joshua  and  John,  Micheal  had  a daughter  named  Patsey.  He  was 
born  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1725  and  died  in  Georgia  in  18-S,  aged 
103  years.  He  came  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  with  his  father,  from 
the  old  country  in  1734.  In  1750  he  married  a daughter  of 
Conrade  Denseler,  a farmer,  near  Savannah. 

John  Burkhalter  was  the  son  of  Micheal  Burkhalter,  Jr.,  and 
his  wife,  nee  Denseler,  and  was  born  in  1763,  died  in  1862,  aged  99 
years.  He  and  his  brother  Joshua  were  buried  on  their  farms  near 
Pea  Ridge  (afterwards  changed  to  Buena  Vista)  in  Marion  County, 
Ga.  Their  graves  are  marked  as  Revolutionary  soldiers,  though 
John’s  remains  have  been  moved  to  Buena  Vista  cemetery.  John 
Burkhalter  married  Sarah  (Hardin)  Loyless,  a widow,  and  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Hardin,  of  Puttsylvama  County,  \ a.,  who  was 
also  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Taxwell  was  the  original 
county  seat,  but  it  was  moved  to  Pea  Ridge,  the  center  oi  the 
county,  and  the  name  changed  to  Buena  \ ista. 

David  Newsom  Burkhalter,  son  of  John  Burkhalter,  was  born 
in  Georgia.  He  was  my  grandfather,  and  I regret  that  I haven  t 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth.  He  married  Ann  Eliza  Short, 
daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Short,  Jr.,  who  moved  irom 
Amelia  County,  Virginia,  to  Georgia,  He  and  his  father,  Major 
Thomas  Short,  Sr.,  were  officers  in  the  Continental  Revolutionary 
army.  Captain  Short  married  his  cousin,  his  mother  being  the  sister 
of  Col.  John.  Jones,  and  his  wife  Dorothy,  was  the  daughter  ox 
Colonel  Jones,  and  the  Jones  family  in  Virginia  ran  back  to  Peter 
Jones  the  founder  of  Petersburg,  Va. 

David  Newsom  Burkhalter  and  Ann  Eliza  Short’s  children  were: 
John  Thomas,  Sally,  Ann  Eliza,  Hattie,  Fletcher,  Lucy,  David 
Crockett  and  Jennie. 

Ann  Eliza  Burkhalter  married  Thomas  Jefferson  Colquitt  at 
Buena  Vista,  Ga,,  April  14,  1853.  Their  children  were : Eulalia,  Ida 
(died  in  infancy),  David  Thomas,  Oscar  Branch,  William  Fletcher, 
John  Milton,  and  Pierce.  (My  grandmother  named  me;  she  had 
a brother  named  Branch  Short,  and  the  Short  f aniily  in  \ irginia 
were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Branch  families  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  but  I have  not  been  able  with  the  little 
research  I have  made  to  find  the  “connecting  link.”)  Ann  Eliza 
(Burkhalter)  Colquitt,  my  mother,  died  near  Daingeiueld,  Morris 
County,  Texas,  in  September,  1879.  My  father  died  at  Daingerfield 
in  April,  1885.  They  are  buried  in  the  Daingerfield  Cemetery. 

0.  B.  COLQUITT. 
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WILLIAMSON  FAMILY,  OF  GEORGIA 
AND  TEXAS 


INTEREST  OUTLINE:  General  Waddy  Thompson: 

General  Mica j ah  Williamson  of  Georgia. 

Judge  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson  of  Texas. 

Governor  John  Clark,  of  Georgia. 

President  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  of  the  Texas  Republic. 

Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Georgia. 

Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  who  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  the  President’s  Cabinet,  and  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Judge  John  A.  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  Alabama. 


General  Micajah  Williamson,  the  grandfather  of  Judge  Robert 
McAlpin  W illiamson,  better  known  in  Texas  history  as  “Three- 
Legged  Willie/'  was  married  to  Sarah,  or  Sally  Gilliam  in  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  sometime  in  1767,  instead  of  1776,  as  stated  in  our 
February  number,  page  54.  Also  the  Robert,  Peter  and  William 
Williamson,  referred  to  on  page  56,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  paragraphs, 
were  the  sons  of  his  brother  Peter,  instead  of  his  sons,  and  107. 
William  Williamson  was  the  brother  of  Micajah,  instead  of  his  son. 
Robert  McAlpin  .Williamson,  the  famous  Texas  Judge  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  Wilkes,  instead  of  Greene  County,  Ga.  Our 
informant,. however,  says:  “So  far  as  known,  none  of  the  William- 
sons lived  in  Greene  County,  although  they  owned  much  land  there, 
and  Micajah,  Jr.,  and  Peter  B.  (father  of  Robert  McAlpine),  both 
practiced  law  in  the  courts  of  Greene  County.”  He  further  says: 
The  frequency  with  which  these  names  appear  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Greene  Superior  Court,  and  the  lands  recorded  in  their 
names  in  the  Deed  Records  of  Greene  County,  are  calculated  to 
leave  the  impression  that  they  were  citizens  of  Greene;  and  it  is 
^kat  Charles  Williamson,  son  of  General  Micajah, 

iqao  ^ ^at  Rilkes  which  was  added  to  Greene  in 

lo(J2. 

The  fact  that  these,  errors,  and  others,  including  the  lack  of  a 
complete  and  authentic  list  of  the  children  of  General  Micajah 
Williamson,  accurred  in  the  account  of  this  family,  prompts  us 
to  publish. the  following  account  of  the  family  of  Micajah  William- 
son and  his  wife  Sally  Gilliam,  data  for  which  has  been  furnishe  1 
^smagazijie  by  members  of  the  family  of  Judge  Robert  McAlpin 
\Mluamson,  residing  in  both  Texas  and  Georgia. 

To  i Micajah  Williamson,  Sr.,  the  grandfather  of  “Thrce- 

^gecl  Willie”  was  proven  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  December  15, 
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1796.  In  it  the  testator  mentions  Charles  Williamson,  the  oldest  son; 
Micajah,  Jr.,  Peter,  William,  Jefferson,  Nancy  Clark,  Sally  Griffin, 
Susan  Bird,  Patsy  and  Elizabeth.  Witnesses,  John  Clark,  William 
Gilliam  and  Thompson  Bird. 

Both  the  Texas  and  the  Georgia  members  of  the  family  have 
agreed  that  the  following  is  a correct  list  of  Micajah  Williamson's 
children : 

1.  Williamson,  given  name  unknown,  hung  during 

the  Revolutionary  war  by  General  Tarleton,  while  his  mother 
looked  on  and  at  the  same  time  watched  her  house  destroyed  by 
fire,  because  the  boy  refused  to  give  information  relating  to  the 
location  of  the  patriot,  General  Francis  Marion. 

2.  Charles  Williamson,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  General 
Elijah  Clark. 

3.  Micajah  Williamson,  Jr.,  who.  fought  at  the  battle  of  Kettle 
Creek  during  the  American  Revolution. 

4.  Peter  B.  Williamson  (father  of  Judge  R.  M.  Williamson  of 
Texas),  married  first,  Rebecca  McAlpin,  second  and  third  two 
listers,  the  Misses  Spulloek  (or  Spurlock,  as  related  by  the  his- 
torian Saunders),  fourth,  a Miss  Brown. 

5.  Nancy  Williamson,  married  John  Clark,  son  of  General 
Elijah  Clark.  Her  husband  afterwards  became  Governor  of 
Georgia. 

6.  Sarah  Williamson  married  first,  Judge  John  Griffin,  second 
Judge  Charles  Tait,  afterwards  a member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  from  1809  to  1829. 

7.  Susan  Williamson  married  Dr.  Thompson  Bird,  grandfather 
of  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  of  Texas,  and  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  of 
Georgia,  and  the  great  grandfather  of  United  States  Senator  L. 
Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Mississippi,  who  also  served  in  the  Cabinet  and 
was  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Thompson  Bird  was  the  son  of  Empson  Bird  of  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  who  died  in  1787.  Dr.  Bird  died  at  Macon,  Ga.,  July 
8,  1828. 

8.  Martha  Williamson  married  Dr.  Thomas  Fitch.  They  re- 
moved to  Florida,  where  both  died,  in  San  Augustine. 

9.  William  Washington  Williamson,  a member  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  married  Miss  Mollie 
Fitch. 

10.  Elizabeth  Williamson,  married  Peterson  Thweatt.  They 
had  one  daughter  named  for  her  grandmother’s  family  called  Mary 
Jarrett.  Mary  Jarrett  Thweatt  married  William  Brown  Bell  (born 
January  17,  1811,  in  Falmouth.  Stafford  County,  Va.),  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  He  and  his  brother  xMexander  Ratcliff  Bell  were 
in  business  together^  for  many  years  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which 
they  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  “W.  A.  & A.  R.  Bell.”  It 
was  one  of  the  leading  and  outstanding  firms  of  the  city. 

11.  Jefferson  Williamson,  died  unmarried. 
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12.  Mary  Williamson,  married  Duncan  G.  Campbell,  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Wilkes  County,  Ga 
Their  son,  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell,  became  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  he  having  migrated  to  Alabama  with 
his  uncle  Peter  B.  Williamson  in  1819,  having  risen  thereafter  to 
distinction  as  a ciitzen  of  his  adopted  state. 


The  children  of  Peter  B.  Williamson  (father  of  Judge  P.  M. 
Williamson,  of  Texas),  and  his  wife  Rebecca  (or  Ann?)  McAlpin 
accoiding  to  the  account  given  by  the  Alabama  Historian  James 
Edmunds  Saunders,  was  as  follows  : 

314.  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson,  who  married  Mary  Edwards 
daughter  of  Gustavus  E.  Edwards,  of  Texas.  - — A 

i Williamson,  said  to  have  never  married,  and  to 

nave  died  m Texas. 

of  Powel]Naney  '°r  Arin'1  williamson>  married  a man  by  the  name 

WimLsJnhadT1  marriage  With  Miss  Spulloek,  Judge  Peter  B. 

James  Spiilloek  Williamson,  married  first  Martha  Roach 
, aad  °ne  son  Peter  Williamson;  married  second,  Eugenia  Car- 
Win  -Eead’  b^.  be  bad  Hugh  Read  Williamson  and  Eliza 

ert!ln  Tit  Hugh  .®ead  Wllliamson  married  Miss  Susan  Lee  Rob- 

Sandy  Rid^A^1116’  ^ HUgil  Eead  Williamson  was  bom  at 

ried3MarthahRireer0rt  WiUiamson’  of  Loundes  Co™ty,  Ala,  mar- 

319.  Susan  Elizabeth  Williamson  married  Jacob  Bruce 

wif^T^I^P +marSiagw-^th  Miss  SPullock>  sister  of  his  second 

fourth %r6tepB'  Wdhamson  had  no  children;  but  by  his 
tourth  wife,  Miss  Brown,  he  had  two  children,  who  were:  ^ 

320.  Thomas  Peter  Williamson,  married  Amanda  Rice. 

1.  Martha  Ann  Williamson,  married  a Robertson. 

b<tCame  the  of  Jndge  Robert  McAlpin 
onlfS’7anhe  daughter  of  Gustavus  E.  Edwards,  who  lived 
about 18R7  d-n-  Bay  later  nin  Whart<,n  County,  where  he  died 
said  of  him  tf6  AS  f if r^e  Pinter  and  owned  many  slaves.  It  is 
jo  n the  Zwf  he  *eft  Nashville>  Tena->  ^ a very  earlv  dav,  to 
old  daughter  111  +Texan  ffomPanied  b7  his  wife  and  two  year 
point  thev  ten  Ih7  ^aVlled  hy  boat  to  New  Orleans,  from  which 
on  the  74  I vi  °r  Galyeston-  His  ™fe  was  taken  sick  and  died 
Edwards wl  rout*and  bad  to  be  b™ed  at  sea.  Col. 

wilds  of  TW.Y  that  he  COuld  i1?4  Pr°Perly  raise  the  child  in  the 
next  boat  Wh  t acc°m.Pamed  b7  Ms  little  daughter,  he  took  the 
to  be  reared  Nashville,  where  he  left  the  child  with  relatives 
reared  and  educated.  When  she  finished  school  she  came  to 
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Texas  and  joined  her  father,  who  had  never  married  again.  This 
was  probably  about  the  time  Texas  had  gained  her  independence, 
as  Mary,.  Edwards  and  Judge  Robert  Mc’Alpin  Williamson  were 
married  when  she  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Their  seven  children  and  their  descendants,  as  far  as  is  known, 
were  as  follows : 

(1)  Hoxie  Collinsworth  Williamson,  died  an  infant. 

(2)  Peter  B.  Williamson,  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  died 
in  a Federal  prison. 

(3)  Julia  Rebecca  Williamson,  married  William  T.  Rice,  of 
Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  and  died  near  Prattville,  Ala.,  in  1867. 
William  T.  Rice,  died  at  Prattville,  at  a.  later  date.  Their  children 
were : 

(a)  Catherine  Rice,  died  1866,  age  3 years. 

(b)  Thaddeus  B.  Rice,  married  Mayme  Bo'wen,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  Bowen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice  live  at  Greenesboro, 
Ga.  They  have  no  children. 

(c)  Julia  Rebecca  Rice,  died  in  Prattville,  Ala.,  in  1888. 

(4)  Patrick  Jack  Williamson,  died  at  Millican,  Texas,  in  1867, 
of  yellow  fever. 

(5)  Willie  Annexus  Williamson  was  bom  at  Gay’s  Hill, 
Washington  County,  Texas,  January  13,  1845,  and  died  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  June  15,  1903.  He  was  buried  at  Waco,  Texas.  He 
was  named  for  James  Willie,  an  older  brother  of  Judge  Asa  Hoxie 
Willie,  who  had  served  in  the  Legislature  of  Texas  with  Judge 
Robert  M.  Williamson  and  who  afterwards  was  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas.  James  Willie  and  Judge  Williamson  were  warm 
personal  friends  and  close  associates.  Willie  Annexus  Williamson 
married  Mina  Nott,  daughter  of  Dr.  Rufus  Abram  Nott  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  July  13,  1866.  Mrs.  Williamson  died  at 
Beaumont,  Texas,  April  20,  1930,  and  was  buried  at  Waco,  Texas. 

. The  children  of  W.  A.  Williamson  and  his  wife  Mina  Nott 
Williamson  were: 

(A)  Rufus  Nott  Williamson,  who  married  first  Bettie  Motz, 
daughter  of  Captain  George  Motz  of  North  Carolina  and  Waco, 
Texas. 

Their  children  were : 

(d)  Roberta  McAlpin  Williamson  married  Thomas  Ney  Hunt, 
of  Houston,  Texas,  who  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the 
World  War. 

(e)  Willie  Annexus  Williamson  II.,  married  Donalda  Mabry, 
oi  Beaumont,  Texas.  He  served  in  France  with  the  A.E.F. 

Rufus  Nott  Williamson  married  second,  Georgia  F.  Eddleman, 
of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  and  had  the  following  children: 

(f) .  Rufus  Nott  Williamson,  Jr.,  died  in  infancy. 
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(g)  James  D.  Williamson  II.,  of  Waco,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Nott  Williamson  now  reside  at  2601  Par- 
rott Avenue,  Waco,  Texas. 

(B)  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson,  married  Effie  Gilmer, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Gilmer,  of  Orange,  Texas,  and  their  chil- 
dren are : 

(h)  Dorothy  Williamson,  died  an  infant. 

(i)  Alexander  Gilmer  Williamson,  served  in  the  World  War. 
Died  in  Dallas  afterwards. 

(j)  Marjorie  Effie  Williamson,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

(k)  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson,  Sr.,  live  at  4923 
Gaston  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 

(C)  James  D.  Williamson  married  first  May  Lambdin,  daugh- 
ter of  A.  M.  Lambdin,  of  Barnesville,  Ga.  Mrs.  Williamson  died  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1927.  She  had  no  children,  and  James  D.  William- 
son married  second  Mrs.  Lucile  Grider  Marshall,  of  Waco,  Texas. 
They  have  no  children.  Judge  Williamson  is  a leading  attorney 
of  Waco. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Williamson  reside  at  2411  Austin 
Avenue,  Waco,  Texas. 

(6)  James  Bennett  Williamson,  born  at  Independence,  Texas. 

Died  at  Livingston,  Texas,  about  1910  and  buried  there.  He  mar- 
ried first  Katherine  Bissett,  of  Rockport,  Texas,  where  she  and 
her  twin  children  died  in  1876.  James  Bennett  Williamson,  mar- 
ried second  Mrs of  Louisiana,  and  by  her  had  the  fol- 

lowing children: 

(l)  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson,  killed  by  an  accideent  about 
1906. 

(m)  Lena  Williamson,  married  Reed,  of  Livingston, 

Texas,  and  had  the  following  children: 

aa.  Robert  Delaney  Reed. 

bb.  James  Franklin  Reed. 

(7)  Susan  Bruce  Williamson,  bora  at  Independence,  Texas, 
and  died  at  Prattville,  Ala.,  about  1873. 


Authorities:  Deed  and  will  records  of  Wilkes  County,  Ga.: 
members  of  the  Williamson  family  in  Texas;  sketch  of  Micajah 
and  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Kemp,  of  Houston, 
Texas;  History  of  Alabama  by  James  Edmunds  Saunders;  Correct- 
ive statement  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Rice,  grandson  of  Judge  R.  M.  Wil- 
liamson, of  Greenesboro,  Ga. 
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THE  WADDY  THOMPSON  FAMILY 

INTEREST  OUTLINE:  General  Waddy  Thompson: 

Family  from  Hanover  County,  Virginia.  Related  to  Anthony 
Waddy,  of  1730. 

Colonel  James  Williams  of  Kettle  Creek  fight,  Wilkes  County, 
Georgia,  his  grandfather. 

His  nephew  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Many  descendants  live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

In  Georgia,  one  Waddy  Tate,  married  a Thompson,  about  130 
years  ago. 


#ANTHONY  WADDY  was  the  head  of  a prominent  family  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  in  1730. 


SIR  CHARLES  THOMPSON  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  Lady 
Jean  Douglass,  also  lived  in  Hanover  County,  but  later  in  Louisa, 
a few  miles  away.  They  were  the  parents  of  David  Thompson  and 
probably  Hugh  Thompson.  Hugh  Thompson,  in  1745,  was  on  the 
list  of  gentlement  appointed  by  Governor  Gooch  to  organize 
Augusta  County,  Va.  David  Thompson  may  have  (we  do  not  have 
the  proof),  married  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Waddy.  He  and  his 
'wife  had,  in  all  probability,  the  following  list  of  son,  whose  names 
appear  on  the  records  of  Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  between 
1750  and  1785: 

1.  Waddy  Thompson. 

2.  Josiah  Thompson. 

3.  Bartlett  Thompson. 

4.  Neil  Thompson. 

5.  Benajah  Thompson. 

6.  John  Thompson. 


1.  Waddy  Thompson  may  have  been  married  twice.  He  was 
orn, . probably  in  Louisa  County,  about  1730.  He  married  Mary 
(Lewis)  Cobb,  the  widow  of  Samuel  Cobb. 

MARY  LEWIS  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lewis,  son  of  John 

Levvis  °f  “Warner . Hall”  Gloucester  County,  Va.  Her  neice, 
liicired  Lewis,  married  John  Cobb,  brother  of  Samuel  Cobb  and 


Va  *^h+OI??n^a^y  Yarfied  — He  lived  in  New  Kent  County, 

two  Anthony  (b.  1714),  John  (b.  1725).  The 
a ^toony  Waddy  moved  to  and  lived  in  Hanover  County,  Va. 
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they  were  the  ancestors  of  General  Howell  Cobb  (named  for 
Howell  Lewis)  and  Thomas  E.  E.  Cobb,  of  Georgia  fame.  Captain 
Thomas  Cobb,  Eevolutionary  soldier,  born  in  Buckingham  County, 
Va.,  ancestor  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady,  died  in  Columbia  County, 
Ga.,  in  1832  at  the  age  of  110  years.  Peter  Lamar  and  William 
Payne  were  his  executors. 


Josiah  Thompson,  born  in  Louisa  County,  Va.,  in  1737,  mar- 
ried Mary  Swann. 

MAEY  SWANN  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Swann,  who  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Swann  and  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  latter, 
in  all  likelihood,  a great  aunt  of  Mary. 

2.  Josiah  Thompson  and  Mary  Swann  were  the  parents  of: 

100.  Josiah  Thompson,  Jr. 

101.  William  Thompson. 

102.  Swann  Thompson  of  North  Carolina. 

103.  Mary  Thompson. 

104.  Waddy  Thompson,  Jr.,  Chancellor  of  South  Carolina. 

105.  Elizabeth  Thompson. 

107.  Samuel  Thompson. 

106.  John  Thompson,  died  1785. 

104.  WADDY  THOMPSON 

who  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  November  18,  1769, 
and  who  died  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  February  8,  1845.  He  was 
known  as  “Chancellor  Waddy  Thompson,”  having  served  in  the 
Equity  Courts  of  South  Carolina  in  that  capacity  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  prior  to  his  death. 


104.  . Waddv  Thompson  (Chancellor)  married  Elizabeth  Black- 
burn Williams,  in  the  town  of  Washington,  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga., 
April  17,  1793,  according  to  the  records  of  that  county.* 

ELIZABETH  BLACKBUEN  WILLIAMS  was  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  James  Williams,  a practicing  attorney  of  Washington,  Ga., 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Blackburn,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blackburn, 
said  to  have  come  from  England  to  Virginia  about  1758.  Colonel 

* Copies  of  tombstone  inscriptions  in  the  cemetery  at  Greenville,  S.  C.: 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams,  wife  of  Col.  James 
Williams,  who  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1812,  aged  60  years.” 

, “Over  the  mortal  remains  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Williams  Thompson,  who  died  on 
the  day  of  January,  1830,  age  55  years,  her  husband  and  children  have 
placed  this  stone.” 

. , Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Waddy  Thompson,  who  was  bom  in  Cumber- 

iru  bounty,  Va.,  the  18th  day  of  November  1769,  and  died  in  this  place  on 
February  8,  1845.  He  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  this  State  for  twenty- 
three  years  with  signal  ability  and  was  an  able  and  virtuous  magistrate  and 
‘hi  upright  and  honorable  man.” 
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Williams  died  in  1794  and  his  wife  in  1812.  He  died  in  Washington, 
Ga.,  and  she  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

COL.  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  while  we  have  no  positive  proof 
thereof,  was  probably  a descendant  of  a Welch  family  that  settled 
in  Hanover  County.  Virginia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  members  of  which  are  known  to  have  settled  with 
other  Virginians  from  that  section  in  Wilkes,  Washington  and 
adjoining  counties  in  Georgia,  some  of  them  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  in  Georgia  during  the  Revolution  and  his 
name  appears  among  those  on  the  list  of  patriots  who  fought  at 
“Kettle  Creek/’  prepared  by  Mrs.  T.  M.  Greer  and  published  in 
the  history  of  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  From  the  administration 
record  of  his  estate  we  glean  the  names  of  several  of  his  children, 
although  perhaps,  not  all  of  them.  Those  known  were: 

James  Williams,  Jr. 

Thomas  Williams. 

Sarah  WTilliams. 

Willis  Williams. 

From  the  Wilkes  County  records  we  further  find  that  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1788.  the  commissioners  of  the  town  of  Washington,  Ga., 
viz. : George  Matthews.  Andrew  Burns,  Francis  WTillis  and  Micajah 
Williamson  had  deeded  to  Col.  James  Williams,  attorney  at  law. 
Lot.  No.  4,  in  said  town,  containing  one  acre  of  land:  which  said 
instrument  was  attested  by  Charles  Williamson  and  F.  Sims. 


104.  CHANCELLOR  WADDY  THOMPSON 

104.  Waddy  Thompson  (Chancellor)  and  his  wife  Eliza  Black- 
burn WTilliams,  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 

*200.  Eliza  Williams  Thompson,  who  married  Dr.  Robinson 
Earle,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 


*Dr.  Robinson  Earle,  who  married  200.  Eliza  Williams  Thompson,  a sister 
of  General  Waddy  Thompson,  the  “Ambassador  of  Mercy”  to  Mexico,  was 
shot  and  killed  by  Hon.  William  L.  Yancey,  the  great  Southern  orator  and 
secessionist.  Elias  Earle,  the  son  of  Dr.  Robinson  Earle,  who  was  at  that  time 
only  17  years  of  age,  had  resented  a remark  Mr.  Yancey  had  made,  reflecting, 
as  he  construed  it,  upon  his  uncle,  General  Waddy  Thompson,  and  a personal 
difficulty  between  them  followed.  After  it  was  though  that  the  matter  had 
been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Dr.  Earle,  on  meeting  Yancey, 
renewed  the  quarrell,  and,  it  was  sa;d.  was  advancing  upon  Mr.  Yancey  in  a 
threatening  manner,,  when  Yancey  fired  the  fatal  shot.  The  trial  of  Yancey 
aroused  intense  interest  over  the  country,  on  account  of  the  prominence  of 
the  parties  involved.  Yancey  was  fined  $15,000  and  sentenced  to  a year  in 
iail,  but  the  Governor  (Patrick  Noble)  remitted  two-thirds  of  the  fine  and 
the  entire  jail  sentence.  Yancey  subsequently  moved  to  Alabama. 

An  interesting  incident  pertinent  to  the  foregoing,  was  the  fact  that  about 
four  generations  later  a descendant  of  Chancellor  Waddv  Thompson,  and  one 
pf  the  descendants  of  Hon.  ’William  L.  Yancey  met  by  accident  somewhere  in 
Texas,  both  young  business  men.  and  in  a casual  conversation  about  their 
ancestry,  discovered  their  connection  with  the  princinals  of  this  early  day 
fr^ge*dy.  about  which  both  of  them  were  more  or  less  mformed.  “That  settles 
d,  said  one  to  the  other,  “your  uncle  (meaning  creat.  great)  killed  rav 
uncle.  Friendship  ceases!”  To  which  the  other  jokingly  agreed!  But,  instead, 
they  both  became  fast  friends  immediately. 
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201.  Maria  Swann  Thompson,  who  married  Dr.  Richard  Harri- 
son, of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

202.  General  Waddy  Thompson,  member  U.  S.  Congress  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico,  who 
married  first,  Emmala  Butler,  of  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  second,  Cornelia 
Jones,,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

203.  Sarah  Williams  Thompson,  who  married  Harvey  Cleav- 
land,  of  Shreveport,  La. 

204.  Emily  Catticart  Thompson,  who  married  Thomas  Foster 
Jones,  of  Laurens,  S.  C. 

205.  James  Williams  Thompson,  who  married  Eliza  Gantt,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

206.  Caroline  Eliza  Thompson,  -who  married  Robert  A.  Means, 
of  Columbus,  Miss. 

207.  Henry  Tazewell  Thompson,  who  married  Agnes  Smith,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

208.  Theodore  Blackburn  Thompson,  who  married  Maria  Chick, 
of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

209.  Thomas  Williams  Thompson,  who  married  Fannie  Corbin, 
of  Warrenton,  Va. 

210.  Cornelia  Eugenia  Thompson,  who  married  Ralph  Arm- 
strong, of  Alabama. 


202.  GENERAL  WADDY  THOMPSON,  JR. 
and  his  first  wdfe,  Emmala  Butler,  had  the  following  children : 

300.  William  Butler  Thompson,  who  married  Mary  Harriet 
Jones,  and  had  Waddy,  neithei  had  children,  and  Mary  Jones, 
who  married  Samuel  A.  Townes,  and  had  Allen,  no  children, 
Lois,  who  married  Robert  C.  Holley  and  Mary,  wdio  married  Oscar 
Hodges. 

301.  Eliza  Thompson,  who  married  John  Mills  Jones,  and  had 
Emmala  and  Eliza,  neither  of  whom  married. 

By  his  second  wife,  Cornelia  Jones,  General  Thompson  had 

302.  William  Preston  Thompson,  who  moved  to  the  State  of 
Florida,  where  he  lived  and  died,  leaving  descendants,  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  members  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  furnishing  this  information. 

205.  JAMES  WILLIAMS  THOMPSON 
and  his  wife,  Eliza  Gantt,  had  the  following  children  and 
descendants : 

303.  William  Henry  Thompson,  name  of  wife  not  furnished, 
had  the  following  children: 

400.  Eugene  Thompson,  a well  knowm  business  man  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  who  has  for  nearly  a life-time  been  engaged  in  the  type 
foundry  and  printers’  supply  line. 

401.  Lydia  Thompson,  who  married  Byrne,  head  of 

Byrne’s  Business  Colleges. 
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402.  Miss  Willie  Thompson,  connected  with  the  Southwestern 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

403.  Madie  Thompson,  who  married  Joe  Hoppe,  an  electrical 
worker. 

404.  Scott  Thompson,  of  Big  Valley,  Texas. 

405.  Lacy  Thompson,  of  Goldthwaite,  Texas. 

406.  Thompson,  who  married  Robert  Johnson,  and  lives 

at  Tyler,  Texas.  ~ 

305.  Miss  Sallie  S.  Thompson,  the  only  daughter  of  James 
Williams  Thompson,  died  many  years  ago  at  Goldthwaite,  Texas. 

405.  Waddy  Thompson,  youngest  son  of  James  Williams 
Thompson,  married  Mary  Ellen  Myer,  daughter  of  Piere  Myer,  of 
Mobile,  Alabama.,  and  immigrated  to  Texas,  long  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Grimes  County, 
near  what  was  called  “Groce’s  Retreat.”  He  also  lived  not  far 
from  Hempstead,  but  died  in  Grimes  County,  and  is  buried  at 
what  is  known  as  Anniversary  Cemetery  in  that  county.  His 
children  were  as  follows: 

407.  William  Henry  Thompson,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brown- 
wood,  Texas. 

408.  Miss  Lillie  Thompson,  married  J.  W.  Kelley,  and  lives 
at  Goldthwaite,  Texas. 

409.  Robert  Morrison  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Goldthwaite 
Eagle,  Goldthwaite,  Texas. 

410.  Edward  Pierre  Thompson,  of  Brownwood,  Texas. 

411.  Eva  Thompson,  who  married  J.  M.  Hicks,  of  Brownwood, 
Texas. 

412.  Waddy  Thompson,  who  married  Annie  Weatherford.  They 
live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

413.  Charles  Myer  Thompson,  of  Zephyr,  Texas. 

414.  Julia  Thompson,  who  died  an  infant. 


207.  HENRY  TAZEWELL  THOMPSON 
and  his  wife,  Agnes  Smith,  had  the  following  children: 

306.  Hugh  Smith  Thompson,  who  married  Elizabeth  Anderson 
LJarkson.  He  served  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

307.  Henry  Tazewell  Thompson,  who  married  Lou  Smith. 

308.  Waddy  Thompson,  who  married  Mollie  Hinton. 

309.  Agnes  Smith  Thompson,  married  William  H.  Tulley. 

310.  John  Means  Thompson,  married  Julia  Isabella  Clarkson. 

311.  Julius  Augustus  Thompson,  married 

312.  William  Preston  Thompson,  married 

313.  Eliza  Thompson,  never  married. 

314.  Cornelia  Thompson,  married  John  Temple  Seibels. 
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306.  GOVERNOR  HUGH  SMITH  THOMPSON 

of  South  Carolina  and  his  vdfe,  Elizabeth  Anderson,  had  the  fol- 
lowing children: 

415.  Henry  Tazewell  Thompson,  deceased,  married  Fannie 
Mclver. 

*4:16.  Thomas  Clarkson  Thompson,  married  first,  Mabelle 
Berry;  second,  Anna  May  Savage. 

417.  John  Means  Thompson,  deceased,  married  Sarah  Glasgow. 

418.  Eliza  Cornelia  Thompson,  died  unmarried. 

419.  Waddy  Thompson,  married  Pauline  Spain  and  lives  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

420.  Elizabeth  Clarkson  Thompson,  married  J.  Grier  Zachry. 

421.  Hugh  Smith  Thompson,  Jr.,  died  unmarried. 

422.  Caroline  Beaumont  Thompson,  married  John  M.  Har- 
rington. 


WADDY  TATE,  OF  GEORGIA. 

From  the  records  of  Elbert  County,  Ga.,  we  find  in  tracing 
the  Waddy  Thompson  family,  that.  Waddy  Tate  married  Eliza 
E.  Thompson,  January  4,  1808,  in  Elbert  County.  Elbert  County 
joined  Washington  County,  and  there  is  a well  known  citizen  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  who  served  as  its  mayor  a few  years  ago,  who 
bears  the  honorable  name  of  Waddy  Tate. 


Authorities:  Records  of  Wilkes  County,  Ga.;  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  by  Henry  T.  Thompson;  members  of  the  Thompson  family 
in  Texas  and  Georgia. 


THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  GENERAL  JOSEPH  L.  HOGG 

OF  TEXAS. 


We  are  indebted  to  members  of  the  Hogg  family  of  Texas, 
descendants  of  his,  for  the  following  corrected  account  of  the 
children^  and  grandchildren  of  General  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg,  the 
father  of  Governor  James  Stephen  Hogg. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  HOGG,  son  of  Thomas  Hogg  and  his  wife. 
Martha  Chandler,  was  bom  September  13,  1806  (instead  of  1807. 
as  heretofore  stated  in  this  magazine),  and  died  May  16,  1862.  Tie 
was  killed  in  battle  at  the  head  of  his  Southern  troops.  He  mar- 

‘Thomas  Clarkson  Thompson  is  a prominent  citizen  of  the  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  He  served  as  mayor  of  that  city  some  years  ago  and  is  a 
nigh  respected,  public  spirited  citizen  v/ho  has  contributed  both  of  his  time 
ana  money  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  and  its  civic  institutions. 
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ried  Lucanda  (not  Lucinda)  McMath,  in  February,  1832.  Sbe  was 
born  June  28,  1815,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  1863.  shortly  after 
the  death  of  General  Hogg. 

To  General  Joseph  Lewis  and  his  wife  Lucanda  McMath,  were 
born  the  following  children: 

1.  Martha  Francis  Hogg,  bom  September  19,  1834,  in  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama.  She  married  William  Davis  in  1848,  and  they  had 
the  following  children: 

a.  Daniel  Davis,  bom  1849. 

b.  William  Brownlee  Davis,  bom  December  23,  1852. 

2.  Julia  Arm  Hogg,  bom  September  17,  1839,  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.  She  married  Dr.  Wallace  McDugald,  who  had  been  a 
surgeon  in  General  Hogg’s  command  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To 
them  were  bom: 

1)1.  Barker  McDugald,  died  in  infancy. 

c.  Joseph  Lewis  McDugald,  who  died  at  19. 

d.  James  Wallace  McDugald,  attorney,  at  Austin,  Texas. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  McDugald  Julia  Ann  Hogg  married 
Henry  Clay  Ferguson,  and  to  this  marriage  was  bom: 

e.  William  Brownlee  Ferguson. 

f.  Dr.  Bismark  Ferguson. 

3.  Thomas  Elisha  Hogg,  bom  June  19,  1842,  in  Nacogdoches. 
Republic  of  Texas.  He  married  Ann  Eliza  McMath  July  12,  1866. 
He  was  afterwards  County  Judge  of  Denton  County.  To  them 
were  bom: 

g.  Lucanda  Eliza  Hogg,  bom  August  8,  1867. 

h.  Frank  Baylor  Hogg,  bom  November  5,  1871. 

i.  Hermilla  Mayde  Hogg,  bom  July  18,  1869;  who  married 
Bobert  M.  Kelso,  and  now  lives  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

j.  Ethel  Grafton  Hogg,  bom  January  10,  1874. 

k.  Annie  Tommie  Hogg,  born  May  23,  1876. 

4..  John  Washington  Hogg,  bom  in  1845,  in  Rusk,  Texas; 
married  Eva  Renshaw,  and  had  the  following  children: 

h Joseph  Lewis  Hogg,  died  at  2 years. 

m.  Velma  Hogg. 

n*  Maud  Hogg. 

o.  Eugenia  Hogg. 

John  Washington  Hogg  was  postmaster  at  Decatur,  Wise 
County,  Texas,  for  a number  of  years. 

5.  James  Stephen  Hogg  (who  became  the  first  native  bom 
governor  of  the  State  of  Texas),  was  bom  March  24,  1851,  at  Rusk, 
rexas>  ki  Cherokee  County.  He  married  Sallie  (Sarah  Ann)  Stin- 
and  to  them  were  bom: 

P-  William  Clifford  Hogg,  deceased. 
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q.  Miss  Ima  Hogg,  of  Houston,  Texas. 

r.  Hon.  Mike  Hogg,  of  Houston,  Texas. 

s.  Thomas  Elisha  Hogg. 

6.  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg,  who  died  under  one  years  of  age. 

7.  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg,  bom  after  his  brother  of  the  same 
name,  who  died  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

8.  Richard  Hogg,  wdio  died  in  1863,  aged  about  10  years. 


THE  McDUGALD  FAMILY  OF  TEXAS. 

Hon.  James  McDugald,  an  attorney  of  Austin,  Texas,  and  a son 
of  Julia  Ann  Hogg,  sister  of  Governor  James  Stephen  Hogg,  is  the 
source  of  the  following  information  about  the  McDugald  family 
of  Texas. 

James  McDugald  I.  was  a native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  this 
country  at  about  18  years  of  age,  and  settled  at  Paulding.  Jasper 
County,  Miss.,  where  he  lived  and  died.  He  was  one  of  Mississippi’s 
greatest  lawyers,  a Senator  and  one  of  her  most  liquid  orators. 
He  and  Sargent  S.  Prentiss  engaged  in  many  fiery  courthouse  bat- 
tles. James  McDngald  I.,  besides  being  the  progenitor  of  the 
McDugald ’s  of  Texas,  wras  also  the  grandfather  of  Marshall  Hicks, 
who  died  a few  years  ago  in  San  Antonio,  Judge  Hick’s  mother 
having  been  Anne  McDugald. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  note  that  Dr.  William  McDngald 
was  surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  General  Joseph  Lewis  Hogg  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  died  during  the  progress  of  that  great 
battle,  was  with  General  Hogg  at  the  time  he  died,  and  then 
returned  to  Texas  and  married  his  daughter,  Julia  Hogg,  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  They  had  a red  headed  son,  Barker  McDugald. 
who  died  in  infancy;  Lewis  McDugald,  who  died  at  Tyler  many 
years  ago,  and  James  Wallace  McDugald,  of  Austin. 

Rev.  James  McDugald.  who  died  not  very  long  since,  at  the 
town  of  New  Boston.  Bowie  County,  Texas,  was  a brother  of  Dr. 
William  Wallace  McDugald  and  a son  pf  James  McDugald  I.,  of 
Jasper  County,  Mississippi. 


THE  HOGGS  OF  LEBANON,  TENNESSEE. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hogg,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Hogg  and  his  wife  Rebecca  Edwards,  and  was  bom  at  Halifax 
H.  C.,  April  18,  1873.  His  mother  had  been  the  widow  W'd  ’ 
before  her  marriage  to  Thomas  Hogg.  After  her  death,  Thomas 
Hogg  again  married,  but  died  before  1790.  Samuel  Hogg  was 
educated  at.  the  high  school  in  Caswell  County,  N.  C.,  and  after- 
wards. studied  medicine  under  a Dr.  Hare.  He  first  came  to 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  where  he  lived  a few  months  and  then  moved  to 
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Lebanon,  where  he  settled.  Dr.  Hogg  married  April  1,  1806,  Polly 
Talbot,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  that  city. 

Dr.  Hogg’s  activities  were: 

He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1807,  for  the  regulation  of  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

He  was  surgeon  to  the  troops  that  descended  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Hatches  in  1813,  and  was  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Creek  nation. 

He  went  with  the  troops  to  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1814, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  January  8,  1815. 

He  was  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  in 
Lebanon  he  was  also  interested  in  the  drug  business  with  his 
brother-in-law  James  Young,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hogg  & 
Young. 

The  drug  store  was  at  the  corner  of  Hendrick  and  the  Public 
Square. 

He  was  the  physician,  or  one  of  them,  at  the  last  illness  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  a staunch  adherent  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  named  one  of  his  sons  Andrew  Jackson  Hogg  (born  August 
20,  1825). 

He  moved  to  Nashville,  from  Lebanon,  in  1828,  and  located 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Cherry  (now  Commerce)  Street,  where 
bis  son  John  W.  Hogg  was  born  May  13.  1828. 

Dr.  Hogg  moved  from  Nashville  to  Hatches,  Miss.,  in  1836,  and 
m 1838  was  an  invalid,  recuperating  at  Tyree  Springs,  and  later 
returned  to  Nashville  or  Lebanon. 

^ ble  died  May  28,  1842,  at  his  farm,  consisting  of  224  acres  of 
land  on  Nashville  road  and  Stewart’s  Creek  post  office,  then  Stew- 
artsboro,  now  near  Florence  and  Smyrner.  He  was  buried  with 
Masonic  honors  in  the  city  cemetery  at  Nashville. 

He  had  been  president  of  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society  in  1840. 

His  will  was  date  April  27,  1842,  his  wife  Polly  Hogg  being 
**ecutrix  and  “my  good  friends”  Joseph  H.  Talbot  and  Dr. 
,.nm-s  Young,  executors.  Mary  (Polly)  Talbot,  his  widow,  was 
■ rn  January  22.  1786.  She  died  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in- 
mw  Allen  A.  Hall,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  13,  1860. 

p.  ^ ^aR?hter,  Caroline  Hogg,  married  Isaac  T.  Lenoir,  of  Lenoir 
i 1 /^enrL  They  were  the  parents  of  William  Ballard  Lenoir, 

’ irn  June  16,  1847;  Samuel  Hogg  Lenoir,  born  December  27,  1850. 
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THE  LOST  TRIBES 


NOTE:  This  is  the  question  and  answer  department  of  this  magazine  and 
is  open  to  all  regular  subscribers,  who,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  may  send 
questions  relating  to  family  history,  to  be  answered,  when  possible  by  either 
readers  or  the  editors. 


JAMES  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON.  Who  was  the  grandfather 
of  James  Pinckney  Henderson,  the  first  Governor  of  Texas. 
We  know  that  he  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  the  son  of  Lawson 
Henderson  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Carruth,  who  married  in  Lincoln 
County,  that  State,  July  25,  1798;  that  he  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill;  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  practiced  law  for  a short  time  in  Canton,  Mississippi,  and 
that  he  came  to  Texas  shortly  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  In 
a letter  from  Dr.  Archibald  Handerson,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  Henderson  family  history,  he 
tells  the  editor  of  this  department  : “I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  clear  his  relationship  to  my  'branch,  although  he  went  to 
Texas  from  my  native  town,  while  my  grandfather,  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, was  living  here.  The  connection  may  have  been  close — it  is 
likely  that  it  existed/  * 


WRIGHT-BRIS  COE  FAMILIES.— Who  can  tell  me  something 
about  the  Wright-Briscoe  families?  Particularly  John  Briscoe,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Wright?  Mrs.  D.  A.  Jewell,  Sr.,  P.  0.  Box  113. 
Chickamauga,  Ga. 

NOTE:  Andrew  Briscoe  came  to  Texas  before  1836  and  was  a 
merchant  at  Harrisburg.  He  was  in  command  of  a company  in  the 
Texas  Devolution  and  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Harris 
County,  Texas,  where  he  died  in  1839.  Hon.  John  T.  Briscoe  is  a 
well  known  attorney  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  may  be  related 
to  the  parties  asked  about. — Editor. 


GILLIES  PIE  FAMILY. — Who  were  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  Bobert  Gillespie,  bom  about  1760.  who  lived  in  Wilkes 
and  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga,,  in  1793;  married  1795.  His  o' ' 
child  was  Sallie,  bron  1796-7;  James  bom  1798;  Samuel,  who  left 
V*  s°u  James;  Elizabeth  Kidd,  Mary  Pope-Smith,  Margaret  Smith, 
Penina.  Johnson,  Christopher  and  Susan  Willingham.  These  were 
the  children  of  Robert  Gillespie  as  shown  by  his  will  proved  in. 
July,  1844.  James  and  Christopher  Gillespie  came  to  Mississippi 
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in  1830.  James  Gillespie,  the  grandson  of  Robert,  and  the  son  of 
Samuel  Gillespie  married  June  1,  1834,  at  Macon,  Miss.,  to  Nancy 
Comer  Griggs,  daughter  of  John  W.  Griggs  and  his  wife  Lucy, 
who  were  married  December  25,  1810,  and  whose  will  is  on  hie 
at  Eutaw,  Greene  County,  Alabama,  in  which  he  names  Anderson 
Comer  and  Jeremiah  Sanders  executors.  Any  reliable  information 
will  be  appreciated.  Mrs.  0.  K.  Gee,  Carrollton,  Mississippi. 

NOTE : It  is  our  opinion  that  Robert  Gillespie  mentioned  above 
was  the  son  of  William  Gillespie,  of  Knox  and  Blount  County, 
Tennessee,  who  came  there  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Robert 
Gillespie,  his  son,  married  Esther  Houston,  a daughter  of  Matthew 
Houston  and  she  was  a first  cousin  of  General  Sam  Houston.  How- 
ever, any  member  of  the  Gillespie  family  or  anyone  else  who  can 
identify  the  ancestors  of  Robert  Gillespie  for  Mrs.  Gee,  with  cer- 
tainty, will  confer  a great  favor  on  one  of  our  subscribers. — Editor. 


JOSEPH  DANIEL.— I am  very  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  descendants  of  Joseph  Daniel  who  emigrated  to  Texas  before 
the  war  from  Laurens  County,  S.  C.  Think  he  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Plano,  Texas.  James  E.  Daniel,  M.  D.,  5 West  Washington 
Street,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


HARRIS  FAMILY.— I am  a Georgian,  and  a descendant  of 
Col.  Francis  Harris,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Georgia  Colony. 
He  was  selected  as  the  Speaker  of  the  first  Colonial  Assembly,  and 
when  Georgia  became  one  of  the  Royal  Colonies,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Council.  He  was  also  Colonel  of  the  colonial  militia  in  1759. 
In  1744,  he,  with  James  Habersham  organized  the  company  of 
Harris  & Habersham  and  the  original  office  building  which  they 
constructed  is  a little  four  story  house  constructed  .with  ballast 
rocks  and  is  still  standing,  in  absolutely  perfect  condition. 

There  are  a number  of  Georgia  histories  which  have  stated  that 
this  concern  was  Charles  Harris  and  James  Habersham,  which  is 
an  absolutely  down  right,  inexcusable  error,  for  Charles  Carris, 
referred  to,  was  not  bora  until  1772,  and  come  over  as  a youth,  in 
1788.  He  was  prominent  in  the  history  of  Savannah,  and  was 
mayor  of  the  city.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  even 
related  to  Francis  Harris.  He  is  one  of  my  lines  for  membership 
in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  His  only  son,  Francis  Henry 
Harris,  was  attending  school  in  England,  and  the  English  boys 
used  to  laugh  at  him  for  having  been  bora  in  the  savage  land; 
and  when  the  first  unpleasantness  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  began,  he  returned  to  Savannah,  and  he  was  Captain 
uf  the  first  military  company  which  was  organized  here.  He  was 
promoted  to  Colonel  and  was  killed  in  one  of  the  last  battles  on 
the  Santee  River  in  North  Carolina.  Harris  M.  King,  P.  0.  Box 
333,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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ANNE  DANIEL. — John  T.  Daniel,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
Cunningham  Daniel,  born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia, 

1773,  died  1845  in  Taliaferro  County,  Ga.,  married  Anne (?) — , 

born  1777,  died  1737  in  Taliaferro  County,  Ga.  What  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Anne?  When  and  where  was  she  bom  and  when 
and  where  married? 


HEARD  FAMILY  IN  TEXAS.  Received  the  first  number  of 
your  valuable  magazine  and  was  delighted  with  it.  My  forbears 
came  to  Texas  with  Austin's  third  colony.  My  great  grandmother, 
Jemima  Heard  with  ten  children,  six  brothers  and  sisters  and 
numerous  cousins  were  in  this  colony.  The  elder  S.  R.  Heard  was 
bom  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  died  at  Columbia,  Alabama, 
from  which  place  the  Heard  family  moved  to  Texas.  Jemima  Heard 
was  a sister  of  the  Menefees,  Southerlands,  Whites  and  Devers, 
and  the  mother  of  Captain  W.  J.  E.  Heard.  She  was  the  mother- 
in-law  of  John  Rice  Jones,  the  first  Postmaster  General  of  Texas. 
Pavalo  P.  Border  and  Elijah  Mercer  both  fought  in  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto.  I might  also  state  that  Mrs.  Judge  II.  M.  Garwood, 
of  Houston,  and  the  late  wife  of  Senator  Tom  Connally,  were 
descendants  of  this  family.  F.  L.  Heard,  Rosenberg,  Texas. 


FANNTN-FANNING. — My  grandfather  Welcome  Fanning,  who 
was  born  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  in  1795,  was  highly  educated, 
taught  school  and  was  also  a large  slave  holder  and  planter.  His 
name  was  spelled  “Fannin,"  but  ho  added  the  “g"  on  Fannin. 
He  liked  the  sound  of  the  name  better.  He  married  a Miss  Colley 
and  to  them  were  born  three  sons:  John  Colley  Fanning,  Webster 
Fanning  and  Bryan  Fanning;  four  daughters,  Nancy,  Mary,  Ellen 
and  Martha.  His  wife  died  and  he  married  Miss  Heard  the  second 
time,  and  to  this  marriage  were  bom  two  children:  Samuel  David 
Fanning  and  Alice  Estelle  Fanning.  My  father,  John  Colley  Fan- 
ning, married  Frances  Arnold,  of  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  and  to  them 
wms  born  one  son,  William  Parks  Fanning.  He  married  second. 
Miss  Marcia  Ann  Gastrell,  and  to  this  union  was  bom  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  three  sons  are  living  now,  two  in  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  and  one  in  Thomson,  Ga.  John  Colley  Fanning,  Wash- 
ington, Georgia. 

NOTE : The  above  family  is  the  same  one  to  which  the  Texas 
martyr  James  W.  Fannin  belonged,  his  father's  name  being  Isham 
Fannin,  who  married  Margaret  Porter,  daughter  of  Oliver  Porter 
of  Greene  County,  Ga.,  probably  a brother  or  contemporary  of  Wel- 
come Fannin,  who  changed  his  name  to  Fanning. — Editor. 


GENERAL  ANDREW  PICKENS — GENERAL  THOS.  J.  RUSK 
General  Andrew  Pickens  is  buried  at  an  old  stone  church,  near 
Clemson  College,  S:  C.,  about  20  miles  from  my  home.  This,  old 
church  was  built  about  17S7  and  many  famous  South  Carolinians 
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are  buried  there;  many  who  have  descendants  in  other  States, 
among  them  John  Rusk. 

John  Rusk,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  was  the  builder  of  the  old 
stone  church.  His  son,  Thomas  Jefferson  Rusk,  born  in  1802  and 
named  for  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  went  to  Texas  when  he 
grew  up  and  I have  the  facts  in  an  old  history  of  the  stone  church 
(now”  out  of  print,  because  the  plates  were  burned) , that  he  became 
a famous  Texan;  was  United  States  Senator  from  1846  to  1856,  and 
that  Rusk  County  was  named  for  him  and  also  the  county  seat  of 
another  county  in  Texas.  Is  this  a fact  by  your  knowledge  of 
Texas  history?  Mrs.  Frank  McFall,  State  Genealogist,  South  Caro- 
lina D.  A.  R. 

Answer:  Mrs.  McFall  is  correct  as  to  that  part  of  General 
Rusk’s  services  mentioned,  but  his  colorful  career  embraced  a 
great  deal  more.  See  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the 
article  elsewhere  in  this  number,  titled  “Early  Texas  History  as 
Written  on  Gravestones.”  There  is  a Rusk  County,  Texas,  of 
which  Henderson  is  the  county  seat,  and  a Cherokee  County,  of 
which  the  town  of  Rusk  (both  theeounty  and  town  mentioned 
being  named  for  General  Rusk)  is  the  county  seat. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BARKLEY.— On  page  46  of  your 
February  issue  you  give  the  names  of  members  of  the.  State 
Republican  committee  of  1874,  in  Texas.  Among  the  names  is  that 
of  “P.  F.  Barkley,”  of  Tarrant  County.  The  correct  name  was 
Benjamin  Franklin  Barkley.  You  write,  “Who  can  give  us  their 
subsequent  histories?”  Dr.B.  F.  Barkley  was  my  grandfather.  He 
was  a practicing  physician  and  a practicing  lawyer  in  Tarrant 
County  from  1854  to  1882  at  the  time  of  his  death.  While  he  was 
an  ardent  Republican,  he  wras  loved  and  respected  by  his  fellow 
eitizens.  At  one  time  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Gainesville, 
where  he  was  in  serious  danger  of  being  hanged  by  Southern 
sympathizers.  His  friends  and  neighbors,  staunch  Southern  adher- 
ents, among  them  the  late  Judge  Hovenkamp  and  Hon.  Vv  aller 
Head  Overton,  interceded  in  his  behalf  and  probably  saved  his 
life.  Later,  Dr.  Barkley  was  United  States  District  Judge,  and  it 
was  in  his  court  that  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  were  tried  there,  in 
Tarrant  County.  Dr.  Barkley’s  two  sons  were  of  the  same  political 
faith  as  their  father.  The  late  L.  M.  Barkley,  a son,  was  several 
times  host  to  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  was  postmaster. at 
Fort  Worth  some  years  ago.  My  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Alice 
Barkley  Wright  (Mrs.  W.  H.),  was  a Southern  sympathizer  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  states  and  carded  and  spun  and  wove  for 
*he  Southern  soldier  boys.  She  was  postmistress  at  Birdville,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  As  a woman,  she  was  always  interested  in 
charitable,  cultural  and  civic  affairs.  Dr.  Barkley’s  mother,  Rebecca 
Hart  Barkley,  was  born  in  New  Jersey;  John  Hart,  the  “signer” 
being  a cousin  of  her  grandfather,  John  Hart.  Dr.  Barkley,  Judge 
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Hovenkamp  and  Mr.  Overton  were  members  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. Mr.  Overton  was  the  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cole,  of 
Dallas. — Mrs.  Linnie  Wright  Barrett,  3803  Travis  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


NOTE : All  communications  and  answers  relating  to  these 
matters,  or  questions  for  publication,  must  in  every  instance,  be 
signed  with  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  contributor.  The 
“Lost  Tribes”  Department  is  for  the  use  of  subscribers  only.  If 
the  name  of  the  questioner  or  contributor  is  not  published,  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  magazine,  as  all 
answers  should  be.— Editor. 


CHEROKEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS,  EARLY  MARRIAGES. 


Joseph  T.  Cook  to  Miss  Ann  Moseley,  August  19,  1846.  William 
Daugherty,  Probate  Judge. 

William  Martin  to  Mrs.  Carmel  Bean,  August  27,  1846.  Nathan 
N.  G.  Allen,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Suel  Howeth  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams,  September  4,  1846. 
Nathan  N.  G.  Allen,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

James  Head  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Stinson,  November  5,  1846. 
Calvin  W.  Shoemaker  to  Miss  Mary  E.  McRacken,  October  31, 
1848. 

L.  S.  Srader  to  Miss  Sena  Walker,  October  22,  1846. 

David  Bean  to  Miss  Ellen  Middleton,  December  5,  1846. 
Joseph  Perry  to  Miss  Martha  Meredith,  November  23,  1846. 
Thos.  S.  Wilshire,  M.  G. 

Thos.  C.  Arrington  to  Miss  Melia  Walters,  December  24,  1846. 

A.  T.  Poe  to  Miss  Elvisa  Jane  Raney,  December  13,  1846. 
Samuel  M.  Aston  to  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Connor,  January  21,  1847. 
John  Harper  to  Miss  Rhoda  Rose,  January  23,  1847. 

Francis  Rose  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Galaher,  January  30,  1847. 
Henry  Musick  to  Miss  Mary  Lumix,  February  11,  1847. 
Jefferson  G.  Brown  to  Miss  Nancy  Jane  Poyett,  March  30,  1847. 
W.  J.  Halcomb  to  Miss  Martha  Gibson,  April  21,  1847.  A.  Glide- 
well,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

John  B.  McRacken  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Webb,  May  8,  1847. 

R.  T.  Brown  to  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  March  23,  1847.  Phil  L. 
Trimble,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Elijah  Pate  to  Miss  Nancy  Medlock,  May  3,  1847. 

William  Luce  to  Miss  S.  Luce,  June  27,  1847. 

T.  L.  Neernan  to  Miss  Rhoda  Ball,  July  1,  1847. 

Isaac  P.  Bean  to  Miss  Nancy  Bom,  August  2,  1847. 

Wm.  S.  Moreland  to  Miss  Delila  Campbell,  August  9,  1847. 
Joseph  Parker  to  Miss  Nancy  Ann  Allen,  October  21,  1847. 

Wm.  A.  Criswell  to  Mary  Ann  Evins,  September  30,  1847. 
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Eli  M.  Thomason  to  Miss  Maria  Allen,  October  30,  1847. 

Robert  M.  Pagett  to  Miss  Louisa  Sellman,  November  17,  1847. 
John  L.  Williams  to  Miss  A.  Hearn,  November  20,  1847. 

Aaron  Williams  to  Miss  Winney  Neale,  November  27,  1847. 
Carancry  White  to  Elizabeth  E.  Waggoner,  November  21,  1847. 
David  G.  Templeton  to  Mary  E.  Moore,  May  25,  1848. 

William  Carl  to  Miss  Martha  Ann  Buchanan,  June  26,  1848. 

Ellis  M.  Bean  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Rainey,  July  5,  1848. 

Abraham  L.  Lindsey  to  Miss  Mahaia  Parker,  July  4,  1848. 

W.  J.  (PJ)  Campbell  to  Miss  Marinda  Mauson,  July  11,  1848. 

J.  A.  Eozell  to  Miss  Emily  Wilson,  July  8,  1848. 

Taylor  Thomason  to  Sarah  M.  Meadford,  August  1,  1848. 

C.  C.  Scott  to  Mary  Ann  Selman,  September  11,  1848. 

Benj.  B.  Carmon  to  Miss  Charlotte  Miller,  December  13,  1848. 
John  Harrison  to  S.  E.  C.  Box,  December  30,  1848. 

Green  B.  Hill  to  Miss  Hulda  Chandler,  January  9,  1849. 

Asa  Chandler  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomason,  January  13,  1849. 
David  M.  Isaacs  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Anderson, . June  25,  1849. 
The  above  marriages  were  copied  from  Marriage  Record  Book 
A.,  Cherokee  County,  Texas,  kept  by  J.  S.  Thompson,  County* 
Court  Clerk,  1846-1849. 


IABLY  MARRIAGES,  NACOGDOCHES  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


W.  Adolphus  Sterne  and  Miss  Rosianna  Ruff,  minor  daughter 
of  John  Eberhard  Ruff,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  were 
married  at  Natchitoches,  La.  , October  8,  1830,  by  John  C.  Carr, 
Parish  Judge.  The  certificate  was  filed  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  the  domicile  of  W.  Placide  Bosier.  The 
marriage  certificate  is  signed  by  A.  Sterne,  J.  V.  Bosier,  Rosine 
Sterne  and  P.  Bosier. 

S.  P.  Sparks  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Whitaker,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whitaker,  widow  of  William  Whitaker,  deceased, 
October  6,  1836,  by  Adolphus  Sterne,  Primary  Judge  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Nacogdoches  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

James  Kimberling  was  married  to  Nancy  Usury,  November  23, 
1836,  by  A.  Sterne.  Witnesses  L.  Smith  and  William  P.  Reed. 

Miles  G.  Dikes  and  Eday  Hodges,  married  September  17,  1836. 

Thomas  Y.  Buford  and  Miss  Mary  Simpson,  married  December 
23,  1836. 

George  John  and  Isabella  Smarte,  married  July  28,  1836.  Wit- 
nessed by  J.  Banks,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army,  and  D.  Perkins,  Cap- 

in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Nathan  J.  Allen-Mrs.  Margaret  Quinn,  September  25,  1837. 
Ceremony  October  3,  1837,  Wm.  Roark,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Andrew  Bell-Eliza  George,  September  2,  1837.  Ceremony  Sep- 
tember 3,  1837,  Wm.  Hart,  County  Judge. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

“A  HISTORY  OF  CHEROKEE  COUNTY,”  by  Hattie  Joplin 
Roach,  published  by  the  Southwest  Press  for  the  author,  Rusk, 
Texas. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  county  histories  that  we  have 
seen.  It  is  not  only  a history  of  Cherokee  County,  but  a History 
of  East  Texas.  The  title  is  certainly  not  as  broad  as  the  contents, 
to  say  the  least.  No  Texas  library  and  no  Texana  shelf  can  now 
be  complete  without  this  well  written  book.  The  thorough  way 
in  which  the  author  has  gone  into  each  phase  and  each  subject 
treated,  backing  up  what  she  has  said  with  the  records,  deserves 
commendation.  The  mere  writing  of  the  book  was  an  unusual  task, 
but  the  research  and  the  patience  necessary  to  get  the  material 
together  must  have  been  an  enormous  drain  on  the  author’s  vitality. 
The  edition,  we  understand,  was  limited.  The  price  of  $3.00  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  so  good  a book.  It  is  a shame  that  more 
people  have  not  bought  it.  We  understand  that  she  has  suffered 
financially  on  account  of  it,  which  is  unfair.  Her  labors  are  worthy 
of  a better  reward.  They  may  be  purchased  from  the  author  direct, 
to  her  advantage,  or  from  the  best  book  stores. 


“SHAMROCK  AND  CACTUS,”  by  William  Morris  Ryan.  The 

Young  Company,  Printers,  Houston,  Texas. 

This  little  book,  just  off  the  press,  is  the  story  of  the  Catholic 
heroes  of  Texas  Independence.  The  author  maintains  that  Moses 
Austin,  father  of  Stephen,  was  a Catholic,  not  just  formally,  but 
actually.  The  lists  of  those  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  seige  of 
the  Alamo,  in  the  slaughter  at  Goliad,  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
the  storming  of  Bexar  and  so  on  is  shown  to  be  sizeable,  eliminat- 
ing the  members  of  the  Irish  colony  at  Refugio,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Mexican  or  Spanish  participants.  But,  the  account  is  valu- 
able, and  apparently  reliable.  The  author’s  generous  and  broad- 
minded account  being  based  on  the  theory  that  “there  was  glory 
enough  for  all”  and  to  spare.  We  agree  and  heartily  commend  his 
book  as  a valuable  addition  to  any  collection. 
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COMMENT  AND  CLATTER 


By  far  the  most  important  contribution  of  this  magazine  to 
Southern  History,  to  date,  is  Judge  Harbert  Davenport’s  “Recon- 
structed Roll  of  Fannin’s  Men,”  appearing  in  this  number.  It  has 
been  over  one  hundred  years  since  this  tragedy  occurred  and  even 
the  exact  burial  place  of  the  charred  remains  of  these  heroes  has 
been  shrouded  in  mystery  until  quite  recently.  For  the  first  time 
since  that  fateful  day  names  of  men  whose  lives  were  snuffed  out 
m the  twinkling  of  an  eye  are  herein  given  to  the  world  through 
this  publication.  The  copy  furnished  by  the  generosity  of  the  com- 
pder  has  been  followed  with  the  most  painstaking  accuracy.  The 
reconstruction  of  this  list  has  entailed  long  years  of  patient  work 
and  an  endless  expense  for  Judge  Davenport,  who  has  contributed 
both  time  and  money  without  stint  or  thought  of  reward.  In  his 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Southern  Historical  Research  Maga- 
zine Judge  Davenport  says: 

I am  enclosing  herewith  a complete  copy  of  my  Reconstructed 
Roll  of  Fannin’s  Men.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  more  nearly  so  than 
any  other  such  roll  that  has  ever  been  prepared  or  published. 

I have  lately  prepared  several  bound  typewritten  copies  of  my 
notes  on  the  individuals  of  Fannin’s  command,  which  I expect  to  file 
with  Miss  Winnie  Allen,  Archivist  at  the  University  of  Texas  Library, 
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and  Miss  Harriet  Smither,  Archivist  at  the  State  Library,  and  with 
Judge  White,  at  Goliad,  before  the  end  of  the  present  week. 

“The  rolls  I am  forwarding  to  you  were  prepared  as  part  of  that 
work.  I mention  this  because  the  bound  volumes  of  notes  contain  ex- 
planations of,  and  give  my  reasons  for  listing  the  individuals  of 
Fannin’s  command  as  I have  done.” 

In  other  words,  J udge  Davenport  has  furnished  our  readers  with 
only  the  finished  product  of  his  labors.  Of  equal,  or  even  greater 
value  to  those  who  desire  more  light,  will  be  the  transcript  of  his 
evidence,  now  available,  by  his  generosity,  in  the  two  major  deposi- 
tories of  Texas  history. 

Every  Southern  library  and  every  Southern  State  now  given 
access  to  this  roll  for  the  first  time,  through  this  magazine,  will  be 
made  richer,  since  practically  every  State  in  the  South  had  sons 
at  Goliad. 


Contemporaries,  finally  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  South- 
ern Historical  Research  Magazine  was  at  least  worthy  of  some 
notice,  have  almost  uniformly  stressed  the  “genealogy”  features  of 
the  publication,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  historical  and  biographi- 
cal sides,  but  tending  to  leave  the  impression  that  they  are  over- 
shadowed in  our  editorial  make-up. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  our  friends  use  different  lens. 
The  biographer  who  fails  to  tell  you  who  his  subject  was,  except 
to  give  his  name,  has  not  written  a biography.  He  has  written  a 
diary.  The  historian  who  describes  a battle  or  a place  and  gives 
the  names  of  a few  participants  or  of  those  who  lived  in  the  place 
has  not  written  history.  The  account  of  a game  of  chess  would  be 
just  as  interesting  and  one  of  a baseball  game  more  so. 


To  illustrate:  We  met  Earl  Calloway  on  the  street  the  other 

day.  He  is  a handsome,  dapper  young  Texas  business  man.  Vve 
know  his  personal  history  and  could  almost  “biography”  him  off 
hand.  But  leaving  out  the  background  it  would  be  just  an  impro- 
vised “diary.”  Going  into  things  further,  however,  his  full  name 
is  Richard  Earl  Calloway,  and  he  becomes  more  interesting.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-one  years  ago  his  great  great  grandfather,  Col. 
Richard  Calloway,  was  blazing  out  a trial  over  the  mountains  from 
Bedford  County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  in  company  with  Juc./ 
Richard  Henderson  of  North  Carolina  and  the  famous  Daniel  Booin' 
There  the  trio  and  their  followers  founded  the  State  of  Transylvania 
Their  Legislature  met,  including  House  and  Senate,  and  the  “pr^ 
prietors”  sent  in  their  messages.  Laws  were  passed  and  approved 
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The  new  State  was  established.  What  matters  now  that  the  “State” 
they  set  up  died  before  sun-up?  One  empire  more  or  less  must 
crumble  now  and  then.  Richard  Calloway  and  Judge  Henderson 
were  “Kings  for  a Day,”  or  a week,  or  a month!  Indian  fights! 
Jemimah  Boone  and  one  of  the  Henderson  girls  captured  by  the 
savages.  Young  Sam  Henderson  and  Flanders  Calloway  ran  to 
their  rescue!  Jemimah  Boone  married  her  rescuer  and  became  the 
great  grandmother  of  a handsome,  dapper  young  Texas  business 
man.  The  great  novelist,  J.  Fennemore  Cooper,  steals  the  plot  and 
the  romance  is  immortalized. 

The  book  we  would  write  about  Earl  Calloway  might  be  called 
“The  Prince  of  Transylvania.”  And  it  would  be  both  biography 
and  history! 


How  about  those  old  papers  up  in  the  attic?  Especially,  if  you 
live  in  one  of  these  old  homes!  Give  us  access  to  all  the  buried 
and  bundled  history  in  the  attics  and  cellars  of  Southern  homes  and 
we  would  not  exchange  them  for  the  best  library  in  the  country. 
Old  deeds,  old  letters,  old  contracts,  old  diaries,  and  old  account 
books.  They  are  priceless.  Dig  them  out  and  look  them  over.  If 
you  think  there  is  nothing  there  worth  saving,  send  them  along  to 
tnis  magazine.  You  are  probably  mistaken  about  it,  but  we’ll  pay 
the  postage  anyway  and  take  the  risk.  We  recently  found  the 
James  Kemp  Holland  memoirs  in  that  way.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
vdll  be  found  interesting  extracts  from  his  scratch  pads.  Such 
valuable  material  should  be  preserved.  We  call  on  our  readers 
everywhere  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  aid  us  in  our  search  for  lost 
material  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  South. 


If  we  could  just  publish  the  letters  we  receive  from  subscribers 
over  the  country  it  would  make  the  Southern  Historical  Research 
Magazine  absorbingly  interesting.  To  the  writer  of  this  one  the 
plumed  Knight  would  bend  low  and  curtsey: 


Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  and  Mrs.  Ray  upon  your  publi- 
eation.  X have  read  and  re-read  the  issue  you  sent  me  and  I am 
charmed  with  it;  it  will  fill  such  a need  in  the  South.  Indeed,  I feel 
mat  the  two  of  you  are  making  a worthy  contribution  to  Southern 
tory  in  this  venture  and  are,  unwittingly,  perhaps,  enrolling  your 
names  with  our  other  illustrious  pioneers.  For  you  are  most  cer- 
tainly pioneering. 

. The  tapestry  of  Southern  endeavor  is.  frayed,  the  outlines  indis- 
unct  and  the  colors  dim.  Yours  the  self-appointed  task  to  gather, 

;u  by  blt>  me  broken  threads  and  restore  to  a semblance  of  its 
rmer  beauty  and  brilliance  this  piece,  so  rich  in  human  interest. 
whCViJUre  y°U  recreate. in  true  perspective  against  a background 
jl  c throws  that  figure  in  dramatic  relief,  puts  you  one  step  nearer 
me  completed  whole.  For  the  history  of  a section  is  but  the  history 
Zl  jrf.  mdividuals  who  have  lived,  loved,  dreamed,  suffered,  fought 
and  died  within  the  bounds  of  that  section!” 

RoeKm0  an<^  check  are  both  signed  by  Mrs.  Henry  Mashbum, 

Rochelle,  Georgia.  Thank  you  ma’am! 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  THIRD 
TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 


The  first  Senatorial  and  Representative  District  apportionment 
of  the  Stat%  of  Texas,  after  annexation,  was  made  in  a bill  passed 
by  the  Second  Legislature.  Judge  John  H.  Reagan  in  his  most 
valuable  “Memoirs”  recounts  the  story  of  the  struggle  that  arose 
in  the  Legislature  in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  From  this  account 
it  appears  that  the  “western”  counties  and  section  of  the  State  had 
practical  control  of  the  Legislature  under  the  arrangement  as  it 
stood  and  the  Representatives  and  Senators  in  that  section  were  not 
anxious  to  pass  the  law.  Everything  West  of  the  Trinity  River 
was  considered  “west”  in  those  days.  Through  the  efforts  of  Judge 
Reagan  and  others,  however,  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  but  it 
appears  that  before  it  had  been  signed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
the  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die,  leaving  the  bill  unsigned.  This 
error  was  discovered  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  and  Judge  Reagan 
and  one  or  two  others  finally  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  who  signed  it,  notwithstanding,  and  it  was 
taken  to  the  office  of  the  Governor  and  thence  to  the  Secretary  oi 
State.  It  thus  became  a law,  although  grave  questions  were  raised 
as  to  its  validity. 

When  the  Third  Legislature  of  Texas  convened  there  were  92 
counties.  There  were  22  Senatorial  Districts  represented  by  as 
many  Senators  and  48  Representatives,  representing  43  Districts. 

Bexar  County  had  been  given  two  representatives,  Galveston 
two  and  Harris  three,  and  seven  representative  districts  were 
composed  of  more  than  one  county. 

Each  of  the  92  counties,  however,  could  boast  a Sheriff,  a Chief 
Justice,  an  assessor  and  collector  of  taxes  and  a district  and  county 
clerk.  There  was  an  average  of  about  three  notaries  in  each  county 
and  the  same  number,  approximately,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  h* 
all  there  were  an  even  dozen  District  Judges  at  that  time. 

The  Third  Legislature  convened  at  Austin,  Texas,  the  State 
capital,  November  5,  1849. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 


201. 

100. 

195. 


EDWARD  BURLESON,  President  Pro  Tern. 
N.  C.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 

J.  B.  HICKEY,  Engrossing  Clerk. 

JAMES  W.  JOHNSON,  Enrolling  Clerk. 
GIBSON  MADDOX,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

M.  B.  IRWIN,  Doorkeeper. 
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199. 

200. 
201. 
202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210. 
211. 
212. 

213. 

214. 

215. 

216. 

217. 

218. 

219. 

220. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

ISRAEL  B.  BIGELOW,  Twenty-First  District. 
ISAAC  W.  BRASHEAR,  Twelfth  District. 
EDWARD  BURLESON,  Sixteenth  District. 
WILES  K.  COOKE,  Fifteenth  District. 

DAVID  GAGE,  Fifth  District. 

JESSE  GRIMES,  Thirteenth  District. 

HARDIN  HART,  Third  District. 

JOHN  B.  JONES,  Eleventh  District. 

H.  L.  KINNEY,  Nineteenth  District. 

ALBERT  H.  LATIMER,  Second  District. 

J.  H.  McRAE,  Eighth  District. 

J.  H.  MOFFETT,  Ninth  District. 

ISAAC  PARKER,  Tenth  District. 

PHILLIPS,  Eighteenth  District. 
DA\ID  Y.  PORTIS,  Seventeenth  District. 
JEROME  B.  ROBERTSON,  Fourteenth  District. 
JAMES  F.  TAYLOR,  Sixth  District. 

A.  M.  TRUITT,  Seventh  District. 

DAVID  C.  VAN  DERLIP,  Twentieth  District. 

A.  G.  WALKER,  Fourth  District. 

P;  WALLACE,  Twenty-Second  District. 

MATHIAS  WARD,  First  District. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS 

0„p  EfDWARD  Burleson.  This  was  General  Edward  Burleson, 
one  of  the  famous  commanders  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The 
unties  m his  district  at  this  session  were  Travis,  Plays  Bastron 

VoFlteCdiCaldwe11'  F°r  3 Sk6tCh  °f  Gen'  Burlea™.  note  (9) 

note1^) , VolCi  Had  S6rVed  33  Secretary  before.  See 

wheiFthe  SpL?0™  This  r!iafl  was  elected  Engrossing  Clerk 
take  the  oatK^f  n;S  0rgaPlzed’  but  for  some  reason  refused  to 
duties  Th  °f  j*06  and  was  therefore  not  inducted  into  his 

h'othins  i==hWr,FC°rdf  u-S1i5nt  as  1°  who  was  selected  in  his  place, 
nng  is  known  of  his  history,  beyond  this. 

son  serve/tFF  W;  J°hnson,  Enrolling  Clerk.  A James  F.  John- 
is  Possible  S^cretary  at  the  preceding  session  and  it 

“\V”  on  ju  jS  was  the  same  man,  but  the  initial  appears  as 

be  thFsarrfe  records>  and  the  office  is  different,  so  that  it  may  not 
Secretary  atPflv°n'  James,  F-  Johnson  may  have  been  Assistant 
examined  S session’  but  his  name  is  not  on  the  record 

4DD°X  > Sergeant-at-Arms.  He  appears  to  have 
a m tins  position  at  this  session  and  no  other. 
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198.  M.  B.  Irwin,  Doorkeeper.  We  have  been  unable  to  iden- 
tify Mr.  Irwin,  who  only  served  as  doorkeeper  for  the  one  time, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— SENATORS 

199.  Israel  B.  Bigelow.  Senator  Bigelow  was  from  the  newly 
created  Twenty-First  Senatorial  district,  composed  of  Starr,  Webb 
and  Cameron  County.  There  may  be  some  doubt  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  at  this  session,  but  we  believe  that  he  was 
for  the  reason  that  he  represented  the  same  district  at  the  next 
regular  session  and  then,  after  having  served  two  terms  in  the 
Senate  retired. 

200.  Isaac  W.  Brashear.  Senator  Brashear  was  from  Harris 
County.  See  note  (8)  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  and  note  101  in  Vol.  1,  No.  2 
of  this  magazine.  At  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  the 
first  and  second,  he  had . represented  what  was  called  the  Tenth 
District  (Harris  County) , but  in  the  new  re-apportionment  it  had 
been  renumbered  the  Twelfth.  Senator  Brashear  was  a native  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  came  to  Texas  in  an  early  day. 

201.  Edward  Burleson.  See  “Biographical  Notes- — Officers. 
He  was  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  at  this  session.  He  had 
been  a commander  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  vice- 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  a brave  and  fearless  Indian 
fighter  and  ranger  and  was  now  rounding  out  his  career  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  of  the  State  he  had  helped  to  estab.isn. 
General  Burleson  is  one  of  North  Carolina’s  greatest  contributions 
to  the  long  list  of  patriots  that  State  furnished  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 

202.  Wiles  K.  Cooke.  Senator  Cooke  came  from  Robertson 
County  to  the  Senate,  then  one  of  the  five  counties  composing  the 
Fifteenth  District  under  the  new  apportionment.  The  other  four 
counties  were  Limestone,  Navarro,  Leon  and  Brazos.  Senator 
Cooke  had  served  in  the  House  during  the  First  Legislature.  See 
Note  (45)  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

203.  David  Gage,  Senator  from  the  Fifth  District,  composed 
of  Rusk  and  Panola  counties.  His  old  district,  as  a member  c. 
the  Second  Senate  had  been  Number  Four  and  had  been  composed 
of  Rusk,  Nacogdoches  and  Henderson.  See  Note  114  in  Vol.  1,  No. 

204.  Jesse  Grimes.  Senator  Grimes  now  represented  the 
Thirteenth  District,  composed  of  Grimes,  Walker  and  Montgomei  > 
counties.  He  had  been  a member  of  the  Senate  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State.  See  Note  115,  Vol.  1,  No.  2.  Grimes  C 
had  been  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  affectionately  called  “I  ame* 
Grimes”  by  his  colleagues  and  the  people  of  Texas  in  loving  recog' 
nition  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  in  all  the  responsible  forunus 
that  had  gathered  since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
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205.  Hardin  Hart.  Senator  Hart  represented  the  new  Third 
District,  composed  of  Fannin,  Hopkins  and  Hunt.  He  belonged  to 
one  of  the  early  pioneer  families  of  Northeast  Texas  representatives 
of  which  still  reside  in  that  section.  Senator  Hart  afterwards  be- 
came a Republican  and  was  at  one  time  a presiding  Judge  in  Dallas 
County,  when  quite  an  old  man. 

206.  John  B.  Jones.  Senator  Jones  represented  the  Eleventh 
District,  composed  of  Galveston  and  Brazoria  counties.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a resident  of  Galveston.  He  did  not  return  to 
the  called  session,  but  was  succeeded  by  E.  M.  Pease,  who  after- 
wards became  Governor  of  Texas. 


20  /.  H.  L.  Kinney.  Senator  Kinney  was  in  the  First  and 
Second  Legislature  as  a member  of  the  Senate  and  his  biography 
will  be  found  included  among  the  members  given  in  Vol.  1 Nos 
1 and  2.  He  was  called  the  “Father  of  Corpus  Christi,”  for  which 
he  was  noted,  and  was  also  one  of  the  Texans  who  joined  the  ill 
fated  expeditionary  forces  of  William  Walker,  the  Tennessee  fili- 
buster. He  was  killed  in  a fight  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1861. 

208.  Albert  H.  Latimer  was  the  Senator  from  the  Second 
enatorial  District,  composed  of  Red  River  and  Lamar  counties. 
Albert  H.  Latimer  and  his  older  brother  Henry  Russell  Latimer 
came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee  in  1833  and  1834.  Both  brothers 
served  together  as  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1645,  and  had  previously  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Republic 
ot  Texas  as  members  of  the  Ranger  force  under  General  Thomas  J. 
Kusk.  Henry  Russell  Latimer  went  with  a company  from  Red 
Kiver  County  commanded  by  Colonel  Stevenson  of  Austin  County, 
and  ranged  between  the  main  company  and  the  Rio  Grande  doing 
Picket  duty  and  foraging  food  for  the  Texas  army.  Both  brothers 
deserve  a generous  niche  in  the  history  of  Texas. 

♦ • 4-2 ^C^AE-  Senator  McRae  was  from  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, then  composed  of  San  Augustine,  Sabine,  Newton  and  Jasper 
1^s‘  had^  served  as  a member  of  the  Second  Senate  and 
,,  e'  in  No.  2 of  this  volume,  contains  the  error  of  saying 
wat  he  was  not  a member  of  the  Third  Senate,  which  he  was.  We 
nave  been  unable  to  identify  Senator  McRae  outside  of  his  legisla- 
te career  in  Texas. 


DiA1?’  J'  H‘  Moffett.  Senator  Moffett  was  from  the  Ninth 
’ C0J?P°sed  of  Liberty,  Jefferson,  Polk,  Tyler  and  Angelina 
jnt  le^*  f*e  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  Fourth  Legis- 
lature by  James  Davis.  No  further  record. 


?SA;AC  Parker.  Senator  Isaac  Parker  was  a venerable 
uie  JaZ  °f  * Jirst,  *nd  Second  State  Senates,  and  belonged  to 

tUp  P*oneer  family  of  Parkers  who  established  Fort  Parker,  where 
Was  *ndlaf  raid  took  place,  in  which  Cynthia  Ann  Parker 

ia  VnfiUrTvT  c^rried  away  by  the  Indians.  Under  note  (19) 

T,  No.  1,  and  note  120  in  No.  2,  the  writer  has  attempted, 
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using  available  material,  to  sketch  the  Parker  family,  without  much 
success.  A descendant  of  the  Parker  family  who  read  note  120  in 
the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  says  that  this  note  has  ‘‘nine  serious 
errors  in  it.”  We  have  asked  this  descendant  for  the  correct 
version  and  expect  to  publish  it  whenever  it  is  forthcoming.  In 
the  meantime  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  notes  stated  for  what  they 
are  worth.  We  are  anxious  to  get  the  straight  of  it  all. 

212.  Alexander  H.  Phillips,  Senator  from  the  Eighteenth 
District  composed  of  Matagorda,  Calhoun,  J ackson,  Victoria,  DeWitt 
and  Gonzales  counties.  See  note  (20)  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  this  maga- 
zine. Senator  Phillips  had  served  in  both  the  First  and  Second 
Senate,  prior  to  this  time. 

213.  David  Y.  Portes  of  the  Seventeenth  District,  composed 
of  Austin,  Fort  Bend,  Colorado,  Lavaca  and  Wharton  counties.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  session  in  which  Senator  Portis 
served. 

214.  Jerome  B.  Robertson,  of  the  Fourteenth  District,  com- 
posed of  Washington,  Burleson,  Milam  and  Williamson  counties. 
Senator  Robertson  was  an  early  Texas  patriot,  born  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  He  had  studied  medicine  in  his  native  state,  but  in 
1836  organized  a group  of  86  men  in  Owensboro,  Davies  County, 
Kentucky,  imbued  with  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  Texans  who 
were  then  in  the  throes  of  their  struggle  with  the  Mexicans.  The 
young  men  got  together  and  elected  Dr.  Robertson  their  captain 
and  without  money  or  resources  they  immediately  started  for  New 
Orleans  by  boat.  News  of  their  adventure  spread  along  the  route 
and  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  they  were  given  a great  ovation. 
There  were  a lot  of  delays,  but  they  finally  reached  Velasco  and 
the  soil  of  Texas,  but  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  They  were  19  days  on  boat  from  New  Orleans  to  Velasco. 
Dr.  Robertson  cast  his  lot  with  the  Texans  after  the  struggle  was 
over  and  during  the  days  of  the  Republic  was  with  General 
Burleson  in  his  Indian  and  Mexican  fights.  He  made  his  home  at 
old  Washington,  where  he  practiced  medicine.  He  served  as_a 
member  of  the  House’  in  the  Second  Legislature.  See  note  175, 
Vol.  1,  No.  2,  of  this  magazine.  He  was  a member  of  the  Senate 
in  both  this  and  the  Fourth  Legislature.  Being  a loyal  Southerner 
he  was  a member  of  the  famous  Secession  Convention  in  1861, 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  service  as  captain  of  a company, 
subsequently  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  later  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  and  when  General  John  B.  Hood’s  place  was  vacated  as 
Brigadier  General,  Dr.  Robertson  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Brigade,  so  that  he  was  thereafter  known  as  General  Jerome  B. 
Robertson.  His  son  was  General  Felix  Robertson,  of  Waco,  whose 
death  some  years  ago  removed  the  “last  living  General  uf  the  Con- 
federacy.” Judge  Felix  Robertson,  of  Dallas,  now  a prominent 
practicing  attorney,  son  of  General  Felix  Robertson  is  a grandson  of 
General  Jerome  B.  Robertson.  Senator  Robertson’s  father  was 
Cornelius  Robertson. 
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215.  James  F.  Taylor,  Senator  from  the  Fifth  District,  com- 
posed of  Rusk  and  Panola  counties.  We  do  not  find  that  he  was 
returned  to  the  Fourth  Senate. 

216.  A.  M.  Truitt,  Senator  from  the  Seventh  District,  com- 
posed of  Nacogdoches  and  Shelby  counties.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  J.  M.  (James)  Truitt,  but  there  is  some  confusion  about 
it  See  Note  186,  Vol  1,  No.  2,  this  magazine.  On  the  rolls  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Fourth  Legislature  from  the  same  district  is  James 
Truitt,  so  they  must  both  have  been  the  same. 

217.  David  C.  Van  Derlip.  Senator  Van  Derlip  represented 
the  Twentieth  District,  composed  of  Bexar,  Guadalupe  and  Comal 
counties.  He  was  probably  from  San  Antonio.  He  apparently  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  Fourth  Senate  also.  We  would  like 
to  have  more  information  about  him. 

218.  A.  G.  Walker.  Senator  Walker  was  from  the  Fourth 
District,  composed  at  that  time  of  Grayson,  Denton,  Dallas,  Collin, 
Henderson,  Kaufman  and  Van  Zandt  counties.  Everything  west 
of  the  Trinity  River  at  that  time  was  called  “West  Texas.”  The 
proponents  of  redistricting  the  State  had  made  every  effort  to  gain 
all  the  representation  possible  for  counties  East  of  the  Trinity  and 
to  lessen  the  representation  in  the  “West,”  which  they  considered 
top-heavy  and  unfair.  This  may  account  for  the  great  number  of 
East  Texas  counties  that  were  thus  grouped  together  in  the  new 
bill  with  Dallas,  Denton  and  Collin,  all  populous  counties.  Senator 
Walker  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  R.  Campbell  at  the  called  session. 

219.  B.  Rush  Wallace,  Senator  from  the  Twenty-Second  Dis- 
trict, which  was  composed  of  “All  Counties  East  or  Attached  to 
Senatorial  Districts  East  of  the  Trinity  River.”  In  other  words 
Senator  Wallace,  who  in  the  previous  Legislature,  as  a member  of 
the  Senate  had  represented  the  Fifth  District,  then  composed  of 
San  Augustine  and  Shelby  counties  only,  was  now  the  Senator-at- 
Large  from  East  Texas.  See  Note  123,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  of  this 
magazine. 

220.  Mathias  Ward,  Senator  from  the  First  District.  The 
First  District  was  composed  of  Bowie,  Cass  and  Titus  counties 
under  the  new  apportionment.  We  have  no  account  of  the  previous 
or  succeeding  activities  of  Senator  Mathias  Ward  and  would  be 
glad  to  get  any  information  available  from  those  who  might  be 
able  to  furnish  it. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

245.  C.  J.  KEENAN,  Speaker. 

221.  BEN  F.  HILL,  Chief  Clerk. 

222.  T.  C.  WOODLIEF,  Assistant  Clerk. 

223.  R.  C.  MATTHEWSON,  Engrossing  Clerk. 

224.  A.  G.  KIMBELL,  Enrolling  Clerk. 

225.  F.  H.  CLARK,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

^226.  S.  L.  JOHNSON,  Doorkeeper. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

227.  HAMILTON  P.  BEE,  Webb  County. 

228.  SAMUEL  BOGART,  Collin  County. 

229.  GUY  M.  BRYAN,  Brazoria  County. 

230.  GEORGE  E.  BURNEY,  Williamson  County. 

231.  N.  B.  CHARLTON,  Jasper  County. 

232.  R.  E.  CLEMENTS,  Nueces  County. 

233.  JEREMIAH  M.  CLOUGH.  Harrison  County. 

234.  WILLIAM  M.  COCHRAN,  Dallas  County. 

235.  WILLIAM  E.  CRUMP,  Austin  County. 

236.  WILLIAM  G.  CRUMP,  Bexar  Countv. 

237.  DAVID  C.  DICKSON,  Montgomery  County. 

238.  WILLIAM  FIELDS,  Liberty  County. 

239.  B.  C.  FRANKLIN,  Galveston  County. 

240.  THOMAS  J.  HARDEMAN,  Travis  County. 

241.  WILLIAM  N.  HARDEMAN,  Nacogdoches  County. 

242.  JAMES  KEMP  HOLLAND,  Panola  County. 

243.  JOSHUA  F.  JOHNSON,  Titus  County. 

244.  W.  G.  W.  JOWERS,  Houston  County. 

245.  CHARLES  G.  KEENAN,  Walker  County. 

246.  HENRY  LEWIS,  Bexar  County. 

247.  EMORY  LLOYD,  Rusk  County. 

248.  E.  E.  LOTT,  Smith  County. 

249.  JOHN  H.  McNAIRY,  Upshur  County. 

250.  ELLIOTT  M.  MILLICAN,  Brazos  County. 

251.  ALFRED  E.  PACE,  Fannin  County. 

252.  JOHN  POLK,  San  Augustine  County. 

253.  J.  M.  REYNOLDS,  Harris  County. 

254.  HARDIN  R.  RUNNELS,  Bowie  County. 

255.  WILLIAM  J.  RUSSELL,  Fayette  County. 

256.  JAMES  W.  SCOTT,  Harris  County. 

257.  BENJAMIN  SELMAN,  Cherokee  County. 

258.  JAMES  SHAW,  Burleson  County. 

259.  JOHN  SHEA,  Harris  County. 

260.  BURRELL  P.  SMITH,  Red  River  County. 

261.  J.  M.  SMITH,  Shelby  County. 

262.  D.  M.  STAPP,  Victoria  County. 

263.  ADOLPHUS  STERNE,  Nacogdoches  County. 

264.  WILLIAM  H.  STEWART,  Gonzales  County. 

265.  E.  H.  TARRANT,  Limestone  County. 

266.  B.  E.  TARVER,  Washington  County. 

267.  M.  D.  K.  TAYLOR,  Cass  County. 

268.  E.  A.  WHITTLESAY,  Sabine  County. 

269.  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS,  Lamar  County. 

270.  J.  C.  WILSON,  Matagorda  County. 

271.  JOHNSON  WREN,  Lamar  County. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS 
245.  Charles  G.  Keenan.  Mr.  Keenan,  who  was  elected 
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Speaker  at  this  session,  had  previously  served  as  a member  of  the 
House  in  the  Second  Legislature,  as  the  Representative  from  Mont- 
gomery County.  See  Note  157,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  this  magazine. 

221.  Ben  F.  Hill,  who  was  Chief  Clerk  of  this  session  had 
filled  the  same  office  in  the  Second  Legislature.  See  Note  128,  Vol. 
1,  No.  2,  this  magazine. 

222.  T.  C.  Woodlief,  Assistant  Clerk.  He  was  a new  man, 
and  appears  to  have  served  in  this  capacity  for  this  session  only. 

223.  R.  C.  Matthewson,  Engrossing  Clerk,  was  also  a new 
officer  at  this  session.  He,  too,  retired  from  the  position  at  the  end 
of  the  session. 

224.  A.  G.  Kimbell,  Enrolling  Clerk,  served  just  for  the  one 
term.  No  further  record  in  this  connection. 

225.  F.  H.  Clark,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  No  record. 

^ ' 226.  S.  L.  Johnson,  Doorkeeper,  not  identified  at  this  writing 

- with  any  political  activity  thereafter. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES-— MEMBERS 

227.  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  Representative  in  the  Second  Legisla- 
ture from  the  District  of  which  Webb  County  was  a part,  afterwards 
served  as  Speaker  in  the  Sixth  Legislature.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bernard  E.  Bee,  born  in  South  Carolina,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  His  brother  Bernard  E.  Bee 
was  the  famous  and  gallant  Confederate  officer.  Hamilton  P.  Bee 
above,  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  First  Legislature. 
See  Note  1,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  this  magazine. 

228.  Samuel  Bogart,  Representative  from  Collin,  Grayson 
and  Denton  counties  in  this  session,  had  served  in  the  Second  Leg- 
islature. He  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth  Legislature.  See 
Note  137,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  this  magazine. 

229.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  member  from  Brazoria,  had  served  in 
the  Second  Legislature  as  a member  of  the  House.  He  was  related 
to  Stephen  F.  Austin.  See  Note  138,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  of  this  magazine. 
He  was  Speaker  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature. 

230.  George  E.  Burney,  from  Williamson  County.  He  was  a 
member  of  a prominent  Texas  family,  whose  descendants  are  still 
outstanding  citizens  of  the  State. 

231.  N.  B.  Charlton,  of  Jasper  County.  Mr.  Charlton  appears 
to  have  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  this  Legislature.  No  further 
record. 

232.  R.  E.  Clements,  of  Nueces  County.  Served  only  the  one 
term. 

233.  Jeremiah  H.  Clough,  of  Harrison  County,  came  of  a 
prominent  family,  was  a gallant  Confederate  soldier,  and  while 
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we  do  not  find  that  he  served  thereafter  in  the  Legislature,  he  and 
LouVan  Zandt  °f  ^ Wer®  prominent-  He  married  Miss 

234.  William  M.  Cochran  of  Dallas  County.  The  Cochran 
fannly  was  among  the  earliest  to  settle  in  the  territory  where  the 
city  of  Dallas  now  stands.  The  first  Methodist  Church  of  the  com! 
r^hty  ,wa5,  establlshed  by  the  Cochrans  and  is  still  known  as 
Cochrans  Chapel  The  family  came  to  Texas  in  the  1840s  from 
South  Carohna.  John  M.  Cochran,  a close  relative,  was  afterwards 

jSJJoI  dSIJ  SZty.  “I*1  » 

maxr2^'  William  G.  Crump,  Representative  from  Bexar  Countv 
ay  have  been  a relative  of  the  member  from  Austin  County  An 
R.  P.  Crump  also  served  as  a member  of  the  Fourth  Legislature. 

Speaker  ofth^Fn ' ?lCtKS°N;  °f  Montf°mery  County.  He  became 

seized  as  i W3S  afterwards  elected  and 

served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State.  He  served  several 

times  m both  branches  of  the  Texas  Legislature. 

the  State  of" North1  p'IEIf?S ’ °£  Liberty  County,  came  to  Texas  from 
Srer  nTi  • m Car?hna>  where  he  was  born.  He  served  in  the 

Itete  EnsMeir  was  a member  until  1855,  when  he  became 

the  auth^anJ  f d atf  H?mpstead’  Texas,  in  1858,  and  was 

Book”  H™  fTPlleZ.  °f  wl}at  Was  kno%vn  as  “Field’s  Scrap 

married  a ha?f wTt  ^en  to  the  Richard  FiaId^  who 

FvtT,  “ analf-hreed  Indian  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 

as  tha^Rcha^Field1  al°n§  Haden  Edwards  at  Nacogdoches, 
ried  t W3S  a!f°  bo,rn  “ North  Carohna  and  mar- 

led before  coming  to  Texas,  where  he  was  a Chief  of  the  Cherokees. 

related9’ toBDrC’  Galveston  County,  may  have  been 

descend  ant  sin  rff™  .Franklm>  as  it  is  known  that  he  had 

NoXoi 4hLmaSLeeSt0n  “ “ ^ See  Note  107>  VoL  F 

Countv'  NnfnwL  M'  Hard™an-  Representative  from  Travis 
e?7wYm.  M°  KtodemanC°rd  He  haVe  bee“  a brother  of  Gen' 

ty  an^wal^fw,11  Nj  He  was  from  Nacogdoches  Coun- 

in Me  he  " ^erWardS  d!stmguished  as  General  Hardeman.  Late 
he  Was  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  Austin. 

Legislature AI'hp  He  represented  Panola  in  this 

serve  through  hi*  fS  elected  to  the  Fu-st  Legislature,  but  did  not 
of  cavalrv  for  +v,  a™1> . as  he  was  appointed  to  organize  a troop 

cavalry  for  the  Mexican  War  in  which  he  served  under  the 
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direction  of  Governor  James  Pinckney  Henderson,  then  Governor 
of  Texas  and  General  of  the  Texas  troops.  James  Kemp  Holland 
was  born  in  Tennessee  and  his  father  Spearman  Holland  was  also 
a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  several  times.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  material  relating  to  Col. 
Holland  and  his  career  in  the  early  history  of  Texas. 

- 243.  Joshua  F.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  was  from  Titus  County. 
xNo  further  record  of  his  services  at  present. 

244.  W.  G.  W.  Jowers,  of  Houston  County.  He  was  known 
as  Dr.  Jowers  and  was  an  outstanding  character  in  Texas  during 
this  period  and  during  the  war  between  the  States.  After  the  war 
he  was  one  of  those  who  came  to  Austin  to  see  that  A.  J.  Davis  was 
unseated  and  Richard  Coke  installed  as  Governor.  He  filled  many 
positions  of  trust  in  his  life  time  in  Texas. 

245.  Charles  G.  Keenan,  of  Walker  County.  He  was  elected 
Speaker.  See  “Biographical  Notes— Officers.” 

246.  Henry  Lewis,  of  Bexar  County.  No  further  record. 

247.  Emory  Lloyd,  of  Rusk  County.  No  further  record. 

248.  E.  E.  Lott,  of  Smith  County.  He  had  served  in  the  Sec- 
ond Legislature.  As  he  is  listed  as  being  from  Nacogdoches  County 
in  that  session,  the  notation  of  his  being  from  Smith  may  be  an 
error.  At  any  rate  the  Lott  family  resided  in  Smith  County  in 
later  days. 

249.  John  H.  McNairy,  c f Upshur  County.  He  belonged  to  an 
old  and  respected  family,  but  we  have  no  record  of  his  future  serv- 
ices as  a legislator. 

250.  Elliott  M.  Millican,  of  Brazos  County.  The  town  of 
Millican  was  probably  named  for  him  or  his  family.  He  later 
served  in  the  State  Senate. 


251. 
of  him. 


Alfred  E.  Pace,  of  Fannin  County.  No  further  record 


252.  John  Polk,  of  San  Augustine  County.  Came  to  Texas 
from  Tennessee,  and  was  a relative  of  President  James  K.  Polk, 
some  of  whose  relatives  are  known  to  have  settled  in  that  section 
of  the  State  in  an  early  day. 

253.  J.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Harris  County.  No  further  record. 

254.  Hardin  R.  Runnels,  of  Bowie  County.  Afterwards  de- 
feated Sam  Houston  for  Governor  of  Texas,  and  in  turn  the  follow- 
ing term,  was  defeated  by  Houston.  See  Note  177,  Vol.  1,  No.  2, 
of  this  magazine. 

255.  William  J.  Russell,  of  Fayette  County.  No  further 

record. 
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256  James  W.  Scott,  of  Harris  County.  No  further  informa- 
tion  as  to  his  services. 

257  Benjamin  F.  Selman.  He  was  the  first  Cherokee  County 
citizen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Together  with  his 
brothers  Willis  Selman  and  Thomas  Selman,  he  had  emigrated  from 
Mississippi  m the  late  40s.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  opposition  when 
the  question  of  location  was  up  for  discussion,  the  Federal  Court 
now  at  Tyler,  would  probably  have  been  at  Rusk.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House  he  declared  that  the  County  had  enough  courts.  He 
died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  78,  and  is  buried  at  Old  Palestine  Church 
in  Cherokee  County.  Mt.  Selman,  in  Cherokee  County,  was  named 
for  Dr.  Selman.  Benjamin  F.  Selman  married  Elizabeth  Roark. 

nent^hf  ATf-  S?A«  ’ -°f  B.ul|eson  County.  Mr.  Shaw  was  promi- 
nent in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  held  a number 

tko  §°l-1-tit<?nr0f  t"ust  during  bis  Me  time,  and  served  in 

the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Legislatures. 

259.  John  Shea,  representative  from  Harris  County.  No  fur- 
ther record  of  his  service. 

260.  Burrell  P.  Smith,  of  Red  River  County.  No  record. 

261.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Shelby  County.  No  further  record. 

. , 2®2.'  D M;  Stapp,  of  Victoria  County.  Mr.  Stapp  took  con- 
siderable part  m the  political  affairs  of  the  State,  and  served  in 
several  sessions  of  the  Legislature  besides  this. 

on  • Adolphus t Sterne  Mr.  Sterne’s  career  in  Texas  began 

beginning  of  the  Republic. 

memheJnf\8h  ’ h N°'  2’  °f  this  ma§azine-  He  died  while  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  at  a later  term. 

264.  William  H.  Stewart,  of  Gonzales  County.  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  hold  of  a history  of  this  member’s  record. 

u 2G^;  E-  H-.  Tarrant,  of  Limestone  County.  General  Tarrant’s 

andlr^  m Llmeston®  County.  He  was  a famous  Indian  fighter 

Creek  wher  TlSeliW£0  Was  in  charge  of  the  company  at  Village 
Lreek,  when  John  B.  Denton  was  killed. 

penitor6  of  Bthf' t ARTOR’,fron?  Washington  County.  He  was  the  pro- 
been  a .mi  Tarver  family  of  Texas,  among  whom  there  have 
sponsible  positions.  prominent  men>  occupying  high  places  and  re- 

Mr  ^ K Taylor  of  Cass  County.  This  is  the  first  time 

was  s^t  to  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in  which  he  served 
the  most  prominent  legislators  of 

and  sprvprl  Wa£  lr\  Texas  after  annexation  and  was  elected 

membe/of  tbt  §*^1  °f  ^ Tenth  Legislature,  having  been  a 
He  Wac  o „ e House  for  practically  every  session  until  that  time. 

os  accomplished  parliamentarian  and  was  a Doctor. 
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In  his  later  years  his  home  was  in  Marian  County,  and  he  was 
elected  as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  convention  which  met 
at  Galveston  in  January,  1876,  in  which  Governor  Richard  Coke 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Hubbard  were  renominated  by  acclama- 
tion, and  which  also  nominated  for  Attorney  General  the  gallant 
Hannibal  Boone,  of  Grimes  County,  father  of  Judge  Gordon  Boone 
of  Corpus  Christi. 

268.  William  M.  Williams,  of  Lamar  County.  Mr.  Williams 
had  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  First  Legislature,  and  was  now 
serving  as  a member  of  the  House.  In  Note  (26)  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1 of 
this  magazine,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Williams  was  likely  the  an- 
cestor of  Hon.  Sheb  Williams,  of  Paris,  one  time  State  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Texas.  Since  that  time  we  have  discov- 
ered that  this  may  have  been -an  error  and  that  Senator  Williams 
was  the  person  known  as  “Buckskin”  Williams,  prominent  in  that 
section  of  the  State  at  that  period. 

269.  E.  A.  Whittles  ay,  Sabine  County.  No  further  record. 

270.  J.  C.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  was  from  Matagorda  County, 
and  there  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  raised.  His  descen- 
dants have  always  been  men  of  high  ideals  and  standards.  Further 
details  of  his  public  service  we  have  not  yet  obtained. 

271.  Johnson  Wren,  of  Lamar  County.  He  succeeded  himself 
in  the  Fourth  Legislature  and  was  later  a member  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  also  served  in  the  Second  Legsilature  as  a member  from 
Lamar  County. 

The  foregoing  accounts  for  45  out  of  the  48  members  of  the 
House  who  served  in  the  Third  Legislature.  In  some  instances  the 
county  of  the  residence  of  the  member  is  in  doubt,  but  in  the  main 
the  designation  is  correct.  We  are  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  the  other 
three  members,  and  will  be  glad  to  make  corrections  and  add  any 
names  that  may  be  supplied  by  readers  who  can  furnish  proof  of 
the  facts,  and  publish  corrections  where  warranted  by  such  proof. 


Gail  Borden,  the  originator  of  “canned”  or  condensed  milk,  was 
a resident  of  Texas. 


John  B.  Denton,  for  whom  Denton  County,  Texas,  is  named, 
was  a native  of  Tennessee.  Who  knows  anything  about  his  ances- 
tors? His  biographers  did  not  know. 


Fort  Houston,  in  Texas,  was  near  where  Palestine  now  stands, 
m Anderson  County.  It  was  the  home  of  Judge  John  H.  Reagan, 
°^.Ce  member  of  the  Confederate  cabinet.  His  son,  Jeff  Reagan, 
s ill  lives  there.  Fort  Sam  Houston  is  an  army  post  at  San  Antonio. 
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ROLL  OF 

COLONEL  J.  W.  FANNIN’S  COMMAND 
MASSACRED  IN  THE 
SPRING  CAMPAIGN  OF  1836 


By  JUDGE  HARBERT  DAVENPORT, 

Brownsville,  Texas. 


[Brackets  enclosing  all  or  part  of  a name  indicate  the  compiler’s 
opinion  that  the  name  or  portion  of  name  so  enclosed  has  been 
included  on  inconclusive  proof.] 


RECONSTRUCTED  ROLL  OF  THE  MEN  OF  COL.  J.  W. 
FANNIN’S  COMMAND  MASSACRED  IN  THE 
SPRING  CAMPAIGN,  1336 


I.  COMMAND  AND  STAFF 

Fannin,  James  Walker Colonel  Commanding 

Ward,  William Lieutenant  Colonel  Commanding  Volunteers 

Chadwick,  Joseph  M Acting  Adjutant  General 

*Holt,  David  J Acting  Quartermaster  Genera'. 

Brister,  Nathaniel  R Regimental  Adjutant 

Brooks,  John  Sowers Engineer  and  Ordinance  Officer 

Rose,  Gideon  S Regimental  Sergeant  Major 

Washington,  Lewis  M.  H Regimental  Clerk,  Asst.  Quartermaster 

Cozart,  Henderson Assistant  Regimental  Quartermaster 

Hughes,  James Regimental  Commissary 

Hurst,  Stephen  D Captain  Commanding  Volunteer  Artillery 

Field,  Dr.  Joseph  E Post  Surgeon,  Copano 

Magee,  Dr.  William  H Post  Surgeon,  Goliad 

Barnard,  Dr.  Joseph  H Acting  Regimental  Surgeon 

Ayers,  Lewis Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster  Genera  1 

DuSanque,  Francis  J Volunteer  Aid 

Miller,  James  M Volunteer  Aid  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ward 


II.  FIRST,  OR  GEORGIA  BATTALION 

Mitchell,  Warren  Jordan .Major  Commanding 


See  article  on  “David  I.  Holt”  on  page  253  of  this  magazine. 
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1.  First,  or  Wadsworth’s  Company 


Wadsworth,  William  A.  O.  _ _ . 

- Captain 

Rees,  Thomas  B _ 

First  T lieutenant 

Wilson,  Joseph  T. 

Second  Lieutenant 

Smith,  John___- 

First.  Sercmant 

Mays,  Samuel  A.  J. 

■ . " — AA  kJW  k/ vX  wvCU.lv 

- . . _ Second  Sergeant 

Wallace,  Samuel  P.  

Third  Sergeant 

Neely,  James  H ___  _ 

Fnnrtb  S^-rcT^a-nt 

McSherry,  James 

- - 1 V VA4.  VAX  k'VA 

First  Corporal 

Brown,  J.  S . 

Secrmd  Cnrp^ral 

Murphv,  James  B. 

Third  Corporal 

Kenyon,  Amos  D.-__  

Fourth  Comoral 

Barton,  Thomas  B. 

Ingram,  Allen 

Callaghan,  Joseph 

Kennymore,  John  C.  P. 

Clark,  J.  H. 

Milne,  C.  C. 

Cowan,  W.  J. 

Moore,  John  H. 

Durain,  Edmond 

Moses,  M.  K. 

Foster,  J.  A. 

Rogers,  Hugh 

Gamble,  Joseph 

Rodgers,  J.  B. 

Gilbert,  William 

Rounds,  George 

Gilkison,  Francis 

Saunders,  James  H. 

Good,  Isham  J. 

Slatter,  Randolph 

Halsey,  E.  B. 

Simmons,  S. 

Hitchcock,  Andrew  Jackson 

Turberville,  W.  S. 

Horry,  Thomas 

Wingate,  Edward 

Left  sick  at  Velasco:  Black, 

J.  R.;  Lind,  John. 

Left  attending  sick  at  Velasco,  not  with  company  at  Goliad: 

Cnristie,  John. 

Deserted  or  absent  without  leave:  Atwell,  William;  Bonds, 

Henry  (at  San  Jacinto);  Fennell,  George  (at  San  Jacinto). 

Reported  by  Wadsworth  as  deserters,  but  accounted  for  on 
other  company  rolls  of  Fannin’s  command: 


Harris,  William (with  Westover’s  Company) 

I?  razer,  Charles (with  Duval’s  Company) 

Brazer,  William  W (with  Duval’s  Company) 

ahaferro,  B.  A._ (with  Duval’s  Company) 

Youngblood,  Solomon (with  Winn‘s  Company) 


2.  Second,  or  Bullock’s  Company 

Lamar,  Basil First  Lieutenant 

at  ton,  Alexander  E Second  Lieutenant 

^ UTn^’  ^rancH  M First  Sergeant 

VJ,'V  ier’  Bradford Second  Sergeant 

mes,  Allison _ Third  Sergeant 

ickmson,  Robert Fourth  Sergeant 

"iunson,  James  Rufus First  Corporal 

iceman,  Thomas  S Second  Corporal 
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Brown,  Samuel  T 

Vigal,  George  Marion 

Aldridge,  Isaac 
Andrews,  Joseph  M. 
Barnwell,  John  H. 
Bridgeman,  George  F. 
Bullock,  Munroe 
Butler,  Moses 
Butler,  William  H. 
Cummings,  George 
Dennis,  Joseph 
Devereaux,  Michael 
Ellis,  Michael 
Fine,  George. 

Gibbs,  John 

Hammock,  Roderick  Pierce 
Hardaway,  Samuel  G. 

Minor,  Drury  Hugh 
Moat,  John 

Mordecai,  Benjamin  H. 


Third  Corporal 

Fourth  Corporal 

Moore,  John  O. 

McCoy,  James 
McKenzie,  Kenneth 
Pace,  Robert  A. 

Pease,  L.  T. 

Perkins,  Austin 
Rowe,  Samuel 
Sealy,  John 
Smith,  Thomas  J. 

Spillers,  John  T. 

Stewart,  Thomas  G. 

Stovall,  Joseph  A. 

Trezevant,  James  P. 

Weeks,  Thomas  G. 

Wilkinson,  William  L. 

Williams,  Joseph  T. 

Wood,  Henry  H. 


. Be/t  sick  at  Velasco;  not  with  company  at  Goliad:  Bullock 
Uriah  J.,  Captain;  Brown,  William  A.  J.  (died  April  6,  1836) . 

Shot,  January  8,  1836,  at  Velasco:  Cable,  James,  Sergeant. 
Deserted,  January  8,  1836:  Barellon,  Charles;  Mitchell,  James; 
bhaw,  Robert;  Simmons,  Moses;  Womack,  Jesse;  Williamson,  James. 

Discharged,  January  20,  1836:  Darnell,  Robert. 

Ab  J^inedJ^om^)any  in  action  on  March  14th  at  Rejugio:  Osborn, 


3.  Third,  or  Winn’s  Company 


Winn,  James  C 

Hughes,  Wiley 

Brooks,  Daniel  B 

Bates,  Anthony 

Thom,  John  Stephen. 

Callahan,  James  H 

Hughes,  Wesley 

Gimble,  John 

Davis,  Walter  W 

Stevens,  Abraham 

Powers,  John  M 

Ray,  Anderson.. 


Captain 

First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

First  Sergeant 

Second  Sergeant 

Third  Sergeant 

Fourth  Sergeant 

First  Corporal 

— Second  Corporal 

Third  Corporal 

Fourth  Corporal 

Corporal 


Aldridge,  John 

Barton,  John 
Beall,  Josias  B. 
Bright,  John 
Bryson,  John  M. 


Carroll,  Michael 
Cosby,  Thomas  H. 
Ely,  John 
Eubanks,  George 
Gallagher,  Dominic 


... 
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Helms,  Wilson 
Lee,  Greer 
Loving,  Joseph 
Loverly,  Alexander  J. 
Moran,  Martin 
Nobles,  Watkins 
Oliver,  John  M. 


Osborn,  Patrick 
Parvin,  William 
Rumley,  Thomas 
Shelton,  William 
Smith,  James 
Winter,  Christopher 
Young,  Harrison 


Left  sick  at  Velasco;  not  icith  company  at  Goliad:  Burks,  Allen; 
Mangum,  Aaron  S.;  Yearley,  William  W. 


Left  January  8,  1836,  fram  Velasco  with  public  rifle;  reinstated 
after  San  Jacinto  by  Secretary  of  War,  and  honorably  discharged: 
Banks,  Reason  Green. 

Deserted,  January  5,  1836:..  Garner,  John  T. 

Deserted,  January  8,  1836:  Lewis  Abraham. 


Deserted,  January  9,  1836:  Grice,  James  B.  (was  at  San  Ja- 
cinto) . 


Deserted , January  10,  1836:  Duncan,  William;  Havens,  Smith 
L.;  Tarvin,  David;  Williams,  John;  West,  Durant. 

Deserted,  February  22,  1836;  served  later  on  “Invincible”: 

Allen,  John  O. 


4.  Fourth,  or  Ticknor’s  Company 

Ticknor,  Isaac 

Captain 

Tatem,  Memory  B 

First  Lieutenant. 

Smith,  William  A. 

Second  Lieutenant. 

Patterson,  Edward 

Eir^t  Sero'eant. 

Watters,  Nicholas  B. 

Second  Sprcreant. 

Rutledge,  Richard 

Thrid  Sergeant 

Pittman,  Samuel  C 

Fourth  Sergeant 

Tatem.  Joseph  B. 

First  Corporal 

Jack,  James  C. 

Second  Cornoral 

Reese,  Perry 

Third  Corporal 

Reeves,  Thomas 

Fourth  Corporal 

Weston,  Thomas 

Musician 

Allen,  Layton 
Allston,  William  L. 
Raker,  Stephen 
Bradford,  James  A. 
Carlisle,  G.  W. 
Comstock,  William 
Conrad,  Cullen 
Dubose,  William  P.  B. 
Fitzsimmons,  Edward 
*r°st,  Hezekiah 
Creene,  D. 

Harris,  Jesse 
Hastie,  Henry 
Heck,  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  David 
Lantz,  Charles 
Leverette,  Oscar  F. 
Lynch,  A.  M. 
McGowen,  John 
Mills,  Seabourne  A. 
Mitchell,  Washington 
O’Daniel,  John,  Jr. 
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Rooney,  Cornelius 
Thomas,  Evans  M. 
Swords,  Archibald 
Welsh,  William 


Williams  [James] 
Wright,  Isaac  Newton 
Wood,  Samuel 
Young,  James  O. 


Died  at  Mobile:  Williams,  Barton. 

Drowned  at  Velasco , January  21,  1836:  Elmore,  J.  H.;  Jacques 
William;  Wilson,  J. 

Lost , and  left  at  Galveston  Island , January  21,  1836:  McLean 
Munroe.  ’ 


Accidentally  shot  at  Goliad,  February  11,  1836 : Robinson,  G.  N. 
Died  of  tuberculosis  at  Refugio,  February  15,  1836:  McIntosh, 


III.  SECOND,  OR  LAFAYETTE  BATTALION 


Wallace,  Benjamin  C.„ 


Major  Commanding 


1.  San  Antonio  Greys : 

Pettus,  Samuel  O 

Grace,  John  C 1 

Heath,  Ebenezer  Smith 

Hunter,  William  L 

James,  

Riddel,  Samuel 

Brenan,  William 
Bynum,  Alfred 
Carbajal,  Mariano 
Carrer,  Charles  J. 

Cass,  James  M. 

Dickinson,  Noah 
Escott, 

Gilland,  George  M. 

Gould, 

Gray,  Francis  H. 

Green,  George 
Griffin,  Peter 
Harper,  William 
Hill,  Stuart 
Holland,  Benjamin  H. 

Hodge,  Nathan 
Irish,  Milton 
Johnson,  William  P. 


Cooke’s  (or  Pettus’)  Company 

—Captain  (after  February  15,  1836) 

First  Lieutenant 

First  Sergeant 

Second  Sergeant 

Third  Sergeant 

Fourth  Sergeant 

Jones,  David  J. 

Kenny,  Allen  O. 

Logan,  John  C. 

Mahoney,  Dennis 
Moody,  Edward 
Noland,  James 
Perkins, 

Phillips,  Charles 
Preusch,  William  G. 

Rees,  John 
Riddle,  Joseph  P. 

Sargent,  Charles 
Scott,  R.  J. 

Vose,  George 
Wallace,  [A.  J.] 

West,  James 
Wood,  John 


Resigned,  February  15,  1836:  Cooke,  William  G.,  Captain. 
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2.  Mobile  Greys,  or  Burke’s  Company 


Burke,  David  N 

McManomy,  J.  B 

Lowrie,  John 

Kelly,  James 

Ripley,  Henry  D 

Chew,  John 
Coleman,  Jacob 
Curtman,  George  Francis 
Cunningham,  John  D. 
Devenny,  N.  J. 

/Edwards,  Samuel  M. 

/ Eigenauer,  Conrad 
' Ehrenberg,  Herman 
Frazier,  Micajah  G. 
Gatlin,  William  James 
Green,  William  T. 
Hopkins,  Joseph 
Hunter,  William 
Jennings,  Charles  B. 
Kemp,  Thomas 
King,  Montgomery  P. 
Kissam,  P.  T. 


Captain 

First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

First  Sergeant 

Second  Sergeant 

Linley,  Charles 
Mattem,  Peter 
McMurray,  Wilham 
O’Neil,  Zeno  R. 

Reed,  James 
Richards,  John 
Rosenbury,  William 
Scurlock,  William 
Seward,  John 
Spain,  Randolph  D. 

Spohn,  Joseph  T. 

Stephen,  William 
Taylor,  Kneeland 
Wheeler,  Orlando 
White,  Alvin  E. 

Wood,  William  P. 


3.  Duval’s  Company,  or  “Mustangs” 


Duval,  Burr  H._ 

Wilson,  Samuel 

Merrifield,  William  J 

Daniell,  George  Washington 

Dagby,  James  S 

Chisum,  E.  P.  Garry 

Deckeman,  Wilham  P, 

Hawkins,  Norbome  B.  N. 

Williams,  A.  B 

Lynd,  A.  H. 


Brashear,  Richard  G. 


Captain 

...First  Lieuutenant 
.Second  Lieutenant 

First  Sergeant 

— Second  Sergeant 

Third  Sergeant 

— Fourth  Sergeant 

First  Corporal 

— Second  Corporal 

Third  Corporal 

— Fourth  Corporal 


Adams,  James  Moss 
Alien,  Thomas  G. 

Batts,  James  S. 

Bellows,  J.  Fred 
Churchwell,  Thomas  T. 
Cole,  William  H. 
^olston,  Wilham  S. 
Donohoo,  John 
Downman,  Henry  M. 

uval,  John  Crittenden 
■^yer,  George 


Frazer,  Charles 
Frazer,  Wilham  W. 
Haskell,  Charles  Ready 
Holhday,  John  C. 

Johnson,  Edward  Jr — 
Kemp,  James  P. 

Lamond,  Adams  G. 

Martin,  Henry 
Mason,  Wilham 
McDonald,  James  A. 
Owings,  Charles  Robert  W. 
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Rainey,  Robert  R. 
Sanders,  Samuel  Smith 
.Shain,  Charles  B. 

Sharp,  V. 

Simpson,  Lawson  S. 
Taliaferro,  Benjamin  W. 


Tilson,  Lewis 
Van  Bibber,  John 
Van  Bibber,  Sidney 
Volckman,  Frederick  J. 
Waggoner,  William 
Wuthrich,  Ulrich 


4.  “Red  Rovers,”  or  Shackelford’s  Company 


Shackelford,  Dr.  Jack 

Captain 

Francis,  William  C 

Second  Lieutenant 

Shackelford,  Fortunatus  S. 

... First  Sergeant 

Hamilton,  Isaac  D. 

Second  Sprg<aant 

Foley.  Arthur  G 

- Third  Sergeant 

Shortt,  Z.  H.  

Fourth  Sprcrpant 

Bentley,  Henry  H 

■■  ...»  v VAX  VAX  KU  ‘w  A t 

—First  Corporal 

Moore,  David __ 

Second  Corporal 

Barklev,  John  H. 

Third  Corporal 

Winter,  Andrew 

Fourth  Corporal 

Anderson,  Patrick  H. 

Ferguson,  Joseph  G. 

Barnhill,  John  N. 

Franklin,  Elijah  B. 

Blackwell,  Joseph 

Gamble,  D. 

Bowhay,  William  Procter 

Garner,  M.  C. 

Brooks,  George  Whitfield 

Grimes,  James  H. 

Brooks,  Zachariah  S. 

Gunter,  William 

Burbridge,  Thomas 

Hemphill,  William 

Burt,  F.  G. 

Heyser,  John 

Cain,  J.  W. 

Jackson,  John  N. 

Cantwell,  Thomas 

Jackson,  John 

Clark,  Seth 

Jones,  H.  W. 

Conner,  Seth 

Kelly,  John 

Coe,  John  G. 

Ludington,  E. 

Cooper,  Dillard 

McKinley,  Charles 

Cox,  Harvey 

.Miller,  John  H. 

Davidson,  R.  T. 

Murdock,  David  A. 

Davis,  George  A. 

Quinn,  William 

Day,  H.  B. 

Savage,  W.  F. 

Derrett,  Silas 

Seaton,  J.  M. 

Dickson,  A. 

Simpson,  Wilson 

Dorsey,  Alfred 

Shackelford,  W.  J. 

Douglass,  Henry  L. 

Strunk,  B. 

Douglas,  William  G. 

Tennant,  Simpson 

Duncan,  James  W. 

Vaughan,  James 

Ellis,  James  E. 

Vaughan,  William  E. 

Farney,  Samuel 

Wilder,  James  S. 

Fenner,  Joseph 

Wilson,  Robert  W. 

Fenner,  Robert 

Wood,  William 
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Tu^^Sent>  SlC^:  Earley>  Francis  S.,  First  Lieutenant;  White 

William.  ’ 9 

Absent  on  leave:  White,  James. 


5.  Wyatt’s  Company,  or  Huntsville  Volunteers 
?radford-  Benjamin  F First  Lieutenant 


Smith  Oliver 

Wallace,  William 


Thayer,  George  J.  W._ 

Wilkey,  Henry 

Rains,  Joel  D 

Brown,  Oliver 

Allen,  Peter 


Bush,  Gabriel 
Butler,  Bennett 
Caruthers,  Ewing 
Davis,  O.  H.  Perry 
Dickson,  Henry  H. 
Fisher,  J.  H. 

Frizell,  T.  R. 

Fuller,  Edward 
Giebenrath,  I.  Frederic 
Hamilton,  James 
Harrison,  Erasmus  D. 


-Second  Lieutenant 
— First  Sergeant 
.Second  Sergeant 
—Third  Sergeant 
.Fourth  Sergeant 

Commissary 

Musician 


Hudson,  Henry  G. 
Levenman,  Frederick 
Lumpkin,  J ohn  J ames 
McLennan,  Alexander 
Mixon,  C.  D. 

Morgan,  J.  F. 

Parker,  John  K. 
Parker,  William  S. 
Patton,  Charles 
Simpson,  William  N. 
Wren,  Allen 


Transferred  to  Volunteer  Artillery: 

DpWTh  ^ at  i Petrussewicz,  A.  Adolph 

5™*’  LVd1Wlg  NaPoleon  Petrussewicz,  H.  Francis 

Kormcky,  John  Tyler,  John 

Returned  to  United  States , about  February  4,  1836: 

Wyatt,  Peyton  S.,  Captain  Peters,  Wesley 

good,  J W.,  Second  Lieutenant  Pressward,  P.  D. 
Birmingham,  P.  W.,  Surgeon 


Acklin,  J.  S.  A. 

Adams,  B.  F 
Hoe,  P.  W. 

Absent  on  furlough: 
Cook,  James 
Crittenden,  William 
Donelly,  James 


Powell,  Frederick  C. 
Shaid,  Jacob  C. 
Williams,  James 
Wyatt,  R.  G. 

Wallington,  William 
Watson,  J.  B. 
Williams,  T.  R. 


mUSter  l11  for  29,  1836,  but  heirs 

eived  Donation  Warrant  as  for  soldiers  “Fallen  with  Fannin”- 

HaSe2:  J'  L-  „ [Walsh,  John  H.] 

wf,  ’ R,'Cii,ard  Green  Ward,  Henry  L. 

ood,  George  D.  Weaver,  Alman 
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Discharged  in  February , 1836:  Waddell,  George  W. 


6.  Captain  Amon  B.  King’s  Company,  or  “Paducah  Volunteers’’ 


King,  Amon  B.„ 

Anderson,  Samuel 

Penny,  George  W 

Callison,  James  Henry  — 
ohnston,  William  R 

Armstrong,  William  S. 
Brady,  Leslie  G.  H. 
Colegrove,  John  H. 

Cooke,  Thomas 
Davis,  Fields 
Davis,  Jackson 
Eadock,  Henry 
Gibbs,  Lewis,  C. 


Captain 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 


Henley,  James 
Heth,  Joel  F. 
Humphries,  Jesse  C. 
Kirk,  Harvey  H. 
Ledbetter,  Snead 
Stewart,  John  C. 
Toler,  Robert  A. 


Ward,  John  L. 

On  furlough , returned  to  United  States:  Ball,  William  B.; 

Earle,  Richard  B.;  Smith,  Brittain  E. 

Expelled  from  company  at  Washington,  December  25,  1836: 
Cannell,  B.  F.  S. 


7.  Fraser’s  Company,  Refugio  Volunteers 


Fraser,  Hugh  McDonald 
Byrne,  James 
Cash,  George  W. 
Dieterich,  Francis 
Fagan,  Nicholas 
Haley,  Michael 


Captain 

Murphy,  James 
Odium,  Benjamin  Digby 
Perry,  Edward 
Quinn,  James 
Sayle,  Antoine 


8.  Sprague’s  Squad 

Sprague,  Samuel Acting  Lieutenant 

Hardwick,  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Daniel 

Hazen,  Nathaniel  Pittman,  James  F. 

Jetty,  Rufus  R.  Thomson,  John  W. 


From.  Llewellyn3 s Company:  Moses,  David. 
From  Pearson's  Company : Hufty,  Edward  H. 


9.  Captan  A.  C.  Horton’s  Company,  Matagorda  Volunteers 
Mounted  Men;  In  Advance  Guard  on  March  19th 
Horton,  Albert  Clinton Captain 
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Moore,  James  C 

Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson. 


First  Lieutenant 

.Second  Lieutenant 


Austin,  Norman 
Betts,  Jacob 
Boone,  Garrett  E. 
Buckner,  J.  W. 
Clements,  Joseph 
DeMoss,  Lewis 
DeMoss,  William 
Eastland,  Nicholas  W. 
George,  Jefferson 
Huff,  John 
Jones,  Francis 


Kincheloe,  Augustus 
Morgan,  Charles 
Osborn,  J.  L. 

Osborn,  Thomas 
Riley,  [H.] 

Robinson,  G.  W. 

Scott,  Levi  Pendleton 
Terrell,  Christopher 
Thompson,  Thomas 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 


Served  with  Fannin  as  infantry  on  March  19th: 


Blake,  Thomas  M 

Dasher,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Duffield,  J.  E. 

Garcia,  Francisco 
Graves,  Ransome  O. 

Hadden,  William 
Hand,  John  J. 

Hughes,  Benjamin  Franklin 


Martindale,  Daniel 
Paine,  George  M. 
Powell,  Lewis 
Smith,  Charles 
Spencer,  Henry 
Williams,  Napoleon  B. 
Witt,  Hughes 


First  Sergeant 


IV.  TEXAN  REGULARS— CAPTAIN  WESTOVER’S  COMMAND 


Westover,  Ira  J. 
Gates,  Lucius  J. 


Thornton,  Francis  W.. 

McNelly,  Bennett- 

Dedrick,  George 

Brown,  William  S 

Greynolds,  E.  J.  A. 
McKnight,  George. 
McGloin,  John- 


Captain  Commanding 

—First  Lieutenant,  Artillery 

First  Lieutenant,  Infantry 

-Third  Lieutenant,  Artillery 
-Quartermaster 


Buckley,  Daniel 

Baker,  Augustus 
Bell,  Marvin 
Boyle,  Andrew  Michael 
Byrne,  Matthew 
Coglan,  George  W. 
Conway,  Matthew 
Cross,  John 
Disney,  Richard 
Eddy,  Andrew  H. 

Eells,  Otis  G. 

English,  Robert 
Eadden,  John 


.First  Sergeant,  Artillery 
-First  Sergeant,  Infantry 
-Second  Sergeant,  Artillery 

Third  Sergeant,  Artillery 

Musician 


Gamer,  Edward 
Gleeson,  John 
Gordon,  Thomas 
Harris,  William 
Hatfield,  William 
Hitchard,  John 
[Isom,  Lucius  D.] 
James,  John 
Jenson,  Charles 
Kelly,  John 
Mann,  William 
McGowan,  Dennis 
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Nevin,  Patrick  Henry 
Numlin,  John 
Pettuck,  George 
Pierce,  Stephen 
Quirk,  Thomas 
[Quirk,  Edward] 
Ryan,  Edward 
Sayers,  Daniel 
Schultz,  Henry  Lewis 


Abel  Morgan) 
Smith,  Sidney 
Stewart,  Charles  B. 
Watson,  Joseph  W. 
Webb,  James 
Winningham,  William 
Yeamans,  Elias 
Yeamans,  Erastus 


Smith,  Thomas  (real  name 


V.  JOHNSON  AND  GRANT  DETACHMENT 

1.  Names  of  those  who  escaped  from  Urrea’s  suprise  at  San 
Patricio , February  27,  1836: 

Staff  and  Command:  Johnson,  Francis  W.,  Acting  Colonel; 

Toler,  Daniel  J.,  Quartermaster.  ^ 

Llewellyn's  Company:  Heartt,  Dr.  William  Charles  P. 
Pearson’s  Company:  Brett, 


2.  Names  of  those  killed  at  San  Patricio,  February  27,  1836: 
Pearson’s  Company:  Pearson,  Thomas  K.,  Captain;  Cooney, 

Henry,  First  Lieutenant;  Dale,  Benjamin;  Hoyt,  Dr.  J.;  [Winship 
Stephen]. 

Llewellyn’s  Company : Heartt,  Dr.  William  Charles  P. 


3.  Names  of  those  captured  at  San  Patricio,  February  27,  1836, 
and  taken  as  prisoners  to  Matamoras: 

Llewellyn’s  Company:  Pittman,  Hutchins  M.,  First  Sergeant; 
tj7??  ’ Francois,  Sebastian;  Hall,  William  L.;  Kerr,  Lewis 

H.,  McKneely,  Samuel  V/.;  Mitchell,  Thomas;  Wilson,  James. 


3a.  Names  of  those  killed  at  Julian’s  Rancho,  February  27, 1836: 
Pearson’s  Company:  Bunsen,  Dr.  Gustav;  Williams,  William. 


. Names  of  those  wounded  at  Julian’s  Rancho,  February  27, 

1836: 

Pearson’s  Company:  Hufty,  Edwards  H.  (escaped  and  joined 
rannin;  Spease, (taken  to  Matamoros  by  Urrea  in  May,  after- 

ward released) . 


5.  Captured  at  Julian’s  Rancho,  February  27,  1836,  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Matamoros: 
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Pearson's  Company:  Langenheim,  William,  First  Sergeant; 

Copeland,  George;  Mahan,  Phineas  Jenks. 


6.  Killed  in  action  in  running  fight  at  Agua  Dulce.  March  2. 
1836: 

Staff  and  Command:  Grant,  Dr.  James,  Acting  Colonel;  Mor- 
ris, Robert  C. 

Llewellyn's  Company:  Llewellyn,  Thomas,  Captain;  Benson, 

William  B.;  Dennison,  Stephen;  Howard,  J.  T.;  Johnson,  Joseph 
Smith;  Me  Johnson,  Sargent;  Wentworth,  J.  W. 

Pearson's  Company:  Carpenter;  Marshall,  H.  O.;  McLanglin, 
John  C. 


7.  Captured  at  Agua  Dulce , March  2,  1836;  taken  as  prisoners 
to  Matamoros: 

Llewellyn's  Company:  Brown,  Reuben  R.;  Collett,  John;  Cur- 
tiss, Stillman  S.;  Jones,  Nelson. 


8.  Escaped  from  enemy  at  Agua  Dulce , March  2 , 1836;  joined 
Fannin: 

Llewellyn's  Company:  Gatlin,  William  James;  Moses,  David; 

Spain,  Randolph  D.;  Reed,  James;  Scurlock,  William. 


9.  Escaped  from  enemy  at  Agua  Dulce , did  not  join  Fannin: 
Llewellyn's  Company:  [Hicks,  Joseph  W.];  [Randolph,  Robert]. 


KNOWN  OR  PROBABLE  FATE  OF  FANNIN’S  MEN 

[Brackets  enclosing  names  in  the  following  lists  indicate  the 
compiler’s  opinion  that  the  name  was  included  without  conclusive 
proof;  in  some  instances  merely  as  balance  of  probabilities.  Those 
whose  fate  is  not  otherwise  accounted  for  on  this  and  the  foregoing 
general  list  were  massacred  at  Goliad  March  27,  1836.] 


1.  List  of  Fannin's  men  who  escaped  the  massacres  because 
absent  on  duty  for  period  March  12-27 , 1836: 

Fannin's  Staff:  Magee,  Dr.  William  H.;  Cooke,  Captain  William 
[at  Washington  Convention]. 

Wadsworth's  Company:  Smith,  John,  First  Sergeant  [courier 
to  Gonzales]. 

Bullock's  Company:  Lamar,  Basil,  First  Lieutenant;  Patton 
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Alexander  E.,  Second  Lieutenant  [messengers  to  Washington  Con- 
vention] . 

Winn’s  Company:  Barton,  John. 

Burke’s  Company:  Burke,  David  N.,  Captain  [at  Washington 
Convention];  Lowrie,  John,  Second  Lieutenant  [probably  a cour- 
ier]; Hopkins,  Joseph  [courier  to  Gonzales]. 

Duval’s  Company:  Van  Bibber,  John  [on  sick  leave]. 

W estover’s  Company:  Thornton,  Francis  W.,  First  Lieutenant 
[at  Washington  Convention];  McNelly,  Bennett,  Third  Lieutenant 
[courier  to  Gonzales]. 


2.  List  of  men  killed  at  Refugio , March  14-16,  1836 ; (including 
those  killed  in  action  and  those  massacred  as  prisoners) : 

King’s  Company:  King,  Amon  B.,  Captain;  Anderson,  Samuel; 
Penny,  George  W.;  Callison,  James  Henry;  Johnston,  William  R.; 
Armstrong,  William  S.;  Brady,  Leslie  G.  H.;  Colegrove,  John  H.; 
Cooke,  Thomas;  Davis,  Fields;  Davis,  Jackson;  Eadock,  Henry  H.; 
Gibbs,  Lewis  C.;  Henley,  James;  Heth,  Joel  F.;  Humphries,  Jesse 
C.;  Kirk,  Harvey  H.;  Ledbetter,  Snead;  Smith,  Gavin  H.;  Stewart, 
John  C.;  Toler,  Robert  A.;  Ward,  John  L. 

Fraser’s  Company:  Murphy,  James. 

Winn’s  Company:  Shelton,  William;  Winters,  Christopher. 
Llewellyn’s  Company:  [Moses,  David]. 


3.  List  of  those  wounded  in  action  at  Refugio  on  March  14th  and 
Left  hy  Ward  in  the  Church. 

Wadsworth’s  Company:  Shelton,  William;  Winters,  Christopher. 
Bullock’s  Company:  Osborn,  Abraham  H. 

Fraser’s  Company:  Sayle,  Antoine. 


4.  Texans  Captured  hy  Enemy  at  Refugio,  March  14  and  15,  1836, 
and  Eventually  Spared. 

Fannin’s  Staff:  Ayers,  Lewis. 

Bullock’s  Company:  Osborn,  Abraham  H. 

Fraser’s  Company:  Dieterich,  Francis;  Odium,  Benjamin  D.; 

Sayle,  Antoine;  Perry,  Edward. 

W estover’s  Company:  Jenson,  Charles  (this  name  is  also  writ- 
ten Johnston  and  Gansen.) 


5.  Ward’s  Men  Captured  at  or  Near  Refugio , March  14  and  15, 1836: 
Wadsworth’s  Company:  Murphy,  James  B.;  Rodgers,  J.  B. 
Ticknor’s  Company:  [Wood,  Samuel]. 

Wyatt’s  Company:  Simpson,  William  N. 
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6.  Fannin’s  couriers  killed  or  captured , March  14  and  15,  1836: 
Fraser’s  Company:  Murphy,  James;  Perry,  Edward. 
Shackelford’s  Company:  Conner,  Seth. 

List  of  Ward’s  men  probably  captured  near  Refugio,  March  15 
and  16,  1836: 

Winn’s  Company:  Brooks,  Daniel  B.,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Wadsworth’s  Company:  [Abercombie,  Wiley  A.];  [Halsey, 

E.  B.]. 

Bullock’s  Company:  [Butler,  William  H.] ; [Weeks,  Thomas  G.]. 


7.  Probable  list  of  Ward’s  men  massacred  near  Victoria,  March 
21,  1836: 

Wadsworth’s  Company:  [Abercrombie,  Wiley  A.];  [Halsey, 

E.  B.];  Murphy,  James  B.;  Rodgers.  J.  B. 

Bullock’s  Company:  [Butler,  William  H.];  [Weeks,  Thomas  G.]. 
Winn’s  Company:  Brooks,  Daniel  B.,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Ticknor’s  Company:  [Wood,  Samuel]. 

Shackelford’s  Company:  Conner,  Seth. 

Wyatt’s  Company:  Simpson,  William  N. 


8.  List  of  men  sent  by  Ward  in  search  of  Water  on  March  16 
and  who  eventually  escaped: 

Fannin’s  Staff:  Holt,  David  J.,  Quartermaster  General. 
Wadsworth’s  Company:  Rogers,  Hugh. 

Bullock’s  Company:  [Bullock,  Monroe] ; [Dickinson,  Robert 

K.,  Fourth  Sergeant]. 

Ticknor’s  Company:  Rutledge,  Richard,  Third  Sergeant. 
Wyatt’s  Company:  Davis,  O.  H.  Perry;  Hudson,  Henry  G. 


9.  Separated  from  Ward  near  Victoria,  March  21,  escaped: 
Wadsworth’s  Company:  [Good,  Isham  J.];  [Kenyon,  Amos 

D.];  Ingram,  Allen;  Moses,  McK.;  Rounds,  George. 

Bullock’s  Company:  Andrews,  Joseph  W.;  Hardaway,  Samuel 
G.;  Pease,  L.  T.;  Trezevant,  James  P. 

Winn’s  Company:  Bright,  John;  Moran,  Martin  (captured  by 
enemy,  but  afterward  ascaped) . 

Ticknor’s  Company : Heck,  Charles  F. 

Wyatt’s  Company:  Bradford,  B.  F.;  Rains,  Joel  D. 


10.  Detained  at  Victoria  as  boatbuilders,  March  24,  1866,  sub- 
sequently escaped: 
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Wadsworth's  Company:  Neely,  James  H.;  Callaghan,  Joseph; 
Gamble,  Joseph;  Hitchcock,  Andrew  Jackson;  Horry,  Thomas;  Ken- 
nymore,  John  C.  P. 

Bullock's  Company:  Barnwell,  John  H.;  Hammock,  Roderick 
Pierce;  Smith,  Thomas  J.;  Spillers,  John  T.;  Stewart,  Thomas  G.; 
Wilkinson,  William  L. 

Winn's  Company:  Callahan,  James  H. 

Ticknor's  Company:  Patterson,  Edward;  O’Daniel,  John,  Jr. 
Wyatt's  Company:  Lumpkin,  John  James. 


11.  Detained  at  Victoria  for  convenience  of  the  enemy,  after- 
ward escaped: 

Fannin's  Staff : [Washington,  Lewis,  M.  H.] 

Wadsworth's  Company:  Durain,  Edmond. 

Bullock's  Company:  Mordecai,  Benjamin. 

Ticknor's  Company:  Greene,  D.;  Welsh,  William. 


12.  List  of  Fannin's  men  who  escaped  with  Horton,  March  19: 
Horton's  Company:  Horton,  Albert  Clinton,  Captain;  Moore, 

James  C.,  First  Lieutenant;  Adams,  Thomas  J.,  Second  Lieutenant; 
Austin,  Norman;  Betts,  Jacob;  Boone,  Garrett  E.;  Buckner,  J.  W.; 
Clements,  Joseph;  DeMoss,  Lewis;.  DeMoss,  William;  Eastland 
Nicholas  W.;  George,  Jefferson;  Huff,  John;  Jones,  Francis;  Kin- 
cheloe,  Augustus;  Morgan,  Charles;  Osborn,  John  L.;  Osborn. 
Thomas;  Riley  [H.  ] ; Robinson,  G.  [N.];  Scott,  Levi  Pendleton,  Ter- 
rell, Christopher;  Thompson,  Thomas;  Wheelwright,  George  W. 

Shackelford's  Company:  Francis,  William  C.,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant; Brooks,  George  Whitfield;  Cantwell,  Thomas;  Fenner,  Joseph; 
Tennant,  Simpson. 

Bullock's  Company:  Bridgeman,  George  F. 


13.  Fannin's  men  known  to  have  been  killed  in  action  on 
March  19: 

Shackelford's  Company:  Burt,  F.  G.;  Savage,  W.  F. 
Volunteer  Artillery:  Petrussewicz,  H.  Francis. 

Burke's  Company:  Eigenauer,  Conrad. 


14.  Killed  March  19th  while  trying  to  escape: 

Shackelford's  Company:  Bowhay,  William  Procter;  Derrett, 

Silas;  Ludington,  E.; 


15.  List  of  Fannin's  men  who  escaped  from  massacre,  March 
27,  1836: 

Bullock's  Company:  Brown,  Samuel  T. 
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Duval’s  Company:  Allen,  Thomas  G.;  Duval,  John  C.;  Holli- 
day, John;  Mason,  William;  Sham,  Charles  B.;  Sharpe,  V. 

Wyatt’s  Company:  Butler,  Bennett. 

Thomas^6  S ^ompany:  Devenny,  N.  J.;  Ehrenberg,  Herman;  Kemp, 

Pettus’  Company:  Hunter,  William  L.;  Brenan,  William;  Hol- 
land, Benjamin  H,;  Irish,  Milton;  Jones,  David  J.;  Rees,  John. 

Shackelford’s  Company:  Brooks,  Zachariah  S.;  Cooper,  Dillard- 
Hamilton,  Isaac  D.;  Simpson,  Wilson. 

Horton’s  Company:  Hadden,  William;  Martindale,  Daniel. 
Sprague’s  Squad:  Hazen,  Nathaniel;  Murphy,  Daniel. 


27  1836-LiSt  Fannin’s  men  sPared  by  enemy  at  Goliad,  March 
Hughes”  J^ef^  Barnard’  Dr-  Joseph  H.;  Field,  Dr.  Joseph  E.; 

tuck^Georger,S  C°mpany:  Boyle’  Andrew  M.;  Morgan,  Abel;  Pet- 

Shackelford’s  Company:  Shackelford,  Dr.  Jack. 

Pettus’  Company:  Griffin,  Peter;  Vose,  George. 

WbiHUrtfS  C°mPany:  Rosenbury,  William;  Scurlock,  Wiffiam; 

White,  Alvin  E.;  Spohn,  Joseph  H. 

Duval’s  Company:  Van  Bibber,  Sydney;  Wuthrich,  Ulrich. 

Benjam^1}^  Company:  Garcia’  Francisco;  Smith,  Charles;  Hughes, 

Fraser’s  Company:  Fagan,  Nicholas. 


COLONEL  JOHN  COFFEE,  OF  TEXAS 

How  was  General  John  Coffee,  who  was  a member  of  Tarrant’s 
*T?  -m  of  VlllaSe  Creek,  where  John  B.  Denton  was 

“ m u843,  m Tfrrant  County,  Texas,  related  to  General  John 
V°lee>  who  married  Mary  Donelson  and  was  with  General  Andrew 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans? 


THE  TITUS  FAMILY. 

witk^10  cai?  ^urrosh  the  Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine 
im  any  information  in  regard  to  the  Titus  family,  for  which  the 

unty  of  Titus,  in  Texas,  is  undoubtedly  named?  One  of  our 

fSvS^eASUTSmribeoS  ™ites:  “Can  you  teU  me  anything  of  the 
Ten  y ' My  m°ther  had  dear  relatives  in  Memphis, 

of  t?6S??e’  I?am,ed  ,Tltus.  who  were  descended  from  Ebenezer  Titus 

family  £d  M th^  wSta”hVme)  SettlementS>  and  a branch  of  this 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  HENDERSON 


By  Prof.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  has  furnished  many  interesting  characters  and 
valuable  citizens  to  other  states.  Many  of  these  have  remained 
unnoted  by  our  local  historians.  This  is  due  in  many  instances,  no 
doubt,  to  the  difficulties  of  discovering  the  details  of  their  lives, 
in  distant  localities.  Among  these  so-called  expatriates,  who  made 
names  for  themselves  elsewhere,  is  William  Henderson.  He  is 
entirely  unknown  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  no  record 
of  his  life  and  career,  so  far  as  I know,  is  found  in  any  work  on 
the  history  of  this  state. 

William  Henderson,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Williams  Hen- 
derson, was  born  in  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  on  March 
5,  1748.  As  a lad,  he  was  educated  by  a private  tutor  in  the  home 
of  his  parents.  His  brother  relates  that  the  frequent  absences  from 
home  of  their  father,  sometimes  sheriff  of  Granville  County,  left 
the  education  of  the  children  in  no  small  measure  to  their  mother, 
described  as  “excellent,  industrious  and  intelligent.”  There  were 
twelve  children;  and  the  educational  duties  of  the  mother,  combined 
with  household  cares,  must  have  been  a heavy  obligation. 

William  Henderson  has  been  characterized  by  his  brother  as 
“a  man  of  great  firmness  of  mind  and  social  disposition.”  Some 
years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  William 
Henderson  removed  to  Pacolet  in  South  Carolina  and  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business.  Several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  also 
settled  there.  His  sister,  Mary,  was  married  to  Joab  Mitchell  and 
emigrated  from  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee.  They  later  removed 
to  South  Carolina  and  settled  near  Grindal  Shoals  on  the  Pacolet 
River.  His  brother,  John,  was  married  on  June  4,  1772,  to  Sarah 
Hinton,  the  widow  of  Solomon  Alston,  Jr.,  and  also  removed  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Grindal  Shoals.  Another  sister,  Elizabeth, 
was  married  to  John  Beckham,  and  they  settled  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood on  Sandy  Run.  Colonel  Wade  Hampton  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  the  Beckham  home,  and  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
family.  It  is  categorically  stated  in  several  places  that  a third 
sister  of  William  Henderson  living  in  the  same  neighborhood  was 
Mrs.  Adam  Potter;  and  Angelica  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Joab  and 
Mary  Henderson  Mitchell,  and  the  wife  of  Jud^e  Abram  Nott. 
refers  to  Mrs.  Potter  as  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Potter  was  douotless  - 
Henderson  who  was  first  married  to  her  cousin,  Daniel  Williams, 
and  presumably  after  his  death,  she  removed,  as  we  know,  to 
South  Carolina.  There,  it  would  seem,  she  was  married  to  Adam 
Potter,  her  second  husband. 
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William  Henderson  secured  a large  grant  of  land  south  of 
Pacolet  River  near  Grindal  Shoals,  and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
above  mentioned  settled  on  this  grant.  In  1784,  William  sold  all 
his  lands  on  Pacolet  River  to  his  brother  John,  and  afterwards 
resided  at  his  plantation  on  the  Santee  River.  As  a planter,  he 
prospered;  and  is  discribed  as  “a  man  of  prudent  conduct  and 
temperate  habits.”  He  soon  became  a leader  in  his  community, 
and  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  second  Provincial  Congress  in 
August,  1775.  During  the  second  session  of  this  Congress,  on 
February  22,  1776,  it  was  voted  to  raise  a regiment  of  expert  rifle- 
men to  be  known  as  the  fifth  South  Carolina  regiment;  and  six 
days  later,  the  congress  decided  to  raise  a second  regiment  of  rifle- 
men to  be  known  as  the  sixth  South  Carolina  regiment.  At  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  sixth  regiment,  held  on  February  29, 
William  Henderson  was  elected  major.  In  September  1776,  the 
six  South  Carolina  regiments  were  taken  on  the  continental  estab- 
lishment; and  on  September  16,  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. At  first  Thomas  Sumter  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  so-called  “Second  Rifle  Regiment,”  of  which  William  Hender- 
son was  major,  and  somewhat  later,  it  seems,  Sumter  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  this  “Second  Rifle  Regiment,”  known 
as  the  sixth  South  Carolina  regiment,  the  others  being  two  regi- 
ments of  foot,  one  of  rangers,  and  one  of  artillery. 


From  this  time  on,  Henderson  served  actively  throughout  the 
revolution,  except  during  the  periods  when  he  was  recovering  from 
a severe  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  and  while 
he  was  a prisoner  in  British  hands.  The  sixth  South  Carolina  served 
actively  in  the  campaign  in  Georgia  in  1778,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Grimke  records  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson  as  reporting  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  at  St.  Mary’s  on  June  26,  1778,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  council  of  war  at  Fort  Tonyn,  on  July  11,  1778.  In 
response  to  General  Howe’s  urgent  request  for  troops,  General 
Moultrie  replied  on  November  28,  1778,  that  he  was  hurrying 
Colonel  Henderson’s  battalion  to  his  rescue  the  next  day,  to  assist 
him  in  opposing  Prevost’s  army  from  Florida.  At  the  battle  of 
Stone  Ferry,  June  20,  1779,  under  command  of  General  Lincoln, 
the  left  of  the  line  was  composed  of  continental  troops  under 
General  Huger,  while  the  right  of  the  line  was  held  by  the  brigade 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  militia,  under  the  command  of  General 
Jethro  Sumner  of  North  Carolina.  Lincoln’s  flanks  were  covered 
hy  two  battalions  of  light  infantry — Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson 
at  the  head  of  one  corps,  and  Colonel  Malmedy  at  the  head  of  the 
other.  On  February  11,  1780,  Henderson  was  transferred  to  the 
X°yth  Carolina  regiment.  On  February  19,  1780,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henderson  relieved  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marion  of  duty  at 
Dorchester,  some  24  miles  from  Charlestown;  but  his  command 
^ as  withdrawn  into  Charlestown  as  soon  as  the  city  was  attacked 
jy  the  British.  On  April  24,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson  headed 
an-^  sor^e’  only  sally  which  took  place  during  the  siege 
0 the  city.  At  daybreak  he  sallied  out  with  200  men,  chiefly  from 
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Generals  Woodford’s  and  Scott’s  brigades,  and  took  the  enemy  in 
the  trenches  completely  by  surprise.  Not  a shot  was  fired,  only 
the  bayonet  being  used.  It  was  described  as  taking  place  while 
the  beseigers  were  performing  their  third  parallel,  opposite  the 
half-moon  ’ or  advanced  battery.  In  this  vigorous  attack  fifteen 
of  the  enemy  were  bayoneted  in  their  trenches;  a dozen  prisoners, 
seven  of  whom  were  wounded,  suffered  capture.  In  this  engage- 
ment, described  by  Lyman  C.  Draper  as  a “brilliant  affair,”  the 
Americans  lost  the  brave  Captain  Thomas  Moultrie,  a brother  of 
General  Moultrie;  and  two  privates  were  wounded.  When  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  sent  a second  summons  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  a council  of  war  was  held  on  May  8;  and  it  was  decided  that 
further  resistance  was  useless.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson  fav- 
ored continued  resistance;  and  he  was  one  of  eleven  officers  out  of 
sixty  who  voted  against  surrendering  the  city — among  the  eleven 
being  Colonel  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Lieutenant-Colonels  John  Lau- 
rens and  Samuel  Hopkins. 

On  the  surrender  of  Charlestown,  Henderson  became  a pris- 
of  war  and  was  held  at  Haddrell’s  Point.  The  returns  of 
Wilham  Henderson  at  Haddrell’s  Point  run  to  January  20,  1781; 
and  after  that  date  it  appears  that  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Augus- 
7’™  In  Johnson’^  ‘‘Traditions,’’  it  is  stated  of  the  prisoners 
a ot.  Augustine  that  their  exchange  was  effected  in  Charlestown 
on  June  22,  1781;  and  that  the  announcement  of  the  exchange  was 
made  ai  St.  Augustine  on  July  5,  1781.  At  first  the  prisoners  were 
told  that  they  would  be  landed  in  Georgia.  Among  those  listed 
as  Prisoners,  exchanged  at  this  time,  were  the  two  officers  from 
tut  ; ar°l^na:  Colonel  Henderson  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ste- 
phen Moore.  In  his  “History  of  South  Carolina,”  Edward  McCradv 
says  that  William  Henderson’s  exchange  was  effected  in  July  1781 
which  agrees  with  the  above  conclusion  that  Henderson  had  been 
confined  at  St.  Augustine.  In  Heitman’s  “Historical  Register,”  the 
statement  is  made  that  William  Henderson  was  transferred  to  the 
bouth  Carolina  regiment  on  January  1,  1781;  but  this  was  an  order, 
not  an  actual  transfer,  since  Henderson  on  this  date  was  a prisoner. 
n ’ while  Sumter  was  scouring  upper  South  Carolina  for 

supplies  Colonel  Wade  Hampton  was  left  in  command  of  Sumter’s 
rigade.  Says  McCrady:  “While  thus  away  from  the  immediate 
command  of  his  corps,  Sumter’s  continued  sufferings  from  his 
wound  and  general  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  rest  for 
a while  at  a plantation  near  Charlotte.  Colonel  Henderson  who 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Charlestown 
reporting  for  duty,  was  put  in  command  of  Sumter’s  brigade.” 
is  noteworthy  that  William  Henderson,  although  not  yet  a colonel, 
was  put  in  command  of  Sumter’s  brigade,  over  Colonel  V*r. ' ’ 
Hampton  a conspicuous  tribute  to  Henderson’s  ability  as  an  oilier r. 

. w*n2  the  suffering  entailed  by  his  wound  and  accompanying 
maisposition,  as  recorded  by  Smith,  Sumter  was  unable  to  resume 
nis  command  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs 
n September  8,  1781.  As  late  as  September  19,  1781,  Sumter  was 
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still  scarcely  able  to  sign  his  name.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Henderson 
commanded  Sumter’s  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  John 
H.  Logan,  historian  of  upper  South  Carolina,  says,  in  speaking  of 
this  battle: 

“The  able  and  distinguished  General  Henderson  was  placed 
in  chief  command  of  the  mounted  state  troops  and  history  has  done 
nothing  but  justice  in  ascribing  to  them  the  highest  praise.  That 
part  of  them  who  acted  on  horseback  performed  their  part  to 
admiration.  They  charged  upon  the  enemy,  poured  in  their  dread- 
ful rifle  shots,  or  pistol  shots  as  the  case  required,  with  the  alacrity 
and  coolness  of  veterans.” 

When  Henderson  after  14  months  of  enforced  idleness  as 
prisoner,  took  command  of  Sumter’s  brigade,  he  was  indignant  over 
receiving  a communication  from  Sumter  expressing  the  wish  “that 
the  troops  should  have  a respite  from  service  until  the  first  of 
October,  and  as  many  of  them  furloughed  home  from  time  to  time 
as  the  service  could  admit  of,  and  that  Colonel  Henderson  should 
apply  to  General  Greene  for  that  purpose,  at  the  same  time  order- 
ing that  the  horses  of  the  brigade  should  be  sent  into  the  river 
swamps  to  pasture  and  committed  to  the  care  of  detachments  of 
militia.”  Henderson,  says  McCrady,  was  “burning  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  at  the  head  of  a band  which  had 
become  famous  while  he  was  a prisoner.”  Chafing  under  this 
astonishing  order,  Henderson  wrote  impatiently  to  Greene:  “Have 
I come  here  only  to  furlough  a parcel  of  troops?  and  that  too  when 
the.  enemy  is  at  our  door,  and  their  horses  to  be  guarded  by 
militia?  No  readier  way  to  dismount  them  could  be  advised.”  In 
reply  to  which  Greene,  equally  impatient  with  so  preposterous  an 
order,  thus  writes  to  Henderson  on  August  16,  1781:  “I  received 

your  favor  of  the  14th  inclosing  General  Sumter’s  order  of  the 
disbanding  of  his  brigade — for  I can  consider  it  in  no  other  light. 
What  can  be  his  reason  for  such  an  extraordinary  measure  I can 
not  imagine;  nor  can  I conceive  how  he  could  think  of  taking  such 
a step  without  consulting  me  or  obtaining  my  consent  for  the 
purpose.  If  he  supposes  himself  at  liberty  to  employ  those  troops 
independently  of  the  continental  army,  it  is  time  he  should  be  con- 

t.d  contrary*  • • • 3y  a measure  of  this  kind  the  country 

ill  be  left  open  for  the  enemy  to  ravage,  and  the  continental  army 
e>iP?Se<^  to  any  attack  which  the  enemy  may  think  proper  to  attempt 
. He  those  troops  are  home  on  furlough.  ...  I can  by  no  means 
giveuny  consent  to  it,  and  therefore  you  will  not  furlough  a man 
or  officer  unless  for  some  particular  reason.” 

t Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson  was  accustomed  to  the  strictest 
military  discipline,  from  his  experience  in  the  continental  line, 
iX>utn  Carolina  troops.  His  dismay  over  the  quality  of  troops 
Vvished  on  him”  by  Sumter,  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter 
0 Governor  Rutledge:  “On  my  arrival  to  take  command  of  them 
ound  them  the  most  discontented  set  of  men  I ever  saw,  both 
men  and  officers;  a few  individuals  excepted  who  regardless  of  any 
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pecuniary  consideration  are  determined  to  serve  their  country.  The 
thirst  after  plunder  that  seems  to  prevail  among  soldiery  makes 
the  command  almost  intolerable.  This  circumstance  is  most  dis- 
agreeable, as  the  infamous  practice  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
too  many  officers.  Until  some  very  severe  examples  are  made 
very  little  credit  can  be  expected  from  them.  The  men  are  likely 
and  brave,  and  want  nothing  but  service  and  discipline  to  make 
them  truly  valuable;  but  this  is  impossible  to  bring  about  unless 
the  necessary  assistance  is  given  by  officers,  most  of  them  having 
no  more  idea  of  subordination  than  a set  of  raw  militia.” 

During  the  next  two  months,  Henderson  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  organizing  and  drilling  his  brigade.  Henderson,  as  described  by 
Starke  Sims,  was  “a  stout  heavy  man  of  200  pounds,  a florid  com- 
plexion, and  a fine  dark  hazel  eye.”  Accustomed  to  the  fine  dis- 
cipline of  the  regulars  which  he  hitherto  commanded,  he  soon 
established  an  excellent  esprit  de  corps  in  his  brigade.  A fellow 
officer  in  the  revolution  says  that  he  was  “very  popular  with  the 
soldiers  because  he  required  them  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
fighting  but  what  he  shared  with  them.”  The  brigade  was  pre- 
pared for  the  trying  ordeal,  to  which  they  were  subjected,  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  - -?*< 

In  this  battle,  which  took  place  September  8,  1781,  General 
Marion  commanded  the  right  in  the  first  line  of  state  volunteers, 
General  Pickens  the  left  and  Colonel  Malmedy  the  center,  which 
was  composed  of  North  Carolina  troops.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hen- 
derson with  the  state  troops  covered  the  left  of  this  line  and  Colonel 
Lee  with  his  legion  the  right.  The  gallantry  and  steadiness  with 
which  the  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  troops  attacked  the 
British  regulars  won  the  enthusiastic  commendation  of  General 
Greene  who  declared  to  Steuben  that  “Such  conduct  would  have 
graced  the  veterans  of  the  great  king  of  Prussia.”  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  the  state  troops  under  Henderson  had 
been  in  the  most  exposed  situation  in  the  field.  The  state  troops 
were  exposed  to  the  oblique  fire  of  a large  part  of  the  British 
right,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  flank  battalion  under  Majori- 
banks,  which  was  pushed  under  cover  of  the  wood  along  the  banks 
of  the  creek.  Eager  to  dislodge  the  concealed  enemy,  whose  fire 
was  working  havoc  in  his  ranks,  Henderson  implored  to  be  allowed 
to  charge  the  enemy  whom  he  could  not  see;  but  Greene  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  the  exposure  of  the  artillery  and  the  militia, 
whose  flanks  would  have  been  uncovered,  had  the  charge  been 
made  and  defeated.  Never,  says  one  historian,  was  constancy  more 
severely  tried.  While  impatiently  waiting  opportunity  for  action 
and  exposing  himself  to  the  enemy’s  fire  in  encouraging  his  men 
to  stand  firm,  Henderson  was  greviously  wounded,  and  was  borne 
from  the  field  by  James  Hames.  Although  not  an  American 
victory,  as  Greene  unjustifiably  claims,  Eutaw  Springs  resulted  in 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  American  cause  and  marked  the  waning 
of  the  British  power  in  Carolina. 
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After  the  battle,  Henderson  was  carried  to  the  High  Hills  of 
Santee,  to  recover  from  his  severe  wound.  Although  suffering 
intensely  from  his  wound,  he  writes  to  his  brother,  Captain  John 
Henderson:  “I  have  come  here  to  help  these  people  fight  their 

battle  for  liberty;  and  if  God  spares  my  life  I intend  to  see  them 
through.”  Writing  from  Camden,  March  15,  1782,  to  Captain  John 
Henderson,  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  he  says:  “Though 
my  wound  is  not  near  well,  nor  do  I believe  will  be  within  three 
months,  still  I am  obliged  constantly  to  be  on  some  public  business  or 
other,  which  I believe  keeps  my  leg  back — but  I am  called  on  and 
must  obey,  for  this  country  is  in  such  a situation  as  calls  for  my 
assistance,  and  the  assistance  of  every  individual  that  is  in  office  of 
trust.  . . . The  army  is  in  high  spirits.  I left  them  a few  days  ago.” 
Writing  again  to  his  brother  July  1, 1782,  from  Pacolet,  he  says:  “My 
brigade  is  now  marching  down  (to  Charlestown)  to  be  prepared 
for  any  event.  The  enemy  will  certainly  leave  this  country,  or 
collect  the  force  from  Savannah,  which  they  have  evacuated,  and 
from  St.  Augustine,  and  endeavor  to  keep  a strong  garrison.” 

The  future  career  of  William  Henderson  can  not  detain  us  here, 
for  lack  of  space.  In  January,  1782,  he  was  appointed  brigadier 
general  of  state  troops,  to  succeed  Sumter,  who  had  resigned.  He 
served  as  brigadier  until  his  resignation  November  21,  1783,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Richard  Winn.  He  retained  his  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  continental  establishment;  and  was 
brevetted  colonel  September  30,  1783.  He  was  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representative  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at 
Jacksonborough,  January  8,  1782,  representing  the  district  between 
the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers.  He  served  actively  in  the  field,  save 
for  this  intermission,  until  the  end  of  the  revolution. 

In  December,  1782,  he  was  married  to  Letitia  Davis,  the  widow 
of  Jared  Nelson,  of  Nelson’s  Ferry,  St.  Matthews,  where  he  himself 
was  residing.  The  date  of  the  marriage  settlement  is  December 
24,  1782.  His  wife  was  described  as  “a  lady  of  great  merit  and 
much  wealth.”  After  selling  his  lands  on  Pacolet  River  to  his 
brother  John,  he  settled  on  Santee;  and  continued  to  reside  there 
until  his  death.  In  his  will  he  bequeaths  to  his  brother  John  1,000 
acres  of  land  on  Pacolet  River;  to  his  daughter,  Eliza  Moriah,  his 
only  child,  he  bequeaths  a tract  of  land  of  unspecified  size  on  the 
Wateree  River  in  Camden  district;  to  his  “beloved  wife,  Letitia 
Henderson,”  he  bequeaths  a tract  of  land  upon  the  High  Hills  of 
Santee  known  as  Prospect  Hill.  In  his  marriage  settlement,  he 
had  conveyed  to  his  wife  500  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of 
Santee  River;  and  in  his  will  he  bequeaths  all  his  personal  property 
jointly  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  nominated  John  Henderson, 
Thomas  Sumter,  Douglas  Stark  and  Philip  Feierson  as  executors. 
His  will  was  signed  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  The  State  Gazette  of  South  Carolina  for  Monday,  February 
11,  1788,  appears  the  following  notice: 

‘Died  on  Tuesday  the  29th  ult.  at  his  plantation,  General  Wil- 
uam  Henderson.  He  was  a brave  and  intrepid  officer,  and  much 
beloved  and  respected  for  his  many  virtues.” 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
OF  COL.  JAMES  KEMP  HOLLAND 


LETTER  FROM  GOV.  ROBERTS  TO  COL.  HOLLAND 

„ , T TT  „ , Marble  Falls,  Texas,  June  21,  1895. 

Col.  J.  K.  Holland, 

Dear  Sir:  My  wife  and  I received  your  kind  letter  of  the  18th 

inst. 


* * \ you  ou§'^  to  accept  the  proposition  of  your  daughter. 

! You  must  remember  that  you  are  getting  old  as  well  as 
myself  and  like  myself  you  have  done  enough  in  a public  capacity, 
it  what  you  have  done  and  actively  participated  in  with  the  promi- 
nent characters  with  whom  you  have  been  associated,  were  written 
out  as  you  could  dictate  them  to  your  wife,  it  would  make  a valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  personal  history  of  Texas  from  early  times 
to  the  present.  The  addition  to  your  sketch,  formerly  sent  to  me, 
is  very  well  put,  except  perhaps  that  it  is  more  flattering  to  me. 
by  merely  stating  facts,  than  you  have  done  to  others. 

What  a pity  it  is,  that  so  great  a man  as  J.  Pinckney  Henderson 
as  left  so  little  behind  him  to  cause  him  to  be  appreciated  by 
future  generations!  I induced  the  young  man  in  the  University 
to  name  one  of  their  Societies  “Rusk,”  and  furnished  them  with  a 
+ ^rom  whlch  they  have  had  a large  one  painted 
that  hangs  in  their  room.  I wanted,  at  least  one  of  the  great  men 
of  JLastern  Texas,  to  be  identified  with  the  University  besides  myself. 

t History  that  I wrote  last  year  (to  be  published  this  fall). 

A Yhat  J,could>  decently,  to  bring  him,  Henderson,  Kaufmann 
and  others  of  the  East  into  notice.  I am  still  writing  occasionally 
o men  and  things  pertaining  to  Eastern  Texas,  as  well  as  other 
j have  pasted  in  books,  letters  addressed  to  me  by  most  of 
the  leading  men,  as  well  as  others,  that  date  from  1844  to  the  present 
rme.  They  fill  four  large  invoice  books.  I have  also  pasted  in  these 
ooks,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a great  number  of  extracts  from 
newspapers,  that  relate  to  me  and  my  acts,  during  much  of  the 
ime.  I expect  to  leave  them  in  the  Department  of  Insurance  and 
btatistics  and  History  in  the  capitol,  with  many  other  things  that 
. f;ve  Prescrved.  I am  also  writing  my  Reminiscenses  of  the  past 
hi  exas,  to  be  left  there,  if  they  should  not  be  published,  which  is 
what  you  ought  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  I ought  to  have  said  (when  writing  to  you  t 
accept  your  daughter’s  proposition)  “provided  it  meets  the  appro- 
bation freely  of  Mrs.  Holland.”  We  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
you  and  Mrs.  Holland  at  any  time  to  our  home  at  Marble  Falls. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

O.  M.  ROBERTS. 
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Some  men  I have  known: 

“I  knew,  personally  and  well,  Thomas  J.  Husk,  Timothy  Pills- 
bury,  Edward  Burleson,  Albert  Sydney  Johnson,  Ashbel  Smith, 
Father  Grimes,  Volney  E.  Howard,  Matt  Ward,  James  Riley,  James 
H.  Bell,  James  C.  Wilson,  James  Mayfield,  James  Webb,  Wm.  B. 
Ochiltree  (the  father  of  Tom),  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  David  S.  Kauf- 
mann,  Memucan  Hunt,  Richardson  Scurry,  Antonio  de  Navarro, 
R.  M.  Williamson  (better  known  as  “Three-Legged  Willie”)  and 
O.  M.  Roberts,  the  great  old  Alcade  of  the  present,  or  of  the  past— 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproache  ” 


THE  OLD  ALCALDE 

“Governor  Roberts  started  as  District  Attorney  in  1843;  then  he 
was  elected  District  Judge  and  Associate  Justice,  and  then  Chief 
Justice,  following  Judge  Wheeler  up.  He  was  twice  Governor  of 
Texas,  was  President  of  the  Secession  convention,  Colonel  in  the 
Confederate  war.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  by  reason  (as  was  charged)  of 
being  an  impediment  to  reconstruction,  and  finally,  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  as  Professor  of  Law  in  the  State  University; 
cmd  was  afterwards  deposed  by  a new  and  incompetent  Board  of 
Regents.  He  then  retired  to  his  home  in  Marble  Falls,  where  he 
new  enjoys  (1896-7)  his  oteium  cumdignetate ! This  incident  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  people  of  Texas!  These 
were  some  of  the  shining  lights  of  other  days,  but  their  lights  have 
all  gone  out,  and  all  of  them  have  passed  away,  except  O.  M.  Roberts. 


GOVERNOR  J.  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON 

The  writer  knew  well  and  intimately  Ex-Governor  J.  Pinckney 
Henderson,  the  Old  Roman,  the  first  minister  from  Texas  to  the 
Lour  tof  St.  James — the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas.  He 
was  Commissoiner  of  Annexation  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt  from  Texas 
to  the  United  States;  Commander  in  Chief  ex-officio  of  the  Texas 
troops  in  the  Mexican  War;  Commissioner  with  Jefferson  Davis 
and  General  Worth,  appointed  by  General  Zachary  Taylor  to  settle 
Mexk:™5  °*  peaCe  wit^  ^eneral  Ampudea  at  the  battle  of  Monterey, 

General  Henderson  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Texas,  if  not 
the  greatest,  intellectually,  Texas  ever  produced. 


rp  Tk?  following  is  written  under  the  heading  “The  Women  of 
Texas  Fifty  Years  Ago.”  Written  1896. 


MRS.  SAM  HOUSTON 

Mrs.  Sam  Houston,  who  was  the  wife  of  President  Houston,  has 
ner  history,  with  her  husband’s,  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
iexas.  Her  life  and  services  had  all  become  so  wrapped  up  in 
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his  life  that  she  became  a part  of  his  being  in  all  things,  so  that  her 
life  cannot^  bbe  written  apart  from  his.  Mrs.  Houston  was  known 
to  be,  by  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  a noble,  Christian  wife 
and  mother,  imbuing  his  great  life  with  her  religion,  giving  it  moral 
coloring  and  worth,  which  he  bore  to  his  last  rest. 


MRS.  M.  B.  LAMAR 

This  charming  woman,  besides  being  the  accomplished  wife 
and  then  widow  of  Ex-President  M.  B.  Lamar,  was  the  gifted 
daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Newland  Maffitt,  the  once  cele- 
brated Methodist  Divine,  who  was  regarded  at  a very  early  day 
as  the  most  eloquent,  powerful  and  distinguished  minister  of  any 
denomination,  North  or  South.  She  was  an  accomplished  and  cul- 
tured woman,  with  personal  charms  equal  to  her  mental  acquire- 
ments and  was  a fit  partner  for  his  poet  husband.  She  was  also 
the  center  of  a social  circle  she  so  graciously  adorned,  and  with  all 
a most  beautiful  and  popular  woman.  Her  husband,  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar,  besides  having  served  as  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  was  later  American  Minister  to  Nicaragua. 


MRS.  JAMES  RILEY 

. Mrs.  James  Riley  of  Houston,  Texas,  was  a member  of  a dis- 
tinguished and  leading  family  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  came 
to  Texas  with  her  husband  at  an  early  period  and  he  was  a life-long 
and  trusted  friend  of  General  Houston. 

Mrs.  Riley  was  an  intellectually  great  woman,  of  rare  accom- 
plishments, a plain,  practical,  good  woman,  whom  every  one  loved 
tor  her  sterling  qualities,  of  both  head  and  heart. 

Colonel  Riley  was  appointed  the  first  Charge  de  Affairs  from 
exas  to  the  United  States  by  General  Houston,  and  possibly  to 
another  foreign  mission,  which  the  writer  does  not  recall  He  was 
always  a power  in  Texas  politics  and  diplomacy  in  both  State  and 
Republic  circles;  prompt,  manly,  decisive  in  all  the  important  rela- 
tions of  life,  as  an  individual,  a civilian,  and  a leader. 


MRS.  A.  C.  ALLEN 

i 1 Mrs:  was  also  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  was  one  of  the 

oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  and  most  popular  and  best  known  Texas 
woman.  She  was  one  of  the  city  of  Houston’s  most  notable  citizens, 
erne  nved  to  a good  old  age,  recently  (written  1896)  deceased,  in  the 
i y 0;t  ^uston,  where  she  settled  and  where  she  died.  Her  hus- 

fn71ri  \ tlle  /^?n‘  A’  A^en>  and  bis  brother,  were  the  original 
rounders  of  the  city  of  Houston  in  1835. 
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MRS.  ISAAC  VAN  ZANDT 

Mrs.  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  of  Marshall.  Texas,  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Texas  woman  of  the  old  school.  She  had  no  superior, 
intellectually  or  otherwise,  in  the  days  of  her  early  womanhood. 
She  is  still  living  (1896)  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Hon.  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  of  Annexation  memory.  He  was  a Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  skillfully  consummated  annex- 
ation. He  died  in  the  city  of  Houston  while  he  was  a candidate 
for  Governor  without  opposition. 


MRS.  EMILY  SEXTON 

Thirty-six  years  ago  Mother  Sexton  died  in  San  Augustine,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Sexton,  of  Alexandria,  La.  Dr.  Sexton  died  in  1841 
and  left  her  with  Frank,  an  only  son.  She  was  a model  woman 
and  a Spartan  mother  of  as  noble  a son.  She  had  all  the  attributes 
and  virtues  of  a Christian  woman  and  upon  her  son  she  lavished 
all  of  a mother’s  love,  a mother’s  hopes  and  entered  into  all  his 
boyish  plans  and  watched  over  him  if  he  wandered  off  into  strange 
paths  of  temptation  and  danger.  She  was  his  companion  and  con- 
fidante in  youth  and  his  ministering  angel  further  on,  and  she  was 
blessed  because  the  son,  in  her  boy  Frank,  was  all  that  a proud 
mother’s  heart  could  hope  to  realize.  All  who  knew  him  in  his 
manhood  knew  how  well  she  performed  her  duty  to  him,  her  coun- 
try and  her  God.  All  angel  mothers  who  live  must  die  and  she  was 
equal  to  it  all,  for  she  was  prepared  for  that  death  wThich  is  sure 
to  fall  on  life  and  is  eternal.  The  son,  Hon.  Frank  Sexton,  now 
(1896)  resides  in  El  Paso,  is  an  Ex-Member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  and  an  able  lawyer. 


MRS.  FROST  THORN 

Mrs.  Forest  Thorn  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  was  the  relict  of  a 
wealthy  and  distinguished  old  Texas  citizen,  who  died  many  years 
2go.  The  Thorn  mansion  became  the  social  center  of  all  the  gaities, 
or  the  young  and  the  old,  as  well  as  for  all  Eastern  Texas.  It  was 
lamhiarly  known  and  recognized  by  all  the  dignitaries,  far  and  near 
and  by  the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  Old  Texas. 

Mrs.  Thorn  was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished  dis- 
seminators of  the  social  amenities  of  life,  of  any  other  woman  in 
exas  in^  her  regime.  She  lived  in  lavish  extravagance  and  her 
social  entertainments  were  never  forgotten  by  those  who  were  her 
avored  guests.  An  an  hostess  she  was  par  excellence — a beau  ideal 
m ^er  realm — among  the  old  and  young  alike  in  ye  olden  times. 


MRS.  DAVID  S.  KAUFMANN 

The  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  David  S.  Kaufmann, 
j 1 e ^ Ex-Congressman  Hon.  David  S.  Kaufmann.  She  was  the 
aughter  of  Col.  David  Richardson,  a wealthy  land  owner  of  early 
times  in  Texas. 
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MBS.  RICHABDSON  SCURRY 

Mrs.  Scurry  was  the  relic  of  Ex-Congressman  Hon.  Richardson 
Scurry,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  if  not  the  ablest  lawyer,  then 
at  the’ bar  of  Texas.  Mr.  Scurry  recently  died  at  his  home  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 


MRS.  W.  R.  SCURRY 

Mrs.  Scurry  was  the  relic  of  General  “Bill”  Scurry,  of  Confed- 
erate and  Mexican  War  fame.  He  was  a brave  soldier  and  a splen- 
did orator.  He  died  at  his  post  in  the  Confederate  service. 


MRS.  ABNER  LIPSCOMB 

The  writer  remembers  Mrs.  Lipscomb,  widow  of  the  late  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Lipscomb,  who  served  Texas  long  and  well,  with  Chief 
Justice  Hemphill  and  Associate  Wheeler  in  ante-bellum  days. 


MRS.  JOHN  Gr.  CHALMERS 

Mrs.  Chalmers  was  the  relic  of  Dr.  John  G.  Chalmers,  Ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  She  was  one 
of  the  great  women  of  early  Texas. 


SOME  OTHER  EARLY  TEXAS  WOMEN 

Among  other  prominent  Texas  women  of  the  early  days  in 
Texas  with  whom  the  writer  was  acquainted  were  the  wives  of 
the  following  Governors  of  Texas:  F.  R.  Lubbock,  Pendleton  Mur- 

ray, Edward  Clark,  Richard  Hubbard,  P.  Hansborough  Ball,  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson,  O.  M.  Roberts,  H.  G.  Runnels  and  James 
S.  Hogg. 


MISS  MILDRED  TARVER 

Miss  Mildred  Tarver,  of  Seguin,  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  H.  P. 
Bee  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  of  Confederate  and  Mexican  War  fame. 
Miss  Tarver,  as  we  remember  her,  was  not  only  a bright,  gifted  and 
accomplished  young  woman  of  Texas  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  is 
today  (about  1896) , one  of  the  most  cultivated,  talented  and  literary 
women  of  Texas.  In  fact  Mrs.  Bee  has  few  superiors  among  the 
women  of  Texas  now  with  us.  General  and  Mrs.  Bee  are  living  m 
San  Antonio  with  their  children  around  them,  honored  and  loved 
by  ail  who  know  them. 

The  writer  had  the  honor  of  introducing  them  (Miss  Tarver 
and  General  Bee)  to  each  other  a half  century  ago  in  the  city  of 
Austin.  General  Bee  was  long  a Texas  Ranger,  on  the  frontier  of 
Texas  with  McCullough,  Jack  Hays,  Walker  and  Charley  Cheval- 
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lier.  He  is  also  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  a General  of 
distinction  in  the  Confederate  army  and  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  earliest  office  holders  now  living.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Texas  Legislature 
and  was  Commissioner  of  “Statistics,  History  and  Insurance”  under 
Governor  Ireland’s  administration. 


MISS  LAURA  STERNE 

Miss  Laura  Sterne  of  old  Nacogdoches,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Adolphus  Sterne,  who  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Texas,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  it.  Judge  Sterne  was 
a veteran  of  the  Texas  war,  was  an  able  and  distinguished  member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  old  Republic  and  long  a leading  member  of 
the  Texas  Legislature,  up  to  his  death,  honored  by  all  classes.  His 
widow  is  now  a citizen  of  Austin,  Texas,  (1896) , and  it  is  a noted 
fact  that  she  danced  in  the  same  set  of  four  generations  of  her  own 
family  in  Austin. 

Miss  Laura  Sterne,  at  an  early  age,  became  the  wife  of  Hon. 
E.  W.  Cave,  then  of  Austin,  but  now  of  Houston,  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  Governor  Houston  and  is  now  Treasurer  of  the  H. 
& T.  C.  Railway  Company.  Mrs.  Cave  was  a very  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  woman,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage. 
She  became  a bride  before  she  had  time  to  become  a belle,  which 
she  would  have  been,  but  for  her  marriage  so  early.  She  was 
always  a general  favorite. 


MISS  MARY  DONALSON 

Miss  Mary  Donalson  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Jackson 
onalson,  who  was  the  adopted  son  of  General  Andrew  Jackson 
of  the  “Hermitage,”  President  of  the  United  States  and  friend  of 
General  Sam  Houston. 

, Miss  Donalson  claimed  to  be  a Texan  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
ner  father  was  Commissioner  of  Annexation  from  the  United  States, 
hen  m Texas,  treating  with  General  Houston  and  the  Texas  author- 

} lefTr^  annexntion,  while  she  was  at  the  same  time  a reigning  belle 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Die  question  of  annexation  was  the  absorbing  question  in  social 
sn  political  circles,  both  in  Texas  and  the  United  States,  and  every- 
ing  took  its  coloring  from  annexation.  Miss  Donalson,  as  we  have 
, was  the  reigning  belle  in  Washington  during  the  sessions  of 
ongress  when  annexation  was  at  the  front,  and  there  she  met  the 
on.  ohn  Wilcox,  the  distinguished  young  Congressman  from  Mis- 
/»■  slPPi*  He  at  once  became  a constant  and  devoted  admirer  of 
* ls,s  Donalson  and  she  seemed  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  him  for  his 
exclusive  admiration  and  attention.  At  a dinner  party,  on  one 
ccasion,  while  this  feeling  of  mutual  admiration  was  growing  upon 
i?iv  ’ (fhe  rePresenting  herself  to  be  a Texan)  in  the  mean- 
e,  ailing  their  glasses  with  wine  the  young  Congressman  offered 
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Miss  Donalson  this  toast:  “To  our  Union,”  putting  the  emphasis 
upon  the  “our.”  She  bent  her  head,  then  blushing,  smiling,  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  and  the  glass  to  her  lips,  in  token  of  the  implied 
offer,  and  her  destiny  was  sealed! 

This  little  incident,  becoming  serious,  was  renewed,  and  led  to 
their  union,  which  followed  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilcox  then  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  San  Antonio  and  in 
the  course  of  time  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  Texas,  the  first 
member  of  the  (United  States)  Congress  from  the  Austin  and  San 
Antonio  district.  Mrs.  Wilcox  was  very  beautiful,  brilliant  and 
attractive.  Texas  claimed  them  but  a short  time.  Mr.  Wilcox  died 
while  in  Congress  from  Texas  and  she,  with  her  only  daughter, 
Mary,  retired  to  the  “Hermitage”  for  awhile.  Later  she  obtained  a 
position  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISS  FANNIE  SIMMONS 

Miss  Fannie  Simmons  of  Galveston  was  another  bright,  gifted 
and  prominent  belle  of  Texas,  both  personally  and  intellectually, 
and  was  so  recognized  by  all  who  appreciated  beauty  and  intellect 
combined.  When  a young  woman,  the  writer  remembers  her  as  a 
universal  favorite  and  pet  of  Galveston,  who  was  never  spoiled  by 
the  homage  and  admiration  of  men.  She  became  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  W.  G.  Hale,  an  able  and  distinguished  lawyer  of  Texas  at  an 
early  day,  after  whom  the  county  of  Hale  was  named.  Mr.  Hale 
was  the  son  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Hale,  the  life  long 
editress  of  “Godey’s  Lady  Book,”  of  whilom  memory.  Miss  Sim- 
mons, as  a young  woman,  besides  being  attractive  and  beautiful  in 
person,  possessed  all  the  fine  attributes  of  female  loveliness,  was  a 
general  favorite,  beloved  by  all.  Mrs.  Hale,  now  deceased  (1896) 
has  a daughter,  Miss  Lou  Hale,  now  living  in  the  city  of  Austin. 


MISS  LOU  VAN  ZANDT 

Miss  Lou  Van  Zandt,  of  Marshall,  Texas,  was  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual young  women  of  Texas  many  years  ago.  Her  father  was 
Hon.  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  statesman  and  diplomat  and  one  of  the  first 
men  in  Texas  at  that  time.  He  was  a leader  among  men.  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  was  chosen  as  commissioner  of  annexation  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  through  his  administration  annexation  was 
finally  and  happily  consumated. 

Miss  Lou  Van  Zant  afterwards  married  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jeremiah  M.  Clough,  of  Gregg’s  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  and  is  now  his 
relic.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Fort  Donaldson,  and  a 
more  gallant,  braver  soldier  did  not  fall  during  the  late  war.  Al- 
though he  was  born  in  the  North  he  proved  himself  true  and  loyal 
to  his  wife,  to  the  South  and  to  Texas. 

Colonel  Clough  was  also  a gallant  officer  in  the  Mexican  War  in 
1846,  and  the  writer,  who  knew  and  loved  him  well  and  fought  by 
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his  side  at  Monterrey,  never  knew  a braver  or  grander  knight  than 
he.  I was  with  him  afterwards,  when  he  had  become  distinguished 
as  a leading  young  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  he  lived  he 
would  have  won  his  way  to  the  top.  While  Colonel  Clough  was  a 
brilliant  young  statesman,  his  wife  had  also  become  no  less  dis- 
tinguished. 

At  the  date  this  is  written  Mrs.  Clough  is  living  in  Fort  Worth 
in  the  fullness  of  the  youth  of  coming  age.  * She  was  born,  grew 
to  womanhood  and  was  educated  in  her  own  loved  Texas. 


MISS  SAMUELLA  ANDREWS 

About  this  time  (probably  about  1850)  a celebrated  Texas 
beauty  came  upon  the  stage  in  the  person  of  Miss  Samuella  An- 
drews. Nature  never  put  into  face,  form  or  expression,  a more 
beautiful  woman  than  was  Miss  Andrews.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  John  D.  Andrews,  of  the  city  of  Houston.  Miss  Andrews 
was  a Virginian  by  birth  and  came  to  Texas  with  her  father  and 
mother  when  an  infant  in  1837,  and  when  she  grew  to  young 
womanhood  she  was  pronounced  by  common  censent  to  be  a Texas 
beauty. 

On  her  finishing  school  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1853,  she 
was,  on  her  way  home,  induced  to  stop  in  Washington  City,  by 
invitation  from  General  Sam  Houston,  to  attend  the  inauguration 
of  President  Buchanan.  General  Houston  was  at  that  time  the 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  and  her  father’s  friend.  General 
Houston  took  charge  of  Miss  Andrews  and  induced  her  to  stay  and 
attend  the  inaugural  ball  in  honor  cf  President  Buchanan.  She  was 
escorted  to  the  ball  by  General  Houston  himself,  who  introduced 
her  to  everyone  as  “Miss  Andrews,  the  belle  of  the  Lone  Star  State” 
and  referred  to  her  as  the  “sweet  girl  graduate”  on  her  way  from 
her  school  to  her  home  in  Texas.  She  at  once  became  famous. 

Soon  after  her  return  she  visited  the  city  of  Austin,  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  and  was  there  recognized  as  the  beautiful 
Miss  Andrews.  She  scarcely  had  time  to  breathe,  ere  she  had 
captivated  a member  of  the  Senate,  then  a young  man,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  were  married.  She  died  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy in  1865. 

(Note:  Miss  Samuella  Andrews  was  the  wife  of  the  author  of 

these  sketches,  Colonel  Jack  Holland.  In  1867  he  married  a second 
Lftie,  nis  wife  being  Anne  Whiting  Jefferson,  of  Houston  Texas.) 


MISS  AURELIA  HADLEY 

Miss  Aurelia  Hadley  of  Houston,  Texas,  was  the  daughter  of 
h°'onel  B.  J.  Hadley,  a prominent  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of 
ouston,  and  one  of  its  founders.  Miss  Hadley  married  the  late 
fitz  Mohl,  and  is  now  his  widow.  Mr.  Mohl  died  in  the  prime  of 
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a useful  life,  and  Mrs.  Mohl  is  at  this  time  the  editress  of  the  society 
end  of  the  Houston  Post.  She  is  again  no  less  distinguished  as  the 
early  founder  and  president  of  the  Women’s  Press  Association, 
which  position  she  adorns  with  dignity  and  becoming  distinction. 
She  is  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place — a fit  representative  for 
the  great  women  of  Texas. 


MISS  MARY  McNEIL 

Miss  Mary  McNeill  was  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  planter  on 
the  Brazos,  who  was  a large  slave  owner  before  the  war.  She  was 
a dashing,  bright,  beautiful  woman,  of  charming  manners,  and 
flourished,  prior  to  her  marriage,  as  the  belle  of  the  Brazos.  Among 
those  who  paid  her  homage  were  many  of  the  sons  of  the  planters. 
She  came  to  Austin  on  a flying  visit  during  a session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, attracted  many  admirers,  among  them  being  the  Hon.  Scott 
Anderson,  who  occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  under 
Governor  “Dick”  Runnels.  Scott  wooed  her  long  and  well,  until 
she  finally  gave  up  and  he  won  her  and  they  were  married  in 
due  time. 

Governor  “Dick”  Runnels  was  a bachelor  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  was  called  upon  and  did  preside  over  the  mansion  during 
the  remaining  days  of  the  administration  When  the  war  came  on 
Scott  Anderson  raised  and  commanded  a regiment  for  the  Confed- 
erate service  and  his  good  wife  went  with  him  into  camp.  Governor 
Runnels,  Colonel  Scott  Anderson  and  his  wife  have  all  passed  away. 
They  left  no  descendants,  but  a myriad  of  friends. 


MISS  HESTER  RUNNELS 

Miss  Helen  Prentiss,  of  Austin,  was  another  sweet  young  lady 
whom  the  writer  knew  well.  She  was  one  of  Austin's  fairest  and 
brightest  flowers  of  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  She  soon  hurried  into 
matrimony  and  married  the  late  “Dick”  Doswell,  once  a great  mer- 
chant prince  of  Galveston,  where  he  lived  and  died.  She  now 
resides  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  a widow. 


MISS  HELEN  RUNNELS 

Miss  Hester  Runnels  was  a niece  of  Governor  H.  G.  Runnels, 
late  Governor  of  Mississippi,  but  at  that  time  living  at  Oyster 
Creek  on  the  Brazos  River,  where  she  too,  was  heralded  as  the 
belle  of  the  Brazos  in  the  early  fifties.  Miss  Runnels  was  accom- 
plished and  winsom  and  her  beaus  were  unnumbered.  She  passed 
them  all  up,  however,  in  favor  of  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  bcca-r 
the  wife  of  Colonel  W.  R.  Baker  of  the  city  of  Houston,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  mayor  of  that  city.  Later  he  was  president  of  the 
H.  & T.  C.  Railway.  She  died  many  years  ago,  honored  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 
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MISS  FLORENCE  DUVAL 

Miss  Florence  Duval,  daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  H.  Duval,  was 
one  of  the  belles  of  Austin.  She  was  a most  brilliant  young  woman 
and  a gifted  writer,  displaying  her  talents  at  an  early  age.  She  was 
petted  and  lionized  from  infancy,  by  reason  of  her  many  lovely 
traits.  , She  bacame  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Charles  West,  one  of 
Austin’s  ablest  lawyers  and  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  who,  at 
one  time,  was  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  Texas.  He  was  a 
polished  and  popular  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Mrs.  West  died 
with  many  literary  laurels  entwined  around  her  brow.  Sacred 
is  her  memory! 


MISS  ELIZA  CHALMERS 

Miss  Chalmers  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  G.  Chalmers, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  under  General  Sam 
Houston.  She  was  also  the  sister-in-law  of  General  Tom  Green  and 
remember  by  old  Austinites  as  the  wife  of  General  Majors  of  Con- 
federate notoriety  and  distinction.  She  was  one  of  Austin’s  belles 
by  divine  right  and  by  reason  of  her  natural  grace  and  beauty.  Her 
rare  beauty  and  seductive  accomplishments  won  for  her  a prestage 
and  a name  among  the  distinguished  men  of  Texas  during  her  reign. 


MISS  KENTUCKY  OCHILTREE 

Miss  Kentucky  Ochiltree,  of  Nacogdoches,  was  one  of  the  great 
joung  women  of  East  Texas  in  the  early  history  of  this  State.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  citizen  and  jurist  of  Texas, 
Hon  William  B.  Ochiltree,  as  well  as  a sister  of  the  famous  Tom 
chiltree.  Judge  Ochiltree,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a member 
ot  General  Sam  Houston’s  cabinet,  in  the  days  of  the  Republic, 
served  also  as  a member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  after  annexation.  Miss  Ochiltree  became 

fwr  of  General  Rogers,  a prominent  citizen  of  Texas,  residing 
at  Jefferson,  where  they  now  live. 


MISS  LUCY  P.  HOLCOMBE 

Miss  Lucy  P . Holcombe  (now  the  widow  of  the  late  Ex-Gover- 
‘P1!  - lckens,  of  South  Carolina)  resides  at  this  time  in  the  little  city 
i arshall,  Texas.  She  has  been  a belle  and  a social  leader  ever 
unce  she  can  remember.  To  be  adored  by  everybody  she  met  has 
^J?en  iXer  lot  since  infancy,  and  her  success  as  a leader  in  social 
*aus  has  been,  shall  we  say,  almost  fabulous!  She  and  her  sister 
• ere  immortalized  in  very  good  verse,  so  far  as  Bob  Joselyn  could 
1 * long  before  they  made  their  debut  into  general  society. 

Pnr,  ^Gn  the  two  sisters  were  attending  school  in  Bethlehem, 
ennsylvama,  they  were  called  the  “Angels  of  Bethlehem,”  and 
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were  distingushed  no  less  for  intellectual  superiority  than  for 
sweetness  of  disposition  and  transcendant  beauty.  They  became  the 
reigning  belles  in  this  country.  On  their  way  home  from  school 
in  the  early  fifties  Miss  Lucy  and  her  sister  stopped  over  in  J ackson, 
Mississippi,  by  invitation  of  their  young  friends,  while  the  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session,  and  when  she  went  to  leave  she  captured  that 
august  body  literally  and  brought  it  on  as  far  as  Vicksburg  with  her. 

The  young  members  of  the  House  asked  leave  of  absence  for 
a few  days.  Jolly  Roger  Bailon,  then  a member,  the  leader  of  the 
Democracy  of  Mississippi  and  who  was  an  old  widower,  with  a 
grown  daughter.  He,  too,  went  so  far  as  to  ask  leave  of  absence, 
along  with  the  other  young  members,  to  follow  Miss  Holcomb  off 
to  Vicksburg.  He  said:  “Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  young  gentlemen 
have  asked  leave  of  absence,  but  they  have  not  given  their  reasons. 
I will  be  more  candid.  I desire  a leave  of  absence  for  the  same 
reason  they  do,  and  that  is  to  follow  the  most  beautiful  young  lady 
in  the  world  as  far  as  Vicksburg,  on  her  way  home  to  the  Lone  Star 
State.”  This  brought  down  the  House.  Mr.  Bailon  was  excused 
along  with  the  other  young  members,  a quorum  was  broken  and 
she  led  ofi  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  in  a body,  as  far  as  Vicks- 
burg on  her  way  home. 

In  1853  this  beautiful  young  Texas  woman,  while  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  captivated  and  charmed  Ex-Governor  Pickens  of 
South  Carolina,  who  was  there,  an  old  widower,  who  paid  her 
homage  and  asked  her  hand.  It  is  related  that  she  answered  him 
by  saying:  “If  you  will  go  to  President  Buchanan  and  get  a foreign 
mission,  I will  marry  you.”  He  went  straightway  to  Washington, 
secured  the  mission  to  Germany.  She  returned  to  Texas  and  he,  it 
is  said,  got  hold  of  the  new  line  to  Marshall  and  used  it  for  diplo- 
matic and  other  purposes  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  in  charges.  When 
matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged  he  came  on  to  Texas  and  they 
were  married,  and  he  carried  her,  as  his  bride,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  which  court  he  was  accredited  as  Minister  from  the  United  States. 
She  was,  in  keeping  with  her  position,  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  and  the  letter  writers  of  those  days 
pronounced  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  American 
woman  that  had  ever  visited  that  aristocratic  court. 

Mrs.  Pickens’  first  child  was  bom  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
Czarina  became  the  god-mother  to  the  child,  which  was  christened 
“Duska,”  meaning  “Darling.”  When  Duska  Pickens  grew  to  woman- 
hood and  married,  the  Czar  sent  her  a handsome  bridal  present  - 
a costly  necklace  of  diamonds!  Mrs.  Pickens  was  made  famous  ior 
another  reason.  She  was  selected  by  the  board  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  person  whose  picture  should  appear  upon  the  one 
hundred  dollar  notes  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  Southern  States. 


DAVID  CROCKETT 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  the  immortal  David  Crockett 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  who  died  in 
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the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio.  I recall  when  he  ran  for  Congress 
against  Adam  Huntsman.  My  father,  Major  Spearman  Holland, 
who  afterwards,  like  Crockett,  came  to  Texas,  was  at  the  same  time 
a candidate  for  the  Legislature  on  the  same  ticket  with  the  famous 
Congressman. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  election,  while  Major 
Holland  and  David  Crockett  were  at  dinner  at  the  home  of  my 
father,  I remember  that  some  men,  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  passed  the  house  and  hollered  “Hurrah  for  Crockett  and 
Holland!”  My  father,  Major  Holland,  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  before  coming  to  Texas,  from  Maury  County. 


WILD  HORSES  IN  TEXAS 

There  were  thousands  of  wild  horses  roaming  upon  the  prairies 
of  West  Texas  in  unnumbered  herds  when  I was  a young  man. 
I hey  belonged  to  no  one  and  were  used  as  common  property  by 
those  who  saw  fit  to  run  them  down  and  lasso  them,  which  gave 
great  sport  to  the  rangers  and  cowboys  of  those  days. 


THE  HARRISON  FAMILY  IN  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

Major  Carter  IT.  Harrison,  11th  Virginia  Infantry. 

Francis  E.  Harrison,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  1st  South  Carolina 
Rifles. 

George  P.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Colonel,  32nd  Georgia  Infantry. 

Isaac  F.  Harrison,  Colonel,  3rd  Louisiana  Cavalry. 

Isham  Harrison,  Colonel,  6th  Mississippi  Cavalry. 

James  Harrison,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  2nd  Virginia  Regular 
Infantry. 

n .^ames  H Harrison,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  15th  Texas  Infantry. 
Had  brother,  Tom  Harrison.  Had  son,  Judge  Richard  H.  Harrison, 
vvho  was  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Texas,  under  Governor 
James  Stephen  Hogg. 

John  J.  Harrison,  Major,  11th  South  Carolina  Infantry. 
Randolph  Harrison,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  46th  Virginia  Infantry. 
Richard  Harrison,  Major,  43rd  Mississippi  Infantry. 

Robert  Harrison,  Major,  2nd  Florida  Cavalry. 

Samuel  R.  Harrison,  Colonel,  1st  Louisiana  Volunteers. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  8th  Texas  Infantry.  Had 
brother,  James  E.  Harrison  (above). 

Archibald  T.  Harrison,  Colonel  30th  Virginia  Infantry. 


Te  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drafted  at  the 
of  Washin^on>  on  Hrazos  River.  It  is  now  a small  group 
I • °ils^s  has  a park  dedicated  to  its  past  importance,  main- 
by  the  State.  It  is  on  the  highway  between  Navasota  and 
Brenham,  Texas. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  GENERAL  LEE  UNVEILED 
BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


The  editors  of  the  Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  the  Southern  Memo- 
rial Association,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  unveiling  of  a handsome  and  elaborate  memorial  to 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  a gift  to  the  City  of  Dallas,  which  took  place  at 
Lee  Park,  Turtle  Creek  Boulevard  and  Hail  Street,  June  12,  1936, 
at  which  the  Hon.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Association,  officiated. 
It  was  a great  and  patriotic  occasion,  and  the  magnificent  eques- 
trian statue  by  A.  Phimister  Proctor,  the  famous  sculptor,  will  stand 
for  years  to  come  as  a striking  likeness  of  the  super-hero  of  the 
South.  The  committees  were  as  follows: 

Memorial:  Mesdames  John  Early  Lee,  Henry  Exall,  Sr.,  Mur- 

rell Lee  Buckner,  I.  Jalonick,  Rhodes  S.  Baker,  Gilbert  G.  Wrieht, 
Thomas  L.  Westerfield,  Frederick  B.  Ingram,  Alvin  V.  Lane,  Lucile 
Cary  Lowry,  Maurice  C.  Turner,  Nelson  Phillips,  L.  C.  McBride, 
Frank  B.  Slater,  J.  C.  Phelps,  Lewis  M.  Dabney,  Henry  L.  Tennison, 
Osce  Goodwin,  William  Leonard  Lemmon. 

Invitation:  Mrs.  Murrell  Lee  Buckner,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Wil- 

liam Leonard  Lemmon,  Mrs.  John  Early  Lee,  Mrs.  Alvin  Valentine 
Lane,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Slater,  Mrs.  Nelson  Phillips,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Wright  and  Mrs.  Maurice  C.  Turner. 


GOOD  COMPANY  THE  SAME  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


From  the  New  "York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record: 

“Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1 and  2. 
r ebruary  and  April,  1936,  edited  and  published  by  Worth  S.  Ray. 

^ ^ese  first  efforts  of  Mr.  Ray’s  are  forerunners  of  what  is 
to  come  every  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  should  subscribe 
in n S ma8azine-  The  first  issue  contains  96  pages  and  the  second 
• ^ *ipafes  mos^  vahiable  material.  Among  the  interesting  articles 
in  the  first  issue  is  the  personnel  of  the  First  Texas  Legislature  with 
biographical  notes  on  the  membership.  Nearly  half  of  the  first 
issue  and  most  of  the  second  issue  are  given  over  to  purely  genca- 
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logical  matters.  Among  those  dealt  with  extensively  are  Davidson, 
Williamson,  Sayers,  Hogg  and  Colquitt  families.  The  list  of  mar- 
riage records  in  Dallas  County,  from  1846  to  1855  is  another  valua- 
ble contribution,  as  is  the  list  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  with  lineal 
descendants  in  Texas.  The  second  issue  is  indexed  by  family 
name  and  it  is  understood  that  a more  complete  index  will  accom- 
pany the  completed  volume.” 


SOME  RANDOM  NOTES  ON  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  HISTORY 


The  following  notes  are,  somewhat  paraphrased,  adopted  from 
random  paragraphs  written  early  this  year  by  Arthur  Brisbane  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  while  on  a trip  through  the  South. 

It  is  125  miles  from  down-town  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Georgia’s  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  the  Tallulah  Falls  School  for  Mountain  boys 
and  girls.  There  you  will  find  many  interesting  buildings  and  other 
things  worth  seeing  and  hearing.  From  there  you  race  away  to 
Clemson  College,  not  so  far  away  in  South  Carolina,  of  which  Dr. 
E.  W.  Sikes  is  the  head  and  where  1,200  young  cadets  are  taught 
agriculture  and  engineering  and  live  in  barracks  under  military 
rule,  wear  uniforms  and  are  trained  to  fight,  if  necessary,  for  their 
country.  Dr.  Sikes,  himself,  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1886. 

Historical  country  surrounds  Clemson  College.  Near  by  and 
attached  thereto  is  the  old  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  what 
once  was  his  plantation  is  now  Clemson’s  500  acre  farm.  Statesman 
Calhoun  s son-in-law  Thomas  G.  Clemson  left  all  he  had  to  found 
Clemson.  He  had  fought  in  the  French  Revolution,  liked  Europe 
and  had  his  father  make  him  charge  d’affaires  to  the  Belgian 
legation. 

Quoting  Brisbane  literally:  “When  Albert  Brisbane  first  went 

m Europe  in  1828,  105  years  ago,  Calhoun  gave  him  a letter  to  all 
, LPer^c.an  diplomatic  representatives.  This  proved  to  be  useful, 
^ en,  in  1830,  Albert  Brisbane  went  on  horseback  from  Berlin  to 
Constantinople  via.  Athens.” 

, (This  same  Albert  Brisbane  later  in  life  contacted  French 
corists,  who,  acting  largely  on  Brisbane’s  advice,  sent  advance 
agents  via  New  York  to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  the  communistic  or 
^ocialistic  colony  of  La  Reunion  was  established,  peopled  by  French 
r r lsans-  Brisbane’s  own  name  as  a real  estate  owner  in  Dallas  is 
ound  on  the  deed  records  of  Dallas  County,  Texas.  The  advance 
gents  of  these  colonists  themselves  came  to  where  Dallas  now  is 
.ocated  on  horseback  long  distances,  even  as  their  New  York  friend 
traveled  the  by-ways  of  Europe  25  years  before.) 

T Clemson  college  is  18  miles  from  the  city  of  Anderson,  S.  C. 
wo  miles  west  stands  Anderson’s  “Treaty  Oak.”  Beneath  this 
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tree,  General  Andrews  Pickens  in  1785  “negotiated  a treaty  with 
the  Cherokee  Indians  for  the  acquisition  of  the  ‘up-country’  terri- 
tory.” A little  more  than  a hundred  years  ago  the  ridge  at  Gaines- 
ville was  the  wrater  shed.  Down  one  side  the  waters  flowed  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  down  the  other  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  was 
“Indian  Country.” 

Near  Pickens  stands  the  Old  Stone  Church,  built  by  the  hands 
of  John  Rusk,  father  of  General  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  of  Texas  fame, 
who,  falling  a victim  to  unscrupulous  traders,  chased  them  to  Texas,* 
only  to  become  second  and  then  at  the  end,  first  in  command  at 
San  Jacinto,  where  an  empire  was  wrested  from  the  dictator  Santa 
Anna.  General  Pickens  and  the  no  less  famous  Robert  Anderson 
sleep  in  the  quiet  of  this  country  church  yard,  along  with  other 
South  Carolina  patriots. 

You  come  to  Pendleton.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  old  “Pen- 
dleton District”  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  the  breeding  place  of 
Texas  pioneers  and  the  ancestral  home  of  thousands  of  the  descen- 
aants  of  Texans  who  claim  D.  A.  R.  affiliations  and  allignment  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Space  forbids 
a list.  Printer  John  Miller,  driven  out  of  England  for  helping  to 
print  the  letters  of  Junius  (ask  Arthur  Brisbane?)  set  up  the  type 
and  published  the  first  issue  of  the  Pendleton  Messenger  in  1818. 
This  was  nearly  two  decades  before  Gail  Borden  brought  his  print- 
hig  press  to  Texas.  Here  in  Pendleton  also  lived  Charles  Pinckney 
who  immortalized  himself  by  the  casual  but  emphatic  declaration 
millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.”  The  old  Pinckney 
home  is  now  in  ruins. 

^ Pendleton  also  lived  James  L.  Orr,  member  of  Congress  from 
1849  to  1858.  Speaker  1857  to  1859,  who  signed  the  ordinance  of 
secession  in  1861.  Close  by  is  the  farm  of  Samuel  Maverick,  who 
was  a son-in-law  of  General  Robert  Anderson,  whose  name  in 
Texas  became  synonymous  with  an  unbranded  yearling  or  calf  and 
whose  great  grandson,  Maury  Maverick  now  represents  the  great 
San  Antonio  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Here  in 
Pendleton,  you  see  also,  the  house  where  the  first  Farmer’s  Society 
was  established  in  America  in  1850.  Here,  also,  in  1876,  the  “Red 
Shirts  were  organized,  to  drive  out  “Republican  misrule  in  South 
And  the  Republicans  have  never  been  back  since.  They 
rode  horseback,  wore  red  flannel  shirts  and  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Here  in  the^  Pendleton  graveyard  lie  the  remains  of  the  gal- 
lant Bernard  E.  Bee  who  fought  like  a tiger  for  the  Southern  cause, 
paused  long  enough  to  glance  at  his  general  and  shout  above  the 
dm.  Look  men,  there  stands  Jackson  like  a stone  wall.”  An 
instant  later  a bullet  killed  him  and  the  pages  of  history  teem 
with  the  story  of  the  immortal  “Stonewall  Jackson.” 
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STORY  OF  DAVID  I.  HOLT 


By  Mrs.  Mary  Callaway  Jones,  of  Clinton , Ga. 

David  I.  Holt  was  among  those  who  volunteered  their  services 
to  aid  Texas  in  its  struggle  for  independence,  when  Colonel  William 
Ward  of  Macon,  Georgia,  formed  a company  of  infantry.  This  was 
in  November,  1835. 

He  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  “Lone  Star”  made  by 
Miss  Joanna  E.  Troutman  (later  Mrs.  Vinson  of  Crawford  County, 
Georgia,  and  a daughter  of  Colonel  Hiram  B.  Troutman,  of  Bibb 
County,  by  his  first  marriage.  Colonel  Troutman  having  married, 
second,  Mrs.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  the  widow  of  Judge  Lamar,  and  the 
mother  of  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  of  Texas  fame) , of  Knoxville,  Craw- 
ford County,  Georgia,  and  presented  to  Colonel  Ward’s  Georgia 
volunteers  in  the  cause  of  “Texas  and  Liberty,”  which  banner  be- 
came “the  first  flag  of  the  Lone  Star  State  that  was  unfurled  upon 
its  soil.” 

Butler’s  Historical  Record  of  Macon  (1879)  page  133,  has  the 
following: 

“Colonel  Ward  proceeded  with  his  followers  to  Texas,  where 
they  were  organized  according  to  regulations,  as  they  were  not 
permitted  to  organize  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  gath- 
ered about  120  men,  who  were  formed  into  three  companies,  and 
then  organized  a battalion. 

“The  officers  of  the  Georgia  Battalion  were: 

“William  A.  Ward,  Major;  William  J.  Mitchell,  Surgeon; 
David  I.  Holt,  Q.  M.;  Henderson  Cojart,  A.  Q.  M.  The  Captains 
were:  W.  A.  O.  Wadsworth,  James  C.  Wynn  and  Uriah  J.  Bullock. 

“After  several  successful  engagements  with  the  Mexicans  the 
battalion  joined  the  command  of  General  Fannin,  and  formed  a 
regiment  by  electing  Fannin,  Colonel,  and  Ward,  Lieutenant-  Col- 
onel The  regiment  numbered  about  500  and  were  stationed  at 
rort  Goliad.  . . . The  flag  was  first  unfurled  at  Velasco  on  the 
3th  of  January,  1836.  ...” 

David  I.  Holt  was  the  son  of  Robert  Hall  Holt  and  Nancy  Holt. 
His  father  was  born  in  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  a son  of  Simon 
^d  Sarah  (Hines)  Holt;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
HoAt,  of  Essex  County,  Virginia.  David  I.  Holt  was  bom  in  Halifax 
County  around  1789  and  died  in  1870,  while  en  route  from  his  home 
5 Texas  to  Talbot  County,  Georgia,  to  visit  his  brother,  William 
Holt. 

David  I.  Holt  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  “Colonel  Fannin’s 
lassacre”  and  he  remained  in  Texas.  He  owned  land  in  several 
counties,  also  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  present  city  of  Austin,  Texas. 
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He  married  in  his  old  age  and  family  tradition  says  that  his  wife 
left  him  a large  amount  of  property. 

Hon.  Dewitt  McMurray,  editor  on  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
is  a son  of  Eliza  Holt,  daughter  of  William  Holt,  who  married  James 
McMurray,  of  Fort  Gaines,  Georgia.  Another  daughter  of  William 
Holt,  brother  of  David  I.  Holt,  was  Lou  L.  Holt,  who  married 
John  Ray. 


Aiter  reading  the  above  article  by  Mrs.  Jones,  so  kindly  fur- 
nished this  magazine,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  Judge 
Harbert  Davenport’s  “reconstructed  roll”  of  Fannin’s  men,  appear- 
ing elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  which  the  name  of  this  patriot  is 
listed  as  “David  J.  Holt”  instead  of  “I.”  This  was  also  called  to  the 
attention  of  Judge  Davenport,  whose  reply  is  given  herewith: 

“David  J.  Holt  in  my  list  is  not  a typographical  error.  I had 
this  initial  in  mind  when  I prepared  the  list.  In  the  “'Address  from 
the  Georgia  Volunteers  to  Fannin,”  as  printed  in  Foote’s  Texas  and 
Texans , the  name  was  printed  David  I.  Holt.  Elsewhere  it  is  usually 
written  or  printed,  David  J.  Holt.  In  the  course  of  my  search  I 
located  two  documents  signed  by  him:  Holt’s  resignation  as  Quar- 

termaster, written  in  April,  1836,  shortly  following  his  escape  from 
the  enemy;  and  certificates  signed  by  Holt  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  Brazoria  County,  in  later  years.  The  document  first  named  is  in 
the  Army  Papers,  and  the  other,  as  I recall,  in  the  Comptroller’s 
Military  Service  Records,  both  in  the  State  Library.  I have  not 
seen  them  for  several  years  and  it  is  possible  that  I wrongly  con- 
cluded that  the  middle  initial  was  intended  as  a “J.” 

“I  am  therefore,  much  interested  in  what  Georgia  members  of 
the  family  have  to  say  concerning  him.  They  ought  to  know, 
although  it  is  always  possible  that  their  memories  have  been  influ- 
enced by  early  printing  of  the  name  as  David  “I.”  It  may  be  that 
they  have  Bible  entries  or  other  records  to  verify  the  “I.”  In  such 
cases,  I keep  searching  until  I find  the  name  written  out  in  full,  as. 
in  this  case,  possibly  David  Isaac.” 


CHIEF  JOHN  BOWLES  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 


Under  the  heading  “Tradition  that  Chief  Bowles  was  a White 
Man”  in  the  April  number  of  this  magazine  the  question  was  raised, 
based  on  a statement  by  Judge  John  H.  Reagan,  as  to  whether 
Chief  Bowles,  of  the  Cherokees  was  an  Indian  or  a white  man. 

A recent  examination  of  Emmett  Starr’s  “History  of  the  Chero- 
kees” reveals  the  following  facts: 

John  Bowles  was  the  son  of  a Scotch  trader  and  his  full 
blooded  Cherokee  wife,  who  lived  in  the  Carolinas.  On  his  way 
back  into  the  Cherokee  country  from  Charlestov/n,  his  Scotch 
father  was  waylaid  and  robbed  and  killed  by  two  North  Carolina 
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citizens.  Bowles  had  been  to  Charlestown  after  supplies  for  his 
trading  post. 

At  the  time  this  occurred  his  son,  John  Bowles  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age  and  was  a fair  complexioned,  auburn  haired 
boys  and  as  a man  his  appearance  naturally  would  have  been  just 
about  as  Judge  Reagan  discribed  in  his  memoirs.  Within  two 
years  after  his  father  was  murdered  the  boy,  quickly  developing 
into  a sturdy  maturity,  had  killed  both  of  his  father’s  slayers.^ 

Thereafter  he  settled  at  Runningwater  Town,  one  of  the 
Chicamauga  settlements  near  Lookout  Mountain,  and  there  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  he  became  involved  in  an  altercation  with  some 
pioneers  floating  down  the  Tennessee  River  and  attacked  and 
killed  all  the  boatmen.  This  was  in  1794.  Then  Bowles  and  his 
followers  manned  the  boats  themselves  and  navigated  them  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Frances  River  in  the  Spanish  Province 
of  Louisiana.  It  is  insisted  at  this  point  that  he  released  the  women 
and  children  of  the  pioneers  whom  they  had  attacked  and  killed 
and  allowed  them  to  make  their  way  into  New  Orleans.  In  this 
locality  Bowles  and  his  companions  stayed  for  several  years,  until 
the  earthquake  that  had  been  felt  there  so  strong  in  1811-12.  After 
the  earthquake  Bowles  and  the  Cherokees  there  moved  enmasse 
to  the  country  lying  between  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers,  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Some  of  them  settled  south 
of  the  Arkansas  River  until  about  1819-20,  when  Bowles  and  some 
sixty  of  his  Indian  townsmen,  with  their  numerous  families,  came 
in  the  winter  to  the  Spanish  colony  of  what  is  now  Texas  and 
settled  between  the  Trinity  and  Angelina  Rivers.  They  remained 
in  this  locality  until  July  16,  1839,  when  Bowles  was  killed  and  his 
colony  evicted. 


IN  APPRECIATION 


The  BRUNDAGE  PRINTERS,  whose  mechanical  handi- 
work produces  each  issue  of  the  Southern  Historical  Re- 
search Magazine  on  contract  with  the  editors  and  publishers, 
have  shown  their  faith  in  the  magazine  and  its  future  to  the 
extent  of  a substantial  investment  in  super-linotype  machinery 
specially  equipped  for  the  publication,  of  the  most  modern 
type  and  manufacture.  Their  investment  far  exceeds  the  pos- 
sible returns  from  this  magazine  on  its  present  basis,  but  their 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  publication  and  their 
desire,  shared  by  the  editors  and  publishers,  to  make  each 
edition  conform  mechanically  to  the  highest  standards  of  mod- 
em workmanship,  was  their  impelling  motive.  The  results 
will  be  noticeable  in  the  new  type  faces  in  this  issue.  BRUN- 
DAGE PRINTERS  are  not  just  Printers — they  are  Craftsmen ! 

— The  Publishers. 
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of  the  Publishers  to  make  this  department  of  The  Southern  His- 
JoUrft1  thf3ffJChf  Magazirif  on.e  of  tbp  best  features  of  the  publication.  To  this  end  we 
♦hoCf^r  aid  of  our  readers  m sending  us  information  relating  to  their  own  families  or 

mlteriS  The  oldefof  ^ °ld  ABible,  reCOrd  +is  likel>'  to  disclose  invaluable 

+vT  c°Prse,  the  better.  Any  documentary  or  other  evidence  touching 

Inv  of  ?ha  oth^?l,I/X^-patriot5.a.nd  early  settlers  will  be  eagerlj  sought?  in  tWs"? 
any  of  the  other  States.  We  expect  to  publish  information  of  interest  from  the  tomb- 


Z%rt° cds  T*L°ld  cemeteries  and  family  burying  grounds.  If  you  know  of  anv  codv 
them  and  send  them  in . as : your  contribution  If  they  are  not  used  at  once,  they  will  be 

of  money  will  buy  space  in  this  magazine 


*a,milJ  history  of  any  family  or  any  person.  We  are  not  averse  to  acceDt- 

Sfe  wSabS^ld' our+hinside  cove/  pages,  but  no  ‘‘puffs”  at  sS  much %r 
nne  will  be  sold.  If  your  name  or  the  names  of  your  family  appears  herein  it  is  because 


SformmfornSeo^  °f  ^neral ‘hiterest^ and  his  you  find  we  need 

usf  riSit  md  Pi vp  ^h?lShed  err-or  resP?cting  your  family  or  any7 other  family?  set 

S we  did  thf  oriefn !£  7Gr\\?n'  whlcb  +we  wil1  be  Slad  to  publish  prominently 

them  all  somor  nr  £?L * r?1^  £ Vf  Pxpect..to  maKe  mistakes  of  this  kind  and  to 
ai.y  sooner  or  later.  Don  t hesitate  to  write  us  about  anything.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  the  Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine,  P.  O.  Box  101,  Dallas,  Texas.) 


CORPORAL  HENRY  HOGUE  BENTLEY 
THE  “UNKNOWN  SOLDIER” 


, At  Arlington,  Virginia,  there  sleeps  the  “unknown  soldier”  of 
. ^ **or  . War.  What  was  his  name?  Who  were  his  ancestors? 
What  strain  of  blood  ran  through  the  veins  of  this  hero,  before 
whose  shrine  Kings,  Princes  and  Potentates,  Presidents  and  peas- 
ants  alike  uncover?  Who  knows?  Who  cares?  It  is  enough  that 
the  grass  will  never  grow  in  the  path  to  his  last  resting  place! 

More  than  four  hundred  “unknown  soldiers”  have  lain  for  a 
hundred  years  near  the  town  of  Goliad  and  the  old  La  Bahia  Mis- 
sion,  m Texas,  in  unmarked  and  even,  for  a major  portion  of  the 
’ m ^n^oca^e(^  graves.  They  were  the  men  from  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
e arohnas,  and  other  States,  who,  under  Colonel  James  Walker 
* annrn,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  27,  1836,  in  defiance  of  the  terms 
°,  Sur^ender  ky  which  they  were  held  and  in  contempt  of  all  rules 
o civilized  warfare,  were  marched  in  a body  to  a convenient  soot 
tor  a funeral  pyre  and  murdered  without  a hint  or  warning  of  their 
impending  fate,  their  bodies  erected  in  piles  and  burned  on  the 
ground  where  they  fell! 

Corporal  Henry  Hogue  Bentley  was  one  of  these. 

For  a hundred  years  he  has  been  an  “unknown  soldier”! 

In  the  first  partial  list  ever  published  of  those  who  fell  at  Goliad 
on  that  tateful  Palm  Sunday  he  was  listed  as  H.  H.  Hentley.  Thus 
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his  identity  was  entirely  blotted  out.  His  name,  even,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  forgotten! 

This  “unknown  soldier,”  Henry  Hogue  Bentley,  was  first  cor- 
poral of  the  “Red  Rovers”  a military  company  recruited  at  Moul- 
ton, now  Lawrence  County,  Alabama,  probably  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1835-6,  and  commanded  by  Dr.  Jack  Shackelford,  who 
had  resigned  a position  with  the  Land  Office  to  raise  and  equip 
his  men. 

The  following  pathetic  note  came  to  the  writer  not  long  since 
from  Mrs.  Blanche  Spurlock  Bentley,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee: 

“Henry  Hogue  Bentley  was  my  husband’s  uncle  and 
my  reason  for  making  this  enquiry  is  to  know  if  there  is 
any  honorable  mention  of  his  tragic  fate  anywhere,  or  any- 
thing to  show  where  he  is  buried.  He  was  of  distinguished 
birth,  being  the  son  of  Peter  Efford  Bentley  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Gay,  a daughter  of  William  Gay  and  Elizabeth 
Bolling.  A very  old  and  mutilated  oil  portrait  still  shows  a 
splendid,  soldierly  looking  young  man.” 

With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Bentley  and  the  records  of  the  dim  and 
vanishing  past  we  have  compiled  the  genealogical  story  of  Henry 
Hogue  Bentley  and  his  family. 


PATERNAL  ANCESTORS. 

1.  CAPTAIN  PETER  EFFORD,  emigrated  from  England  to 
Virginia  at  an  early  date,  long  prior  to  1660.  In  that  year 
his  will  was  probated  in  London  and  in  it  mention  is  made 
of  his  daughter  Sarah  Efford  and  a son. 

2.  MAJOR  SAMUEL  WELDON,  who  came  from  London" 
England,  to  Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia,  in  1675.  He 
married  Sarah  Efford,  daughter  of  Captain  Peter  Efford. 
The  daughter,  or  grand-daughter  of  Major  Samuel  Weldon 
and  his  wife  Sarah  (Efford)  Weldon,  m.  Samuel  Bentley. 

3.  DANIEL  BENTLEY  and  his  wife  Ann  Bentley  lived  in 
Raleigh  Parish,  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  where  the  births 
of  their  children  are  of  record.  The  Bentley  family  and 
their  connections,  the  Bookers,  had  removed  from  Powhat- 
tan  County,  Virginia,  and  adjoining  sections  a generation  or 
so  before  the  name  of  Samuel  Bentley  first  appears  in 
Raleigh  Parish  in  1719. 


3.  Samuel  Bentley’s  will,  written  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia, 
in  1775  and  probated  in  1795,  does  not  mention  his  wife’s  name,  but 
she  was  no  doubt  a daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  Samuel  Weldon. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  named  one  of  his  children 
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Peter  Efford  and  the  home  of  his  oldest  son,  William  Bentley,  has 
always  been  known  as  “Weldon.” 

The  will  shows  disposition  of  lands  and  many  negroes.  He  left 
to  his  eldest  son,  Captain  William  Bentley,  in  addition  to  what  had 
already  been  given  him,  several  negroes,  and  at  the  death  of  his 
sister,  Sarah  Broadnax,  other  negroes;  the  same  to  his  son  Peter 
Efford  Bentley  and  to  daughters  Rebecca  Winston,  Mary  Booker, 
Racheal  Saunders  and  Winnifred  Anderson.  To  son  Efford,  “the 
tract  whereon  I live.” 

From  the  will  and  contemporaneous  records  we  find  that  3. 

Samuel  Bentley  and  his  wife  Weldon,  had  the  following 

children: 

100.  William  Bentley,  officer  in  Revolution. 

101.  Peter  Efford  Bentley. 

102.  Sarah  Bentley,  m.  Broadnax. 

103.  Evrolletta  Bentley,  m.  — Winston. 

104.  Rebecca  Bentley,  m.  Booker. 

106.  Racheal  Bentley,  m. Saunders. 

107.  Kitty  Bentley,  m. Anderson. 

100.  Captain  William  Bentley,  the  oldest  son  was  an  officer 
in  the  American  Revolution  and  was  one  of  the  charter  or  original 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnatti. 

101.  Peter  Efford  Bentley  was  born  in  Goochland  County, 
Va.,  in  1759.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1776  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  served  as  a private  in  Captain  Walker  s 
Virginia  Company,  length  of  time  of  service  not  stated.  He  enlisted 
between  1777  and  1780  and  served  three  tours  of  two  months  each 
in  the  Virginia  militia,  officers  not  stated.  He  enlisted  in  July,  1780, 
served  three  months  as  a sergeant,  in  Captain  Fulk’s  and  Clark  s 
company,  Colonel  Stubblefield’s  Virginia  regiment  and  was^  in  tne 
first  battle  of  Camden.  He  again  enlisted  in  the  Spring  of  1/81  and 
served  six  weeks  in  Captain  Littleberry  Mosby’s  company,  Colonel 
Call’s  Virginia  Troop  of  Horse  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Petersburg. 
He  again  enlisted  in  1781  and  served  six  weeks,  officers  not  stated. 
He  collected  cattle  and  drove  them  to  Yorktown. 

In  1782,  101.  Peter  Efford  Bentley  married  Martha  Markham, 
bom  February  28,  1768,  died  1791,  the  daughter  of  Bernard  Mark- 
ham and  his  wife  Mary.  Bernard  Markham,  the  father  of  Martha 
Markham,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Bernard  Markham,  of  Chester- 
field County,  Virginia,  and  he  in  turn  was  the  son  of  John  Markham 
of  England,  who  came  to  America  in  1720  and  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried  Catherine  Matthews,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  Governor  Mat- 
thews. This  latter  statement,  however,  has  been  questioned  on  the 
theory  that  the  Colony  of  New  York  never  had  a Governor  name' 
Matthews.  By  his  first  marriage  Peter  Efford  Bentley  had  only  one 
son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1791,  Peter  Efford  Bentle> 
married  again  in  1794,  Elizabeth  Gay,  the  daughter  of  William  Gay. 
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The  children  of  Peter  Efford  Bentley  and  Elizabeth  Gay  were 
as  follows: 

200.  Elizabeth  Gay  Bentley,  bom  1796,  married  Daniel  Harris. 

201.  Frances  Trent  Bentley,  bom  1798,  married  William 
Houston. 

202.  William  Field  Bentley  married  Sarah  Dupree. 

203.  Efford  Bolling  Bentley,  bom  September  1,  1801;  married 
Lucy  Williamson  Chamberlain.  He  died  August  28,  1882. 

204.  John  Gay  Bentley,  bom  1804;  married  Judith  Bolling 
Thompson. 

205.  Maria  Buchanan  Bentley  married  Daniel  Bates  Friend. 

206.  Alexander  Willis  Bentley,  M.  D.,  married,  first,  Margaret 
Newman;  second,  Julia  Peters. 

207.  Lavinia  Woodson  Bentley,  bom  1812,  married  William 
Merritt  Koper. 

208.  HENRY  HOGUE  BENTLEY,  bom  in  Amelia  County, 
Virginia,  about  1810,  at  “Wintringham,”  home  of  his  father  Peter 
Efford  Bentley.  DIED  AT  GOLIAD. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  101.  Peter  Efford  Bentley,  sold  his 
home — supposedly  “Wintringham,,”  inherited  from  his  father — and 
with  his  sons  and  daughters  and  a collection  of  relatives,  left  Vir- 
ginia and  moved  to  Alabama;  thus  establishing,  it  is  said,  what 
became  a delightful,  old  fashioned  neighborhood  of  Virginia  kin- 
folks, with  its  traditional  hospitality  and  social  life.  This  settlement 
was  near  Huntsville,  in  Madison  County.  Among  those  who  came 
with  them  or  soon  joined  them  were  at  least  two  representative 
families  of  Rolfe-Eldridge  descendants,  as  well  as  some  of  those 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Daniel  Bates  Friend,  who  had  married 
Maria  Buchanan  Bentley,  daughter  of  Peter  Efford  and  sister  of 
Henry  Hogue  Bentley.  There  was  a kinship  between  Daniel  Bates 
Friend  and  the  Bentleys  through  the  Woodsons  and  Buchanans  as 
shown  by  a very  old  Bible  still  preserved  by  one  of  their  descend- 
ants, which  also  shows  the  Cary,  Fleming  and  Bell  connections  of 
Daniel  Bates  Friend. 

Whether  Maria  B.  Bentley  and  Henry  Hogue  Bentley  were 
nearer  of  the  same  age  than  other  sons  and  daughters  of  Peter 
Efford  Bentley  is  not  known,  but  circumstantial  evidence  points  to 
a close  youthful  association  between  them.  A book  belonging  to 
them  in  their  early  days  shows  their  names  written  together  in 
several  places,  and  an  oil  portrait  of  the  young  soldier  who  joined 
Captain  Jack  Shackelford’s  company  and  marched  away  to  the 
iexas  revolution  was  kept  in  the  home  of  Maria  B.  (Bentley) 
rriend,  many  years  after  his  death,  and  she  had  a son  named 
for  him. 

MATERNAL  ANCESTORS. 

4.  KING  POWHATTAN,  had  daughter  POCAHONTIS. 

5.  JOHN  ROLFE,  married  POCAHONTIS,  and  had  one  son. 

+ 6.  THOMAS  ROLFE,  bom  in  Virginia,  1615,  raised  and  edu- 

^ted  by  his  uncle  Henry  Rolfe  in  England,  who  returned  to 
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Virginia  in  1640  and  settled  sixteen  miles  below  Richmond  at 
“Varina .”  He  married  Jane  Poythres  and  had  one  daughter 

7.  JANE  ROLFE,  who  married  in  1675  ROBERT  BOLLING, 
son  of  John  Bolling  and  his  wife  Mary,  of  Tower  Street,  London, 
England.  Robert  Bolling  came  to  Virginia  in  1660,  five  years  before 
his  marriage  to  Jane  Rolfe.  Jane  Bolling  died  one  year  later,  leav- 
ing one  child: 

8.  JOHN  BOLLING,  bom  1676,  died  1729.  He  married  Mary 
Kennon,  daughter  of  Dr.  Kennon,  Burgess  of  “Conjurer’s  Neck.” 
They  lived  and  died  at  the  ancestrial  estate  he  established  called 
“Cobbs,”  situated  on  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Their  children  were: 

9.  Major  John  Bolling,  Burgess  and  J.  P.,  bom  1700,  died  1757, 
married  Elizabeth  Blair,  daughter  of  Dr.  Archibald  Blair,  and  niece 
of  Commissary  James  Blair  of  William  & Mary  College. 

10.  Jane  Bolling,  bom  1703,  died  1766,  married  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Randolph,  of  “Curies”  (1690-1748),  who  was  Burgess  and 
Treasurer  of  Virginia. 

11.  Mary  Bolling,  born  1711,  married  Colonel  John  Fleming, 
of  “Mount  Pleasant”  (1697-1766) , son  of  Charles  Fleming.  Colonel 
Fleming  was  a brother  of  Tarleton  Fleming,  a grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming  and  a great  grandson  of  Sir  John  Fleming,  the 
First  Earl  of  Wigton,  Scotland. 

12.  Elizabeth  Bolling  married  Dr.  William  Gay.  She  was 
bom  in  1709. 

13.  Martha  Bolling,  bom  1713,  died  1749,  married  1727, 
Thomas  Eldridge,  son  of  Thomas  Eldridge  and  Judith  Kennon. 
Thomas  Eldridge,  Jr.,  was  a prominent  lawyer. 

14.  Anne  Bolling  married  James  Murray. 


12.  Elizabeth  Bolling  and  Dr.  William  Gay  had  the  following 
children: 

15.  William  Gay,  married,  first,  Frances  Trent;  second,  Judith 
Scott. 

16.  Elizabeth  Gay  married  Thomas  Bolling,  son  of  9.  Major 
John  Bolling. 

17.  Mary  Gay  married  Neil  Buchanan. 

15.  WILLIAM  GAY  and  Frances  Trent  and  Judith  Scott  had 
the  following  children: 

108.  William  Gay  married  Lucy  Harrison  Coupland,  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Harrison  the  “signer.” 

109.  ELIZABETH  GAY  married  Peter  Eiford  Bentley.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Henry  Hogue  Bentley. 

110.  Thomas  Bolling  Gay  married  Eliza  R.  Archer. 

111.  Neil  Buchanan  Gay  married  Martha  Talley. 

112.  Mary  B.  Gay  married  Gideon  A.  Strange. 
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113.  Edward  Scott  Gay  married  Caroline  N.  Tazewell. 

114.  Ann  H.  Gay  married  Charles  H.  Scott. 

115.  Charles  S.  Gay  married  Margaret  Erskine. 

116.  Sally  Gay  married  James  B.  Ferguson. 

15.  William  Gay’s  first  cousin,  John  Bolling,  son  of  9.  Major 
John  Bolling,  married  Martha  Jefferson,  sister  of  President  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

109.  Elizabeth  Gay  Bentley,  mother  of  Henry  Hogue  Bentley, 
lost  her  mother  in  infancy.  She  was  probably  Frances  Trent,  be- 
cause she  named  one  of  her  children  after  her.  After  her  mother’s 
death  she  went  to  live  with  and  was  reared  in  the  home  of  her  aunt, 
Mary  Gay  Buchanan,  wife  of  Neil  Buchanan  (see  above) . The 
Buchanans  had  no  children.  Their  home  was  near  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  also  near,  was  “Battersea,”  the  home  of  John  Randolph,  whose 
son  John  was  the  later  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  This  family 
of  Randolphs  and  Mary  Gay  Buchanan  were  related  through  their 
Bolling  grandmothers,  and  the  two  children  Elizabeth  Gay  (later 
the  mother  of  Henry  Hogue  Bentley)  and  young  John  Randolph 
(of  Roanoke)  were  friends  and  playmates.  Their  friendship  con- 
tinued into  later  life  and  203.  Efford  Bolling  Bentley,  son  of  Eliza- 
beth and  brother  of  208.  Henry  Hogue  Bentley,  remembered  as  a 
boy  Mr.  Randolph’s  visit  to  his  mother  when  they  still  lived  in 
Amelia  County,  Virginia. 


The  “Red  Rovers,”  the  military  organization  to  which  Henry 
Hogue  Bentley  belong  when  he  enlisted  and  came  to  Texas  to  join 
Colonel  Fannin  at  Goliad,  was  recruited  with  young  men  from 
Madison  and  Lawrence  counties.  Huntsville  and  Moulton,  two 
county  seat  towns  furnished  most  of  the  recruits,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  older  families  who  had  settled  on  lands  in  that 
section  of  Alabama  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  earlier,  when  the 
land  office  had  opened.  Captain  Shackelford  held  a position  with 
the  land  office  and  resigned  to  raise  and  equip  the  company.  Head- 
quarters were  at  Moulton.  The  men  uniformed  in  red  jeans,  hand- 
woven,  and  hence  the  name  the  “Red  Rovers,”  euphoneous  and 
romantic  as  well.  Many  of  the  leading  families  of  two  or  three 
counties  around  had  their  representatives  in  the  company.  Moul- 
ton was  the  home  of  the  Joseph  Burlesons,  to  which  family  General 
Edward  Burleson  belonged,  he  being  Joseph  Burleson’s  nephew. 
Edward  Burleson  had  already  left  for  Texas.  Aaron  Burleson  and 
others  went  later,  although  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  a Burleson 
on  the  roster  of  the  “Red  Rovers.” 


COLLATERAL  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  HENRY  HOGUE  BENTLEY 

, Since  Henry  Hogue  Bentley  died  at  Goliad  at  an  early  age  and 
bad  never  married,  he  left  no  descendants.  It  will  prove  interest- 
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ing,  however,  to  set  forth  in  this  article,  his  collateral  kin — even 
going  into  the  background  to  some  extent — many  of  whom  played 
important  rolls  in  the  drama  of  Southern  history. 

Since  200.  Elizabeth  Gay  Bentley,  his  oldest  sister,  married 
Daniel  Harris,  and  left  a great  many  descendants,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  some  outline  of  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged. 


THE  HARRIS  FAMILY. 

1.  Benjamin  Harris,  of  Southam  Parish,  Cumberland  County, 
Virginia,  married  Anne  Eppes.  He  died  in  1759. 

(Lieutenant- Colonel  Frances  Eppes,  patented  land  August  26, 
1636,  South  of  James  River  in  Virginia.  He  was  the  father  of 
Frances  Eppes  II  (1628-1675)  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians;  Fran- 
ces Eppes  III,  his  son,  married  Ann  Isham,  had  son  Frances  Eppes 
IV,  who  was  a Justice  in  1710  and  died  in  1734.  He  married  Sarah 
and  had  a son  Frances  Eppes  V,  who  died  unmarried  in  1737,  also 
a son  Richard  Eppes  (1715-1735)  who  married  Martha  Bolling; 
William  Eppes  and  two  daughters,  Anne,  who  married  Benjamin 
Harris  and  Martha  who  married  first  Lewellyn  Eppes,  second  Judge 
John  Wayles,  of  Charles  City  County,  whose  daughter,  Martha 
Wayles,  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United 
State.) 

The  wife  of  Benjamin  Harris  was  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
J eff  erson. 

Their  children  were: 

1.  Edward  Harris. 

2.  Francis  Eppes  Harris,  bom  in  Virginia,  1750,  died  in  Madi- 
son County,  Alabama. 

3.  Richard  Harris,  married  Judith  Sims. 

4.  Mary  Harris,  born  Powhattan  County,  Virginia. 

5.  Sarah  Harris,  married  John  Peyton  Steger,  Sr. 

6.  Anne  Harris. 

7.  Martha  Harris. 

8.  Tabitha  Harris,  married  John  Peyton  Powell. 

9.  Joseph  Harris,  married  Rebecca  Howard. 

The  will  of  Benjamin  Harris  was  executed  in  Cumberland 
County,  Virginia,  in  1757,  and  proved  May  28,  1759.  Wife  Anne. 

The  will  of  Anne  Eppes  Harris  was  executed  May  15,  1779, 
proven  November  15,  1787.  Witnessed  by  William  Daniel,  Jacob 
McGehee  and  Charles  Worsham. 

2.  Francis  Eppes  Harris,  who  was  bom  about  1750,  and  who 
was  a first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  Mr.  Jefferson  s 
private  secretary  at  Monticello.  His  wife  was  Rebecca  Macon. 
Children: 

209.  Anne  Eppes  Harris  II,  married  Dr.  Francis  Newton  Ford. 

210.  Martha  Harris,  bom  in  Virginia,  1750,  married,  first  

Ford;  second,  Lemuel  Ford. 
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211.  Rebecca  Macon  Harris,  married  John  Parrott  Steger,  Jr. 

212.  Henry  Macon  Harris,  married  Judith  Weaver. 

213.  Kennon  Harris,  married  Frances  P.  Ford. 

214.  Daniel  Harris,  born,  Powhattan  County,  Virginia,  in  1793, 
married,  first,  Ann  H.  Scruggs,  daughter  of  Gross  Scruggs;  married 
second,  Elizabeth  Gay  Bentley,  daughter  of  Peter  Efford  Bentley 
and  sister  of  Henry  Hogue  Bentley,  of  Madison  County,  Alabama. 

Children  by  first  wife,  Ann  H.  Scruggs: 

300.  Martha  Ann  Harris,  married  first,  Frederick  Bonner  Wil- 
bom;  second,  Edwin  Boswell  Spottswood. 

301.  Rebecca  Mayo  Harris,  married  William  Howard. 

302.  Louis  Matilda  Harris,  married  Rev.  Henry  Peter  Turner. 

Children  by  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Gay  Bentley: 

303.  Maria  Gay  Harris,  married  Major  George  Washington 
Jones. 

304.  William  Bolling  Harris,  died  an  infant. 

305.  Francis  Eppes  Harris,  died  in  infancy. 

306.  Edward  Trent  Harris,  died  in  infancy. 

307.  Lavinia  Bentley  Harris,  married  Vermilia  Chamberlaine. 

303.  Maria  Gay  Harris  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  De- 
cember 28,  1830;  died  March  20,  1880;  married,  December  20,  1849. 
in  Madison  County,  Alabama,  to  Major  George  Washington  Jones 
(bom  April  1,  1822;  died  March  11,  1867) . He  was  a Major  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  Maple 
Hill  Cemetery,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Major  George  Washington  Jones,  who  married  Maria  Gay 
Harris,  was  a first  cousin  of  the  famous  “Wash”  Jones,  of  Bastrop 
County,  Texas,  who  was  Colonel  of  a regiment  of  Texas  troops 
during  the  war  between  the  States  and  who,  after  being  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Texas  was  removed  by  order  of  General 
Sheridan,  then  in  charge  of  the  military  department,  which  ran 
the  State  government. 

William  Dandridge  Claiborne  Jones,  father  of  Colonel  George 
Washington  “Wash”  Jones,,  of  Texas,  was  bom  in  Fayetteville, 
Tennessee,  in  1799.  He  also  lived  when  a boy  in  Giles  County, 
Tennessee,  and  went  to  Moulton,  Lawrence  County,  Alabama,  and 
found  employment  with  Mr.  Henderson,  a cabinet  maker,  who  had 
at  one  time  lived  in  Elkton,  Tennessee.  The  veteran  Indian  fighter, 
Joseph  Burleson,  was  living  in  Moulton  at  the  time  and  young 
W.  D.  C.  Jones  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  daughter,  Racheal 
Burleson,  a first  cousin  of  General  Edward  Burleson,  later  in  com- 
mand of  troops  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  under  General  Sam 
louston.  After  the  courtship  had  started  Captain  Burleson  moved 
out  on  the  Byler  road,  but  young  Jones  followed  and  persisted  until 
p ally  he  and  Racheal  were  married.  W.  D.  C.  Jones  and  Racheal 
-^urleson  went  back  to  Tipton  County,  Tennessee,  and  then  in  1848 
*°  ^astrop  County,  Texas.  Their  son,  Colonel  George  Washington 
ones,  was  the  famous  “Wash”  Jones  of  Texas  fame,  who  ran  for 
Governor  of  the  State  against  John  Ireland  on  the  “Greenback” 
ucket  and  conducted  a wonderful  campaign,  although  he  lost,  with 
e great  odds  against  him.  His  father,  William  Dandridge  Clai- 
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borne  Jones,  was  the  brother  of  United  States  Senator  George 
Washington  Jones,  of  Fayetteville,  Term.  “Wash”  Jones  of  Texas, 
was  born  September  5,  1828,  and  he  and  his  cousin  George  Wash- 
ington Jones,  who  married  Maria  Gay  Harris,  were  about  the  same 
age  and  both  were  gallant  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy. 


5.  Sarah  Harris,  daughter  of  1.  Benjamin  Harris  and  Anne 
Eppes,  and  sister  of  2.  Francis  Eppes  Harris,  married  John  Peyton 
Steger,  Sr.,  who  was  a son  of  Francis  George  Steger  and  his  wife, 
Anna  Jannett  (or  Jarrett) , who  February  12,  1742,  received  a grant 
of  400  acres  on  Muddy  Creek,  in  what  was  then  Goochland  County 
(now  Powhattan),  Virginia. 


THE  STEGER  FAMILY. 

1.  John  Peyton  Steger,  Sr.,  and  Sarah  Harris  had  the  fol- 
lowing children: 

2.  Francis  Steger,  born  October  30,  1766. 

3.  Benjamin  Steger,  bom  June  13,  1768. 

4.  John  Parrott  Steger,  born  December  22,  1769,  died  October 
6,  1830,  married  211.  Rebecca  Macon  Harris. 

5.  Thomas  H.  Steger,  born  April  15^,  1772. 

6.  Ann  Steger,  born  February  7,  1774. 

7.  Skipp  Harris  Steger,  bom  May  24,  1776. 

8.  Isham  Steger,  married  first,  Lockey  Boatwright;  second 
Frances  Merriman,  of  Powhattan  County,  Virginia. 

9.  Ann  Steger,  born  March  7,  1780. 

10.  Peyton  Steger,  married  Frances  Jefferson. 

11.  Mary  Steger,  bom  January  28,  1785,  married  1807,  James 
F.  Stratton. 

12.  Edward  Steger,  bom  April  27,  1780,  died  1841.  He  was 
probably  the  one  who  married  Nancy  Allen  in  Madison  Count} , 
Alabama,  January  11,  1813. 

4.  John  Parrott  Steger,  who  married  Rebecca  Macon  Harris, 
had  the  following  children: 

50.  Benjamin  Steger,  bom  1797  in  Virginia,  and  died  in  Madi- 

son County,  Alabama,  in  1854,  married  first,  Agnes  Hawkins  Meux 
(Muse) , second,  Mary  Harris  Wisdom.  . 

51.  Pamella  Steger,  married  Edmund  Logwood  Scruggs,  oi 
Madison  County,  Alabama. 

52.  Allen  Steger,  married  Williams. 

53.  Kennon  Harris  Steger,  bom  1806,  in  Virginia,  died  Madi- 
son County,  Alabama,  1892,  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Wall  ^ ^ 

54.  Martha  Harris  Steger,  married  John  C.  Nash,  of  Maa:  • 

County,  Alabama.  0 

55.  Dr.  Francis  Eppes  Harris  Steger,  bom  October  4,  L h. 
died  January  3,  1907,  married  in  Madison  County,  Alabama,  in  L-*  ; 
Mary  Elizabeth  Madden,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Madden  an 
Sarah  Madden. 
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56.  Sarah  Rebecca  Steger,  married  Thomas  Henry  Cawthorne. 

57.  Mary  Parrott  Steger,  married  John  H.  Roach.  . 

100.  Peyton  Steger  and  his  wife  Frances  Jefferson,  daughter 
of  John  Jefferson,  had  a number  of  children.  Peyton  Steger  was 
born  September  10,  1782,  near  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  is  buried 
either  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  or  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Marshall 
County,  Mississippi.  Their  children  were: 

100.  John  Jefferson  Steger,  married  first,  Elizabeth  P.  Sale; 
second  Evalyn  Raiford.  Had  three  children.  One  killed  CSA. 

101.  Edward  Harris  Steger,  married  Virginia  Ann  Allen. 

102.  Caroline  Steger,  married  Stratton. 

103.  Betsy  Steger,  married  first Hill;  second  __ 

McBride. 

104.  Frances  Jefferson  Steger  married  Rev.  Joseph  Evans 
Douglass. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  101.  EDWARD  HARRIS  STEGER  AND 
WIFE,  VIRGINIA  ANN  ALLEN. 

101.  Edward  Harris  Steger  married  Virginia  Ann  Allen.  He 
was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Alabama,  August  30,  1809,  and 
died  December  29,  1888,  at  Moscow,  Tennessee,  being  buried  in 
Friendship  Cemetery,  Fayette  County,  Tennessee. 

He  married  Virginia  Ann  Allen,  December  19,  1835.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Darling  Allen  and  Caroline  (Maddox)  Allen,  who 
were  married  in  Madison  County,  Alabama,  December  20,  1817. 
Caroline  Maddox  was  the  daughter  of  Wilson  Maddox,  some  of 
whose  descendants  emigrated  to  Texas  after  the  Revolution  and 
•ocated  in  Travis  County.  Virginia  Ann  Allen,  who  married  Edward 
189^S  ^e^er  was  korn  in  1819  and  died  in  Moscow,  Tennessee,  in 

200.  Elizabeth  Steger,  married  Dr.  John  Steger. 

201.  Frances  Steger,  born  1840,  married  in  1866,  Dr.  Robert 
hove  Knox  (born  1830) , surgeon  in  C.  S.  A. 

pt  J-fFerson  Steger,  married  first Park;  second, 

hiizabeth  Parris,  died  in  Moscow,  Tennessee. 

^03.  Robert  Edward  Steger,  married  Elizabeth  Neal  Maples; 
had  s°n’  Commander  Ed  Maples  Steger,  U.  S.  Navy,  retired,  mar- 
ked Mary  Agnes  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  lives  at  1130  N.  Windomere 
btreef Ain ‘Oak  Cliff,  Dallas,  Texas. 

204.  Gus  Ford  Steger,  married  first,  Evelyn  Steger;  second, 
Cora  Peeples;  third,  Lela  Peeples. 

Thomas  Peyton  Steger,  married  Alice  Scales;  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  at  Bonham,  Fannin  County,  Texas.  They  were 
••■arned  in  1873  in  Baldwin,  Mississippi. 

iheir  children: 

, 3°°-  H?rry  Peyton  Steger,  born  1882,  died  1913.  He  was  a 

Lina  e and  famous  writer  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  was  the 
grapher  of  the  famous  O.  Henry. 

301.  Elizabeth  Steger. 
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302.  Edward  Scales  Steger. 

303.  Thomas  Hill  Steger. 

206.  Col.  Edward  Darling  Steger,  lawyer,  farmer  and  promi- 
nent Texas  politician,  affectionately  called  “Col.  Ed.  D.  Steger.” 
He  died  only  recently,  1936.  He  married  Mary  Russell  and  they 
had  two  daughters. 

207.  William  Allen  Steger,  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Lula 
Allen.  She  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  85  and  makes  her  home 
with  her  son: 

304.  Edmund  Harris  Steger,  now  County  Court  Clerk  of  Dal- 
las County,  Texas. 

208.  Virginius  (called  “Virge”)  Steger,  married  first,  Anne 
Tepe;  second,  her  sister,  Ella  Tepe. 

209.  Warren  Steger,  died  in  infancy. 

210.  Helen  Steger,  died  in  infancy. 

The  Steger  family  were  Alsatians  and  were  merchants  of  im- 
portance until  the  edict  of  Nantes,  when  they  fled  to  Holland,  thence 
to  England.  There  is  an  oft-repeated  and  generally  known  tradi- 
tion in  the  family  of  the  romance  in  England  between  William  Hans 
Steger  and  Ann  Parrott,  who,  faced  with  parental  objections  eloped 
and  came  to  American  and  settled  in  Virginia  where  the  father  of 
Hans  had  already  settled,  as  had  members  of  the  Parrott  family. 
Francis  George  Steger  was  probably  the  brother  of  Hans  or  Hance 
Steger,  as  it  is  spelled  in  some  places  on  the  record.  Heinrich  Hans 
Steger,  the  father  of  William  Hans  and  Francis  George  Steger,  mar- 
ried Tralucia  Ginn,  daughter  of  William  Ginn,  probably  of  St. 
Anne’s  Lane.  The  Steger  home  in  Virginia  was  called  “Parrott’s 
Nest.” 


In  the  old  Harris  Cemetery,  near  Chase,  Alabama,  close  to 
Hunsville,  where  Peter  Efford  Bentley,  the  father  of  Henry  Hogue 
Bentley  is  buried,  there  is  one  monument  containing  these  four 
inscription: 

“Col.  Efford  Bentley,  bom  November  1759,  died  July  2,  1837.” 
“Elizabeth  Bentley,  born  August  20,  1773;  died  June  28,  1840.” 
“Lavinia  W.  Roper,  bom  June  8,  1812,  died  December  28,  1840.” 
Frances  T.  Houston,  bom  May  1,  1798,  died  September  5,  1859.” 


In  a later  communication  from  Mrs.  Blanche  Bentley,  of  Mc- 
Minnville, Tennessee,  written  after  we  had  given  her  the  story  of 
her  husband’s  uncle,  Henry  Hogue  Bentley,  she  says: 

“My  husband,  John  Eldridge  Bentley,  has  been  dead  many 
years,  and  I am  the  only  one  left  of  that  generation  to  which  he 
belonged.  My  sons  and  I have  always  been  interested  in  the  fate 
of  Henry  Hogue  Bentley  and  have  tried  to  learn  the  facts  about 
Goliad  and  how  the  men  died  there,  and  where  they  were  buried. 
I have  often  asked  Texans  about  this  and  have  never  yet  found  one, 
until  now,  who  had  definite  information  about  the  matter.  I am 
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forced  to  believe  that  many  of  them  need  enlightening  and  feel 
sure  that  they  will  be  proud  of  this  part  of  their  history  when  they 
learn  what  the  State  is  doing  to  preserve  it.  Wanting  to  be  sure 
in  the  name,  I wrote  to  the  land  office  at  Austin  for  information  and 
have  been  waiting  to  hear  from  them  before  writing  you.  I remem- 
ber my  husband  once  told  me  a young  cousin,  nephew  and  name- 
sake of  Henry  Bentley  had  been  granted  land  on  this  service,  the 
only  allusion  I ever  heard  him  make  to  the  matter,  with  the  addi- 
tional statement  that  this  was  done  by  the  free  and  cordial  consent 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  himself  included.” 


HAYDEN  EDWARDS,  EMPRESARIO 


December  16,  1826,  Hayden  Edwards,  described  by  Texas  His- 
torians as  “An  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  descended 
from  an  old  Southern  family  of  worth  and  honor,”  and  Martin 
Palmer,  “a  native  of  Virginia,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  Kentucky 
and  then  passed  several  adventurous  years  in  Missouri,  on  the 
extreme  frontier”  coming  to  Texas  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  with 
a handful  of  recruits  rode  into  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  a new 
banner  or  flag  streaming  in  the  wind  and  calling  the  citizens  to 
gether,  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Fredonia.  Altogether,  it  is  said, 
there  were  assembled  in  the  town  about  two  hundred  men  enrolled 
as  volunteers  of  the  new  cause,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Edwards 
and  Palmer  took  possession  of  the  Old  Stone  Fort.  Palmer  was 
chosen  as  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  while  Col.  Edwards 
reserved  to  himself  the  position  of  commander  in  chief.  Military 
supremacy  having  been  thus  temporarily  established  in  “Fredonia” 
a council  was  then  assembled,  composed  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  as 
delegates  from  their  respective  tribes,  and  certain  other  persons 
as  representatives  of  the  colonists,  who,  after  due  deliberation,  drew 
up  a treaty  binding  them  to  a “Solemn  Union  League  and  Confed- 
eration, in  Peace  and  War,  to  establish  and  defend  their  mutual 
independence  of  the  Mexican  United  States.”  This  instrument  was 
signed  by  Benjamin  W.  Edwards  (brother  of  Hayden  Edwards)  and 
Harmon  B.  Mayo,  agents  for  the  committee  of  independence,  and 
Richard  Fields  and  John  Dunn  Hunter  agents  for  the  Red  People. 
Ine  agreement  divided  Texas  by  an  East  and  West  line  extending 
rom  Nacogdoches  to  the  Rio  Grande;  all  north  of  it  to  be  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Indians  and  south  of  it  to  belong  to  the  white  people. 

The  embrio  Republic  of  Fredonia  was  short-lived,  and  after  a 
w skirmishes  in  which  first  one  and  the  other  side  came  out 
victorious,  Edwards  and  his  leaders  were  vanquished  and  fled  the 
country  for  the  time  being.  Chief  Richard  Fields  and  John  Dunn 
unter  were  killed  in  January,  it  is  said,  by  some  of  their  own 
^eiP  the  Cherokees — and  Bowles  and  Big  Mush  succeeded  them 
m the  leadership  and  chieftanships  thus  vacated. 

Thus  the  Fredonian  dynasty  rose  and  fell,  under  the  guidance 
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of  Hayden  Edwards  and  his  master  lieutenants.  Texans  and  South- 
erners, generally,  may  be  interested  in  this  bold  and  dashing  cava- 
lier and  the  background  from  which  he  emerged,  to  stage  a single- 
handed  revolution  against  Mexico  and  the  world,  though  it  lasted 
but  a brief  period.  We  start  in  “Old  Virginia.” 

1.  William  Edwards  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Virginia, 
and  moved  over  into  Westmoreland  County.  Later  he  married 
Mary  Hayden,  of  Lancaster  County. 

According  to  tradition  William  Edwards  and  Mary  Hayden  had 
several  children,  but  the  records  of  Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, where  their  children  were  bom  and  where  they  lived,  reveal 
only  the  names  of  two,  viz.: 

100.  Benjamin  Edwards,  who  moved  to  Loudoun  County,  Va. 

101.  Hayden  Edwards,  born  March  16,  1716,  according  to  Saint 
Paul’s  Register. 

101.  Haden  (or  Hayden)  Edwards  married  Penelope  Sanford, 
the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Sanford,  of  England. 

They  moved  to  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  and  settled  on  Chapa- 
wasmic  Creek  in  that  county.  Haden  Edwards  was  a lawyer  and 
served  several  times  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  or  House  of  Dele- 
gates. About  1785,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  after  his  children  were 
all  born,  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky, 
where  he  took  up  a large  amount  of  land.  He  died  near  Paris, 
Kentucky,  July  13,  1803,  and  his  widow  died  in  Logan  County  Ken- 
tucky, in  1809.  They  had  the  following  children: 

200.  Sanford  Edwards,  born  1742,  died  1815.  He  was  a soldier 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  moved  to  South  Carolina. 

201.  John  Edwards,  born  in  Virginia  in  1748,  married  Susan- 
nah Wroe,  daughter  of  Originall  Wroe  and  Jane  Lynne,  of  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia.  He  died  in  Kentucky  in  1837. 

202.  Penelope  Edwards,  born  in  1750,  married  Colonel  William 
Pope. 

203.  Benjamin  Edwards,  bom  in  1752,  married  Margaret  Beall, 
daughter  of  Ninian  Beall,  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  Died 
1826. 

204.  Nancy  Edwards,  bom  1756,  married  General  Charles 
Williams. 

205.  Mary  Edwards,  bom  1758,  married  William  Ashmore  of 
Kentucky. 

206.  Elizabeth  Edwards,  bom  1760,  married  in  Virginia,  in 
1781,  John  Chancellor,  son  of  John  Chancellor  and  his  wife  Jane 
Monroe.  They  moved  to  Orange  County,  Virginia,  where  he  died 
and  she  married,  second,  John  Keeton,  Sr.  She  later  moved  to 
Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  and  died  at  “Forrest  Hall,”  the 
home  her  son’  Mal°r  Sanford  Chancellor,  November  19,  1840. 

207.  George  Edwards,  born  May  7,  1762;  married  in  Kentucky, 
September  11,  1788,  Elizabeth  Monroe,  daughter  of  William  Monroe, 
who,  in  turn,  was  the  son  of  George  Monroe,  who  died  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia,  in  1776.  George  Edwards  died  in  Bour- 
bon County,  Kentucky,  August  30,  1835. 
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201.  John  Edwards  and  his  wife  Susannah  Wroe  were  the 
parents  of 

300.  Hayden  Edwards  leader  of  the  Fredonian  rebellion  in 
Texas  and  President  of  the  Republic  of  Fredonia.  He  was  born 
in  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  August  12,  1771;  died  in  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  August  14,  1849,  aged  78  years.  The  wife  of  Hayden  Edwards, 
grandson  of  the  first  Hayden,  was  Susanna  Beall,  his  cousin,  no 
doubt,  who  was  born  in  Maryland,  April  10,  1774;  died  in  Nacog- 
doches, Texas,  April  6,  1849,  age  75  years.  They  are  both  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Nacogdoches.  See  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  of  this  maga- 
zine. 300.  Hayden  Edwards  and  wife  Susanna  Beall  had,  as  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  children: 

400.  John  Edwards,  married  and  had  one  daughter,  Susan 

Edwards,  who  married Garrett,  Houston,  Texas. 

401.  Hayden  H.  Edwards,  known  as  “General  Hayden  H.  Ed- 
wards,” married  Sarah  M.  Forbes,  she  was  born  February  17,  1822, 
and  died  June  22,  1880,  at  58  years  of  age.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Forbes,  who  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1798,  and  died 
in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  June  22,  1880,  and  her  mother  was  Emily 
Sophia  Forbes. 

402.  Susan  Wroe  Edwards,  married  Frost  Thom. 

403.  Jane  B.  Edwards,  married Hart. 

404.  Elizabeth  F.  Edwards,  married  Harmon  B.  Mayo. 

405.  Margaret  Edwards,  married  first,  Carter  H.  Harrison; 
second,  Willis  L.  Reeves. 

Children  by  Carter  H.  Harrison: 

500.  Thomas  B.  Harrison. 

501.  Charter  H.  Harrison,  Jr. 

502.  Susan  E.  Harrison,  married Caldwell. 

503.  Mary  A.  B.  Harrison,  married  A.  B.  Rogers. 

Children  by  Willis  L.  Reeves: 

504.  Willis  Brewer  Reeves. 

505.  Haden  Edwards  Reeves. 

401.  General  Hayden  H.  Edwards  and  his  wife  Sarah  M. 
Forbes  had  more  than  one  child,  but  we  have  only  found  the  name 
of  one  to- wit: 

506.  Haden  H.  Edwards  Jr.,  bom  December  1,  1858,  died 
December  9,  1877,  age  19  years.  The  inscription  on  his  monument 
indicates  that  it  was  erected  by  other  surviving  brothers  or  sisters. 

301.  Benjamin  W.  Edwards,  brother  of  Hayden  Edwards,  also 
a son  of  201.  John  Edwards,  was  a Mississippian,  and  died  while  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  that  state.  He  came  to  Nacogdoches  and 
assisted  his  brother  in  his  “Fredonian”  revolution  and  to  help  him 
in  the  preservation  of  his  property.  We  have  been  unable  as  yet 
to  find  other  children  of  201.  John  Edwards  and  wife,  although 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  were  others  that  are  not  disclosed  by 
the  records.  This  family  lived  in  Kentucky. 

207.  George  Edwards,  youngest  son  of  101.  Hayden  Edwards, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Monroe  in  Kentucky  in  1788,  was  the  father  of 

302.  Monroe  Edwards,  who  also  came  to  Texas.  He  was  a 
first  cousin  of  Hayden  and  Benjamin  W.  Edwards. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  DANIEL  OF 
YORK  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 


The  earliest  ancestors  of  this  family,  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge,  is  John  Daniel,  I,  of  York.  He  came  from  England  to 
Virginia  prior  to  1653,  and  settled  in  York  County.  At  about  the 
same  time,  William,  Hugh,  and  Darby  Daniel  came  over.  It  is 
likely  that  they  were  in  some  way  related.  William  Daniel  settled 
in  Middlesex  County.  He  had  a large  family,  and  left  many  des- 
cendants, who  are  known  as  the  Middlesex  Daniels. 

John  Daniel,  I,  of  York,  died  in  1689.  His  will,  which  he 
signed  January  5,  1685  86,  was  proven  May  24,  1689.  He  appointed 
his  wife  (Mary)  Executrix,  but  does  not  mention  her  by  name.  It 
is  evident  that  he  married  after  coming  to  Virginia,  where  he  had 
been  living  more  than  32  years,  as  his  children  were  minors  when 
he  made  his  will.  His  children  were: 

My  oldest  son  John , my  son  William  , my  eldest 

daughter  (not  named) , but  to  “my  youngest  daughter  Mary,  two 
silver  spoons.”  He  asked  that  his  “two  loving  friends,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Buck  and  Mr.  Edward  Bruce,  looked  after  his  children,  should 
their  mother  die.” 

John  Daniel,  II,  of  York,  married  Anne  Williams.  They  had 
five  children.  His  will  was  proven  May  18,  1724. 

To  my  oldest  son,  John,  one-half  of  the  tract  of  land  I bought 
in  Hanover  of  John  Bryant,  where  he  is  now  seated,  or  the  planta- 
tion in  York  where  I now  live.” 

“The  one  he  does  not  choose  to  my  son  Williams  Daniel. 

To  my  son  James,  the  other  half  of  the  Hanover  tract. 

To  my  daughter,  Sarah  Barksdale,  a negro  named  Tom. 

“To  my  sister,  Elizabeth  Crutchfield,  50  shillings. 

“To  my  son,  John,  a negro  named  Tom. 

To  my  son,  Williams,  a negro  named'Will. 

“To  my  son,  James,  a negro  named  Jennie. 

“The  balance  of  my  estate  to  be  divided  between  my  sons: 
John,  Williams,  and  James,  and  my  daughter  Hannah.” 

The  daughter,  Hannah  Daniel,  was  a minor,  and  chose  Tarleton 
Fleming  as  her  guardian.  The  daughter,  Sarah,  was  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Barksdale.  The  sister,  Elizabeth  Crutchfield,  was  the  eld  ' * 

daughter  of  John  Daniel,  I,  of  York,  who  was  not  mentioned  b> 
name  in  her  father’s  will. 

Daniel  was  already  “seated”  on  the  Hanover  tract, 
and  his  name  no  longer  appears  on  the  York  records,  it  is  believed 
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that  he  chose  the  Hanover  tract,  and  that  Williams  inherited  the 
family  home  in  York.  Williams  married  Elizabeth  (Watkins) 
Woodson,  widow  of  Jacob  Woodson.  They  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  He  died  in  1775  in  Cumberland  County,  where  his  will 
is  recorded.  Senator  John  Warwick  Daniel  of  Virginia,  was  one  of 
his  descendants,  who  are  known  as  the  Cumberland  Daniels. 

John  Daniel  married  Anne  Williams,  probably  a cousin,  or  in 
some  way  related  to  his  mother,  who  had  the  same  name.  He  was 
a man  of  very  high  temper,  and  an  over-bearing  disposition.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  Court  Records,  where  his  name  is  frequently 
found  as  a party  to  suits  and  litigation.  The  following  note,  copied 
from  the  records  of  Goochland,  a county  adjoining  Hanover,  con- 
firms this  opinion: 

“March,  1734,  John  Daniel  sued  John  Williams.”  The  next 
note  is  dated  January,  1735.: 

“The  Governor  having  wrote  a letter  to  the  Court  relating  to 
the  cause  depending  between  John  Daniel  and  John  Williams,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  clerk  do  answer  the  same  by  truly  stating  the 
case  to  His  Honor.” 

John  Williams  won  the  case.  During  the  trial  John  Daniel  lost 
his  temper. 

“John  Daniel,  for  unbecoming  language  in  Court,  is  bound  over, 
under  penalty,  to  keep  the  peace  for  a year  and  a day,”  though  he 
pleaded  “an  indisposition  of  mind.” 

James  Daniel,  who  inherited  “the  other  half  of  the  Hanover 
tract,”  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Daniel,  II,  of  York.  In  1735, 
he  and  William  Woodson  patented  400  acres  on  the  Soak-Arse 
branch  of  Willis  Creek  in  Goochland  County.  In  1743  they  divided 
this  land,  and  at  some  later  time  James  Daniel  sold  his  share  to  his 
brother,  Williams  Daniel,  who  held  it  until  his  death,  when  he  left 
it  to  his  son  William.  In  1748  the  County  of  Cumberland  was 
formed  from  part  of  Goochland,  and  this  land  was  then  within  the 
boundaries  of  Cumberland  County. 

In  1740  James  Daniel  of  the  Soak- Arse  Run  was  appointed 
Constable.  He  must  have  made  a very  good  and  capable  officer, 
for  three  years  later  he  was  promoted  and  made  Sheriff  of  Gooch- 
land with  William  Woodson  as  security  on  his  bond.  There  are  no 
records  to  show  how  long  he  remained  in  office,  before  removing 
to  Prince  Edward  County.  There  he  lived  in  Saint  Patrick's  Parish, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  Buffalo  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a member.  His  wife  was  Jean  Kelso,  a sister  of 
Colonel  Robert  Kelso  of  Prince  Edward,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

James  Daniel  died  in  1763,  aged  about  65  years.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Old  Buffalo  Churchyard,  but  there  is  no  marker  to  his  grave, 
and  it  can  not  now  be  located.  He  must  have  been  much  older  than 
Jean,  as  their  children  were  small  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his 
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will  he  made  a proviso:  “If  my  wife  Jean  meary,”  and  another  “if 
she  continue  a widow.”  His  will  was  signed  March  25,  1763  when 

a SiCr£oand  weak  in  b°dy/’  and  proven  sixteen  days  later 

April  10,  1763,  at  a Court  held  for  Prince  Edward  County.  He 
named  his  wife  Jean  and  his  oldest  son  James  as  executors. 

To  each  of  his  three  sons,  James,  John  and  William,  he  left  a 
plantation  of  several  hundred  acres,  a horse  and  saddle,  and  “a 
bedding  of  clothes.  To  each  of  his  three  daughters,  Margaret  Marv 
and  Jean,  a horse  and  saddle,  and  “a  child’s  part  of  all  my’  move- 
ables equal  with  their  mother.” 

Margaret  married  Colonel  Francis  Coleman,  who  during  the 
Revolution  was  an  officer  in  Washington’s  command. 

Mary  married,  January  2,  1773,  Samuel  Ewing,  with  John 
Morton  as  security.  Of  Jean,  no  further  record. 

v /1st  arCr°S?  ther  Prince  Edward  County  line,  in  Charlotte  County. 

ved  the  family  of  James  Cunningham,  whose  wife  was  Anne,  the 
daughter  °f  Reverend  John  Thomson,  an  early  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. they  had  a large  and  mteresting  family,  consisting  of  three 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sons  of  James  and  Jean  Daniel  found 
these  girls  very  attractive  and  each  chose  one  of  them  for  his  bride. 
James  Daniel  married  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  about  1768 

~ m u rTmel  ™a,fried  Sarah>  who  was  then  the  “relict  of  Samuel 
Caldwell,  deceased.” 

M ilharn  Daniel,  in  1779,  married  Hannah  the  youngest  daughter. 
James  Daniel  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a private  in  Captain 
omas  Watkms  troop  of  dragoons,  General  Sawyer’s  Brigade. 
tr°°P  was  organized  in  Prince  Edward  in  1780  by  Captain  Wat- 
Kms.  He  ofiered  his  company  of  cavalry  to  Colonel  Lee,  and  dc- 
sire  0 be  enrolled  in  his  “Legion.”  The  troop  presented  a plain 
and  unattractive  appearance,  and  his  application  was  rejected.  Sub- 
sequen  events  proved  to  Colonel  Lee  that  he  had  acted  unwisely, 
and  af.er  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  in  March,  1781,  he 

vuPneSSed  a..deslr®  that  the  troop  should  join  him,  which  Captain 
Watkins  indignantly  declined. 

„ l ^fte5 1 action  at  Guilford,  “Colonel  George  Washington  wrote 
a letter  to  Captain  Watkins,  in  which  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the 
Prince  Edward  troop  was  extolled,  and  their  commander  highly 
commended.  (Recollections  of  Henry  Watkins  Allen.) 

„„„  ,n  addition  to  his  service  in  the  army,  James  Daniel  furnished 
. j wheat  and  beef  to  the  army,  as  did  his  brothers,  John 

and  William.  A bounty  warrant  to  James  Daniel  for  100  pounds 
ContinentEd,  'for  one  horse  4 years  old,  4 feet  11  inches  high,  blooded 
and  well  formed,  was  signed  by  H.  W.  Archer,  Com.  (Bountv 
mand)ntS  °f  Prmce  Edward  County,  Virginia  State  Library,  Rich- 

f Danid>  1750-1830,  served  under  Colonel  Henry  Skipworih 

ot  Caroline  County,  in  the  Revolution.  The  service  record  of  Wil- 
a-  has  not  been  found,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  also  served. 

,V  me  southern  Daniels  who  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution, 
mere  were  six  James  Daniels’,  sixteen  John  Daniels’,  and  nine  Wil- 
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liam  Daniel’s.  (Heinneman’s  List,  Tyler  14.)  The  number  of  sol- 
diers of  the  same  name  makes  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  another. 

Conditions  were  rather  unsettled  in  Virginia  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Revolution.  Many  new  immigrants  were  coming  in, 
the  price  of  land  had  soared,  and  taxes  were  high.  Many  of  the 
neighbors  and  friends  of  James  Daniel  had  sold  their  holdings  and 
moved  to  Georgia,  where  much  new,  rich  land  had  been  opened 
to  settlement.  In  1791,  James  Daniel  and  his  brother  William  sold 
their  estates  in  Prince  Edward  and  also  moved  to  Georgia,  where 
James  had  bought  land  in  1787  in  Wilkes  County  in  partnership 
with  Joseph  Park,  one  of  his  neighbors.  William  Daniel  bought 
land  in  Greene  County,  on  which  he  settled. 

James  Daniel  prospered  in  Georgia,  and  accumulated  an  estate 
of  thousands  of  acres,  and  numerous  slaves.  His  home  was  located 
in  Oglethorpe  County,  but  his  plantation  extended  into  Greene, 
Wilkes  and  Taliferro  counties.  He  was  designated  as  “James 
Daniel  of  Oglethorpe.”  He  died  in  1821,  aged  about  75  years.  His 
will  was  probated  in  Wilkes  County,  November  5th,  1821.  Plis  sons, 
Cunningham,  John  T.,  and  Samuel,  were  his  executors. 

He  was  an  elder  in  the  Old  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church,  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  of  that  denomination  in  Georgia.  The  follow- 
ing note  is  copied  from  Miss  Bowen’s  History  of  Wilkes  County: 

“When  the  Presbyterians  built  their  new  church  at  Woodstock, 
they  had  new  elders,  one  going  to  the  second  Salem.  Robert  C. 
Daniel,  a son  of  Cunningham  Daniel,  became  an  elder,  and  after 
his  death,  his  son  William,  and  afterwards  his  son  John  Daniel, 
became  elders,  the  latter  now  (1880)  holding  office.  The  four  gen- 
erations of  Daniels,  in  direct  succession: 

James  Daniel, 

Cunningham  Daniel, 

Robert  C.  Daniel  and  his  sons, 

William  and  John  Daniel, 

ha^^emd  the  old  church,  which  was  called  Liberty,  Salem  and 
Wooastock.  This  family  of  Daniels  have  been  elders  in  this  church 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  without  interval.” 


WILLIAM  DANIEL  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

William  Daniel,  youngest  son  of  James  and  Jean  (Kelso) 
Daniel  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  was  born  in  1757.  In 
1779  he  married  Hannah,  the  youngest  daughter  of  James  and 
Anne  (Thomson)  Cunningham  of  Charlotte  County,  Virginia. 

William  Daniels’  name  is  found  on  the  list  of  Bounty  Warrants 
of  Prince  Edwards  County,  Virginia,  for  supplies  furnished  the 
Continental  Army. 

William  and  Hannah  Daniel  had  the  following  children: 
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1.  James  Daniel. 

2.  Anne,  married  Dr.  John  T.  (Thomson)  Sankey,  1801. 

3.  Jane,  married  Dr.  A.  B.  Linton. 

4.  Samuel  C.  Daniel,  died  1818,  in  Madison,  Georgia. 

5.  William  Daniel. 

6.  Mary,  married  Major  John  G.  Colbert. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Hannah  Daniel  is  not  known.  In  1807 
William  Daniel  married  (Mrs.)  Sarah  Pettus  of  Wilkes  County, 
Georgia.  He  died  in  1816.  His  will  is  on  record  in  Greene  County! 
His  sons,  James  and  Samuel  C.  Daniel  and  Dr.  Linton  were  his 
executors. 

5.  William  Daniel,  born  January  17,  1797,  died  February  23, 
1880.  He  represented  Green  County  in  the  State  Legislature  of 
Georgia  for  three  terms,  1839,  1840,  1841.  In  1817  he  married  Sarah 
Daniel,  a cousin.  She,  and  the  six  children  born  to  them,  died  prior 
to  1853.  He  married  second,  Sarah  Jane  Watts.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them: 


Mary  Jane,  born  1855,  married  A.  P.  Fluker. 
Samuel  C.,  born  1856,  died  1874. 


3.  Jane  Daniel,  born  February  28,  1789,  died  August  16,  1829, 
was  the  first  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  Brown  Linton,  1783-1858.  He 
married  second,  Miss  Cheney,  of  Penheld,  Georgia,  where  he  is 
buried.  There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage: 

Children  of  A.  B.  and  Jane  (Daniel)  Linton: 

1.  Mary  C.  Linton  married  William  Bacon. 

2.  Henry  Hill  Linton. 

3.  John  S.  Linton,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  married  first  Cordelia  Golding; 
second  Lucy  Ann  Hull,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Hull. 

4.  Julia  Hill  Linton. 

5.  Annie  Linton,  1827-1895,  married  Thomas  Sparks. 

• A Sarnuei  Daniel  Linton,  C.  S.  A,  born  1817,  died  1896,  mar- 
ried 1847  Mary  Wingfield  Cunningham. 

. 7.  William  Alexander  Linton,  1825  - 1861,  married  Indiana 
Grimes. 


JAMES  AND  ELIZABETH  (CUNNINGHAM)  DANIEL. 

James  Daniel,  oldest  son  of  James  and  Jean  (Kelso)  Daniel, 
was  born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  about  1746-7.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  the  oldest  daughter  of  James  and  Anne  (Thom- 

i Charlotte  County,  Virginia.  They  had  eleven 

children,  eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  as  follows: 

J?mes  Daniel>  Jr.,  born  about  1769,  died  1816,  married 
1/90  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Park  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Vir- 
ginia. They  had  five  daughters: 

2.  Charlotte  Daniel,  married  January  13,  1810,  Joseph  Foster. 

3.  Jane  Daniel,  married  November  26,  1824,  William  N.  Jack- 

son.  ’ 

4.  Margaret  Daniel,  married  March  2,  1824,  Wm.  Daniel  San- 
key, a cousin. 
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5.  Sarah  Daniel,  married  William  Daniel,  son  of  William  and 
Hannah  (Clnningham)  Daniel,  a cousin. 

6.  Mary  Daniel,  married  Harrison  Hix  Watts. 

Mary  Daniel,  widow  of  James  Daniel,  Jr.,  died  in  1845  in 
Greene  County,  Georgia,  where  her  will  is  recorded. 

(2)  . Cunningham  Daniel,  bom  about  1771,  married  Jane  Cof- 
fee, sister  of  General  John  Coffee,  of  Telfair  County,  Georgia.  They 
had  five  children  who  grew  to  maturity: 

7.  Robert  C.  Daniel,  married  Elizabeth  Favor  of  Wilkes  County, 
Georgia,  in  1828.  Children  known:  William  and  John  Daniel. 

8.  Samuel  E.  Daniel,  married  Mary  K Slayton  of  Washington 
County,  Georgia. 

9.  Elizabeth  A.  Daniel,  married  David  McJunkin,  1828. 

10.  Emmeline  Daniel,  married  John  Goodrum,  1832. 

11.  Mary  Daniel,  married  Edmond  Butler,  1833. 

Jane  E.  Daniel,  widow  of  Cunningham  Daniel,  died  in  Wilkes 
County,  Georgia,  in  1847.  Her  will  is  recorded  in  that  county. 

(The  following  note  is  copied  from  Goode’s  Virginia  Cousins: 
“Amaziah  C.  Daniel,  son  of  Mary  E.  and  Samuel  E.  Daniel,  married 
Elizabeth  Dillard  of  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia.  Children:  John 
Grier  Daniel  married  Emma  Hilman  of  McDuffey  County,  Georgia; 
John  F .,  Mary,  Curtis,  Emma  F.,  and  Jennie  Lee  Daniel.  Samuel 
Alexander  Dillard  Daniel  married  Rebecca  Bird  of  Taliaferro  Coun- 
ty,  Georgia.  Sarah  Cornelia  Daniel  married  Julius  Carleton  of 
Union  Point,  Georgia.) 

(3) .  John  Thomson  Daniel,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Virginia,  January  29th,  1773,  married  Anne  Hannah,  who  was  bom 
July  31,  1777,  the  daughter  of  Anne  (Cunningham)  and  George 
Hannah,  the  niece  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  (Cunningham)  Daniel. 
They  were  the  parents  of  five  children: 

12.  James  Andrew  Daniel,  born  August  22,  1806,  died  young. 

13.  William  H.  Daniel,  bom  1808,  died  1837;  married  Novem- 

ber 15,  1827,  Adeline  Moore,  daughter  of  Hugh  Moore  of  Greene 
C°unty,  Georgia.  Children:  Martha  Anne,  bom  1828,  married 

John  Scott.  John  W.  Daniel,  bom  December  30,  1830,  married 
first,  Mary  E.  Beman;  second,  Martha  Moore  Rankin,  a cousin. 

14.  Oscar  Daniel  (C.S.A.)  died  in  Texas,  1870.. 

15.  Wm.  Hugh  Daniel  married  Serena  Carter  of  Smith  County, 
Texas;  died  1882,  in  Austin,  Texas. 

16.  Eliza  Ann  Daniel,  born  1811,  died  1836;  married  Thomas 
B.  King. 

17.  Jane  Cunningham  Daniel,  bom  1813,  died  1845;  married 
John  B.  Lennard,  1835,  had  five  children: 

Mary  Ann  Lennard,  married  A.  M.  Kendrick  of  Coosa  County, 
Alabama. 

Wm.  Daniel  Lennard,  died  of  fever  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

Thomas  Lennard,  killed  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  in 
tne  Confederate  Army. 

Eliza  Jane  Leonard,  married  A.  M.  Kendrick,  widowed  husband 
her  sister,  Mary  Ann  Kendrick,  deceased. 
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18.  Mary  Ann  Daniel,  born  1817,  married  Joseph  W.  Billups. 
They  had  five  children:  Elizabeth,  John,  Mary,  Early,  Virginia  and 
Frances  Billups. 

(4) .  William  T.  Daniel,  born  1775,  died  1815,  married  1809 
Elizabeth  Bell,  daughter  of  George  and  Rebecca  Bell  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia.  They  had  one  child,  Elizabeth  William 
Daniel,  who,  with  her  widowed  mother,  returned  to  Virginia,  where 
she  married  in  1836  Benjamin  William  Womack  of  Prince  Edward. 
Elizabeth  Daniel,  widow  of  William  T.  Daniel,  died  in  Charlotte 
County,  Virginia,  in  1856. 

(5)  . Jane  Daniel.  No  record  of  her  later  than  1834,  when  she 
is  recorded  as  being  a member  of  the  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wilkes  County  (Bowen) . 

(6)  . Sarah  Daniel,  married  Josiah  Ellington,  Jr.,  who  died  in 
1820.  They  had  five  children: 

19.  William  B.  Ellington,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  James  K. 
and  Violet  (Bell)  Daniel,  of  Greene  County,  Georgia. 

20.  Simeon  Ellington,  married  Mary  Langdon  of  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty, Georgia,  in  1831. 

21.  Thomas  P.  Ellington,  Sarah  Jane  Ellington,  and  James  El- 
lington, no  further  record. 

Sarah  Daniel  Ellington,  their  mother,  died  in  1828. 

(?)  Daughter,  name  unknown,  who  married  John  Colbert, 
and  died  prior  to  1819,  at  which  time  her  father  signed  his  will,  in 
which  he  left  a legacy  to  “my  son-in-law  John  Colbert.”  It  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  William  Daniel  of  Greene  County,  Georgia, 
brother  of  James  of  Ogelthorpe,  also  left  a legacy  to  his  son-in-law 
John  Colbert,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  Mary  Daniel,  then 
deceased. 

(8)  Samuel  Daniel,  died  in  1823,  and  his  will  being  recorded 
m Greene  County,  Georgia.  He  married  in  1808  Mary  Evans  of 
Hancock  County,  Georgia.  Children: 

22.  Henry  F.  Daniel,  married  Martha  Selina  Moore,  daugh- 
U • Moore,  two  daughters:  Frances  Goulding  Daniel,  mar- 

ranc*s  Bellingslea,  and  Cornelia,  who  married  Rev.  William 
Walker  Morrison,  a Presbyterian  minister. 

23.  James  A.  Daniel,  died  single,  killed  by  a drunken  Irish 
shoemaker,  and  Amanda  Daniel,  of  whom  there  is  no  further  record. 

i <9>  ^lomas  Daniel,  a merchant,  died  single  and  without  issue, 
m 182o  However,  it  is  possible  that  he  had  been  married  and 
widowed.  One  Thomas  Daniel  married  Eliza  Ann  Neal  in  Wilkes 
County,  September  1,  1818.  As  there  is  no  record  of  another 
Ihomas  Daniel  of  that  time  and  place,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
Ihomas,  the  son  of  James  Daniel  of  Oglethorpe. 

(10)  Richard  S.  (Sankey)  Daniel,  died  in  1818,  married 
Nancy,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Ellington,  Sr.  They  had  one  child, 
Frances  Elizabeth  Daniel,  who  married  Charles  Baird  of  Autauga 
County,  Alabama.  He  died  “in  the  Province  of  Texas,”  prior  to 
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1S37.  Nancy  Daniel,  the  widow,  married  in  1820,  Wm.  S.  Morgan. 

(11)  David  C.  Daniel,  married  in  1818,  Margaret  Findlay.  No 
record  of  their  family. 


JOHN  DANIEL  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

John  Daniel,  the  son  of  James  and  Jean  (Kelso)  Daniel,  born 
1750,  died  1830,  married  1777  Sarah,  widow  of  Samuel  Caldwell, 
daughter  of  James  and  Anne  (Thomson)  Cunningham  of  Char- 
lotte County,  Virginia.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution,  having 
served  under  Colonel  Henry  Skipwith,  of  Caroline  County. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  children  of  John  and  Sarah  Daniel, 
as  copied  from  his  will,  which  was  signed  in  1827,  probated  in  1830. 
Since  there  is  no  mention  of  Sarah,  his  wife,  in  his  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  she  died  prior  to  1827. 

1.  Son,  James  K.  Daniel. 

2.  Daughter,  Betsey  Ann  Redd,  wife  of  William  Redd. 

3.  Daughter,  Jane  Calhoun,  wife  of  Adam  Calhoun. 

4.  Daughter,  Sallie  Stewart,  deceased,  wife  of  Lloyd  Stewart. 

5.  Daughter,  Polly  (Mary)  McDearman,  wife  of  James  Mc- 
Dearman. 

6.  Daughter,  Margaret  Porter,  deceased,  wife  of  Rezin  Porter. 

7.  Daughter,  Frances  Matthews,  wife  of  William  Matthews. 

8.  Son,  Samuel  J.  Daniel,  said  to  have  died  single. 

For  many  years  John  Daniel  was  an  elder  in  the  Old  Buffalo 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Prince  Edward  County. 


JAMES  K.  DANIEL  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

James  Kelso  Daniel  was  the  oldest  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Cun- 
ningham) Daniel  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  where  he  was 
born  in  1778.  In  1805  he  married  Violet  Bell,  theh  daughter  of 
George  and  Rebecca  Bell  of  Prince  Edward  County.  Violet  Bell 
was  bom  September  5,  1785,  died  in  Green  County,  Georgia,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1844. 

James  K.  Daniel  died  in  1845,  his  will  being  filed  for  probate 
in  Greene  County,  July  5,  1845. 

The  following  record  of  the  family  of  James  K.  and  Violet 
(Bell)  Daniel  is  compiled  from  the  records  of  Greene  County,  the 
will  of  James  K.  Daniel,  and  tombstone  inscriptions  in  the  private 
burial  grounds  of  the  Porter-Daniel  families,  and  the  Greenesboro 
Cemetery. 

Sons: 

1.  William  R.  Daniel,  bom  April  11,  1821,  died  May  3,  1843. 

2.  Oliver  Porter  Daniel,  bom  April  11,  1821,  twin  of  above, 
died  March  28,  1882,  an  officer  in  the  C.  S.  A.  Married  first  June 
13,  1848,  Fanny  Clark,  one  son,  Clark  Daniel;  second,  Jane  Vic- 
toria Cone,  November  2,  1858.  After  his  death,  his  widow  married 
doel  A.  Billups. 
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3.  Thomas  Stocks  Daniel,  born  May  8,  1825,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1846. 

4.  James  K.  Daniel,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Gibson,  May  23,  1837. 
Died  March  28,  1851. 

5.  Samuel  C.  Daniel,  born  October  16,  1830;  died  March  21 
1876. 

Daughters: 

6.  Euphrasia  Daniel. 

7.  Sarah  Daniel,  married  Isaac  Watts  Waddell,  September  15, 
1831.  Children:  James  D.  Waddell,  married  Medora  Sparks.  Eliza- 
beth P.,  married  Mr.  Stetze.  Mary,  married  R.  P.  Lester.  John  O., 
married  Ella  C.  Peck.  Isaac  W.,  married  G.  Blackwell. 

8.  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Foster. 

9.  Jane,  wife  of  William  B.  Ellington,  grandson  of  James 
Daniel  of  Oglethorpe.  A daughter,  Antionette,  died  young. 


JOHN  T.  DANIEL  OF  TALIAFERRO  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

John  T.  Daniel,  the  third  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cun- 
ningham) Daniel,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia. 
January  29,  1773.  He  was  named  for  his  mother’s  maternal  grand- 
father, Rev.  John  Thomson,  1690-1753,  a Presbyterian  minister,  who 
came  from  County  Down,  Ireland,  to  America  in  1715. 

John  T.  Daniel  married  his  cousin,  Anne  Hannah,  daughter  of 
George  and  Anne  (Cunningham)  Hannah.  She  was  born*  in  Char- 
lotte County,  Virginia,  July  31,  1777,  died  in  1837,  in  Taliaferro 
County,  Georgia.  She  and  John  T.  were  members  of  the  Old 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  in  Greene  County,  Georgia.  They 
are  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  this  historic  old  church,  with  live 
other  members  of  their  family. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Anne  and  John  T.  Daniel: 

1.  James  Andrew  Daniel,  born  August  22,  1806,  died  young. 

2.  William  H.  Daniel,  1808-1837. 

3.  Eliza  Ann  Daniel,  1811-1836,  married  Thomas  B.  King. 

4.  Jane  Cunningham  Daniel,  1813-1845,  married  Major  John 
Borum  Lennard.  Children:  William  Daniel  ‘and  Thomas  C.  Len- 
nard,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War;  Mary  Ann,  married 
Major  A.  M.  Kendrick;  Eliza  Jane,  married  A.  M.  Kendrick,  her 
sister’s  widowed  husband;  Sarah  Frances,  married  John  A.  Smith 
of  Coosa  County,  Alabama. 

5.  Mary  Ann  Daniel,  born  1817,  married  1835  Joseph  W.  Bil- 
lups of  Athens,  Georgia.  Children:  Elizabeth,  John,  Early,  Mary. 
Virginia,  and  Frances  Billups. 

John  T.  Daniel  died  in  1845,  aged  72  years.  He  was  survived 
by  two  daughter:  Jane  C.  Lennard  and  Mary  Ann  Billups,  and  their 
children,  and  the  children  of  his  son,  William  H.  Daniel,  deceased. 
His  will,  disposing  of  a large  estate,  was  probated  in  Taliaferro 
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County.  His  sons-in-law,  J.  B.  Lennard  and  Joseph  W.  Billups, 
and  nephew,  William  B.  Ellington,  whom  he  had  reared,  were  his 
executors. 

William  H.  Daniel,  1808-1837,  married  November  15,  1827, 
Adeline  Moore.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Martha  (Fitz- 
gerald) Moore,  who  came  to  Georgia  from  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina,  about  1810.  Hugh  Moore  was  an  elder  in  Old 
Bethany,  and  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  White  Plains 
Academy,  which  was  chartered  in  1833. 

William  H.  and  Adeline  Daniel  had  four  children: 

6.  Martha  Ann  Daniel,  born  1828,  married -John  Scott.  Chil- 
dren: Eugene,  John,  Oscar,  and  Adeline  Scott. 

7.  John  W.  Daniel. 

8.  Oscar  S.  Daniel,  C.S.A.,  died  in  Texas  in  1870. 

9.  William  Hugh  Daniel,  C.S.A.,  married  1861  Serena  Carter, 
Smith  County,  Texas.  Five  children.  Died  Austin,  Texas,  1880. 

Adeline  (Moore)  Daniel  married  second,  Kindred  Jack  of 
Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  Daniel 
and  Emmeline  Jack.  After  his  death  in  1845,  she  married  (third) 
her  brother-in-law,  James  Carter  King,  whose  first  wife  was  her 
sister,  Elizabeth  Moore. 

John  W.  Daniel  was  bom  in  Greene  County,  Georgia,  December 
30,  1830.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  was 
dearly  beloved  by  the  men  of  his  regiment,  who  never  forgot  his 
kindness  and  consideration  during  those  heart-breaking  years  of 
the  war. 

He  enlisted  at  Tyler,  Texas,  December  23,  1861,  in  Company 
M,  13th  Regiment  of  Texas  Volunteers.  In  April  1862,  this  com- 
pany was  transferred  to  the  15th  Texas  Infantry,  and  became  Com- 
pany H of  that  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  elected  Major.  In  1864 
he  was  wounded,  and  given  60  days  sick  leave.  In  April,  1864,  he 
was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  continued  in  the  service  until 
surrender.  He  suffered  every  hardship  and  privation  that  the  hum- 
blest private  in  the  ranks  endured,  and  their  meager  fare  was  his 
fare.  For  months  they  had  not  even  salt  to  season  their  scanty 
food.  Only  men  of  the  very  highest  character  could  have  kept 
up  their  morale  under  such  circumstances. 

In  1852  John  W.  Daniel  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Beman,  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  H.  and  Frances  Julia  Ann  (Cone)  Beman. 
Their  first  child,  and  only  son,  was  born  in  April,  1853,  and  died 
the  following  year.  Two  daughters,  Annie,  1854-1884,  and  Frances, 
1856-1921,  were  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  their  father  was  engaged 
m the  mercantile  business. 

, I*1  1858,  the  family  moved  to  Texas.  They  were  accompanied 

by  Mary  Daniel’s  mother,  then  a widow,  and  her  son,  Henry  A. 
Beman,  and  by  the  brothers  of  John  V/.  Daniel,  Oscar  A.  and 
'•uiiam  H.  Daniel.  These  two  last  named  escorted  a caravan  of 
^•agons,  teams,  stock,  and  more  than  100  slaves,  from  Georgia  to 
exas.  The  trip  over-land  required  more  than  three  month’s  time. 

The  women  of  the  family,  with  the  children  and  their  nurse, 
accompanied  by  the  head  of  the  family,  came  by  ship  to  New 
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Orleans,  where  they  transferred  to  another  vessel  to  complete  the 
voyage  to  Texas.  They  were  not  entirely  among  strangers  when 
they  finally  reached  their  new  home  in  Smith  County.  Several 
families  from  Georgia  had  preceded  them  to  Texas,  among  them 
the  Carters,  Hubbards,  and  a Daniel  family.  They  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Garden  Valley,  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Tyler, 
where  there  was  then  a good  school,  a Presbyterian  Church,  a 
Masonic  Hall  and  a general  merchandise  store.  (Texas  Almanac, 
1859.) 

The  hardships  of  pioneering  in  a new  country  were  too  severe 
for  the  delicately  nurtured  Mary  Daniel,  who  died  soon  after  com- 
ing to  Texas.  Her  mother  continued  with  the  family  until  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  she  and  her  son,  with  the  two  little 
girls,  returned  to  Georgia. 

In  1867,  Colonel  Daniel,  then  a hardy,  seasoned  veteran,  re- 
turned to  Georgia,  and  married  his  cousin,  Martha  Moore  Rankin, 
the  daughter  of  his  mother’s  sister,  Mary  Moore,  who  married  David 
Rankin.  His  daughters  were  then  11  and  13  years  old,  and  they 
came  with  him  and  his  wife,  back  to  Texas. 

Finding  it  hard  to  cultivate  his  plantation  with  free  labor, 
Colonel  Daniel  sold  his  land  in  Smith  County,  and  bought  a farm 
in  Dallas  County.  It  is  said  that  the  purchase  price  for  this  land, 
160  acres,  was  a wagon  and  team  of  mules.  Be  that  as  it  may — he 
set  about  to  establish  a new  home  for  his  family. 

The  family  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
orphaned  children  of  his  brother,  Oscar  Daniel.  A short  time  later 
the  doors  were  again  opened  to  admit  five  more  children,  the 
motherless  family  of  his  brother,  Wliliam  H.  Daniel,  their  ages 
ranging  from  an  infant  of  a few  weeks  to  twelve  years  old. 

Colonel  Daniel  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from 
Dallas  County,  which  position  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and 
credit  to  his  constituents.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  under  Governor  Ireland,  and  instituted  reforms  in 
the  prison  system  which  endeared  him  to  the  prisoners.  Later  he 
was  Special  Agent  of  the  Land  Office  in  Washington  during  Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s  administration,  being  located  in  Watertown,  South 
Dakota. 

Colonel  Daniel  died  January  5,  1905,  while  on  a visit  in  Georgia. 
He  was  buried  in  Old  Bethany  Churchyard,  on  the  plot  with  his 
father,  William  H.  Daniel,  and  his  grandparents,  John  T.  and  Anne 
Daniel. 


COL.  JAMES  T.  GAINES  OF  NACOGDOCHES 


The  year  1826  in  Texas  witnessed,  around  the  settlement,  then 
called  for  a time  “Fredonia,”  but  later  Nacogdoches,  some  tempes- 
tuous events.  Pitted  against  Hayden  Edwards  and  his  colonists, 
who  were  trying  to  dislodge  certain  claimants  to  land  which  Edwards 
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had  included  in  his  contract  with  the  Mexican  government,  was  a 
new  Alcalde,  James  Norris,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  his  Captain  of  Militia,  Sepulveda,  both  dominated,  how- 
ever, by  James  Gaines,  who  was  said  to  have  been  a brother-in-law 
to  the  new  Alcalde.  It  is  with  this  man  Gaines  this  article  deals. 

James  Taylor  Gaines  was  the  brother  of  General  Edmund 
(sometimes  called  Edward)  Pendleton  Gaines,  commander  of  the 
American  forces  at  Fort  Jessup.  They  were  both  born  in  Virginia 
of  an  old  and  influential  family,  and  James  had  followed  his  brother 
to  Tennessee  and  Georgia  during  the  Indian  wars.  Their  mother 
was  a great-aunt  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards  President 
of  the  United  States,  a fact  that  is  known  to  few  Texans  who  have 
studied  its  history.  When  General  Gaines  was  stationed  in  Louisi- 
ana to  watch  the  Texas  border,  his  brother  established  a ferry  across 
the  Sabine,  which  was  long  known  as  Gaines’  ferry,  and  near 
which  the  town  of  Pendleton,  probably  named  for  his  brother,  was 
afterwards  located. 

James  Taylor  Gaines  seems  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Mexicans  around  Nacogdoches  and  was  employed  by  them  in 
the  capacity  of  a surveyor  in  the  early  days,  he  having  surveyed  the 
Quirk  grant  on  which  the  town  of  San  Augustine  was  located, 
according  to  Dr.  Crockett.  He  was  also  a gallant  soldier  and  did 
some  desperate  fighting  in  Magee’s  expedition  in  1822.  Later  he 
represented  Sabine  County  in  the  Convention  of  March,  1836,  and 
as  such,  signed  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence.  “He  was 
thus  from  first  to  last,”  says  Dr.  Crockett,  “longer  than  any  other 
man,  identified  with  the  cause  of  Texas  liberty,  and  the  blood  and 
treasure  he  spent  in  this  cause  has  atoned  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  many  blemishes  which  would  otherwise  have  sullied 
his  reputation.”  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  a rough, 
violent  man  of  somewhat  overbearing  disposition. 

The  father  of  General  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  and  James 
Taylor  Gaines  was  Captain  James  Gaines,  a Revolutionary  soldier, 
of  Virginia,  born  in  1742,  died  in  1830.  Their  mother  was  a Srother, 
she  being  a grand-daughter  of  Francis  Strother  and  his  wife  Su- 
sanna Dabney.  The  following  genealogical  outline  of  the  Gaines 
and  Strother  families  is  by  the  well  known  Southern  Genealogist, 
Col.  John  Bailey  Calvert  Nicklin,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  who 
is  himself  related  to  the  two  families. 


GAINES-STROTHER  FAMILY  OUTLINE. 

1.  William  Strother  married  Margaret  Thornton.  Their  son 
^ 2.  Francis  Strother,  married  Susanna  Dabney.  (She  was 

the  daughter  of  John  Dabney  and  wife  Susanna  Jennings.)  They 
nad  two  sons: 

(1)  John  Strother,  married  Mary  Willis. 

(2)  William  Strother  married  first,  Sarah  (Bayley)  Pan- 
Children,  four: 

5.  Susannah  Strother. 


; 
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6.  William  Dabney  Strother. 

7.  Sarah  Dabney  Strother. 

5.  Susannah  Strother,  married  first  in  1770,  Captain  Moses 
Hawkins,  who  was  killed  in  the  American  Revolution.  She  then 
married  second,  Thomas  Coleman,  who  had  served  as  a Corporal  in 
Captain  Moses  Hawkin’s  company.  They  had  children: 

100.  Nancy  Coleman,  born  May  2,  1782,  married  Joseph 
George  who  had  married  Lucy  Hawkins,  daughter  of  Captain  Moses 
and  her  mother,  her  own  half-sister. 


who  never  married,  but  who  served 


101.  Strother  Coleman, 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

102.  Ambrose  Coleman,  believed  to  have  never  married. 

103.  Susan  Coleman,  born  1792,  died  August  6,  1834. 

104.  John  Coleman,  who  was  killed  by  Indians. 

6.  William  Dabney  Strother,  Revolutionary  soldier,  was 
among  those  killed  at  Guilford  C.  H.  in  North  Carolina,  March  15, 
17bl.  Thomas  Coleman  was  his  administrator. 

7.  Sarah  Dabney  Strother,  married  Col.  Richard  Taylor. 
ineir  children  were: 

105.  Hancock  Taylor,  bom  in  1781;  died  in  1841. 

lorn108*  Zachary  Taylor,  born  November  24,  1784;  died  July  9, 

RDU;  married  Smith.  He  was  the  twelfth  President  of  the 

United  States.  His  daughter 

200.  Sarah  Knox  Taylor  married  Jefferson  Davis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  They  were  married  in 
Kentucky  in  1835. 

107.  George  Taylor. 

William  Dabney  Taylor. 

Elizabeth  Lee  Taylor. 

Richard  Strother  Taylor. 

Joseph  Pannill  Taylor. 

Sarah  Bailey  Taylor. 

Emily  Richard  Taylor. 

n\  ' j /SLIZ1BETH  Strother  (sister  of  William  and  John  Strother, 
i±)  and  (2)  who  was  born  in  1744,  married  in  1761,  Captain  James 
Gaines,  a gallant  Revolutionary  soldier.  He  was  bom  in  1742  and 
died  m 1830.  They  had  the  following  children: 

8.  Susannah  Gaines,  never  married. 

in  ^ances  Gaines,  married  in  1837,  Charles  Lynn. 

10  James  Taylor  Gaines  married  first  Ann  McMinn,  a daugh- 
ter of  Governor  McMinn  of  Tennessee;  married  second,  in  1816, 
ranees  Rodgers  (bom  in  1795,  died  1883).  He  was  the  James 
Games  of  Gaines’  Ferry  in  Texas,  and  who  signed  the  Texas  Declar- 
ation of  Independence. 

11.  Agnes  Gaines,  married  Joseph  Everett. 

12.  Patsy  Gaines,  married  Benjamin  Everett.  (Benjamin 
Lverett  and  Joseph  Everett  were  brothers.) 

13.  Nancy  Ann  Gaines,  married  in  1809,  Nathaniel  Ashworth. 

Lucy  Gaines  married  David  Childress,  who  was  an  uncle 

0 s.  James  K.  Polk,  wile  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


108. 

109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
(3) 
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15.  Elizabeth  Strother  Gaines  married  Gaines,  who 

was  her  double  cousin. 

16.  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  born  March  20,  1777,  died 
June  6,  1849,  married  three  times,  as  follows: 

First,  Frances  Toulmain. 

Second,  Barbara  Blount,  daughter  of  Governor  William  Blount, 
of  Tennessee. 

Third,  Mrs.  Myra  (Clark)  Whitney. 

17.  Betheland  Gaines  married  James  Lyon. 

18.  Sarah  Gaines,  no  record. 

19.  George  Strother  Gaines. 

20.  Francis  Henry  Gaines,  married  Ann  Gaines,  of  North 
Carolina. 


ANCESTRY  OF  GOVERNOR  HENDERSON 


James  Pinckney  Henderson,  the  first  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  was  bora  in  North  Carolina,  the  son  of  Lawson  Henderson 
arid  his  wife  Elizabeth  Carruth,  who  were  married  July  25,  1798,  in 
Lincoln  County,  in  that  State.  In  our  first  query  under  “The  Lost 
Tribes’’  in  Vol.  1,  No.  2 of  this  magazine,  we  sought  information 
as  to  his  grandparents  and  who  they  were.  From  a lady  in  Ten- 
nessee we  received  the  following,  which  appears  as  a possible  solu- 
tion of  the  question: 

“In  an  old  paper  which  I found  the  other  day  while  searching 
for  Colonel  Samuel  Henderson’s  revolutionary  military  record 
among  some  Henderson  data,  was  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Caroline 
Beall  Price  to  Mrs.  John  Trotwooc  Moore,  August  23,  1723.  T am 
hunting  for  my  great  great  grandfather,  James  Henderson,  1764, 
through  Anson,  Mecklenburg  and  Tryon  (counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina). The  wife  of  James  Henderson  was  Violet  Law^son,  daughter 
of  Hugh  Lawson.  William  Henderson,  aged  71,  married  in  Augusta 
County,  Virginia,  Susannah,  who  had  a son  James  Henderson,  who 
-ad  son  Lawson  Henderson  and  son  Logan  Henderson,  believed  to 
he  James  Henderson’s  mother.  James  Henderson  died  in  North 
Carolina  in  1795  and  his  son  Colonel  James  Henderson,  great  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Price,  was  killed  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  came,  about 
1803,  to  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee.  His  wife  was  Margaret 
Dickson.  Henderson  County,  in  West  Tennessee,  was  named  for 
Colonel  James  Henderson.’  ” 

It  would  appear  that  Colonel  James  Henderson,  of  Tennessee, 
^ay  have  been  an  uncle  of  Governor  James  Pinckney  Henderson, 
the  first  Governor  of  Texas.  Let’s  have  the  proof.  Somebody  send 
us  the  record. 


Beall. — I would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  the  descendants  of 
ohn  L.  (or  S.)  Beall,  bora  in  1841,  and  when  went  to  Dallas, 
exas,  where  I think  he  left  descendants.  I am  trying  to  complete 
n e !ne  of  John  Simmons  Beall,  the  father  of  this  John.— Mrs.  E.  W. 
^eall,  3 West  36th  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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THE  LOST  TRIBES”’ j 


NOTE:  This  is  the  question  and  answer  department  of  this  magazine  and  is  open 
to  all  regular  subscribers,  who,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  may  send  questions  relating 
to  family  history,  to  be  answered,  when  possible,  by  either  readers  or  the  editors. 


BRISCOE — Information  wanted  concerning  the  family  of  John 
Briscoe,  and  wife  Ann,  who  appear  in  Henderson  County,  Virginia, 
1775-1785. — Mrs.  James  S.  Jones,  Box  343,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


BLEWETT — I notice  in  your  last  issue  on  page  179  you  have 
Agnes  Smith  Thomson  married  to  William  H.  Tulley.  It  should 
be  Dr.  William  H.  Talley.  My  grandfather  was  Thomas  Garton 
Blewett,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi.  My  grandmother  was  Regina 
de  Graffenreid  and  my  mother  was  Mary  Means.  My  grandfather 
was  a wonderfully  generous  man,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  to 
give  his  family  only  one  present  at  Christmas  or  on  birthdays. 
Grandfather’s  present  to  my  mother  was  a service  of  silver,  set  of 
hand  painted  china,  450  pieces,  a lovely  silver  water  pitcher  and 
twelve  gold  lined  goblets,  twelve  each  of  dinner  and  breakfast  forks, 
big  and  little  spoons  and  knives.  When  his  birthdays  came,  July 
4th,  instead  of  receiving  presents,  he  gave  them.  I would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  Blewetts  in  Texas. — (Mrs.)  Mary 
Blewett  Carothers,  Citronelle,  Alabama. 


DOBIE — DOBY.- — The  name  Doby  used  to  be  spelled  Dobie,  and 
the  first  of  the  name  came  to  South  Carolina  from  Virginia,  but  so 
far  I have  established  no  documentary  evidence  of  our  relationship 
with  Prof.  J.  Frank  Dobie  who  is  such  a prominent  figure  in  your 
part  of  the  world.  I am  hoping  to  go  to  Virginia  some  day  and 
dig  for  myself  in  the  various  county  records. — Elizabeth  Doby  Eng- 
lish, University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


HILLIARD — DANIEL.  — Mary  (Polly)  Daniel  married  in 
Washington  County,  Georgia,  (it  is  said),  about  1817  to  William 
Hilliard  of  Washington  County,  Georgia.  The  old  newspaper  states 
that  Polly  Daniel  was  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Daniel  and  his  wife 

Polly  . Ezekiel  Daniel  is  represented  as  being  a planter  of 

Washington  County,  Georgia.  Mary  (Polly)  Daniel  Hilliard  had 
brothers  and  sisters:  Thena  Daniel,  m.  Bullard;  Elizabeth  Danic! 

m*  1st  Forehand,  2nd  Wright;  Patty  Daniel  m.  1st  Bateman, 

Vickers;  Bathsheba  Daniel  m. Harris;  Nancy  Daniel  m.  1st  her 

cousin  Hilliard,  2nd  Thorpe;  Ezekiel  Daniel,  Charles  Daniei 

and  Jason  Daniel.  Polly  Daniel  and  her  husband,  William  Hilliard, 
died  in  Washington  County,  Alabama.  Wanted  to  verify  names 
of  parentage  of  Polly  Daniel  Hilliard.  Came  from  where? 
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William  Hilliard,  who  married  Polly  Daniel  about  1810,  was 
the  son  of  Major  Hilliard,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  North 
Carolina  and  settled  in  Washington  County,  Georgia.  Major  Hil- 
liard m.  Miss  — — Hayes  first  and  second  Metts.  According  to  the 
1850  census  William  Hilliard  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1784. 
His  father,  Major  Hilliard,  was  a revolutionary  soldier.  Major  Hil- 
liard had  brothers  Francis,  Henry,  Kincher,  Martin,  and  possibly 
others.  Wanted,  marriage  record  or  proof  of  Major  Hilliard’s  mar- 
riages in  North  Carolina;  also  who  was  his  father?  They  appear  to 
have  been  in  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina)  (original  Edgecomb 
and  Northampton  Counties).  This  is  uncertain.  Any  Ezekiel 
Daniel  marriage  or  any  of  the  Hilliards  will  be  appreciated.  There 
were  not  many  Hilliards  in  the  Southern  States  prior  to  1800. — Mrs. 
Edgar  Lamar  Smith,  Washington,  Georgia. 


SAMUEL  BAYLESS. — Wanted,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Bayless,  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  War  of  1812,  militia.  His 
daughter,  Sarah  S.  Bayless,  married  Dr.  Anderson  Peter  Harry 
Jordan,  who  is  said  to  have  given  service  in  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas. — Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Price,  334  W.  Mulberry  Ave., 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


LEWIS. — Who  were  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  Nancy 
Lewis  who  lived  in  Yalobusha  or  Granada  County,  Mississippi? 
Married  there  to  Edward  Griffith.  They  were  early  Texas  pioneers. 
He  died  prior  to  1840  and  she  died  in  1840  and  both  are  buried  in 
Liberty,  Texas.  She  had  sister:  Rose  Lewis,  married  Ralph  Griffith, 
a brother  of  Edward  (above) ; Sarah  Lewis,  m.  George  Norwood, 
and  Betty  Lewis,  all  of  Mississippi.  They  are  said  to  be  descendants 
of  Bettie  Washington  and  Fielding  Lewis.  Their  daughter,  Indiana 
Griffith  married  second  in  Granada,  Mississippi,  in  1849,  to  William 
Green  and  moved  to  Texas  in  1861.  He  died  in  1877  and  is  buried 
at  Columbus,  Texas.  The  ancestry  of  William  Green  is  desired. 
He  was  bom  1819  in  North  Carolina  near  the  Virginia  line.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  great  nephew  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene. — 
Mrs.  Price  (above),  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


JDARBY. — Who  were  the  parents  of  Benjamin  Darby,  bom 
1745  in  Virginia.  He  was  a revolutionary  soldier  from  Clarke 
County,  Alabama,  who  married  in  Alabama,  Priscilla  Ezell.  She 
married  second  a Mr.  Williams.  In  1850  she  and  her  Darby  sons 
were  living  in  Fayette  and  Washington  counties  in  Texas. — Mrs. 
Price  (above) , San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Heinemann,  9547  Longwood  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
°ne  of  our  valued  subscribers,  seeks  information  relating  to  the 
following  persons  and  families,  all  of  v/hich  is  needed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  own  family  genealogy: 

CARTER — Elizabeth  Carter  married  Robert  Daniel,  Middle- 
sex County,  Virginia,  April  21,  1731.  She  was  a sister  of  John  and 
Joseph  Carter.  Want  her  parents  and  ancestral  line. 
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DAUGHETEE. — William  Daughhetee — also  spelled  A’Daugh- 
hetee,  Doughaday,  etc. — died  intestate,  Frederick  County,  Virginia, 
May,  1760.  Want  family  name  of  wife,  Sarah,  and  her  ancestral 
record  and  importation. 


DAVIS. — Leonard  Davis,  formerly  Albemarle  County,  Vir- 
ginia, died  intestate,  Clark  County,  Kentucky,  1817.  Want  names 
of  parents  and  ancestral  line. 


FISHER. — Henry  Fisher  married  Sally  Reynolds,  Kentucky, 
circa  1792.  His  last  known  record,  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana, 
1830  to  1838.  Want  their  ancestral  lines,  record  of  marriage  and 
residence  before  settling  in  Kentucky. 


HIATT-HYATT. — Jane  Hiatt  married  Beverley  Daniel,  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  in  1786.  Want  names  and  earlier  records  of  her 
parents  and  ancestry. 


MICKELBOROUGH. — Edmund  Mickelborough,  first  of  Lancas- 
ter County,  Virginia,  died  August  27,  1690,  in  Middlesex  County, 
Virginia.  Want  names  of  his  wife  and  parents,  and  record  of  his 
importation. 


MOSELEY.— -Mary  Moseley  married  William  Daniel  circa  1702, 
Middlesex  County,  Virginia.  Want  record  of  her  marriage. 


PARKER — Susan  Parker,  reputed  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Park- 
er of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  married  John  Daughhetee, 
circa  1780.  He  died  intestate,  Estill  County,  Kentucky,  May  23, 
1820.  Want  record  their  marriage  and  specific  data  on  her  ancestry. 


VIVIAN — VIVION. — Captain  John  Vivian  died  Middlesex 
County,  Virginia,  spring  of  1705.  Reputed  sent  to  Virginia  as  con- 
fidential agent  of  Charles  II.  Want  names  of  parents  and  location 
of  English  home. 


WATTS. — John  Watts  enlisted  Armand’s  Legion,  Staunton. 
Virginia,  April  1782;  married  Elizabeth  Davis,  daughter  Leonard 
Davis  before  1796.  Died  intestate,  Clarke  County,  Kentucky,  sum- 
mer 1828.  Want  names  of  his  parents  and  record  of  his  marriage. 


CADDO  INDIANS. — I am  attorney  for  the  Caddo  Indians,  who 
came  from  Texas  to  Oklahoma  in  1859,  from  reserves  near  Waco. 
Am  interested  in  any  of  the  history  of  Texas  dealing  with  these 
Indians. — C.  Ross  Hume,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

CUNNINGHAM. — Wanted,  the  parentage  and  ancestry  of  John 
Cunningham,  of  Greene  County,  Georgia,  who  married  Polly  Carle- 
ton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Carleton,  Jr.,  and  who  had  a daughter 
Margaret. — Mrs.  Henry  Mashbum,  Rochelle,  Georgia. 
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WINTON. — I am  related  to  Sam  Houston,  also  probably  David 
Crockett,  Crockett  being  my  grandmother’s  maiden  name.  My 
great  grandfather  on  my  father’s  side  raised  a company  of  volun- 
teers that  fought  at  King’s  Mountain,  and  my  great  grandfather 
raised  one  hundred  Tennessee  volunteers  that  fought  with  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans.  I would  like  to  have  all  the  records  I can  get 
concerning  all  of  them. — R.  A.  Winton,  Bowie,  Texas. 


BROWN. — I am  81  years  of  age,  born  Sept.  1,  1855,  a native 
of  Texas.  I am  the  widow  of  Colonel  J.  A.  Brown,  Confederate 
soldier  of  Virginia.  I am  also  a daughter  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
my  father,  Captain  Benjamin  F.  Reaville,  was  a veteran  of  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1836.  He  became  soenamored  of 
Texas  that  after  the  war  with  Mexico  he  returned  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  disposed  of  his  property  there  and  returned  to  Texas 
to  make  his  home.  As  you  know  Texas  offered  inducements  for 
people  to  live  in  Texas  My  father  added  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  to  those  given  by  the  State  and  became  the  owner  of  many 
large  plantations.  He  died  in  Texas  in  1880,  over  70  years  of  age. — 
Mrs.  J.  Alliene  Brown,  533  Avent  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


COFFEE.-— There  was  a man  from  McMinnville,  Tennessee, 
who  enlisted  in  Houston’s  army,  George  W.  Jewell.  He  was  called 
Major  Jewell,  when  he  came  home  he  received  a tract  of  land  near, 
or  at  Fort  Worth,  and  his  descendants  were  living  there  when  I 
visited  Fort  Worth  many  years  ago.  I saw  one  of  them,  the  ven- 
erable Hiram  Coffee  Jewell.  His  mother,  the  wife  of  George  W. 
Jewell,  was  a Miss  Coffee,  of  a different  branch  from  General  John 
Coffee,  but  related.  General  Coffee  mentioned  in  his  diary  that  as 
he  once  passed  through  Warren  County,  Tennessee,  he  “stayed  all 
night  at  Jesse  Coffee’s.”  This  Jesse  Coffee  was  a brother  of  Mrs. 
George  W.  Jewell. — Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Bentley,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Note:  In  the  records  and  files  of  Nacogdoches  County,  Texas, 

not  long  since,  the  editors  of  this  magazine  found  a well  preserved 
letter,  written  in  a clear  and  beautiful  style,  dated  October  18,  1836, 
addressed  to  Adolphus  Steme,  at  that  time  designated  as  “Primary 
Judge”  of  the  district  or  municipality.  The  letter  was  signed  by  “G. 
W.  Jewell,  Captain.”  and  stated  in  substance  that  he  had  arrived  in 
Nacogdoches  with  a company  from  the  State  of  Tennessee;  that  the 
men  were  there  and  ready  for  service,  that  they  were  without  sup- 
plies or  rations  and  as  Captain  of  the  company  he  was  anxious  to 
know  if  the  government  would  furnish  such  supplies  and  neces- 
sities as  were  needed  and  begged  the  Judge  to  let  him  know  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Following  this  there  was  a letter  from 
•fudge  Sterne  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  and  his  reply  stated  that 
the  total  funds  on  hand  at  that  moment  was  $180.00,  and  that  the 
sum  of  $50.00  would  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Jewell 
mid  his  men. 

In  this  connection  also  we  are  reminded  that  in  the  company 
of  General  Tarrant  in  the  Indian  fight  on  Village  Creek  in  Tarrant 
County,  Texas,  in  1841,  in  which  Captain  John  B.  Denton  was  killed, 
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there  was  a Colonel  John  Coffee.  This  Colonel  Coffee  was  a well 
known  Indian  fighter  and  Texas  ranger  and  may  have  been  of  the 
same  family  as  the  wife  of  Captain  Jewell,  of  whom  Mrs.  Bentley 
writes.  Who  can  tell  us  about  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Coffee 
of  Texas?  These  Coffees  were  doubtless  cousins  of  General  John 
Coffee,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  with  General  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  who  married  Mary  Donelson,  a niece  of  Racheal, 
the  wife  of  General  Jackson. 


COLONEL  NICHOLAS  LONG. — I am  very  much  interested 
in  the  history  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Long.  He  was  a Captain  in  the 
Continental  Cavalry  during  the  American  Revolution  and  had  a 
very  distinguished  record.  He  was  also  a Colonel  in  the  43rd 
United  States  Infantry  during  the  War  of  1812.  I have  his  order 
book  pertaining  to  his  command  of  the  latter  named  organization. 
I have  some  data  concerning  him  and  only  recently  have  made  a 
trip  to  Washington  (Georgia)  and  vicinity  in  an  effort  to  locate  his 
burial  place.  In  this  I have  not  been  successful  but  anticipate,  with 
additional  information,  making  another  visit  with  the  hopes  of 
locating  the  spot.— George  F.  Baltzell,  Colonel  22nd  Infantry,  U.  S 
Army,  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama. 

Note:  This  magazine  is  likewise  interested  in  the  history  of 

Colonel  Nicholas  Long,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  old  town  of  Washington,  Georgia,  where,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  an  active  life  in  the  military  service  of  his  country,  he 
resided.  Colonel  Long’s  residence,  prior  to  coming  to  Georgia,  was 
in  Virginia  and  Halifax  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a con- 
temporary of  Wilie  and  Allen  Jones,  of  the  “Old  North  State,” 
though  perhaps  somewhat  their  junior,  in  years.  Will  appreciate 
any  assistance  or  information  relating  to  his  antecedents  and  career. 
— Editor. 


“LAW  WEST  OF  THE  PECOS” 


There  is,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Dallas,  a replica  of  the  residence  and  saloon-courthouse  of  Roy 
Bean,  the  famous  West  Texas  character,  who  used  to  hold  court  for 
all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  that  section  of  the  country.  A sign 
on  the  front  of  the  building  or  “shanty”  read  “Law  West  of  the 
Pecos.”  The  replica  is  a pretty  good  imitation  of  the  original,  which 
the  writer  once  visited,  sometime  after  the  death  of  its  proprietor. 
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Volume  1.  SEPTEMBER,  1936  Number  4 


Our  Wagon  and  Our  Star 


When  we  established  this  magazine  we  “hitched  our  wagon  to 
a star.”  Nor  did  we  select  a dim  one.  Optimistically  we  selected 
the  most  radient  and  brilliant  luminary  in  the  whole  visible  con- 
stellation. This  action  was  predicated  on  a determination  to  suc- 
ceed in  spite  of  all  obstacles;  to  surmount  every  hindrance  and 
sweep  aside  every  resistance.  We  felt  there  was  a need  for  a mag- 
azine whose  mission  would  be  to  publish  the  truth  about  the  South 
and  its  people.  We  are  more  convinced  of  that  now  than  ever 
before.  This  is  our  fourth  number  in  ten  months.  We  promised 
ftve  each  year.  The  fifth  is  on  the  way. 


Since  the  first  number  of  the  Southern  Historical  Research 
Magazine  came  off  the  press  we  have  received  a super-abundance  of 
~ raise;  more  praise,  in  fact,  than  revenue.  We  iike  both,  but  less 
Praise  and  more  patronage  would  be  acceptable.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  however,  we  will  always  put  into  the  magazine  the  best 
We  have  and  we  are  storing  away  for  future  availabilty  as  many 
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copies  of  each  issue  as  we  can,  feeling  that  the  time  will  come  when 
there  will  be  a demand  for  them  at,  perhaps,  an  advance  over  the 
regular  price.  Better  get  yours  now. 


One  of  the  best  compliments  that  we  have  received  was  from 
an  intensely  Southern  lady  who  wrote  us:  “Your  magazine  reminds 
me  so  much  of  The  Confederate  Veteran , once  published  at  Nash- 
ville, now,  alas,  long  since  defunct.  ” And  what  a pity  it  had  to 
suspend!  Not  that  we  would  prolong  any  feeling  of  sectionalism 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  but  because  we  desire  always  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  ideal  that  gave  birth  to  the  greatest 
race  of  people  who  ever  lived  on  earth!  We  love  the  heroic  profile 
of  the  Old  South,  her  heroes  and  heroines.  The  men  and  women 
who  shook  their  fists  at  the  Shermans,  knowing  their  homes  would 
be  burned  to  the  ground  as  a penalty,  were  of  a different  breed  from 
those  who  “substituted”  in  the  place  of  the  politicians  who  had 
money  enough  to  pay  them.  Pardon  us  for  the  allusion  to  these 
things.  Perhaps  we  should  not  print  that!  But  we  own  this  mag- 
azine and  can  say  it  if  we  want  to. 


We  find  this  publication  almost  in  a class  to  itself.  Contempor- 
raneous  “Historical”  publications,  we  find,  are  often  “House  Organs'7 
of  Historical  and  Genealogical  Societies  whose  members  “join  up” 
and  get  the  publication  free  with  their  membership  fees.  Their  edi- 
tors are  elected  by  the  members  and  their  executive  committee  no 
doubt  have  something  to  say  about  what  is  printed.  Not  so  with  the 
Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine.  Whether  it  is  prefera- 
ble or  not,  we  do  not  have  to  consult  any  “Society”  or  any  editorial 
committee  about  what  we  publish.  Thank  God  the  country  can 
still  boast  of  free  speech  and  a free  press  and  ours  is  an  independent 
publication,  if  there  was  ever  one.  We  like  to  have  it  thus. 


Down  with  the  “debunker”,  we  say!  He  is  the  historical  and 
biographical  pessimist  of  the  country.  He  is  the  man  who  says  that 
General  George  Washington  not  only  did  not  cut  down  the  cherry 
tree,  but  probably  lied  about  the  incident  anyway;  that,  in  fact, 
there  was  probably  no  cherry  tree  at  all  or  if  there  was,  it  was  r ' 
a cherry  but  a plum  tree,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  To  the 
bunker”  every  popular  idol,  past  or  present,  has  a fatal  blemish 
in  his  life,  and  he  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  He  spends  his  time  look- 
ing through  old  books  and  papers  for  the  skeletons  in  the  closet- 
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In  Texas,  for  instance,  it  is  the  popular  pastime  of  local  historians 
to  slur  the  memory  of  the  trail-blazers  of  Texas  independence  with 
the  charge  that  they  were  land-thieves,  slave-traders,  smugglers, 
fugatives  from  justice,  or  allied  with  Lafitte,  the  pirate.  Among 
the  choice  morsels  they  like  to  roll  under  their  tongues  is  the  rep- 
etition of  the  slander  about  General  Sam  Houston  being  a savage, 
about  his  separation  from  the  gentle  Eliza  Allen,  his  first  wife,  in 
Tennessee  and  his  wild  life  among  the  Indians,  etc.  Similar  discredit- 
ing stories  have  been  concocted  about  the  immortal  David  Crockett 
James  W.  Fannin  and  others.  Such  muck-rakers  and  family  skele- 
ton historians  deserve  scant  notices.  Men  who  gave,  or  even  offered 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  human  rights  and  human  liberties  could 
not  have  been  bad  men.  We  think,  if  they  made  mistakes,  as  all 
men  do,  they  more  than  paid  the  debt  and  it  ill  becomes  a bene- 
ficiary of  their  sacrifice  to  advertise  their  human  short-comings. 
There  ought  to  be  a law! 


In  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  especially  during  this  cen- 
tenial  year  there  has  been  a regular  flood  of  Texas  books  by  Texas 
writers  on  Texas  history.  In  addition  some  enterprising  publishers 
have  published  reproductions  of  some  of  the  out-of-print  books 
written  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  These  efforts  have  been 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  There  have  been  so  many  that  Texas 
book  collectors  and  librarians  have  been  positively  surfeited.  Over- 
night publishing  concerns  have  sprung  up  all  over  Texas  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  world  another  version  of  some  already 
hackneyed  incident  or  period  of  Texas  history.  Some,  of  course 
Have  turned  out  to  be  real  contributions  to  the  historical  litera- 
ture about  Texas.  But  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  is  a 
real  task.  And  to  find  anything  really  new  in  any  of  them  is  still 
a heater  job.  Now  and  then,  however,  one  stumbles  on  a new 
thought  or  a new  version  of  an  old  theme,  that  is  really  worth  while. 
But,  as  a result  of  this  furious  effort  to  load  us  down  with  books  on 
*exas  history,  we  believe  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  his- 
tory-minded  and  ancestor-conscious,  so  that  when  the  publishers 
have  finally  clambered  out  of  the  hands  of  their  receiverships 
have  gotten  down  to  a practical  basis  we  wrill  have  home  grown 
“'-rsions  enough  to  make  reading  about  Texas  a real  pleasure.  More 
Puwer  to  the  Texas  writers! 


^ is  appalling  how  ignorant  the  average  American  business  man 
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is  about  his  ancestry.  One  of  them,  a friend  of  the  writer,  owns  a 
pedigreed  registered  dog,  of  which  he  is  very  proud  and  for  which 
he  paid  a fancy  price.  The  record  of  the  dog’s  ancestry  is  com- 
plete, back  to  and  including  its  thirty-two  great  great  grandparents, 
but  our  friend,  himself,  could  not  readily  name  his  four  grand- 
parents. 

To  trace  one’s  ancestry  is  not  such  a difficult  thing  to  do,  if  one 
sets  his  mind  on  it.  Lots  of  people  leave  it  to  the  “women  folks”  to 
look  them  up  and  even  the  ladies,  God  bless  them,  are  generally 
satisfied  when  they  get  enough  data  to  join  the  D.  A.  R.,  or  the  U. 
D.  C.,  or  the  Daughters  of  the  Texas  Revolution,  in  Texas.  Some 
say  they  are  afraid  to  hunt  grandparents,  for  fear  they  will  find 
something  about  them  they  would  be  ashamed  to  know.  Perhaps, 
in  many  cases,  the  ancestor  would  be  the  offended  party,  if  he  know 
the  character  of  his  descendants. 

o 

EARLY  DEED  RECORDS  IN  KNOX  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE 


Copied  from  Deed  Book  1,  Knoxville,  Term.: 

June  2,  1795:  Grant  by  Governor  Richard  Dobbs  Speight  to 
William  King,  200  acres  on  the  South  side  of  Clinch  River,  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

August  15,  1794:  John  Adair  to  John  Meek,  fifty  acres  of  land 

in  Grassy  Valley. 

August  27,  1795:  William  Davidson  of  Knox  County,  to  Lanty 

Armstrong  of  Green  County,  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River. 
305  acres  on  South  side  of  Holston  River. 

August  6,  1793:  James  Anderson  of  Knox  County  to  John 

Black,  240  acres  in  Knox  County. 

November  27,  1795:  James  White  deeds  certain  lands  to  Charles 
McClung,  witnessed  by  Robert  Morrow  and  James  Spivey. 

April  1,  1795:  William  Reed  deeded  400  acres  on  the  North 

side  of  Clinch  River;  James  and  John  Comb,  witnesses. 

September  10,  1789:  Grant  of  640  acres  to  John  Ray  on  North 

side  of  Tennessee  River. 

July  10,  1795:  Stockley  Donelson  and  Joseph  Beard  sell  to 

William  Walker,  300  acres  on  the  South  side  of  Clinch  River  in 
the  first  bottom  before  the  Eagle  Ford.  (Stockey  Donelson  was 
attorney  for  William  L.  Lewis  and  sold  lands  for  him.) 

January  14,  1795:  Grant  to  Robert  Young  of  640  acres. 

August  26,  1799:  Grant  of  land  to  William  Little,  250  acres  on 

the  North  side  of  Holston  River. 

May  26,  1790:  Grant  to  John  Ray,  of  Sullivan  County,  of  1,000 

acres,  including  large  Old  Indian  Town. 
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Personnel  of  the  Fourth  Texas 
Legislature 


The  Fourth  Texas  Legislature  convened  at  Austin,  Texas, 
Nov.  3,  1851.  Hon  J.  W.  Henderson  was  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
President  of  the  Senate  and  D.  C.  Dickson,  Speaker.  Following 
herewith  is  a list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Senate: 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

272.  W.  D.  MILLER,  Secretary. 

273.  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  Assistant  Secretary. 

274.  LEWIS  CLOPTON,  Enrolling  Clerk. 

275.  NATHAN  MITCHELL,  Engrossing  Clerk. 

276.  LEWIS  WELLS,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

277.  JOSEPH  MANGUM,  Doorkeeper. 

278.  W.  F.  WEEKS,  Reporter. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

279.  JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  Williamson  County. 

280.  ISRAEL  BIGELOW,  Cameron  County. 

281.  SAMUEL  BOGART,  Collin  County. 

282.  JOSEPH  H.  BURKS.  Red  River  County. 

283.  EDWARD  BURLESON,  Hayes  County. 

284.  JOHN  W.  DANCY,  Fayette  County. 

285.  JAMES  DAVIS,  Tyler  County. 

286.  WILLIAM  S.  DAY,  Washington  County, 

287.  RUFUS  DOANE,  El  Paso  County. 

288.  THOMAS  H.  DUGGAN.  Gaudalune  County. 

289.  ZIMNI  WILLIAMS  EDDY.  Jasper  County. 

290.  PETER  W.  GRAY,  Harris  County. 

291.  JESSE  GRIMES,  Grimes  County. 

292.  HARDIN  HANT,  Hunt  County. 

293.  GEORGE  W.  HILL,  Limestone  County. 

294.  FRANKLIN  H.  MERRIMAN,  Galveston  County. 

295.  ISAAC  PARKER,  Anderson  County. 

296.  STEPHEN  REAVES.  Rusk  County. 

297.  WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT,  Harrison  County. 

298.  ADOLPHUS  STERNE,,  Nacogdoches  County. 

299.  M.  D.  K.  TAYLOR,  Cass  County. 

300.  JAMES  TRUITT,  Shelby  County. 

301.  B.  RUSH  WALLACE,  San  Augustine  County. 
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302.  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS,  Lamar  County. 

303.  JAMES  C.  WILSON,  Victoria  County. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS 

272.  W.  D.  MILLER,  who  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
at  this  session  had  been  in  politics  before  and  had  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  as  a member  of  the  House  at  its  Fifth 
meeting.  Miller’s  name  is  not  among  the  officers  of  the  Fifth 
House  or  Senate  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  did  not  serve  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Legislature  after  this  term. 

-"^  273.  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Senate 
had  previously  served  as  an  officer  of  preceding  Legislatures  and 
afterwards  served  in  various  capacities.  There  was  a James  John- 
son who  had  been  a member  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Re- 
public, and  this  may  have  been  the  same  individual,  but  we  can- 
not positively  identify  him  as  such. 

274.  LEWIS  C.  CLOPTON,  enrolling  clerk,  belonged  to  an 
old  East  Texas  family,  but  beyond  that  we  have  no  further  infor- 
mation. He  seems  not  to  have  served  in  an  official  capacity  at  fu- 
ture sessions. 

275.  NATHAN  MITCHELL,  engrossing  clerk,  served  in  that 
capacity  only  at  this  session. 

276.  LEWIS  WELLS,  sergeant-at-arms,  only  served  as  such 
during  this  session.  No  further  information. 

277.  JOSEPH  MANGUM,  doorkeeper,  served  just  the  one 
term.  He  was  probably  related  to  the  famous  Willie  Mangum,  of 
North  Carolina  of  whom  it  is  known  had  relatives  who  lived 
in  Texas. 

278.  W.  F.  WEEKS  was  the  reporter,  having  bid  for  the  job 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  obtained  it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— SENATORS 

279.  JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  of  Williamson  County,  repre- 
sented in  this  Senate  the  counties  of  Milam,  Robertson,  Leon,  Braz- 
os, Williamson  and  Burleson.  As  a member  of  the  Fifth  State 
Senate  his  residence  is  given  as  Williamson  County,  so  doubtless 
he  lived  in  the  same  county  when  serving  in  this,  the  Fourth  Senate. 
There  was  another  James  Armstrong  who  had  been  a member  of 
the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Republic  in  the  House  from  Jot  r 
County,  but  whether  the  two  persons  were  one  and  the  same  v.e 
have  no  way  of  proving  at  this  time.  Judge  Fulmore  in  his  his- 
tory of  county  names  in  Texas  says  there  were  about  four  or  nvc 
different  Armstrong  families  in  Texas  and  he  believes  that  Ann- 
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strong  County  was  named  just  for  the  Armstrong  family,  without 
singling  out  any  particular  one  of  them.  A James  C.  Armstrong 
was  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salado,  in  Bell  County,  according 
to  Judge  Tyler’s  recent  history  of  Bell  County  in  1763,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  Senator  Armstrong  was  this  James  as  that 
territory  was  in  his  district,  perhaps,  at  that  time.  He  may  have 
been  a brother  or  a son  of  William  Armstrong,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Milam  Land  District,  who  likewise  lived  in  Bell  County  at  that 
period.  Practically  all  of  the  Armstrongs  in  Texas  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  probably  with  Sterling  C.  Rob- 
ertson’s colony  and  the  old  Armstrong  graveyard  is  on  the  Gallatin 
Pike  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn.,  a few  miles  from  the  “Hermitage,” 
home  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  family  migrated  to  Tennessee  from 
South  Carolina  prior  to  1800. 

280.  ISRAEL  BIGELOW  was  the  Senator  from  Starr,  Webb, 
and  Cameron  Counties.  Note  199  of  the  last  preceding  issue  states 
that  there  may  have  been  some  doubt  about  his  being  a member  of 
the  Third  Senate,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a member  of 
the  Fourth  Senate.  We  have  no  proof  as  to  the  idenity  of 
Senator  Bigelow,  but  he  could  have  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  a rel- 
ative, son  or  brother  of  one  Horatio  Bigelow,  said  to  have  estab- 
lished a newspaper  at  Nacogdoches  about  1819,  who,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  may  have  remained  in  Texas  with  his  family,  to 
which  Senator  Bigelow  belongs.  Horatio  Bigelow’s  Nacogdoches 
publication  (if  it  ever  existed,  as  is  claimed)  was  the  first  news- 
paper ever  published  on  what  afterwards  became  the  soil  of  Texas, 
antedating  Gail  Borden’s  paper  at  San  Felipe  by  nearly  twenty 
years. 

281.  SAMUEL  BOGART.  Notes  228  and  137  in  the  last  two 
preceding  issues  of  this  magazine  contains  notices  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Bogart  served  in  the  House  of  the  Second  and  Third  Leg- 
islatures. He  was  known  as  Major  Bogart.  He  was  the  son  of 
Abraham  Bogart,  who  married  a Miss  Duncan  in  Washington 
County,  Tenn.,  and  he  was  born  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee,  April 
2,  1797.  Solomon  Bogart,  who  ran  a hotel  in  Athens,  Tennessee, 
prior  to  the  war  between  the  States  was  a brother  of  Major  Bagart. 
Senator  Bogart  represented  the  counties  of  Collin,  Grayson  and 
Uenton  in  the  Fourth  Senate.  He  was  in  the  war  of  1812  and  after 
his  discharge  moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  again  enlisted  and  served 
in  the  Black  Haw^k  war  in  1832,  after  which,  in  1839,  he  emigrated 
to  Texas  and  settled  for  several  years  in  "Washington  County.  He 
was  in  command  of  a company  from  Washington  County,  Texas, 
in  the  Summerville  campaign,  when  Woll  invaded  San  Antonio,  and 
ln  1845  he  went  to  North  Texas  and  settled  in  Fannin  County.  He 
was  very  active  while  a member  of  both  House  and  Senate  in  the 
Passage  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  of  the  Peters  Colony. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Collin  County  in 
1859.  He  died  March  11,  1861,  when  63  years  of  age. 
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282.  JOSEPH  H.  BURKS,  of  Red  River  County,  was  the 
Senator  from  Red  River  and  Bowie  Counties  in  this  session  of  the 
Legislature.  We  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  Senator  Burks,  save  the  fact  that  he  remained  a mem- 
of  the  Senate  during  the  Fifth  Lgislature. 

283.  EDWARD  BURLESON,  Senator  from  Travis,  Hays  and 
Gillespie  counties  at  this  session  was  General  Edward  Burleson, 
who  was  in  command  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He 
was  a native  of  Bucombe  County,  N.  C.  Note  201  in  the  preceding 
issue  of  this  magazine  and  Note  (9)  in  No.  1,  contains  some  detail 
of  his  career.  He  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  General  Albert 
C.  Burleson  member  of  the  cabinet  during  the  administration 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Many  of  his  descendants  still  live 
in  Texas  and  his  distinguished  grandson  resides  at  Austin,  Texas, 
now. 

284.  JOHN  W.  DANCY,  whose  full  name  was  Jonathan  W. 
Dancy,  was  the  Senator  in  the  Fourth  Legislature  from  Fayette, 
Bastrop  and  Caldwell  Counties.  He  had  been  a member  of  the 
House  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Republic  and  likewise  had 
served  as  a member  of  the  Second  Senate.  Senator  Dancy’s  home 
was  in  Fayette  County,  and  he  married  Oct.  25,  1849,  Miss  Lucy 
Ann  Nowlin  of  Fayette  County,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
at  least  two  of  whom  died  young,  one  of  them  having  been  scalded 
to  death  while  in  Galveston,  probably  on  a visit.  According  to  the 
files  of  the  Dallas  Herald,  Senator  Dancy  died  February  16,  1866. 

285.  JAMES  DAVIS  was  the  member  of  the  Fourth  Senate 
from  the  district  composed  of  Navaro,  Henderson  and  Limestone 
and  Jefferson.  Senator  Davis  was  known  as  Capt.  Jack  Davis, 
and  is  said  to  have  come  to  Texas  in  1842  and  was  a member  of 
the  Eighth  Congress,  in  the  House,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1845,  and  also  the  one  held  in  1866.  He  ran  the  Tyler  Re- 
porter, was  connected  with  the  Texas  Observer  and  in  1868  was 
with  the  Cleburne  Chronicle.  He  seems  to  have  died  on  a farm 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Weatherford,  in  Parker  County,  in  the 
year  18/7.  He  was  bora  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1792  and  was 
about  85  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

286.  WILLIAM  S.  DAY  was  the  Senator  from  the  counties 
of  Washington,  Austin  and  Fort  Bend.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
to  find  any  further  record  of  Senator  Day,  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  connect  him  with  Henry  S.  Day,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  ana  who  msv  have  been  his  relative.  Th°re  v-as  -'dso  a 
William  Day  of  about  his  period  who  was  in  the  cattle  business, 
file  son  of  Jesse  Day,  but  he  resided  in  Hays  County  and  could 
hardly  have  been  the  same  person.  Senator  Day  seems  not  to 
have  been  elected  to  a second  term. 
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287.  RUFUS  DOANE,  of  El  Paso  County,  was  a member  of 
the  Fourth  Senate,  and  was  also  a member  of  the  Fifth  Senate  from 
the  same  district.  We  have  no  further  record  of  his  activities. 

288.  THOMAS  H.  DUGGAN,  member  of  the  Senate  from  the 
district  composed  of  Guadalupe,  Gonzales,  Dewitt,  Lavaca  and 
Goliad.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  a member  of  the  Fifth  Sen- 
ate. We  are  unable  to  give  any  further  definite  information  about 
Senator  Duggan,  but  since  that  time  members  of  the  Duggan  fam- 
ily have  served  in  the  Legislature  as  members  and  officers  and 
they  may  have  been  relatives  or  descendants,  so  far  as  we  know. 

289.  ZIMNI  WILLIAMS  EDDY  was  the  Senator  in  the  Fourth 
Senate  from  San  Augustine,  Jasper  and  Newton  counties.  His 
home  was  in  Jasper  County.  He  had  been  a member  of  the 
House  in  the  First  and  Second  Legislatures.  Beyond  that  we  have 
no  further  definite  information  or  data  regarding  his  activities,  or 
his  origin.  Would  be  glad  to  receive  some  information  about  him. 

290.  PETER  W.  GRAY  was  the  Senator  in  the  Fourth  Leg- 
lature  from  Harris  County.  He  was  a member  of  the  famous  Gray 
family  of  Fredericksburg,  Spottsylvania  County  Va.,  where  he  was 
bom,  the  son  of  William  Fairfax  Gray,  who  migrated  to  Texas  in 
an  early  day.  His  father  was  clerk  of  the  second  session  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  Republic,  and  his  son  Peter  W.  Gray  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  in  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Congresses  of  the  Republic. 
Peter  W.  Gray  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Texas  in 
1840  and  afterwards  served  as  a member  of  the  committee  to  ex- 
amine persons  for  law  license.  He  was  a member  also  of  the  First 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  Legislature  of  Texas.  He 
served  as  District  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  Texas, 
became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Gray,  Batts  & Baker  of  Houston, 
and  in  1874  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas  by  Governor  Richard  Coke.  Senator  Gray  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  furnished  financial  backing 
to  help  Benjamin  F.  Yoakum  write  a comprehensive  history  of  the 
State. 

291.  JESSE  GRIMES  was  the  Senator  from  Grimes  County 
in  the  Fourth  Senate.  He  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1787  and 
because  of  his  long  and  continued  service  as  a member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Legislature  he  was  affection- 
ately called  “Father  Grimes.”  His  public  political  service  to  Texas 
began  as  a member  of  the  Consultation  in  1835.  Grimes  County 
was  named  for  him.  See  page  10,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  this  magazine  for 
more  detail. 

292.  HARDIN  HART,  Senator  from  Hopkins,  Hunt.  Kauf- 
man and  Van  Zandt  Counties.  He  was  a Republican  in  after  years 
and  served  as  District  Judge  in  Dallas  County,  from  May  1871,  to 
the  Spring  of  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hickerson  Barkes- 
dale,  of  Dallas.  Senator  Hart  succeeded  C.  T.  Garland  who  had 
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been  appointed  Judge  by  Governor  E.  J.  Davis,  and  who  was  un- 
known to  the  people  of  the  county.  Judge  Hart  was  a peculiar 
character  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a Republican  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  time, 
during  the  days  of  reconstruction,  he  was  pretty  well  liked  by  the 
members  of  the  bar.  Judge  Norman  Kittrell  in  his  book  relating 
to  prominent  men  of  Texas  of  the  early  days  relates  some  amusing 
incidents  relative  to  Judge  Hart. 

293.  GEORGE  W.  HILL  was  the  Senator  in  the  Forth  Senate 
from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Polk,  Liberty,  Tyler 
counties.  Senator  Hill  had  been  a member  of  the  House  of  the 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Seventh  Congresses  of  the  Re- 
public from  Robertson  County  and  in  1843  was  a member  of  the 
President’s  Cabinet  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  being  Secretary  of 
War  and  Marine. 

294.  FRANKLIN  H.  MERRIMAN  was  the  member  of  the 
Senate  from  Galveston  and  Brazoria  Counties  in  the  Fourth  Senate. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  served  in  the  Fifth  Senate  and  was 
therefore  probably  not  re-elected.  The  town  of  Eastland,  now  the 
county  seat  of  Eastland  County,  was  originally  called  Merriman, 
probably  being  named  for  Senator  Merriman,  though  we  have  no 
positive  proof  of  this  fact. 

295.  ISAAC  PARKER  was  a member  of  the  Fourth  Senate 
from  Cherokee  and  Anderson  Counties.  Mr.  J.  E.  Taulman,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  who  is  closely  related  to  the  Parker  family  furnishes 
this  magazine  with  the  following  outline  of  Isaac  Parker  and  his 
family  connection,  which  is  authentic. 

Isaac  Parker  was  a brother  of  Benjamin  Parker  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  at  Fort  Parker.  Isaac  and  Benjamin  Par- 
ker were  both  sons  of  John  Parker,  the  patriarch,  who  was  bom  in 
Maryland.  The  Parkers  originated  in  Maryland  went  from  there 
to  Cullpepper  County,  Va.,  from  there  to  Georgia;  from  Georgia 
to  Hickman  County,  Tennessee;  from  Tennessee  to  the  Territory  of 
Illinois.  Issac  Parker  was  born  in  Elbert  County,  Ga.,  April  7, 
1793.  From  Illinois  the  Parkers  came  to  Texas  in  1833,  to  Austin’s 
Colony.  They  afterwards  moved  up  to  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Navasota  River,  and  in  1835  built  Fort  Parker.  The  Fort  Parker 
massacre  and  the  capture  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  occurred  May 
19,  1836.  The  Fort  was  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Groes- 
beck  (County  seat  of  Limestone  County) . It  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
Cynthia  Ann  Parker  was  recaptured  from  the  Indians  by  Sul  Ross 
and  his  command  at  the  fight  on  Pease  River  in  December,  1860. 
Mr.  Taulman  also  says  that  his  wife  is  a direct  descendant  of  Dan- 
iel Parker,  who  was  a brother  of  Senator  Issac  Parker.  Another 
connection  of  the  Isaac  Parker  family  writes  us  regarding  the  fam- 
ily* as  follows:  “The  Parker  family  runs  collateral  with  my  moth- 

er’s family,  hence,  I have  some  information  on  them.  After  com- 
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ing  from  England  or  Ireland,  exact  origin  not  known,  this  family 
settled  in  Maryland,  where  elder  John  Parker,  but  not  elder 
Daniel  Parker,  as  stated  by  you,  was  born.  This  John  Parker 
moved  to  Virginia  and  enlisted  for  revolutionary  war  service  from 
Culpepper  County.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  Georgia,  still  later 
moving  from  Georgia  to  Tennessee,  thence  to  Illinois,  where  he  is 
credited  with  building  the  first  permanent  residence  in  Coles  Coun- 
ty, Illinois.  From  Illinois  the  family  moved  to  Texas  where  the 
Fort  Parker  massacre  occurred  in  1836.  One  of  the  sons  remained 
in  Illinois,  where  his  descendants  still  reside.”  We  are  safe  in  ad- 
ding that  Hon.  Isaac  Parker,  member  of  the  Fourth  Senate  of 
Texas,  died  in  after  years  in  Parker  County,  Texas,  and  he  now  has 
descendants  who  live  in  probably  both  Parker  and  Tarrant  Coun- 
ties, Texas. 

296.  STEPHEN  REAVES  was  the  Senator  from  Rusk  and 
Smith  Counties.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Fifth  Senate  does  not 
show  his  name,  nor  do  we  find  that  he  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Texas  before  or  after  this  time. 

297.  WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT  was  the  Senator  from  Harrison 
and  Upshur  Counties  in  the  Fourth  Senate  of  Texas.  He  was  later 
also  a member  of  the  Fifth  Senate  and  had  also  served  in  the  First 
Senate.  The  records  of  the  House  of  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the 
Republic  show  that  he  also  served  as  a member  of  that  body. 

298.  ADOLPHUS  STERNE  was  a member  of  the  Fourth 
Senate  from  Nacogdoches  County.  See  Note  181  Vol.  1,  No.  2 of 
this  magazine.  Senator  Sterne  died  during  this  term  of  office. 

299.  M.  D.  K.  TAYLOR  was  a member  of  the  Fourth  Senate 
from  Cass  and  Titus  Counties.  He  had  served  the  previous  ses- 
sion as  a member  of  the  House.  He  became  Speaker  of  the  Tenth 
Legislature.  He  was  a physician  and  they  called  him  Dr.  Taylor. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Convention  at  Galveston 
in  1876  which  nominated  Richard  Coke  for  Governor  to  a second 
term.  See  Note  267  in  Vol.  1,  No.  3 of  this  magazine  for  other  in- 
formation. 

300.  JAMES  TRUITT  was  the  Senator  in  the  Fourth  Legisla- 
ture from  Polk,  Liberty,  Tyler  and  Jefferson  Counties.  He  had 
previously  served  as  a member  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Legislatures  in 
the  House,  and  prior  to  that  had  served  two  terms  as  a member  of 
the  House  in  the  8th  and  9th  Congresses  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

301.  B.  BUSH  WALLACE,  was  Senator  from  San  Augustine 
District.  He  had  served  in  the  House  of  the  Ninth  Congress  of 
the  Republic  and  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Senates  prior  to 
this  time,  he  being  an  experienced  Legislator.  In  Note  123,  Page 
123,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  a brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Senator  Wallace  which  may  be  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection. He  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  San  Augustine 
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region  of  Texas.  He  was  a “Senator  at  Large”  for  all  East  Texas, 
probably  the  only  one  ever  elected  in  Texas.  See  Note  219  in  the 
preceding  issue  of  this  magazine. 

302.  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS  was  Senator  in  the  Fourth 
State  Senate  from  Lamar  County.  He  came  to  Texas  from  Dan- 
ville, Pittsylvania,  Virginia,  very  soon  after  Texas  became  a Re- 
public. He  served  as  a member  of  the  House  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gress in  1839-1840  and  was  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  First 
Legislature,  after  annexation  in  1846.  He  was  a surveyor  and  a 
lawyer  and  became  the  law  partner  of  Uncle  Billy  Johnson,  of 
Paris,  who,  when  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  reached  the  Arkan- 
sas-Texas  line  and  could  go  no  further  until  certain  legal  require- 
ments had  been  complied  with,  established  a town  on  the  State  line 
and  named  it  Tex- Ark- Ana”  composed  of  the  first  sylables  of 
Texas  and  Arkansas  and  the  last  sylable  of  Louisiana.  Senator 
Williams  acquired  the  nickname  of  “Buckskin  Williams”  from  the 
fact  that  he  very  proudly  wore  a vest  of  fawn-skin,  tanned  with 

f1  TTT-fi- ^ onT~a  fawn-skin  vest.  He  was  a cousin  of  Col. 

bheb  Williams,  father,  long  afterwards  Chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Col.  Williams  mar- 
ried Eliza  Emberson,  who  was  a daughter  of  Col.  John  Emberson, 
tor  whose  son,  John  Emberson,  Emberson  Lake,  Emberson  Prairie 

1 t\ pos^°®ce  of  Emberson,  Lamar  County,  were  all  named, 
ilus  John  Emberson  was  a brother  of  Senator  William’s  wife, 
Eliza  Emberson.  Sen.  Williams  is  buried  in  the  old  Emberson 
graveyard  on  Northeastern  Emberson  Prairie,  having  died  about 
1859  or  1860.  This  information  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Mat.  L. 
Mmter,  grandson  of  Senator  Williams. 

303.  JAMES  C.  WILSON  was  the  Senator  in  the  Fourth  Sen- 
ate from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Matagorda,  Whar- 
ton, Colorado,  Jackson,  Calhoun  and  Victoria.  He  was  one  of  the 
Mier  prisoners  in  Mexico.  He  served  in  the  Texas  revolution  and 
the  County  of  W llson  was  named  for  him.  At  his  death  his  remains 
were  buried  at  Gonzales,  but  later  removed  to  the  State  Ceme- 
tery at  Austin.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  a preacher. 
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307.  THOMAS  WARD,  Enrolling  Clerk. 
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310.  H.  B.  ANDREWS,  Galveston  County. 

311.  HAMILTON  P.  BEE,  Webb  County. 

312.  B.  M.  BROWDER,  El  Paso  County. 

313.  JOHN  BROWN,  Henderson  County. 

314.  GUY  M.  BRYAN,  Brazoria  County. 

315.  L.  B.  CAMP,  Harrison  County. 

316.  B.  B.  CANNON,  Cherokee  County. 

317.  N.  B.  CHARLTON,  Jefferson  County. 

318.  W.  T.  F.  COLES,  Lamar  County. 

319.  J.  M.  CROCKETT,  Dallas  County. 

320.  R.  P.  CRUMP.  Cass  County. 

321.  E.  M.  DAGGETT,  Shelby  County. 

322.  D.  C.  DICKSON,  Grimes  County. 

323.  R.  C.  DOOM,  Jasper  County. 

324.  W.  C.  EDWARDS,  San  Augustine  County. 

‘ 325.  ALFRED  EVANS,  Austin  County. 

326.  O.  EVANS,  Bexar  County. 

327.  W.  F.  EVANS,  Tyler  County. 

328.  WILLIAM  FIELDS,  Liberty  County. 

329.  J.  V/.  FLANAGAN,  Rusk  County. 

330.  H.  L.  GRINSTEAD,  Cameron  County. 

331.  A.  J.  HAMILTON,  Travis  County. 

332.  THOS.  H.  HARDEMAN,  Hays  County. 

333.  W.  N.  HARDEMAN,  Nacogdoches  County. 

334.  THOMAS  HARRISON,  Harris  County. 

335.  O.  C.  HARTLEY,  Galveston  County. 

336.  F.  L.  HATCH,  Walker  County. 

337.  A.  J.  HOOD,  Cherokee  County. 

338.  JAMES  HOOKER,  Kaufman  County. 

339  T.  B.  HOWARD,  Colorado  County. 

340.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Titus  County. 

341.  W.  G.  W.  JOWERS,  Anderson  County. 

342.  ROBERT  H.  LANE,  Fannin  County. 

343.  H.  M.  LAWSON,  Rusk  County. 

344.  E.  MABRY,  Bastrop  County. 

345  J.  W.  McDADE,  Washington  County. 

346.  ISAAC  B.  McFARLAND,  Fayette  County. 

347.  B.  F.  NEAL.  Nueces  County. 

348.  R.  S.  NEIGHBORS,  Bexar  County. 

349.  JOHN  PATRICK,  Robertson  County. 

350.  R.  PEEBLES,  Gonzales  County. 

351.  EMORY  RAINS,  Shelby  County. 

352.  C.  H.  RANDOLPH.  Houston  County. 

353.  ALEANDER  ROSSY,  Comal  County. 

354.  H.  R.  RUNNELS.  Bowie  County. 

355.  JONATHAN  RUSSELL,  Henderson  County. 

356.  JAMES  W.  SCOTT,  Harris  County. 

357.  JAMES  W.  SIMS,  Red  River  County. 
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D.  M.  STAPP,  Calhoun  County. 

CHAS.  B.  STEWART,  Montgomery  County 
BENJ.  F.  TANKERSLEY,  Harris  County. 
EDWARD  H.  TARRANT,  Limestone  County. 
B.  E.  TARVER,  Burleson  County. 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR,  Harrison  County. 

R.  H.  TAYLOR,  Fannin  County. 

W.  D.  THOMPSON,  Milam  County. 

J.  W.  THROCKMORTON,  Collin  County. 

A.  J.  TITUS,  Red  River  County. 

AMASA  TURNER,  Gonzales  County 
FRANCIS  WHITE,  Jackson  County. 

JASON  WILSON,  Lamar  County. 

JOHNSON  WREN,  Hopkins  County. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES — OFFICERS 

™tnr304-  rBF/-  HILL-  Chjef  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

as  fn  H “ Fourth.  Legislature  was  killed  in  Victoria,  Tex- 

Hp  ™ i A was  mentioned  by  Thrall  in  his  History  of  Texas 

the  Pif^r  d enro.U“g  elerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 

EieMhftrnn^greSS  °J  thS  „epublic  of  Texas.  engrossing  clerk  of  the 

whence C 3rnd  °Umg  cleph  of  ‘he  Ninth  Congress.  Later 

grossinJcWk  of  K /r  Wa?  firSt  organized  he  became  en- 
gros^mg  clerk  of  the  First  Legislature,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Representahves  in  the  Third  Legislature  and  then  was  elected  to 

he  same  position  in  this,  the  Fourth  Legislature.  He  was  TpoDular 

o mo8re  td?  Sjate  capital  for  twenty  years 

eral  of  thT  State"6  S6rVed  f°r  3 Sh°rt  time  as  Adiutant  Gen- 

, 5‘  JAMES  M.  LONG,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

TOlbnlf  7fT’  /if  aasisutant  to  Ben  F.  Hill,  had  also  served  as  en- 
engrofsiKlerk the  Eighth  Congress,  of  which  Ben  Hill  had  been 
Congress  tha  i-  vf6  aiS°tV,had  be<ln  enrolling  clerk  of  the  Seventh 
to  h\and  he  P°?ular  Ben  F-  Hil1  were  accustomed 

in  thZ  r?8. togethe^  harmoniously  in  their  several  official  capacities 
the  pngress  and  the  Legislature  of  Texas.  P 

the  Fourtlf  +Q'  MILBS’  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  House  in 

he  waJ  itM ?lslatnre  embarked  on  a long  political  career  when 
Texas  from  K ^ i 6 ^use  position.  He  had  arrived  in 

son  of  Cb7ri?  WUCTky  °vr7  a sh,0rt  time  before  this-  and  was  the 
State  who  1 l ty  MlUs  and  Tabitha  Buckner  Daniel,  of  that 
points  biT  °th  nn7eS  °,f  the  State.  of  Vi^inia.  The  high 
officer  of  a r areer  ln  hfe  included  service  as  the  commanding 
Keen  the  4Tnt  the  Confedarate  service  during  the  war 
advanced  to  t1  ca.es , e eotlon  _to  the  Federal  Congress,  where  he 

one  of  the  Unit  d6 *Sbl] c bis  p?rty’  after  which  he  was  made 

one  ot  the  United  States  Senators  from  Texas. 
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307.  THOMAS  WARD,  Enrolling  Clerk  of  the  House  in  the 
Fourth  Legislature,  had  been  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  also  of 
the  Sixth  Congress.  The  note  we  have  on  this  Thomas  Ward  states 
that  he  was  not  the  Thomas  William  Ward  who  had  lost  a leg  in 
the  service  and  later  an  eye  and  an  arm,  but  another  Thomas  W ard, 
well  known  in  political  circles  of  the  Republic  and  the  State  at 
that  period. 

308.  ISAAC  C.  POLK  was  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House 
of  the  Fourth  Legislature.  We  have  no  satisfactory  information  as 
to  his  previous  or  subsequent  activities. 

309.  JOHN  FERRELL,  Doorkeeper.  No  dependable  informa- 
tion outside  his  service  at  this  time  in  this  particular  office. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— MEMBERS 

310.  H.  B.  ANDREWS  was  the  member  from  Galveston 
County  in  the  House  of  the  Fourth  Legislature,  dividing  honors  in 
this  respect  with  Hon.  O.  C.  Hartley,  also  from  that  district.  He 
was  not  in  the  Fifth  Legislature,  nor  do  we  find  his  name  on  the 
records  of  any  prior  session. 

311.  HAMILTON  P.  BEE  was  from  Webb  County,  but  his 
district  was  composed  of  Webb,  Nueces,  San  Patricio,  Kinney  and 
Refugio.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  First  Legis- 
lature and  was  also  a member  of  the  Third,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Legis- 
latures, serving  as  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  last  session.  He  was 
a son  of  Bernard  E.  Bee,  who  was  born  in  1787,  in  South  Carolina. 
This  Bernard  E.  Bee  was  the  General  Bernard  E.  Bee,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  the  name  “Stonewall”  to  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson, 
of  Confederate  fame.  See  Note  1,  page  8,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  this 
magazine. 

312.  B.  M.  BROWDER  of  El  Paso  County  seems  to  have  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  his  district  for  only  this  one  term. 
We  do  not  find  his  name  listed  previously  or  afterwards. 

313.  JOHN  BROWN  was  from  Henderson  and  Van  Zandt 
Counties.  We  have  placed  his  residence  in  Henderson,  if  we  should 
not  be  mistaken.  In  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Republic  there  was 
a member  of  the  House  known  as  John  (Red)  Brown  and  he  was 
also  probably  the  same  John  who  served  in  the  First  Legislature 
from  Nacogdoches,  though  we  could  be  mistaken  about  it. 

314.  GUY  M.  BRYAN,  member  from  Brazoria  County  in  the 

Fourth  House  of  Representatives  after  annexation.  Mr.  Bryan 
served  as  a member  of  the  State  Senate  in  the  Fifth  Legislature,  and 
was  long  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature.  He 
was  a son-in-law  of  Judge  William  H.  Jack.  He  was  also  a memDer 
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of  the  16th  and  20  Legislatures.  He  was  a member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  1857  to  1859.  Mr.  Bryan  was  closely  related 
to  Moses  and  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  his  descendants  reside  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

315.  L.  B.  CAMP,  of  Harrison  County.  He  was  not  returned 
by  his  constituents  to  the  Fifth  House  and  this  appears  to  consti- 
tute his  only  service  in  the  Legislature. 

316.  B.  B.  CANNON  was  a member  of  the  House  from  Chero- 
kee County  in  both  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Legislatures.  Cannon 
was  an  early  emigrant  to  Texas  who  had  located  in  Cherokee 
County  prior  to  1846.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
ty Court  to  transcribe  the  records  for  that  county  from  the  Nacog- 
doches records.  In  March,  1848,  Joseph  L.  Hogg,  father  of  James 
Stephen  Hogg,  afterwards  governor  of  Texas,  B.  B.  Cannon,  L.  H. 
Dillard,  T.  J.  Moore,  J.  H.  Parsons,  J.  T.  Henry  and  one  E.  L.  Giv- 
ens, secured  a charter  for  Cherokee  Academy  in  Cherokee  Coun- 
ty. In  1874  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  also  of  the  Rusk 
Transportation  Company.  The  Cannon  family  of  Cherokee  County 
was  from  Tennessee  and  were  descendants  of  the  famous  Cannon 
family  (sometimes  spelled  Kennon)  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. They  were  related  by  marriage  to  the  Yoakum  family  to 
which  Yoakum,  the  Historian  belonged. 

317.  NAPOLEON  B.  CHARLTON  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  the  Fourth  Legislature  from  Jefferson  and  Tyler  Counties.  He 
had  served  as  a member  of  the  First  Legislature  from  Liberty 
County  and  was  also  a member  of  the  Fifth  Legislature.  Further 
than  this  we  have  no  information  respecting  his  career. 

318.  W.  T.  F.  COLES  was  a member  from  Lamar  County,  but 
had  as  a colleague  from  the  same  district  Hon.  Jason  Wilson.  No 
other  definite  information. 

319.  JOHN  M.  CROCKETT  was  from  Dallas  County.  Bom, 
Dec.  26,  1816.  Served  as  Mayor  of  Dallas  and  as  Lieut.  Gov.  of  the 
State.  More  about  him  will  be  published  later. 

320.  R.  P.  CRUMP  of  Cass  County  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  the  Fourth  Legislature.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  First  Legislature  was  William  E.  Crump,  who 
also  served  in  the  Second  and  Third  Legislatures.  We  do  not  know 
that  R.  P . Crump  was  related  to  him,  however,  although  he  may 
have  been. 

321.  E.  M.  DAGGETT  was  the  Representative  from  Shelby 
county.  Pie  did  net  return  as  a member  of  the  Fifth  House  or 

Senate.  No  further  record  of  him. 

322.  D.  C.  DICKSON.  His  given  name  was  David.  He  was 
from  Grimes  County  and  w^as  elected  as  Speaker  to  preside  over 
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the  deliberations  of  this  session.  He  had  been  a member  of  the 
House  from  Montgomery  County  in  the  First  Legislature. 

323.  R.  C.  DOOM,  was  the  representative  from  Jasper  Coun- 
ty in  the  Fourth  Legislature.  He  had  served  as  a member  of  the 
House  in  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Republic.  He  represented 
in  the  Fourth  Legislature  the  counties  of  Sabine,  Jasper  and  New- 
ton and  was  an  attorney.  Hon.  Dave  Doom,  a well  known  lawyer, 
is  now  a member  of  the  Austin  bar  and  numbered  among  his 
descendants. 

—324.  W.  C.  EDWARDS  was  the  representative  from  San  Au- 
gustine County  in  the  Fourth  Legislature.  As  he  came  from  the 
same  section  of  the  State,  he  was  perhaps  related  in  some  way 
to  Hayden  Edwards,  the  empresario  leader  of  the  Fredonia  rebel- 
lion. See  note  147,  Page  128,  No.  2,  Vol.  1,  of  this  magazine. 

325.  ALFRED  EVANS,  of  Austin  County.  We  have  been 
unable  to  secure  any  data  on  this  member.  As  will  be  noted, 
there  were  three  members  of  the  Fourth  House  of  Representatives 
who  bore  the  name  of  Evans,  information  regarding  whom  is  lack- 
ing. A.  J.  Bell  succeeded  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Fifth  Legislature. 

326.  O.  EVANS  was  the  member  from  Jefferson,  Tyler  and 
Polk  Counties  at  this  session.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  served 
from  that  particular  district  during  this  session  we  have  no  de- 
pendable information  about  him. 

328.  WILLIAM  FIELDS,  of  Liberty  and  Polk  Counties  was 
in  this  Legislature  as  a member  of  the  House.  He  was  bom  in 
North  Carolina  and  died  at  Hempstead  in  1858,  after  serving  for 
a time  as  State  Engineer.  See  Note  238,  Page  212  of  the  preceding 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

329.  J.  W.  FLANAGAN  was  a member  of  the  House  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature.  This  was  Major  James  W.  Flanagan, 
who  was  the  father  of  General  Webster  Flanagan  of  Texas  fame. 
Major  James  W.  Flanagan  was  bom  in  Albermarle  County,  Va., 
September  7,  1805,  and  went  with  his  father  to  Boonsboro,  Ky., 
where  his  son,  General  Webster  Flanagan  was  bom  in  1832.  When 
James  W.  Flanagan  came  to  Texas  from  Kentucky  he  located  his 
home  at  Henderson,  in  Rusk  County.  He  and  H.  M.  Lawson  were 
die  representatives  from  Rusk  County  in  the  Fourth  Legislature. 

330.  H.  L.  GRINSTEAD.  Mr.  Grinstead  and  his  colleague 
A*  Bryan  were  members  of  the  House  at  this  session  from  Cam- 

’*ron  County.  He  was  not  a member  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  and 
tv&y  not  have  been  a candidate.  A Grinstead  afterwards  was  a 
rnember  of  the  Legislature  from  Kerrville,  in  1907,  who  may  have 
>ecn  a relative  or  a descendant.  This  was  Hon.  J.  L.  Grinstead, 
writer  and  newspaper  man. 
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331.  A.  J.  HAMILTON  was  a member  of  the  House  of  the 
Fourth  Legislature  from  Travis  County.  He  was  bom  in  Madi- 
son County,  Ala.,  January  28,  1815,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1846.  He 
first  located  at  LaGrange,  having  married  in  1843,  before  coming  to 
Texas.  He  served  as  Attorney  General  of  Texas  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  P.  Hansborough  Bell.  In  1856  he  was  chosen 
an  elector  from  Texas  on  the  Buchanan  ticket.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  on  an  independent  ticket  against 
Gen.  Ward,  the  democratic  nominee.  He  was  one  of  the  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  South  who  stood  at  their  posts  in 
Congress  after  secession  had  been  voted.  He  returned  to  Austin  in 
1861  and  became  the  Union  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from 
Travis,  Hays  and  Bastrop  Counties.  He  was  elected  but  did  not 
take  his  seat.  In  1862  Gen.  Hamilton  left  Texas  and  went  to  Wash- 
ington City,  but  the  better  part  of  valor  caused  him  to  go  there  via 
Mexico.  In  1862  and  1863  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Military  Governor  of  Texas  and  in  1865  provisional 
governor,  which  post  he  held  until  1868,  when  he  became  an  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
second  reconstruction  convention  of  Texas  in  June  1868  and  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  that  body.  Naturally,  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton was  never  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  in 
the  mam  they  recognized  his  ability.  On  his  death  in  Austin  in 
1875,  the  Legislature  adopted  resolutions  of  respect,  but,  as  one 
Senator  is  said  to  have  put  it,  they  “went  light  on  the  praise.” 

332.  T.  H.  HARDEMAN,  member  of  the  House  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature,  represented  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Guadalupe,  Hays  and  Caldwell.  There  were  several  of  the  Harde- 
mans  and  we  are  not  sure  of  the  idenity  of  this  particular  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  The  Hardeman  brothers  came  to  Texas  from 
Tennessee  in  the  early  period  of  the  State’s  history  and  all  of  them 
were  more  or  less  prominent  and  active  in  public  affairs  and  in 
politics. 

333.  W.  N.  HARDEMAN  was  the  representative  from  Nacog- 
doches County  and  he  belonged  to  the  old  Tennessee  family,  beir.g 
a brother  of  Bailey  Hardeman.  He  was  a member  of  the  Third 
Legislature  in  the  House,  served  in  the  Confederacy  and  in  his  oM 
age  resided  in  Austin,  where  he  was,  for  a time,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

334.  THOMAS  HARRISON.  He  was  the  Representative 
from  Harris  County  at  this  session.  His  two  colleagues  were 
Benjamin  F.  Tankersley  and  James  W.  Scott.  Just  how  he  was 
related  to  the  numerous  Harrison  family  that  came  to  Texes  in  >' 
early  days  we  have  not  yet  discovered.  He  is  believed  to  have  be 

a lawyer.  He  did  not  return  to  the  Fifth  Legislature  as  a member 

335.  O.  C.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Hartley  represented  Galveston 
County  jointly  with  Hon.  H.  B.  Andrews,  notice  of  whose  services 
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w given  in  this  article.  We  have  no  further  information  about  Mr. 
Hartley,  who  was  not  returned  to  the  next  session. 

336.  F.  L.  HATCH.  He  was  from  Walker  County  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  trace  his  record  further. 

337.  A.  J.  HOOD  was  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  Fourth 
Legislature  from  Cherokee  County,  the  other  being  Hon.  B.  B. 
Cannon.  In  the  History  of  Cherokee  County  there  is  a mention 
of  a William  Hood  about  1850,  who  appears  to  have  been  a mem- 
ber of  a well  known  family  then  living  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Doubtless  A.  J.  Hood  belonged  to  this  family. 

338.  JAMES  HOOKER  was  the  representative  in  the  Fourth 
legislature  from  Hunt  and  Kaufman  Counties.  This  is  all  the 
information  we  have  about  him.  He  was  not  returned  for  another 
term  from  his  district. 

339.  T.  B.  HOWARD  in  the  Fourth  Legislature  represented 
Fort  Bend  and  Colorado  Counties.  He  appears  to  have  served  only 
one  term  and  further  information  is  lacking. 

340.  W.  H.  JOHNSON  was  from  Titus  County.  Unless  this 
is  the  W.  Henry  Johnson  who  served  as  engrossing  clerk  of  the 
House  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Republic,  we  are  not  able 
to  give  anything  further  in  regard  to  him.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  man.  He  was  not  returned  to  the  Fifth 
Legislature. 

341.  W.  G.  W.  JOWERS.  See  Note  244  in  the  preceding  issue 
of  this  magazine.  He  was  known  as  Dr.  Jowers  and  was  a phy- 
sician. He  was  “among  those  present”  when  E.  J.  Davis  was  de- 
posed as  Governor  and  Gov.  Richard  Coke  took  his  place,  al- 
though not  at  the  time  a member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  politics  of  Central  Texas  in  his  day  and 
Cine  and  there  are  those  living  who  still  remember  him.  He  was 
in  the  Fifth  Senate. 

342.  ROBERT  H.  LANE  was  from  Fannin  County  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fourth  Legislature.  He  did  not  come  back  again. 

343.  H.  M.  LAWSON  was  one  of  the  two  representatives  in 
the  Fourth  House  from  Rusk  County,  he  being  a colleague  of  Maj. 
'lames  W.  Flanagan,  heretofore  mentioned.  We  have  no  further 
definite  information  about  him. 

344.  EVANS  MABRY,  was  a member  of  the  House  from  Bas- 
trop  County  in  the  Fourth  Legislature.  He  had  also  served  in  the 

muse  from  the  same  county  in  the  First  Legislature  and  during  the 
days  of  the  Republic  had  been  a member  of  the  House  of  the  First 
Ujr*gress. 

345.  JAMES  W.  McDADE  was  the  representative  in  the 
°urth  Uegsilature  from  Washington  County.  In  the  subsequent 
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legislative  session  (the  Fifth)  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate. The  town  of  McDade,  now  in  Bastrop  County,  was  named 
for  him.  He  was  a very  prominent  citizen  of  his  section  during  his 
lifetime. 

346.  ISAAC  B.  McFARLAND  was  a member  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  in  the  House  from  Fayette  County.  In  1870,  some 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  later,  Mr.  McFarland  was  Judge  of  the 
29th  Texas  Judicial  District.  He  served  on  the  bench  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  was  considered  an  able  lawyer. 

347.  BENJAMIN  F.  NEAL  was  in  the  House  during  the 
Fourth  Legislature  from  the  district  composed  of  Webb,  Nueces, 
San  Patricio,  Kinney  and  Refugio.  He  lived  in  Nueces  County  and 
served  also  in  the  Fifth  Legislature.  His  colleague  from  the  same 
district  was  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  of  Webb  County,  afterwards  General 
in  the  Confederate  army. 

348.  R.  8.  NEIGHBORS  served  in  the  Fourth  House  from 
Bexar  and  Medina  Counties.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Neigh- 
bors family  that  lived  afterwards  and  still  reside  in  Hayes  County. 

_ 349.  JOHN  PATRICK  was  the  representative  from  Leon, 

Robertson  and  Brazos  Counties.  He  was  a member  of  the  Patrick 
family  that  settled  around  Salado,  afterwards  in  Bell  County, 
some  of  them  living  afterwards  in  Williamson  County. 

350.  ROBERT  PEEBLES  was  representative  from  Dewitt 
and  Gonzales  Counties  in  the  Fourth  Legislature,  but  had  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Republic  from 
Fort  Bend  County.  He  was  not  a member  of  the  Fifth  Legisla- 
ture. 

351.  EMORY  RAINS.  Mr.  Rains  was  from  Shelby  County 
and  had  been  a member  of  the  House  of  the  Third  Legislature.  San 
Augustine  was  also  in  his  district.  He  was  born  in  1799  in  Ten- 
nessee, had  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic 
and  also  in  the  Third  Senate  of  the  Republic.  He  had  also  served 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1845.  See  also  Note  171,  in 
Vol.  1,  No.  2 of  this  magazine. 

352.  C.  H.  (B?).  RANDOLPH  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  the  Fourth  Legislature  from  Anderson  and  Houston.  His  col- 
league from  the  same  district  at  this  session  was  Dr.  W.  G.  V»  • 
Jowers. 

353.  ALEXANDER  ROSSY  was  the  representative  from 
Comal  County.  He  also  represented  Gillespie  County,  the  tv. 
counties  comprising  his  district.  No  further  information  appears 

354.  HARDIN  R.  RUNNELS.  Was  member  of  the  House  of 
the  Fourth  Legislature.  His  home  was  at  Boston  in  Bowie  Coun'*> 
not  far  from  Texarkana.  He  came  to  Texas  about  the  year  IS-*- 
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having  been  bom  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  was  elected  Speak- 
er of  the  Fifth  House  of  Representatives  in  1853.  He  was  also 
lieutenant  governor  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Pease. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  Governor.  He  died  in  Bowie  County  in  1873. 

355.  JONATHAN  RUSSELL.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Jona- 
than Russell  was  a member  of  the  House  of  the  Fourth  Legis- 
lature we  are  unable  to  distinguish  him  from  other  persons  of  the 
name  of  Russell,  prominent  at  this  period  and  prior  thereto  in 
Texas  history.  He  represented  Wood,  Van  Zandt  and  Hender- 
son Counties,  all  of  which  were  in  his  district. 

356.  JAMES  W.  SCOTT  was  in  the  House  during  the  Fourth 
Legislature  from  Harris  County,  along  with  Benj.  Tankersley  and 
Thomas  Harrison.  He  may  have  been  the  same  James  Scott  who 
served  from  Montgomery  County  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1845,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  he  was. 

357.  JAMES  W.  SIMS  was  the  representative  from  Red 
River  County  and  his  colleague  during  the  session  was  A.  J. 
Titus. 

358.  DARWIN  M.  STAPP,  representative  in  the  Fourth  House 
of  Representatives  from  Victoria  and  Calhoun  Counties.  He  was 
a native  of  Kentucky  and  emigrated  to  Texas  in  1830,  with  his  father 
who  was  Elijah  Stapp,  an  early  Texas  pioneer;  joining  the  army  of 
the  Republic  in  1835.  He  served  also  in  the  Legislature  in  1854  and 
in  1856-1864  was  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  old  town  of  Indianola. 
He  was  a member  of  the  secession  convention  held  in  Austin  in 
1S61  and  died  at  Victoria,  his  home,  in  1875. 

359.  CHARLES  B.  STEWART  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  the  Fourth  Legislature  from  Montgomery  County.  He  had  pre- 
viously represented  the  county  in  the  House  of  the  First  Legisla- 
ture, was  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1845.  He  was  bom  in 
South  Carolina  and  came  to  Texas  from  Louisiana.  His  descen- 
dants still  live  in  Montgomery  County.  See  Note  87,  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
of  this  magazine. 

360.  BENJAMIN  F.  TANKERSLEY,  member  of  the  House 
from  Harris  County  at  this  session,  was  a native  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  had  served  in  the  First  Legislature  from  Harris 
County.  Descendants  of  the  Tankersley  family  still  live  in  Texas. 

361.  EDWARD  H.  TARRANT  was  a member  of  the  House 
ft  this  session  from  Navarro  and  Limestone  Counties,  his  seat  hav- 

been  contested,  however,  by  J.  D.  McCutcheon.  If  he  was  the 
general  Tarrant,  who  had  previously  served  in  the  Second  Congress 
the  Republic,  and  in  the  convention  of  1845,  he  was  a lawyer 
^d  a native  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  We  cannot  say  positively 
F tjbe  was,  although  he  must  have  been,  otherwise  there  were  two 
H.  Tarrants  (rather  unusual  names)  of  that  period. 
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362.  B.  E.  TABVER  was  from  Washington  and  Burleson 
Counties.  We  do  not  find  him  a member  of  the  Fifth  Legislature 
and  cannot  give  further  data. 

363.  JOSEPH  TAYLOR.  He  was  a member  of  the  House  at 
this  session  from  Harrison  County.  He  was  not  returned  to  the 
Fifth  Legislature. 

364.  ROBERT  H.  TAYLOR  was  the  member  of  the  House 
from  Fannin,  Grayson  and  Cooke  Counties.  He  was  returned  to 
the  Fifth  House  two  years  later.  In  1870  we  find  his  name  on  the 
list  of  District  Judges  serving  in  the  State,  from  the  14th  Judicial 
District,  which  shows,  of  course,  that  he  was  a lawyer. 

365.  WILLIAM  D.  THOMPSON  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  the  Fourth  Legislature,  representing  Milam  and  Williamson 
Counties.  This  is  the  same  William  D.  Thompson,  who,  when  a 
young  man,  served  as  engrossing  clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic.  He  did  not  return,  how- 
ever, as  a member  of  the  Fifth  Legislature. 

366.  JAMES  W.  THROCKMORTON.  This  gentleman  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  Texas.  At  this  session  he  was  the  rep- 
resentative in  the  House  from  Collin  and  Denton  Counties.  In  Mr. 
Bates’  History  of  Denton  County,  he  is  listed  as  the  first  represen- 
tative from  that  county,  although  his  home  was  in  Collin  County, 
at  McKinney.  Governor  Throckmorton  was  bom  February  1,  1825. 
in  Sparta,  White  County,  Tennessee,  and  came  to  Collin  County 
in  1841.  He  served  several  terms  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
from  that  district,  became  a delegate  to  the  secession  convention, 
and  was  one  of  the  six  members  of  the  convention  who  voted 
against  secession  and  refused  to  sign  it.  He  afterwards  raised  a 
company  and  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  a delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1866  and  the  same  year  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Texas,  but  was  removed  by  military  order  August 
9,  1867.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  and  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  his  North  Texas  district. 

367.  A JAMES  TITUS  was  a member  of  the  House  at  this, 
the  Fourth  Legislature,  from  Red  River  County,  his  colleague  be- 
ing J.  W.  Sims.  He  had  served  as  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  the  Republic  in  the  place  of  Robert  Potter 
who  had  been  shot  and  killed,  and  was  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Seventh  Congress  (Senate)  from  Red  River,  Fannin,  Bowie  and 
Lamar  Counties. 

368.  AMASA  TURNER  was  a member  of  the  House  of  the 
Fourth  Legislature  from  Gonzales  and  Lavaca  Counties,  which 
comprised  his  district.  We  find  him  also  a member  of  the  House 
in  the  Fifth  Legislature. 
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369.  FRANCIS  M.  WHITE,  representative  from  Jackson 
County,  was  a member  of  the  House  in  the  Fourth  Legislature. 
He  was  born  in  1813  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  the  son  of  John  White,  who 
emigrated  to  Texas.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention in  1845,  and  was  elected  State  Land  Commissioner  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Sam  Houston  (elected  Governor  at  the  same  time) 
in  1859.  His  counties  were  Wharton,  Matagorda  and  Jackson, 
though  his  home  was  in  Jackson  County.  He  had  previously  serv- 
ed in  the  First  Legislature,  also  from  Jackson  County. 

370.  JASON  WILSON  was  a member  of  the  House  at  this 
session  from  Lamar  County.  His  colleague  was  W.  T.  F.  Coles, 
who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  served  at  all  in  the  Fifth  Legislature. 

371.  JOHNSON  WREN,  the  member  of  the  House  from  Hop- 
kins County  had  been  a member  from  the  same  district  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Legislatures,  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  Fifth 
Legislature.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  details  of  his  career  out- 
side of  his  service  in  the  Legislature. 

o 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  B.  NEWMAN 
Of  Washington,  D.  0. 

Judge  William  B.  Newman,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a famous 
genealogist,  who  has  devoted  many  years  of  study  to  genealogy 
and  for  that  reason  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject,  es- 
pecially on  Virginia  families.  This  fact  is  known  to  many  people 
of  the  South,  but  what  many  of  them  do  not  know^is  that  Judge 
Newman  formerly  lived  in  the  little  town  of  Franklin,  Robertson 
County,  Texas,  where  he  practiced  law  for  two  or  three  years  and 
where  he  marr  ied  Mrs.  Sarah  (Ellison)  Waller,  daughter  of  Judge 
Isaac  B.  Ellison  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Butler  Ellison.  Judge  New- 
man is  a descendant  of  Thomas  Newman,  who  was  bom  in  England 
in  1620,  came  to  Virginia  in  1635  and  married  a Burdett,  daughter 
of  Henry  Burdett;  he  had  a son  "Thomas  Newman,  who  had  a son 
Alexander  Newman,  of  Richmond  County,  Va.;  who  had  a son 
Thomas  Newman;  who  had  a son  Alexander  Newman,  bom  1740, 
whose  son  John  Newman  married  Sidna  Quisenberry  (b.  1788)  in 
Orange  County,  Va.,  whose  son  Reuben  Newman  (b.  1809)  married 
Mary  Clark;  w7hose  son  James  Addison  Newman  married  Ann 
Elizabeth  Burroughs,  parents  of  William  Burroughs  Newman,  who 
was  bom  May  30,  1866,  in  the  town  of  Grove  Hill,  Clark  County, 
Ala.,  whither  his  parents  had  moved  from  Orange  County,  Va. 
After  his  graduation  from  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Judge 
Newman  moved  to  Texas.  He  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.  aoout 
1903  from  Taladega  County,  Ala.,  wrhere  he  was  for  a time  Clerk 
of  Probate.  To  us  Judge  Newman  is  a Texas  lawyer  of  whom  we 
are  proud. 
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TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  GREENWOOD 
CEMETERY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Gross  Franklin  Scruggs,  bom  1808,  died,  1897. 

Malissa  Prudence  Scruggs,  bom  1840,  died  1895. 

Frances  Scruggs,  wife  of  William  R.  Bowen,  bom  1846,  died 
1891. 

Martha  Helen  Scruggs,  wife  of  Rev.  Silas  Dean  Davenport,  bom 
1849,  died  1934. 

Oberia  Gaines  Scruggs,  wife  of  A.  E.  N.  Means,  bom  1851,  died 
1931. 

Estelle  Gross  Scruggs,  born  1859,  died  1932. 

Alexander  Campbell  Lemmon,  born  Paris,  Tenn.,  June  13,  1838, 
died  May  12,  1897. 

T.  J.  Coffey,  bom  July  11,  1840,  died  November  4,  1914. 

Robert  E.  Cowart,  bom  1844,  died  1924. 

Sophia  Harper  Cowart  (his  wdfe)  born  1856,  died  1908. 

Theodore  F.  Wallace,  born  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  9, 
1844,  died  March  2,  1921. 

Elizabeth  Gregory  Beach  (his  wife)  born  Mobile,  Ala,  July  25, 
1844,  died  September  24,  1919. 

Sawnie  Robertson,  bom  October  5,  1850,  died  June  21,  1892. 

Ellen  Boren  Robertson  (his  wife)  bom  June  2,  1855,  died  Oct. 
24,  1914. 

George  A.  Robertson,  bom  August  31,  1879,  died  June  17,  1935. 

Dewitt  Clinton  Harry,  born  August  18,  1817,  died  June  25,  1876. 

Matilda  Chastine  Harry  (his  wife)  bom  April  2,  1821,  died 
November  30,  1881. 

John  D.  Harry,  bom  Staunton,  Va.,  November  9,  1845,  died  No- 
vember 19,  1887. 

Owen  Keif  Harry,  born  Staunton,  Va.,  April  12,  1862,  died,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  December  11,  1916. 

William  Jefferson  Clark,  bom  Tipton  County,  Tenn.,  October  10, 
1828,  died  October  30,  1901. 

Lucinda  Jane  Clark  (wife)  bom  May  29,  1840,  died  June  22, 
1919. 

James  Bentley,  bom  June  17,  1817,  died  September  1,  1878. 

John  Thomas,  bom  January  24,  1794,  died  April  11,  1875.  The 
first  civil  officer  of  Dallas  County,  Texas,  installed  July  20,  1846. 

Hannah  (wife  of  John  Thomas)  bom  October  7,  1795,  died  June 
20,  1872. 

Charles  H.  Durgin,  bom  August  11,  1820,  died  August  6,  1852. 

Charley  Durgin,  bom  August  2,  1852,  died  December  4,  1868. 

E.  B.,  wife  of  C.  H.  Durgin,  bora  April  29,  1827,  died  November 
18,  1901. 

October  24,  1836,  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  Richard  Sparlp,  Esq. 
was  appointed  by  A.  Steme  to  take  charge  of  the  Alcalde’s  office 
in  the  town  on  the  resignation  of  George  Pollitt. 
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General  Sam  Houston  and  His 
Four  Horsemen 


(This  is  another  extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Col.  James  Kemp  Holland, 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  recently  discovered  by  the  editors  of  this  pub- 
lication; the  first  installment  having  appeared  in  our  last  number.) 

My  father,  Col.  Spearman  Holland,  who  served  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  in  the  early  days  of  Statehood,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
but  migrated  in  an  early  period  near  the  beginning  of  the  ninteenth 
century  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  along  with  Andrew  Jackson,  Col. 
Hugh  Lawson  White,  James  Robertson  and  other  pioneers  of  that 
State.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  and  was  a very  good 
friend  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  having  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  when  Houston  was  Governor  of  the  State.  Later  in  life, 
he  left  Tennesee  and  moved  to  the  settlement  of  Holly  Springs  in 
Northern  Mississippi,  from  whence  in  1841-42,  he  came  to  the 
vicinity  of  Marshall,  Texas.  At  that  time,  the  writer  was  just 
about  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  1822,  at  the  town  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  before  my  father  moved  down  into  Mississippi. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Texas,  my  father  being  a man  who 
always  took  an  interest  in  politics,  I,  myself,  being  ambitious,  was 
elected  to  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State  after  annexation.  The 
Mexican  war,  having  claimed  my  services,  however,  I did  not  serve 
but  a few  days.  However,  I did  go  to  Austin  when  the  Legislature 
convened  and  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  J.  Pinckney  Hen- 
derson, the  first  Texas  Governor.  When  he  left  to  take  charge  of 
the  Texas  troops  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  I went  home  and  helped 
to  organize  a company,  and  went  along  with  him  to  the  front. 

However,  to  go  back,  when  I left  home  in  East  Texas,  on  my 
may  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1846,  I traveled  by  way 
of  Huntsville,  where  General  Houston,  who  had  only  been  married 
for  a short  time,  was  then  living.  My  father  had  not  seen  General 
Houston  for  a number  of  years,  but  he  asked  me  to  call  on  General 
Houston  on  my  way  to  Austin,  introduce  myself  and  let  him  know 
that  I was  the  son  of  an  old  friend. 

On  my  arrival  at  Huntsville  early  one  morning,  on  my  way  to 
Austin,  I inquired  of  the  hotel  man,  as  to  where  I might  find 
General  Sam  Houston. 

“There,”  he  replied,  “is  General  Houston  across  the  street  at  the 
blacksmith  shop,  having  his  horse  shod.” 

I was  a stranger  in  the  town  and  I could  see  that,  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  when  a stranger  rode  into  a town,  the  people 
around  me  were  watching  my  every  move.  I at  once  started  in 
his  direction  and  I could  see  that  General  Houston  had  already 
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had  his  attention  directed  towards  me,  and  was  waiting  expectant- 
ly. He  was  dressed  in  his  own  characteristic  style  and  wore  a large 
sombrero  or  Texas  style  hat,-  calculated  to  add  to  his  unusual  per- 
sonal appearance.  Without  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  I spoke  first, 
saying: 

‘‘General  Houston,  you  do  not  remember  me?” 

He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  looking  into  my  face  with  a 
searching  glance,  said: 

“Do  not  tell  me  your  name  and  I will  tell  you  a story  that  will 
satisfy  you  that  I do  know  who  you  are,  though  I cannot  now  call 
you  by  your  name.” 

I had  seen  General  Houston  when  I was  a boy,  but  it  had  been 
some  ten  years  before  when  I was  perhaps  not  over  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  This  was  when  we  had  lived  in  Mississippi. 

Continuing,  and  fastening  his  glance  upon  me,  where  it  remain- 
ed while  he  was  speaking,  General  Houston  said: 

“Many  years  ago  I was  passing  through  Mississippi  on  hore- 
back  with  no  other  company  except  my  Mexican  servant.  I was 
on  my  way  to  Nashville,  Tennessee  to  see  my  old  friends  Generals 
Shelby  and  General  Jackson  of  the  Hermitage,  and  in  passing 
through  the  village  or  town  of  Holly  Springs,  I stopped  with  your 
father,  whose  name  I cannot  yet  recall.  He  was  a young  member 
of  the  Legislature  while  I was  Governor  of  Tennessee.  Your 
father  and  James  K.  Polk  were  members  of  the  Tennessee  legis- 
lature together  and  I now  recall  that  they  were  old  friends. 

“Your  father  and  his  friends  gave  a dinner  or  ball,  in  my 
honor,  at  Holly  Springs,  while  I was  there,  as  it  was  not  long  after 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  I also  remember  a joke  your  father’s 
friends  told  on  him  at  the  dinner  that  evening.  It  seems  that  he 
had  laid  off  a town  in  that  section  somewhere  and  on  a large  sign 
had  called  it  ‘San  Jacinto,’  the  sign  reading  ‘Lots  for  sale  in  the 
town  of  San  Jacinto.’  Some  traveler  passing  through  could  not 
pronounce  the  name  right  and  said  something  about  it,  and  it  wor- 
ried your  father  so  that  he  changed  the  name  of  his  town  to 
“Lamar.”  Lamar,  Mississippi  is  still  a town,  I am  told. 

“On  my  return  from  Nashville,  I again  stopped  with  your  father 
and  remember  seeing  you  at  that  time,  as  a school  boy.  Your 
father  and  four  of  his  friends  saddled  their  horses  and  rode  with 
me  for  two  days  after  I left  Holly  Springs  on  my  way  back  to 
Texas,  and  on  parting  with  these  gentlemen  I told  them  that  if 
they  would  come  to  Texas  and  help  me  build  up  my  little  Repub- 
lic, I would  always  remember  their  kindness.  Four  of  these  gen- 
tlement  did  come  to  Texas  and  I made  my  promise  good. 

“I  remember,  also,  that  I admired  a very  fine  saddle  horse  your 
father  was  riding  for  which  he  had  just  paid  $900.00,  and  on  parting 
with  him  he  asked  me  to  ride  him  to  Texas,  which  I did,  and  I 
called  him  ‘Spearman’  after  your  father.  Spearman  was  you 
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father’s  first  name,  but  his  other  name  I do  not  yet  remember.  Am 
I right?” 

I told  his  he  was  right,  of  course,  and  that  I was  James  K.  Hol- 
land, his  son,  and  was  on  my  way  to  Austin,  where  I expected  to 
be  sworn  in  and  serve  as  a member  of  the  new  Legsilature  of  the 
new  State. 

My  body  servant  was  with  me  and  after  the  man  had  finished 
with  the  General’s  horse,  I was,  of  course,  invited  to  go  home  with 
Gen.  Houston.  On  reaching  his  gate  he  said  to  my  boy,  “Put  your 
horses  up.  Your  master  will  stay  with  me.” 

General  Houston’s  home  was  a double-log  cabin,  typical  of  the 
homes  of  many  other  settlers  in  the  early  days  of  Texas.  As  we 
entered  he  called  to  Mrs.  Houston  who  was  in  another  room,  and 
as  this  gracious  and  charming  lady  approached  Gen.  Houston  said: 

“I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  young  friend,  the  son  of  my 
friend  who  gave  me  my  horse  ‘Spearman.’  ” 

After  an  old-fashioned  home  dinner  had  been  served  and  we 
had  a very  pleasant  after  dinner  talk,  Gen.  Houston  took  me  out 
a few  miles  in  the  country  to  see  some  young  ladies. 

The  double  log  home  or  cabin  in  which  General  Houston  and 
Mrs.  Houston  lived  at  the  time  mentioned,  stood  just  under  the 
hill  from  the  present  site  of  the  State  Normal  College.  It  is  still 
standing  at  the  date  this  is  written  (1896) . He  called  it  his  “Wig- 
wam.” 

When  I left  that  day  Mrs.  Houston  made  me  promise  to  call  on 
my  return  from  Austin,  saying  that  she  would  then  have  two  young 
lady  friends  visiting  her  from  Alabama.  In  due  course  of  time,  in 
company  with  Governor  Greer  (Lieutenant  Governor)  and  another 
friend,  I did  call  at  the  Houston  home,  met  not  only  the  young  ladies 
there,  but  many  others  of  the  town,  who,  at  Mrs.  Houston’s  invi- 
tation came  over  to  the  home  and  gave  us  a very  pleasant  little 
reception  and  welcome. 


GENERAL  HOUSTON’S  FOUR  HORSEMEN 

In  the  incident  I have  related  about  meeting  with  General 
Houston  and  his  wife  at  Huntsville,  when  on  my  way  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  First  Texas  Legislature,  I have  told  the  story  of  the 
four  gentlemen  who,  along  with  my  father,  Col.  Spearman  Hol- 
land, accompanied  General  Houston  for  two  days  out  of  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi,  on  his  way  to  Texas,  and  the  promise  he  made 
them,  that  if  they  would  come  to  Texas  and  help  him  with  his  little 
Republic  he  would  remember  them. 

My  father  did  not  come  to  Texas  at  that  time,  but  remained  in 
Mississippi  for  several  years,  but  the  other  four  horsemen  came, 
and  General  Sam  Houston,  faithful  to  his  promise  on  that  trip  out 
of  Holly  Springs,  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  word. 
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On  of  these  men  was  Dr.  John  C.  Chalmers.  He  came  to  Texas 
and  was  given  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas. 

Another  one  of  them  was  Gen.  George  W.  Terrell.  He  came  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  East  Texas  between  the  towns  of  Rusk  and 
Nacogdoches,  and  was  sent  by  General  Houston  as  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  to  the  Court  of  Saint  J ames,  in  England. 

The  third  Horseman  was  General  Jim  Davis,  who,  by  General 
Houston  was  put  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic for  a time. 

The  fourth  Horseman  was  Judge  Johnson,  who  was  made  a 
District  Judge.  He  was  known  throughout  the  Texas  of  that  day 
and  time  as  “Ramrod  Johnson.” 


WILL  OF  SPENCER  COLEMAN 


Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  Spencer  Coleman,  prov- 
en in  Monroe  County,  Tenn.,  November  13,  1834:  Mentions  his 

wife  Lucy  and  children:  William  Coleman,  Jesse  Coleman,  Edy 

Coleman,  m.  Tammans;  Lucy  Coleman,  m.  Raines;  Absolom  Cole- 
man, Polly  Coleman,  m.  Mackery,  and  Lydia  Coleman,  m.  Vinson. 
Son  William  Coleman  and  George  Snyder,  executors.  Witnesses, 
Samuel  R.  Bell  and  Isaac  Hicks. 


Judge  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  was  at  one  time 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Va.,  February 
24,  1772.  He  was  six  feet,  three  inches  in  height.  He  had  five 
brothers.  Charles,  Joel,  Bennett,  Robert  and  David  Crawford. 
He  was  in  the  Legislature  from  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.,  and  in 
1807  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mirabeau  B.  La- 
mar’s brother,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr.,  was  once  his  law  partner. 


Jurymen,  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  July  11,  1808:  John  Mene- 

fee,  William  Cunningham,  John  Connaly,  Thomas  Gillespie,  Jere- 
miah Jack,  William  Bell,  James  .Armstrong,  John  Meek,  Joseph 
Callaway,  David  Campbell. 


Judge  John  H.  Reagan  says  that  he  came  through  where  the 
town  of  Dallas  now  is  in  the  year  of  1842  and  crossed  the  Trinity 
River,  going  to  Grapevine  Springs.  Sam  Houston  was  in  the  party. 
There  was  not  at  that  time  a white  person  living  where  Dallas  now 
stand s.—Reagan’s  Memoirs. 
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Ancestor  Hunting  in  England 


By  John  Bailey  Calvert  Nicklin  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Most  Americans  are  descended  from  English  ancestors,  it  might 
be  stated,  and  to  many  of  us  there  is  a special  thrill  in  hunting  for 
genealogical  information  in  the  Mother  Country.  The  Society  of 
Genealogists  in  Chaucer  House,  Malet  Palace,  London,  has  a won- 
derful index  that  is  available  to  its  members  in  the  States  and 
the  annual  dues  to  this  society  is  only  one  pound  (usually  about 
five  dollars  in  our  money).  They  may  be  addressed  as  above,  of 
course.  One  piece  of  work  they  are  doing  at  present  is  transcrib- 
ing the  old  Parish  Registers  throughout  England  so  that  the  16th 
and  17  century  writing,  so  hard  to  read  by  the  uninitiated,  will  be 
typewritten  and  made  so  easily  available,  ihey  also  have  a large 
genealogical  library  for  the  use  of  their  membership.  Mr.  George 
Sherwood,  120  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2,  has  prepared  two 
volumes  of  his  series  of  ‘‘American  Colonists”  which  are  now  in 
print  and  has  a third  volume  under  way  at  present.  This  series 
is  of  great  help  as  they  contain  names  not  found  in  Hotten  and  the 
other  lists  of  Immigrants  to  Annerica.  In  London  there  are  several 
repositories  of  old  records;  the  wills  are  to  be  found  at  Someiset 
House  and  at  the  Public  Record  Office  are  to  be  found  Chancery 
Proceedings,  Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  Exchequer  Depositions, 
etc. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a Calvert  pilgrimage 
to  London,  visiting  the  three  churches  connected  with  the  life  there 
of  Sir  George  Calvert  (1579-1632),  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  and 
the  Founder  of  the  Province  of  Maryland,  viz:  St.  Martin  s-in-the- 

Fields,  Trafalgar  Square,  of  which  he  was  a member;  St.  Peters 
U pon-Cornhill  (not  far  from  the  present  Bank  of  England  and 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  London) , where  he  was  mar" 
ried  on  November  22,  1604,  to  Anne  Mynne  of  Hertfordshire;  and 
St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street,  where  he  was  buried  on 
April  15,  1632.  While  the  last  named  survived  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  it  is  not  the  original  building  in  which  Lord  Baltimore  was 
buried;  that  building  was  a bit  further  out  into  Fleet  Street  and 
was  tom  down  a century  or  so  ago  to  make  way  for  the  present 
structure.  In  digging  many  bones  were  unearthed  and,  being  un- 
marked, were  buried  in  one  grave.  Lord  Baltimore  wa..  mterre 
beneath  the  chaijcil  of  the  older  building,  but,  alas,  no  mark  ot 
that  now  remains.  St.  Peter’s  is  a Wren  church,  and  characteris- 
tic of  that  great  architect,  so  it  was  built  about  three  quarters  ot 
a century  after  the  marriage  of  1604.  And  the  present  St.  Mar- 
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tin's  is  a more  modern  structure,  dating  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
18th  century.  The  old  church  had  been  built  by  Henry  VIII  be- 
cause he  disliked  so  many  funerals  passing  Whitehall  on  their  way 
to  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminister.  The  present  building  was  conse- 
crated on  October  20,  1726.  In  the  18th  century  it  was  known  as 
His  Majesty’s  Parochial  Church.  (Mortlock  and  Maxwell:  “Famous 
London  Churches,”  pps.  131-134) . But  all  these  churches  occupy 
the  exact  sites,  or  almost  so,  of  the  earlier  buildings.  From  Lon- 
don one  June  afternoon  I boarded  a train  for  Hatfield  at  King’s 
Cross  Station  and  changing  trains  at  Hatfield,  arrived  at  Herting- 
fordbury,  Hertfordshire,  about  thirty  minutes  later.  This  quiet,  old 
world  village  is  almost  unknown  here  in  America,  but  to  the  writer 
it  has  long  been  a name  to  remember  for  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  was  buried  one  August  day  in  1622,  the  body  of  Anne 
(Mynne),  Lady  Calvert,  the  first  wife  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  had  brought  back  in  sorrow  her  earthly  body  to  sleep  in  her 
native  Hertfordshire.  As  she  died  before  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, she  was  never  Lady  Baltimore,  but  only  Lady  Calvert,  as  at  the 
time  of  her  death  her  husband  was  only  Sir  George  Calvert,  Knight. 
It  remained  for  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  a few  years 
later,  to  become  the  first  Lady  Baltimore  and  of  her  so  little  is 
known  that  the  dates  of  her  birth,  marriage  and  death  have  never 
been  found  nor  her  family  name.  In  a deed  made  in  1629  she  is 
simply  referred  to  as  Joan,  Lady  Baltimore.  And  in  the  church  in 
Hertingfordbury  Lord  Baltimore  erected  a lovely  tomb  for  his 
first  wife  at  the  left  of  the  west  door.  It  is  a large  sarcophagus 
with  a recumbant  effigy  in  alabaster  on  the  top.  The  figure  has  a 
coif  and  a ruff  around  the  neck;  on  her  breast  lies  a (heraldic) 
lozenge  or  diamond-shaped  pendant.  The  monument  is  well  pre- 
served, being  chipped  in  only  a few  places.  How  did  it  survive  the 
Cromwellian  marauders,  one  might  well  wonder.  At  the  left,  above 
the  effigy,  is  the  unquartered  Calvert  coat-of-arms  and  on  the  right 
is  the  shield  of  the  quartered  Mynne  coat-of-arms;  in  the  center 
above  the  reclining  figure,  is  a plaque  with  the  arms  of  Calvert  and 
Mynne  impaled.  There  is  a long  elegaic  inscription  in  Latin,  giving 
the  facts  of  her  birth  and  death,  the  names  of  her  eleven  children, 
etc.,  and  detailing  her  husband’s  great  grief  at  his  loss.  One  might 
wonder  if  the  body  was  actually  placed  in  this  tomb,  and  if  so,  is  it 
still  there?  The  Parish  Clerk  was  prevailed  upon  to  show  the 
writer  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  marriages  and  baptisms,  but 
unfortunately  those  he  had  in  his  keeping  went  no  further  back 
than  1679.  Two  of  the  sons  of  this  Lady  Calvert  were  identified 
with  the  founding  and  settling  of  Maryland;  her  eldest  son  was 
Cecil  (Cecilius  in  Latin) , second  Lord  Baltimore,  the  actual  found- 
er of  the  Province, and  Leonard  Calvert,  who  brought  the  earliest 
settlers  over  and  became  the  first  governor  of  the  Province. 
Another  son,  George,  also  came  to  Maryland,  but  died  soon  there- 
after and  so  played  no  important  part  in  his  brother’s  colony.  He 
appears  to  have  died  unmarried.  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  married 
Lady  Anne  Arundell  of  War  dour  Castle,  a Countess  of  the  Holy 
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Roman  Empire  (a  title  which  descended  to  all  her  descendants, 
male  and  female,  as  descendants  of  Thomas,  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour  who  was  created  a Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II,  in  1599,  for  his  gallantry  against  the  Turks). 

Governor  Leonard  Calvert  married  Anne  Brent,  a sister  of 
“Mistress  Margaret  Brent”  (called  the  first  suffragette  as  she  de- 
manded the  right  to  vote  after  the  death  of  Gov.  Leonard  Calvert  in 
1647,  as  she  was  his  executrix),  Mary,  Giles  and  Fulke  Brent,  all 
of  whom  came  early  to  Maryland. 

From  the  Register  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  the  following  bap- 
tisms have  been  extracted:  August  18,  1608,  Dorothy  Calvert;  No- 
vember 18,  1609  Elizabeth  Calvert;  July  18,  1613,  George  Calvert; 
December  5,  1615,  Helen  Calvert;  March  8,  1617,  Henry  Calvert  and 
January  31,  1618,  John  Calvert.  (The  last  named  was  buried  on 
February  1,  1618). 

From  the  Baptismal  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Bexley,  Kent,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  March  2,  1606,  “Cecil  Calvert,  son  of 
Mr.  George  Calvert  and  Mrs.  Anne  Minne,  his  wife.  Ye  godfathers 
were  ye  Earles  of  Cumberland  and  Salsburie  whose  substitutes  were 
Sir  Oliffe  and  Sir  John  Leighes;  ye  godmother  Lady  Wooten,  sub- 
stitute Mrs.  Butler,  mother  of  Mrs.  Calvert.” 

Extract  from  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Dunstan  s-in-the-Yv  est, 
London:  “15  April  1632.  The  Rt.  Honorable  George  Lord  Balti- 

more was  buried  from  the  backside  of  the  Bell. 

Extract  from  the  Marriage  Register  of  St.  Peter  s-upon-Comhill 
London:  “November  22,  1604.  Thursday.  Mr.  George  Calvert  of 
St.  Martines  in  the  field,  Gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Mynne  of 
Bexler  in  Hertfordshire,  by  license  Canterbury) . 

Translation  of  the  Latin  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Anne,  Lady 
Calvert,  in  the  Parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Hertingfordbury,  Herts. 
“Sacred  to  Almighty  God  and  to  the  most  pleasing  memory  of  Anne 
daughter  of  George  and  granddaughter  of  John  Mynne,  a woman 
bom  to  all  excellent  things,  who  has  departed  to  a better  world  for 
Piety,  Chastity,  Prudence,  incomparable.” 

George  Calvert,  son  of  Leonard,  grandson  of  John,  Knight,  Chief 
Secretary  and  Privy  Councillor  to  the  invincible  James,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Pious,  Fortunate  and  always 
August,  with  whom  (George  Calvert)  she  lived  seventeen  years, 
void  of  offense  and  left  ten  children,  equal  in  number  of  each  sex: 
Cecilius,  Leonard,  George,  Francis,  Henry,  Anne,  Dorothy,  Eliza- 
beth, Grace,  Helen  and  had  given  birth  to  a sixth  son,  John,  the 
forerunner,  alas,  of  her  death  and  his  father’s  mourning — ner  hus- 
band, in  memory  of  so  sweet  a wedded  life,  overcome  by  so  great  a 
pain  and  grief,  sorrowing,  has  placed  with  his  hands  this  monument 
to  his  sainted  wife,  for  himself,  his  children  and  their  posterity. 
She  lived  forty-two  years,  nine  months  and  eighteen  days.  She 
died  August  the  eighth,  A.  D.  MDCXXII.” 
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KINGSTON,  ROANE  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE 


Kingston,  Tennessee,  is  the  county  seat  of  Roane  County  and 
was  originally  called  “West  Point.”  Here  it  was,  on  one  occasion 
when  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  for  a single  day  and  then 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Knoxville.  It  was  also  on  the  road  leading 
down  to  the  town  on  the  East  side  that  Andrew  Jackson  and  John 
Sevier  met  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  said  uncomplimentary 
things  about  each  other,  but,  according  to  the  story  did  not  fight 
a duel.  Sevier  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  State.  Jackson 
v/as  practicing  law  and  was  called  “Judge  Jackson.”  Sam  Houston 
used  to  clerk  in  a store  at  Kingston.  Sam  Rayburn,  the  Texas 
leader  in  the  United  States  Congress,  was  bom  in  Roane  County, 
of  which  Kingston  is  the  county  seat.  The  mother  of  former  Gov- 
ernor Dan  Moody,  was  bom  and  raised  in  Roane  County,  also. 


OLD  TOWN  OP  NACOGDOCHES,  TEXAS,  1836 

In  Nacogdoehes,  September  9,  1836,  the  following  residents  of 
the  town  signed  a petition  addressed  to  Hon.  John  Dor,  Judge  of 
the  Municipality  of  Nacogdoches,  protesting  against  the  killing  of 
beeves  in  the  town:  Oscar  Engledow,  J.  Notatha,  F.  J.  Anthony, 

A.  Donovan,  S.  McCaliston,  William  Reagan,  J.  Whitcomb,  L.  Mor- 
timer Thom,  James  Durst,  T.  Stephen  Thom  and  John  H.  Ed- 
wards. The  petition  recited  that  one  G.  Pollitt,  Esq.  had  slaughtered 
some  cattle.  Antonio  Don  Keller  and  J.  Whitcomb  were  on  the 
committee  to  make  a report. 


MORGAN  FAMILY  GRAVES— GREENWOOD  CEMETERY 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The  following  tombstone  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Dallas,  Texas,  relating  to  the  members  of  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Morgan. 

Richard  Morgan,  bom  at  Tylarye,  Parish  of  St.  Harmon,  Coun- 
ty of  Rodner,  Wales,  August  1,  1814;  died  at  Dallas,  Texas,  July 
18,  1880. 

Susan  B.  Morgan,  bom  City  of  New  York,  January  7,  1815;  died 
Dallas,  Texas,  September  5,  1894. 

Richard  Morgan,  bom  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  23,  1850;  died, 
February  13,  1907. 

Lillie  Owen  Morgan,  wife  of  Richard  Morgan,  Bom,  Lebanan, 
Tenn.,  March  5,  1847;  died  September  27,  1893. 

John  S.  Mayfield,  born  Milton  County,  Ga.,  December  4,  1841; 
died,  Dallas,  Texas,  February  3,  1897. 

Susie  Gertrude  Morgan,  (his  wife)  bom,  Savannah,  Ga.,  March 
3,  1853;  died,  April  17,  1913. 
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Along  the  Little  Tennessee  River  Where 
Sam  Houston  Lived  as  a Boy 


The  illustration  shown  on  the  cover  of  this  number  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine  is  a view  of  the  stretches  of 
the  Little  Tennessee  River,  just  a short  distance  north  of  Fort 
Loudon,  (*)  in  Monroe  County,  Tennessee.  The  photograph  was 
taken  by  the  editor,  himself,  who  was  bom  within  two  miles  of  the 
scene  depicted.  The  islands  shown  in  the  picture  are  typical  of 
the  locality.  The  ancient  town  of  Chota,  or  “City  of  Refuge”  is 
about  two  miles  north  of  this  spot,  and  the  “Big  Island”  on  which 
was  located  the  Capital  of  the  Cherokees  is  almost  visible  in  the 
snap  shot.  The  treaty  known  as  the  “Cherokee  Purchase”  stipu- 
lated that  the  river  shown  was  the  boundary,  but  that  the  islands 
would  belong  to  the  Indians. 

The  illustration  depicts  the  character  of  the  locality  where  Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston,  as  a boy,  was  drawn  into  his  first  association 
with  the  Indians.  In  fact,  he  is  said  to  have  spent  much  of  his 
time  when  away  from  home,  in  the  identical  locality  shown  in  the 
photograph.  * 

With  reference  to  the  “Big  Island”  Col.  W.  B.  Lenoir  tells  the 
following  interesting  story  in  his  “History  of  Sweetwater  Valley:  ” 

“The  late  Henry  Bradley,  who  was  for  years  an  employe  of 
Col.  Charles  M.  McGhee,  son  of  John  McGhee,  related  to  me  the 
following  incident.  A certain  Indian  chief  (after  the  consumation 
of  the  ‘Purchase’  from  the  Cherokees)  owned  an  island  in  the  Little 
Tennessee  River,  the  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  river  being  a part 
of  Col.  McGhee’s  plantation.  McGhee  also  owned  a very  fine  rifle 
of  rare  make  which  the  Indian  chief  was  anxious  to  buy,  but  with 
v.'hich  Col.  McGhee  was  not  anxious  to  part.  On  one  occasion  the 
Indian  visited  McGhee  and  after  hanging  around  awhile  he  re- 
marked: 

“ ‘Big  Chief  had  a dream!’ 

“Col  McGhee:  ‘I  hope  it  was  a good  one;  what  did  the  Big 

Chief  dream?’ 

“ ‘Big  Chief  dreamed  white  Chief  gave  Indian  his  fine  gun.’ 


, (*).  Fort  Loudon  was  erected  in  1757.  The  site  for  it  is  said  to  have  been 
fleeted  by  Col.  John  Pearson,  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  a stone  fort  and  a 
barker  has  been  placed  on  the  site  in  late  years,  but  no  trace  of  the  walls  can 
***  beseemed,  unless  irregular  depressions  represent  former  earthen  breast- 
works. It  stands  on  lands  traded  by  Col.  McGhee’s  descendants  to  Thomas 
Callaway  (son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Callaway)  for  a controlling  interest  in 
Ji<?  F.  T.  V.  & G.  Ry.  The  site  of  Fort  Loudon  is  about  35  miles  Southwest  of 

Knoxville. 
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“ ‘Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?  Well,  if  Big  Chief  was  told  by  the  spirit  in 
a dream  that  he  is  to  have  the  fine  gun,  he  must  not  be  disappoint- 
ed,’ and  taking  it  down  from  the  rack  he  handed  it  to  him.  The 
Indian  then  left  in  great  glee. 

“Not  a great  while  afterwards  they  met,  and  after  the  cus- 
tomary greeting,  Col.  McGhee  said: 

“ ‘How  did  you  like  gun?’ 

“The  Chief  replied:  ‘Great  gun.  Kill  anything.’ 

“Whereupon  Col.  McGhee  then  said:  ‘White  Chief  had  a dream 

too.’ 

‘‘Indian:  ‘Un,  huh!  What?’ 

“Col.  McGhee:  ‘White  man  dream  Indian  Chief  made  him  a deed 
to  the  Big  Island  over  there.’ 

“Indian:  ‘Huh!  Here,  take  gun  back!’ 

“Col.  McGhee  shook  his  head:  ‘Can’t  do  that.  Indian  dreamed 
it  away  from  him.  No  good  to  him  any  more.’ 

“After  some  minutes  of  gloomy  reflection,  the  Indian  replied: 
‘You  write  um  deed!  Indian  sign  um,  but  Indian  no  dream  against 
white  man  no  more!’ 

And  this  is  the  tradition  in  existence  in  the  McGhee  family  for 
more  than  a hundred  years,  and  known  also  to  the  public  generally, 
as  to  how  Col.  John  McGhee  finally  added  the  Big  Island  to  his 
plantation  along  the  Little  Tennessee.  There  have  been  a number 
of  versions  of  the  story,  many  times  told  and  even  published,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  is  probably  the  correct  one.” 


WILL  OP  REV.  JOSEPH  CALLAWAY 


Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  Rev.  Joseph  Callaway, 
probated  in  Monroe  County,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1831;  He  bequeaths 
his  mountain  lands  in  Monroe  and  Blount  Counties  to  his  four 
children,  Thomas  Howard  Callaway,  Rebecca  Caroline  Callaway. 
Nancy  Elvry  Callaway  and  Fannie  Lucinda  Callaway.  Executors: 
My  friend  John  Callaway,  Arthur  H.  Henley  and  his  son  Thomas 
Howard  Callaway.  The  witnesses  were:  Joseph  Travis,  A.  R< 

Henderson,  David  Russell  and  Justin  Stead. 


The  father  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  was  named  Squire 
Boone  and  he  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  between  1712  a.  • 

1714.  He  married  Sarah  Morgan  July  23,"  1720.  They  had  eleven 
children,  including  Daniel  Boone,  all  bom  at  Otey,  Pa.  Daniel 
Boone’s  wife  was  Rebecca  Bryan,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bryan  and 
they  were  married  in  1756.  They  had  nine  children. 
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The  Diary  of  Eliza  Chotard 


Never  Heretofore  Published. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Mary  Blewitt  Carothers,  one  of 
her  descendants,  the  Southern  Historical  Reasearch  Magazine  is 
delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  herewith  some  extracts 
from  the  diary  more  than  a hundred  years  old,  of  Miss  Eliza  Cho- 
tard, who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Gould,  of 
Alabama.  It  is  a rare  document,  which  presents  a true  picture  of 
the  day  and  time  in  the  South  when  “Knighthood  was  in  Flower” 
and  the  redoubtable  Jackson  and  his  followers  struck  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  the  British  and  enjoyed  open  house  with  the  resi- 
dents of  New  Orleans.  The  best  feature  of  the  picture  is  that  it 
was  taken  on  the  ground  shows,  the  true  perspective  of  those 
who  were  present  and  mentions  names  beloved  in  Southern  homes 
for  more  than  a hundred  years.  To  save  this  interesting  journal 
and  its  contents  for  posterity,  so  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten,  to 
weave  it  like  a silken  thread  into  the  historic  mantle  of  present 
and  future  generations,  is  the  high  purpose  that  motivates  its  pre- 
sentation here. 

We  were  on  a visit  to  New  Orleans  when  the  battle  of  the  Gun 
Boats  was  fought  on  the  lakes,  December  13,  1814.  We  were  at  a 
concert  when  the  news  was  announced  to  General  Jackson  and  had 
commenced  dancing  as  was  the  custom  after  the  music.  The 
dancing  was  over  and  in  the  greatest  alarm  every  one  was  hastening 
to  his  home  when  the  General  in  his  elegant,  persuasive,  con- 
vincing manner,  assured  the  company  that  only  himself  and  staff 
need  leave,  that  there  was  no  danger  and  he  would  be  greatly 
obliged  if  the  dancing  was  resumed.  When  the  British  landed  on 
the  23rd  of  December  1814  and  the  alarm  was  brought  to  the  city, 
we  were  at  Mr.  A.  L.  Duncan’s  and  from  his  balcony  on  the  corner 
of  Royal  and  Bienville  streets  we  saw  the  noble  Tennessee  troops 
that  had  been  'stationed  three  miles  above,  running  to  meet  the 
invaders.  I can  always  bring  to  my  mind’s  eye  those  noble  Ten- 
nesseans as  they  ran  down  Levee  street.  They  had  left  their  homes 
without  time  or  opportunity  to  obtain  uniforms  and  were  clad  in 
fanner’s  attire. 


They  had  most  uncomfortable  camp  grounds,  destitute  of  every 
comfort  even  blankets.  Since  I have  seen  so  much  patriotism  dis- 
played by  our  Confederate  women,  I have  wondered  that  those  at 

New  Orleans  did  not  provide  for  those  noble  Tennesseans  that  we 
knew  were  lying  in  mud  and  water.  I wish  they  had  thought  to 
cut  up  their  carpets,  for  blankets  as  we  did  in  the  Confederacy, 
so  willingly,  too.  After  we  had  seen  all  the  Tennesseans  pass  Ma 
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and  her  three  daughters  went  down  on  Bourbon  street  to  spend 
some  days  at  Capt.  Beal’s.  He  was  Captain  of  a rifle  company 
and  had  gone  to  meet  the  foe.  My  uncle,  who  belonged  to  Captain 
Ogden’s  company,  had  also  gone.  The  city  was  nearly  depopulated 
of  fighting  men,  for  the  British  in  great  force  were  only  six  miles 
below  us,  while  our  defense  was  small  and  composed  of  uncon- 
genial and  even  disaffected  material. 

We  were  in  the  depth  of  affliction  and  in  our  distress  Mother 
requested  a gentleman  to  tell  her  stepson,  Henry  Chotard,  who 
was  on  General  Jackson’s  staff,  to  ride  by  our  lodgings  that  we 
might  bid  him  adieu  (a  last  adieu,  we  thought)  from  the  bal- 
cony. The  General  happened  to  hear  our  message  and  replied 
that  he,  with  his  suite,  would  call  by  to  see  us  on  his  way  to  the 
battle  ground.  We,  with  many  lady  friends,  assembled  on  the 
balcony,  weeping  as  tho’  the  corpse  of  a beloved  friend  was  to 
pass  by. 

At  last  the  cavalcade  came  in  sight.  We  all  wiped  our  eyes  to 
take  a last  look,  as  we  feared.  When  the  salutations  had  passed, 
the  General  expressed  his  regret  at  our  alarm  insisting  that  we 
were  in  no  danger,  that  the  American  arms  would  be  victorious 
and  the  British  whipped  back  to  their  ships.  They  were  the  most 
splendid  horsemen  I ever  saw,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  well  mount- 
ed and  caparisoned  and  as  bright  and  gay  as  if  going  to  a bridal 
ceremony.  It  was  a rainy  evening  but  the  balcony  was  frequent- 
ed with  hope  of  hearing,  but  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rain  which 
fell  more  heavily.  I have  heard  General  Jackson  say  the  fight 
that  rainy  night  when  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe, 
decided  our  victory. 

We  obtained  a constant  supply  of  provisions  from  the  planta- 
tion, ten  miles  above  and  even  had  enough  to  give  our  neighbors 
but  such  was  the  state  of  our  minds  that  we  scarcely  ever  took  an 
undisturbed  meal,  we  were  always  running  to  the  balcony  to  hear 
or  see  something.  Our  sleeping  was  as  irregular  as  our  eating,  we 
never  went  regularly  to  bed. 

We  all  had  pieces  of  gold  concealed  about  our  person,  in  case 
we  would  have  to  run,  but,  we  asked  each  other,  in  what  direc- 
tion could  we  run?  The  river  was  in  front  and  not  a boat,  the 
negroes  were  above  and  an  insurrection  was  dreaded  there,  the 
swamp  was  back  and  impenetrable.  Not  a lady  ventured  on  the 
street,  even  to  see  her  dearest  friends.  The  veteran  corps  cheered 
us  all  night  by  calling  out  the  hour  and  saying  “All’s  well.” 

Thus  our  time  was  passed  in  constant  dread.  Christmas  day 
had  passed,  however,  and  the  British  had  not  kept  their  promise 
to  dine  with  us.  The  1st  of  January  1815  at  day  break  we  heard  the 
cannonading  and  were  up  and  out,  but  the  enemy  failed  to  attack. 
That  week  was  passed  as  anxiously  as  the  previous  ones  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  the  first  gun  awakened  me,  my  pillow 
wet  with  tears  I had  shed  in  my  dream  that  my  brother  was  dead. 
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The  8th  of  January  was  spent  on  the  balcony  in  the  greatest  sus- 
pense. Our  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  despair,  we  often  thought 
we  heard  the  enemy,  we  wept,  we  walked,  we  wrung  our  hands  in 
terror.  At  last,  at  four  o’clock  tidings  came.  My  uncle  sent  his 
very  intelligent  mulatto  servant,  Hardy,  to  tell  us  our  friends  were 
safe  and  we  had  lost  only  13  killed  and  wounded. 

This  message  only  increased  our  fears  as  we  could  not  believe 
after  hearing  such  cannonading,  that  our  loss  was  only  13  killed 
and  wounded,  so  we  disbelieved  all  he  said  and  mourned  my  broth- 
er, uncle,  our  friends  and  our  cause.  Just  then,  our  dear  old 
friend,  Dr.  Flood,  came  by  with  exactly  the  same  news.  We  hov- 
ered around  him,  begging  for  particulars,  but  he  told  us  he  had 
not  a moment  to  spare.  We  ran  to  the  balcony  and  were  just  in 
time  to  see  a litter  pass  under  it  and  to  hear  the  wounded  English- 
man curse  the  bearers  for  jarring  him. 

All  was  joyous  bustle  and  activity,  yet  our  troops  remained  at 
the  battle  ground.  We  saw  neither  my  brother  nor  uncle  until  after 
the  16th  when  the  British  had  left.  Then  my  brother  made  us  a 
short  call.  His  beard  was  long,  not  having  been  shaved  since  the 
siege  began  and  in  those  days  a long  beard  was  a rare  sight. 

The  scene  had  now  changed:  the  universal  gloom  was  suc- 
ceeded by  joyfulness.  Ladies  greeted  each  other  from  house  to 
house  and  all  expressed  their  gratitude  to  our  brave  defenders 
and  noble  little  army.  My  mother  suggested  that  a public  re- 
ception and  demonstration  of  gratitude  should  be  expressed  by  the 
ladies  on  the  return  of  our  victorious  General  to  the  city.  From 
that  suggestion  sprung  his  beautiful  and  appropriate  reception  on 
the  public,  now  Jackson,  square,  where  his  statue  stands. 

As  the  British  fleet  still  hovered  in  our  waters,  the  General 
kept  his  troops  under  arms,  knowing  the  enemy  was  ready  to  take 
any  undue  advantage,  though  it  was  believed  that  peace  was  de- 
clared. Finally,  when  all  fears  of  hostilities  subsided,  a carnival 
of  pleasure  ensued  and  my  mother  prolonged  our  stay  in  the  city 
to  participate  in  its  gayeties. 

Ma  was  then  38  years  of  age,  and  since  my  father’s  death  had 
lived  only  for  her  children,  considering  no  personal  privation  too 
great  when  it  was  to  promote  their  interest  or  happiness.  We 
had  married  men’s  balls,  bachelor’s  balls,  officer’s  ball,  young  men’s 
ball,  marine  ball,  all  splendidly  gotten  up  and  attended  in  splendid 
costumes. 


December  17,  1836  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  the  following  resi- 
dents presented  a petition  to  the  authorities  seeking  to  regulate  the 
burning  out  of  chimneys  causing  danger  from  fires:  H.  H.  Edwards, 
G.  Pollitt,  Henry  Raguet,  Oscar  Engledow,  William  G7  Lewis,  W.  M. 
Cox,  John  De  Blank,  S.  Hesse  and  J.  Roberts. 
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The  General’s  wife  and  her  niece,  Mrs.  Robert  Butler,  came 
down  from  Tennessee  which  occasioned  a new  impulse  for  social 
intercourse.  Dinner  parties  were  given  every  day  and  as  many 
invited  as  the  dining  room  would  accomodate;  for  the  evening,  the 
whole  circle  of  friends,  with  the  military  and  marine  and  the 
strangers  without  regard  to  room. 

The  ladies  of  New  Orleans  had  procured  an  elegant  set  of 
jewelry  to  present  to  Mrs.  Jackson  on  her  arrival  which  she  wore 
with  her  fashionable  costume  selected  by  Mrs.  Livingston  who 
was  a slender,  fragile  looking  person,  a contrast  to  Mrs.  Jackson 
who  was  short  and  fleshy. 

At  length  General  Jackson  retired  to  his  farm,  the  Hermitage. 
General  Gaines  succeeded  him  in  the  command  at  New  Orleans. 
He  was  still  limping  and  made  me  very  conspicious  by  constituting 
himself  my  beau  in  consequence  of  an  imaginary  likeness  to  the 
lady  he  was  engaged  to  in  Nashville. 

He  too,  gave  a large  party  at  headquarters. 


Lieut.  James  Colquitt  Randle  went  into  the  war  as  Second 
Sergeant  of  the  Southern  Rifles.  Transferred  as  First  Lieutenant 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  A.  H.  Colquitt,  he  was  wounded  at  Battery  Wag- 
ner in  1863  dying  soon  after  at  the  home  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Walter 
T.  Colquitt  of  Macon.  Captain  E Troup  Randle,  severely  wounded 
himself  at  his  brother’s  bedside,  when  there  was  brought  from  a 
Virginia  battle  field  the  body  of  Major  George  W.  Ross,  a brother 
of  Mrs.  Colquitt,  and  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  Col.  Pey- 
ton H.  Colquitt  on  the  battle  field  of  Chickamauga. 


William  Stallworth,  who  married  Mary  Crawford,  was  from 
South  Carolina.  He  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Pickens  Stallworth, 
who  married  Mary  Jane  Harris,  daughter  of  John  Harris  and  his 
wife  Nancy  Miller,  of  Hale  County,  Ala.  The  latter  was  the  parents 
of  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Stallworth,  who  was  bom  in  Choctaw  County, 
Ala.,  Christmas  Day,  1875.  Joseph  P.  Stallworth  died  in  Sumpter 
County,  Ala.,  in  1887.  His  son,  Dr.  F.  B.  Stallworth,  married  at 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Dec.  20,  1897,  Miss  Ida  M.  Mitchell,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  L.  Mitchell  and  wife  Arbetta  L.  Lynn.  The  Mich- 
ells  were  from  Missouri. 


John  Caldwell  came  to  Texas  in  1830  and  settled  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Bastrop  County.  He  was  a son-in-law  cf  Pearson  Haynie, 
who  came  to  Texas  from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  who  was  Chaplain  of 
the  earlier  sessions  of  the  State  Senate,  whose  descendants  still  live 
in  and  around  Austin.  John  Caldwell  served  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  Senate  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  numerous  Caldwell 
family  prominently  identified  in  the  last  fifty  years  with  Travis 
County  affairs. 
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j Story  of  the  Soldier  Who 


By  Dr.  T.  B.  Rice,  Georgia  Historian. 

Among  the  names  of  Fannin’s  troops  published  in  your  last 
number,  I find  the  name  of  Burk  or  Burke.  When  I was  a boy 
around  1876,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  “Autauga  Citi- 
zen,” published  in  Prattville,  Ala.,  that  was  written  by  a Mr.  Burk, 
of  Lowndes  County  (Ala.),  telling  of  his  experiences  at  the  mas- 
sacre at  Goliad.  Burke  said  that  he  and  one  other  soldier  escaped, 
and  as  well  as  I recall,  this  was  the  substance  of  the  story: 

“As  we  marched  out  from  where  we  had  been  confined,  some 
looked  back  and  said,  ‘My  God!  They  are  going  to  shoot  us!’  Just 
then  there  was  a dash,  and  all  of  us  ran,  but  most  of  the  men  fell 
with  the  first  volley,  although  a number  of  us  ran  for  some  dis- 
tance with  the  Mexicans  hot  in  pursuit  and  kept  up  constant  fir- 
ing. I was  not  wounded  and  made  my  escape  by  jumping  in  the 
river  and  hiding  myself  under  the  weeds  and  grass  close  to  the 
bank  where  I remained  all  day.  I kept  my  body  entirely  under 
water,  but  kept  my  nose  out  so  that  I could  breathe.  When  night 
came  on,  I silently  swam  across  the  river,  and  as  I pulled  myself 
out  by  grabbing  a vine,  the  Mexicans  who  had  evidently  been 
watching  for  me  all  day,  fired  at  me.  But  I managed  to  scramble 
up  the  bank  and  fled. 

“After  running  and  walking  for  hours,  I finally  found  a de- 
serted cabin  that  was  occupied  by  a poor,  hungry  dog,  who  re- 
sented by  intrusion,  but  I finally  made  friends  with  him.  I soon 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  but  later  aroused  by  the  vicious  snarls  and 
barking  of  the  dog,  which  evidently  saw  some  one  snooping  around 
the  house.  The  prowler  finally  made  friends  with  the  dog  and  he 
too,  entered  the  house.  Naturally,  I thought  it  was  one  of  my 
pursuers  and  as  he  entered,  I grabbed  him.  Neither  of  us  were 
armed,  so  we  fought  ‘fist  and  skull.’  During  the  fight  I discovered 
that  he  was  not  a Mexican  and  we  began  to  ask  questions.  I then 
discovered  that  he,  too,  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  in  the  same 
way  that  I did  and  was  seeking  safety  and  rest. 

“After  exchanging  experiences  and  convincing  each  other  that 
we  were  friends,  we  got  a few  hours  sleep  and  then  continued  our 
flight.” 

I do  not  recall  the  rest  of  the  story,  nor  do  I remember  what  he 
said  about  rejoining  the  army,  but  he  Anally  went  back  to  Ala- 
bama, reared  a family,  ran  a big  store  near  Lowndesboro  Station 
and  his  place  was  known  and  still  is,  as  Burkville,  Ala.  He  had  a 
son  named  Timothy  Burke,  and  he  was  about  grown  when  I first 
knew  him,  around  1876. 


Escaped  from  Goliad 
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Ihe  probate  Judge  of  Autauga  County,  Ala.,  probably  has  a 
complete  file  of  the  “Autauga  Citizen.”  (Editor:  No,  we  have  writ- 
ten  him  and  he  says  not.)  As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  James 
Bennett  WiHiamson,  youngest  son  of  “Three  Legged  Willie”  (Judge 

£p.^crt  Me Alpin ^ Williamson,  of  Texas)  was  setting  type  for  the 
Citizen  at  that  time. 


CAMPAIGN  SPEECH  BY  DAVID  CROCKETT 

Memucan  Hunt  Howard,  a cousin  of  the  famous  Memucan  Hunt 
of  Texas  died  m Pmladelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1887,  leaving  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  to  Howard  University  and  other  fav- 
onto  institutions  was  born  in  Granville  County,  North  Carolina. 
December  14,  1798  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  was  also 
the  birthplace  of  Memucan  Hunt,  of  Texas,  who  was  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  Texas  Republic  and  also  a member  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature.  When  Memucan  Hunt  Howard  was  a young  man  he 
was  employed  as  a surveyor  in  the  work  of  locating  land  war- 
rants in  West  Tennessee  and  in  an  article  written  by  him  for  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Society,  prior  to  his  death,  he  tells  the  follow- 
“ r,egard  t0  an  incident  that  occurred  v/hen  David 
Crockett,  who  later  came  to  Texas,  was  a candidate  for  Congress. 
The  story  has  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  young  Hunt’s  com- 
panion on  this  occasion  was  Hon.  George  W.  Terrell,  who  later 
emigrated  to  Texas  and  settled  not  far  from  Nacogdoches  be- 
commg  Attorney  General  of  the  ReDublie  of  Texas  § 

m,n  ,TlT  •°CCaSion’”  ?***  Mr-  Hunt>  in  his  article,  “another 
“ !d  m Passing  Col.  David  Crockett’s  house  called  to  en- 
quire  about  getting  over  a little  river  some  miles  ahead,  a bridge 

or  tnwfh? Vfr  j ha'?ng  ^een  destroyed  and  there  being  no  good, 
ed  ° a ihe  pl3Ce;  and  he  <CoL  David  Crockett)  waik- 

ford  At  T f ^ US  *°  Put  us  °n  ^e  path  that  led  to  a good 

£gdoffite  TTh  r 1 TSTk  -there  V-3S  3 meeting  of  candidates  seek- 
“g  Colonel  being  up  lor  Congress,  made  a speech  and 

wh^L  v,geD  Gm“  (Gforge  W.  Terrell)  and  I could  make  out, 
m,Parti  ,we  bemg  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd),  was 
buf  not  ^eU°ws  ,ab°ut  the  villages  were  all  against  him, 

WellWto  ’ g aDle.  ‘o,  ,break  him  down,  had  imported  one  of  the 
Welhngton  s redoubtable  troops  to  certify  against  him-a  man  who 

CkTand  d country  in  Rosss  army  that  captured  Washington 
faryoff^ ad  deserting,  had  turned  lawyer  and  located  in  a village  not 

deUrLb  h®  I°“Id  n0t  fiv,e  his  (opponent’s)  name,  but  would 
who  bo  m !°  tbat  S°T.of  the  Persons  present  would  understand 

* * ris1  iTian  looked  as  if  he  had  been  burned 

m w?thC?bT  SUat?ned  out  OI  ‘he  ashes  and  had  had  his  face  sewed 
i Jftk  wbanf3\  It,was  wel1  understood  who  he  meant. 

badlv  t a arge’  hroad,  homely  face  and  was  as 

badly  marked  with  smallpox  as  can  be  imagined.” 
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Trailing  the  Wandering  Tribes 


About  330  years  ago  the  first  English  colonists  landed  at  James- 
town, Va.  This  was  the  first  permanent  English  foothold  on  the 
soil  of  North  America.  A ship  load  of  Englishmen  were  dumped  on 
Roanoke  Island  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  a short  time  before 
that,  but  positive  proof  of  the  survival  of  any  members  of  this  ill- 
fated  voyage  is  lacking,  notwithstanding  the  legend  of  Virginia 
Dare. 

Comparatively  few  people  can  trace  their  lineage  accurately  to 
an  original  Jamestown  colonist,  without  a break  in  the  line,  some- 
where; but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  question  but  what  thous- 
ands of  the  descendants  of  these  original  colonists  are  scattered 
throughout  both  the  North  and  South,  but  mainly  the  South.  By 
“original  colonists”  we  mean  those  immigrants  who  landed  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  only  with  the  first  contingent  to  arrive,  but  at  various 
times  prior  to  the  year  1700. 

In  this  article  the  writer  proposes  to  review  some  of  the  prin- 
ciple sources  of  genealogical  data,  available  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing information  regarding  their  early  American  ancestry,  including 
not  only  the  Virginia  colonists,  but  others,  whose  descendants  now 
people  the  Southern  States,  and  where  such  data  is  most  likely  to 
be  found. 

The  word  “Sources”  is  used  here  in  a very  broad  sense  and  is 
intended  to  include  “places”  or  localities.  A wide  study  of  the 
trend  of  certain  families  in  their  migratory  activities,  show  that  they 
had  a tendency  to  drift  from  one  certain  locality  to  another,  gen- 
erally with  their  neighbors  and  friends  who  preceded  or  followed 
them,  and  nearly  always  with  their  own  kindred.  How  emphatic 
this  custom  was  will  be  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  article,  lo 
start  with,  we  will  discuss  first: 

YOUR  VIRGINIA  ANCESTORS 

For  convenience,  we  will  say  that  your  ancestor  was  named 
Jones.  There  were  planty  of  the  name  around  Jamestown  and  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  prior  to  1700.  Rev.  Rowland  Jones  was  minis- 
ter of  Bruton  church.  His  son  Orlando  Jones  had  a daughter  who 
married  a Dandridge  and  had  Martha  Dandridge  who  married  a 
Custis  and  after  his  death  General  George  Washington.  And  there 
were  other  branches  of  this  particular  Jones  family.  Also  there  were 
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other  famous  persons  of  the  name  of  Jones  who  came  early  to 
Virginia,  including  Peter  Jones,  of  Petersburg  and  his  descendants; 
also  Richard  and  Allen  Jones.  So  you  will  find  it  with  families  bear- 
ing other  names.  But,  you  ask,  how  will  you  find  data  regarding 
the  particular  family  in  which  you  are  interested?  We  surest 
briefly  the  following: 

Fragmentary  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  King’s  Council 
and  of  the  Virginia  Company  in  London  have  been  published  and 
may  be  examined  for  evidence. 

Lists  of  emigrants  who  came  over  in  the  following  ships:  “As- 

surance,” “Globe  of  London,”  “America,”  “Bonaventure,”  “Safety” 
“Paul,”  “Plaine  Joane,”  “Speedwell,”  “Thomas  and  John,”  “Prim- 
rose,” “Hope,”  and  other  vessels  which  plied  between  London  and 
Hampton  Roads — Jamestown— during  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
Century  have  been  published  and  may  be  found  in  public  libraries. 
H early  all  of  these  earlier  immigrants  were  English,  but  there  were 
some  exceptions. 

Many  of  the  families  who  settled  around  Jamestown  and  Wil- 
liamsburg had  representatives  in  England  who  became  immi- 
grants to  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  such  as  New  Eng- 
land. This  is  true  of  the  Jones  family,  the  example  used,  so  that 
the  mere  fact  that  one  has  an  ancestor  by  that  name  does  not  mean 
that  the  best  and  only  place  to  look  is  among  the  Virginia  colonists. 

We  are  prepared  to  say,  however,  that,  allowing  for  unusual 
probabilities,  nearly  all  persons  residing  in  the  Southern  States, 
bearing  certain  names,  as  a rule,  descended  from  early  colonists  of 
Virginia  of  the  same  name.  To  illustrate  this  point,  will  say  that 
we  never  yet  have  found  a person  bearing  the  surname  Winston, 
who  was  not  certainly  a descendant  of  the  Winston  family  of  early 
Virginia.  There  may  be  such  persons,  but  they  are  so  rare  as  to 
seldom  be  encountered  in  a search  of  the  records.  If,  therefore, 
your  name  should  be  Winston  and  you  are  seeking  your  earliest 
ancestor  in  America,  nearly  any  Virginia  genealogist  can  furnish 
you  his  name  with  little  delay.  Also,  if  there  was  ever  a person  in 
any  of  the  Southern  States  bearing  the  name  of  Bagby,  who  was 
not  a direct  descendant  of  the  well  known  Bagby  family  of  King 
arid  Queen  County,  Va.,  he  or  she  would  be  a curiosity.  Follow- 
ing is  a short  list  of  family  names  which  the  writer  places  in  the 
same  catagory  with  Winston  and  Bagby:  Buck,  Cary,  Coke,  Cope- 

land, Cotton,  Dabney,  Drury,  Drewery,  Daniel,  Ely,  Fitzhugh,  Fox, 
Fleming,  Garland,  Gregory,  Gray,  Grayson,  Greenwood,  Gee,  Har- 
rison, Harwood,  Hilliard,  Isham,  Lee,  Lewis,  Marshall,  Markham. 
Mann  McCarty,  McGehee,  Moseley,  Overton,  Owsley,  Randolph 
Saunders,  Sexton,  Strother,  Utey,  Upton,  Watts  and  Willis. 

Not  a long  list,  you  say.  That  is  true,  but  there  were  many 
others,  if  we  could  recall  all  of  them.  Then  there  were  hundreds 
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of  others  who  almost  belong  in  such  a list,  but  probably  could  be 
ruled  out  by  an  occasional  immigrant  to  New  England  or  else- 
where. 

Thousands  of  descendants  of  distinguished  Virginians  who  live 
in  the  South  have  no  idea  of  their  original  ancestry.  When  asked 
about. them  their  reply  is  often  about  like  this:  ‘’Oh,  I don’t  know. 
My  understanding  is  there  were  three  brothers  who  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  an  early  day  from  Ireland  (he  may  say  Scotland,  or 
Wales,  because  he  does  not  know)  and  one  of  them  drifted  down 
mto  Mississippi,  or  Tennessee.  My  father  came  here  in  ’75.”  And 
that  is  the  sum  of  all  he  knows  about  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  Virginia  forebears  were 
probably  men  of  high  standing,  members  of  the  Council  or  Bur- 
gesses from  their  particular  section;  that  they  owned  rich  plan- 
tations and  rode  behind  a coach  and  four  to  visit  their  neighbor 
John  or  Augustine  Washington,  or  frequently  entertained  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  on  their  landed  estates,  their  very  busy  mod- 
ern businessman  descendant  knows  nothing  of  this  family  history 
and  cares  less. 


A little  more  than  a year  ago  the  writer  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  monument  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  Cornwallis  groveled  at  the  feet  of  General  Washington,  and 
looked  at  the  very  interesting  landscape  around  him.  A large  sign 
on  a nearby  building  shut  off  the  view  across  the  York  river  to 
some  extent.  Then  he  happened  to  read  the  name  on  the  sign. 
It  was  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  a warehouse  or  other  immense 
business  establishment  over  which  it  was  displayed.  It  was  posi- 
tively startling  to  me,  because  the  name  was  identical  with  that 
of  a close  personal  friend  in  Texas — a member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate. In  Texas  the  Senator  belongs  to  a very  old  and  distinguisned 
family,  dating  back  prior  to  the  Texas  revolution.  But  the  an- 
cestry of  the  same  family  dates  back  to  Williamsburg  and  York- 
town prior  to  1700.  We  doubt  if  the  Senator  knows  it. 

Of  course  a quest  for  Virginia  ancestors  would  not  be  complete 
without  going  through  the  records  of  the  land  office  at  Richmond, 
the  deed  and  will  records  of  the  various  counties  and  particularly 
the  old  Parish  Registers,  including  Bristol,  Cumberland,  St.  Peter’s 
Charles  Parish,  Goochland,  St.  Patrick’s,  Saint  Marks,  St.  Jonn  s, 
and  others.  These  latter  will  give  dates  of  births,  marriages,  etc. 


Searching  Virginia  for  your  family  will  carry  you  away  from 

Williamsburg,  Yorktown,  Jamestown  and  the  earlier  settlements 
and  take  you  up  the  Rappahannock  to  Richmond,  Caroline,  Cul- 
pepper, Orange,  Stafford,  Fairfax,  Spottsylvania  and  on  the  North 
of  the  James  River  to  New  Kent,  Henrico  (Richmond),  Hanover, 
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GcocMand,  Albermarle  and  on  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
to  Winchester,  Harrisonburg,  down  the  Valley  to  the  Rockbridge 
and  Botetourt  country  and  in  and  around  Augusta  and  Bedford 
counties  all  of  them  rich  in  historical  interest,  where  vou  will 
mingle  with  the  Cabells,  the  Jeffersons,  Pattons,  Taylors,  Lewis 
Meriwethers,  Gilmers,  and  others  who  drifted  that  way  to  the  far 
reaches  of  Orange  County  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.  It  was  a goodly  company  of  pioneers  with  Jost  Hite  and  Dr 
Thomas  Walker  intrepid  explorers,  leading  the  way,  followed  later 
by  Col.  Richard  Henderson,  Col.  Richard  Calloway  and  Daniel 
Boone  beating  a path  to  Kentucky.  If  your  ancestor  lived  in  the 
Jamestown— Williamsburg  section  of  Virginia,  follow  these  migrat- 
ing pioneers  and  some  representative  of  your  family  will  probably 
be  found  tagging  along  in  some  capacity.  A few  Pennsylvanians 

ffr  up  with  them,  but  in  the  main  they  were  from  Eastern 

Virginia. 


Another  large  contingent  of  Virginians  lived  South  of  the  James 
Historians  say  most  of  these  came  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol,  England.  This,  ■ however,  probably  refers  to  the  earliest 
set,  who  were  rapidly  followed  up  by  people  from  other  parts  of 
England  and  even,  now  and  then  families  of  other  Nationality 
these  emigrants  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol  and  Saint 
Andrews  Parish,  in  Norfolk  county  and  town,  in  the  counties  of 
Surry  and  Sussex,  Prince  George  and  Dinwiddie,  Brunswick  and 
Mecklenburg,  Lunenburg  and  Nottoway,  Amelia,  Louisa,  Prince 
award,.  Halifax,  Cnarlotte,  Cumberland,  Pittsylvania,  and  after 
and  during  the  revolution  in  Washington  and  Montgomery,  Pat- 
rick  and  Henry  Counties.  If  you  locate  them  in  these  counties  and 
they  disappear  you  won’t  have  far  to  go  to  find  them.  They  prob- 
ably  drifted  across  the  line  into  North  Carolina  and  stopped  for 
awhile.  So  this  is  a good  place  to  say  something  about 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TRIBES 

North  Carolina  had  no  ports  of  entry  worth  mentioning  and 
nearly  everybody  who  went  to  North  Carolina  at  the  beginning  or 
during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  went  from  Virginia,  or 
torough  Virginia  In  most  cases  the  emigrants  had  actually  settled 
uved  for  one  or  two  generations  before  going  over 
into  North  Carolina.  After  they  went  to  North  Carolina  many 
or  them  still  called  themselves  Virginians.  And  here  is  another 
pomt  we  want  to  make.  Not  everybody  went  from  Virginia  to 
North  Carolina.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  mi- 
grated to  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  other  way  around.  In  no  other 
way  can  be  explained  the  presence  of  members  of  certain  well 
i^nown  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  families  in  Virginia 
durmg  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  They  sometimes  ex- 
changed properties  with  Virginians  coming  to  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  went  to  Virginia  to  live  on  these  lands.  It  might  also 
he  said  that  there  were  many  Virginians  who  went  to  Pennsylvania 
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• d lived,  generally  following  the  revolution  when  lands  were 
•-anted  them  in  that  section  for  services  in  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  sections.  Many  Southern  families  today  believe  their 
o-i^inal  American  ancestors  come  first  to  Pennsylvania,  whereas, 
n,ey  settled  in  Virginia  and  went  from  there  farther  North  follow- 
ing the  revolution,  but  in  some  cases  prior  to  the  revolution. 


Halifax  County,  North  Carolina— What  is  now  Halifax,  Coun- 
ty, N.  C.  was  perhaps  a part  of  what  was  called  Albemarle,  or  Bertie 
Precinct.  Northampton  County  and  Halifax  County  lay  along  the 
northern  edge  of  North  Carolina  on  the  boundary  line  of  Virginia. 
Brunswick  County,  Va.  joined  Northampton  and  Halifax,  N.  C. 
People  only  moved,  a short  distance  to  transfer  their  homes  from 
Virginia  to  North  Carolina.  Halifax  became  the  capitol  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Patents  to  lands  in  this  section  of  North  Carolina  were  issued  to 
hundreds  of  settlers  along  about  1720  to  1750.  The  section  was 
split  by  the  Roanoke  river.  Settlements  were  built  up  along  this 
stream.  The  first  grant  was  to  William  Jones  about  1720  who  sold 
to  William  Pope.  There  were  other  grants  during  the  decade  fol- 
lowing, including  one  to  Cornelius  Pierce  and  Robert  Long.  After 
1732  what  is  Halifax  County  now  was  in  Edgecombe  Precinct,  in- 
field was  the  county  seat  after  1745.  New  Berne  was  the  State 
Capital  at  this  time/  James  Leslie  furnished  the  land  for  the  town 
of  Halifax.  Persons  throughout  the  Southern  States  of  the  same 
name  may  be  descendants  of  the  following  families  of  Halifax 
County,  N.  C.  around  the  period  of  1735  to  1750:  Allen,  Bradford, 

Bryant,  Bradley,  Drake,  Edwards,  Evans,  Green,  Hopper,  Hple, 
Joyner,  Jenkins,  Moore,  Matthews,  Owen,  Powers,  Rogers,  Sim- 
mons, Sledge,  Sojourner,  Sanders,  Turner,  Thompson,  Wood,  White- 
head,  Warren.  Also  Alexander  McCullough,  who  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  McCullough  family  (including  Gen.  Benjamin  McCullough 
of  Texas) . Nicholas  Long,  distinguished  head  of  the  Long  family 
of  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States;  Abner  Nash  of  the  Hash 
family;  Stephen  Dewey  of  the  same  family;  William  Branch . of 
the  Branch  clan;  Allen,  Harwood,  Robert  and  Willie  Jones;  Jpsiah 
and  Jethro  Sumner  and  William  Daniel,  ancestor  of  a distinguished 
branch  of  the  Daniel  family.  Here  also  lived  for  a time,  with  Gen. 
Willie  Jones,  the  famous  John  Paul  Jones,  later  Admiral  of  the 
Continental  Navy. 

Granville  and  Caswell  Counties,  N.  C.  These  two  North 
Carolina  counties  also  joined  the  line  of  Virginia  on  the  South.  The 
early  records  of  these  counties  will  reveal  the  fact  that  many  fam- 
ous Southern  families  had  early  ancestors  w:io  came  curing  the 
eighteenth  century  from  Virginia  and  settled  here.  A close  study 
of  the  early  residents  and  tax  payers  of  these  two  counties  also 
shows  the  presence  of  a number  of  families  who  are  bound  to  have 
migrated  there  from  South  Carolina.  This  is  especially  true  lm- 
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mediately  following  the  revolutionary  period.  The  prominent  fam- 
ilies listed  by  Wheeler  include  the  Williams  family.  Col.  Richard 
Henderson’s  mother  was  a Williams  and  both  Col.  John  Williams 
of  Caswell  and  Judge  John  Williams  of  Granville  were  cousins  and 
relatives  of  the  Hendersons.  Richard  Henderson  was  also  a Judge, 
but  with  Daniel  Boone  went  to  Kentucky,  but  later  died  in  Gran- 
ville county.  Gen.  John  Coffee  of  Tennessee  was  related  to  this 
Williams  family  as  was,  also  Gen.  John  Coffee  of  Georgia,  his  cous- 
in. The  Graves  family  lived  here,  the  Satterwhites,  Bullocks  and 
Burtons,  the  Potters,  of  which  Robert  Potter  of  Texas  was  a rep- 
resentative; James  Pinckney  Henderson  was  born  at  Chapel  Hill, 
once  a part  of  Granville.  Other  families  in  both  Caswell  and  Gran- 
ville were  the  Keys,  Sims,  Hicks,  Rays,  Moss,  Howels,  Cobbs,  Rid- 
leys, Clements,  Howards,  Hunts  (including  William  and  Memucan 
Hunt,  father  and  grandfather  of  the  Texas  Memucan  Hunt),  Owen, 
Morrows,  Kittrells  (ancestors  of  the  Texas  Kittrells)  and  a large 
contingent  of  the  Daniel  family.  Nearly  all  of  these  came  to  North 
Carolina  from  Virginia. 

Mecklenburg,  County,  N.  C.  This  county’s  most  prominent 
family  probably  came  originally  from  Pensylvania.  This  was  the 
Graham  family,  who  were  allied  closely  with  the  Moore,  Thomp- 
son, and  Baker  families.  The  Bakers,  Moores  and  Thompsons,  how- 
ever, had  lived  for  a time  in  Virginia  before  going  South  to  Meck- 
lenburg County.  It  was  in  what  was  then  Mecklenburg  County, 
where  President  Andrew  Jackson  was  born  on  Waxhaw  Creek, 
about  a half  mile  from  S.  C.  line.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  at  Charlotte,  the  county  seat,  when  Judge  Spruce  McKay  was 
presiding.  Here  also,  and  in  Wake  County,  afterwards,  lived  the 
Knox  and  Polk  families  which  jointly  furnished  a President  of 
the  United  States.  Mecklenburg  County  was  the  home  also  of  the 
Davidson  family,  which  came  down  out  of  Pennsylvania,  stopped 
for  a time,  some  of  them,  in  Virginia,  then  went  South  to  Charlotte. 
“Mrs.  Mary  Graham,  with  her  cousin  Charles  Moore  and  her  or- 
phan children,  went  South  from  Pennsylvania  to  S.  C.,  later  to 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,”  says  the  old  record.  Her  “orphans” 
were  Gen.  William  Graham  and  his  brother,  also  a General  and 
another  son  who  built  the  iron  furnaces  in  Lincoln  County,  a 
half  a century  later  and  became  immensely  wealthy.  This  county 
is  replete  with  data  covering  the  ancestry  of  distinguished  people 
of  the  South,  including,  as  has  been  shown,  at  least  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  The  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
lived  here.  Principal  among  them  were  the  members  of  the  Al- 
exander family. 

Dependable  records  pertaining  to  North  Carolina  ancestors 
have  been  collected  by  the  Historical  Commission  at  Raleigh,  the 
State  Capital,  where  the  original  wills  and  original  marriage  bonds 
were  sent  many  years  ago,  and  are  kept  on  file  at  one  central 
point.  But  these  do  not  include,  of  course,  copies  of  records  that 
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have  been  burned,  before  and  during  the  civil  war.  Persons  having 
Scotch  ancestors  who  settled  in  North  Carolina  need  hardly  go 
farther  than  Fayetteville,  where  Flora  McDonald’s  ill  fated  colonists, 
who  took  up  for  the  British  and  met  an  early  defeat,  settled  shortly 
nrior  to  the  Revolution.  “Mackstown”  was  where  the  McKays,  Mc- 
Donalds, McNeils  and  other  “Macks”  settled  homogeneously. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  records  at  Hillsboro  Warrenton, 
Raleigh,  Louisville,  Winston-Salem,  Greenville,  in  Guilford  County 
and  other  counties  in  the  western  section  of  North  Carolina  reveal 
many  prominent  names  of  Southern  families. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ANCESTORS 

South  Carolina  is  different.  Its  early  emigrants  landed  at 
Charleston.  Their  names  will  be  found  on  the  old  Parish  registers 
and  when  not  destroyed  by  fire  (which  often  occurred)  in  the 
county  records.  Recently  much  data  has  been  collected  by  the  v . 
P.  A.  and  filed  at  the  University  of  South  Caroline,  at  Columbia.  It 
you  fail  to  find,  after  a time,  the  names  of  certain  original  South 
Carolina  families  go  to  North  Carolina,  and  even  to  Virginia,  where 
many  of  them  migrated  and  you  will  find  they  settled  there.  Or, 
go  across  on  the  South  side  of  the  Savanah  river  and  look  on  the 
records  of  Wilkes,  Columbia,  Lincoln,  Elbert,  Jackson,  Warren, 
Clarke,  Greene  and  other  Georgia  counties.  You  will  find  hundreds 
of  South  Carolina  families  went  to  Georgia.  Not  all,  of  course,  ot 
the  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina  immigrated  to  Charleston. 
Thousands  came  down  from  Virginia  some  via.  North  Carolina.  The 
Bowies,  the  Barnetts,  the  Jacks  (afterwards  in  Georgia  and  Tex- 
as) the  Brisbanes,  the  Calhouns  (from  Virginia) , the  Knox,  Mont- 
gomery, Cunninghams  (one  branch,  at  least) , Erwins,  Calawells, 
Moores,  Jones,  Daniels,  Cochrans,  Pickens,  Andersons,  Heards, 
Morrows,  Mavericks,  Blairs,  McCartys,  Marshalls,  Colemans, 
Grants,  (some  to  Charleston  originally) , Crutchfields,  Blakes  (some 
to  Charleston),  Dobies,  Curetons,  English,  Rusk,  Brown,  Littles, 
Thompsons,  Williams,  Bakers,  Armstrongs,  Houstons,  and  many 
others  came  down  out  of  Virginia  in  most  cases,  sometimes  from 
Pennsylvania. 

ABOUT  THE  GEORGIA  TRIBES 

When  you  get  to  Georgia  you  are  in  the  “Deep  South,  so  to 
speak.  The  man  or  woman  who  cannot  boast  of  having  had  some 
family  connection  who  lived  in  or  came  from  Georgia  at  one  time 
or  another  is  like  “the  man  without  a country.”  If  he  did  not  have 
he  should  have  had.  The  very  flower  of  Virginia  and  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Carolinas  peopled  its  old  red  hills  and  its  rich  valleys 
until  they,  at  one  time, “blossomed  like  the  rose,”  literally  running 
over  with  the  best  people  in  the  world.  Her  lordly  estates  would 
have  made  foreign  kings  and  potentiates  green  with  envy;  her 
magnificent  “manors”  and  river  bottom  plantations  were  the  horns 
of  plenty  of  the  South.  At  the  peak  of  her  prosperity  the  cotton 
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gin  sprang  from  the  brain  of  one  of  her  aristocrats  and  transfored 
the  entire  South  into  a veritable  Garden  of  Eden.  Her  William 
L.  Crawfords  and  Alexander  Stephens,  her  Henry  W.  Gradys  and 
Thomas  Watsons  thrilled  a listening  world  with  oratory  that  would 
have  shamed  Demosthenes.  In  this  embrionic  empire,  following  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution,  there  settled  along  the  waters 
of  the  Savannah,  the  Ogeechee,  the  Oconee,  Broad  and  Little 
Rivers  a motley  throng  of  Virginia  aristocrats  such  as  were  never 
assembled  together  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Among  them — 
next  door  neighbors,  in  a sense — were  the  knightly  Nicholas  Long, 
General  John  Coffee,  George  Matthews,  John  Andrew,  (father  of  a 
Bishop)  Joel  Early,  Micajah  Williamson,  Lovic  Pierce  (father  of  a 
Bishop,  also)  James  Hubbard  (father  of  a Texas  Governor),  Enoch 
Callaway,  (ancestor  of  a Texas  Congressman) , Isaac  Stocks,  James 
Daniel,  Stephen  Heard  (ancestor  of  a captain  at  San  Jacinto) , John 
Lamar,  (ancestor  of  a President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas),  Peter 
^Willis  (ancestor  of  a Texas  pioneer),  John  Kimbrough,  Eli  Mercer, 
Billington  McCartey  Saunders,  William  L.  Yancey,  James  Wil- 
liams, Thomas  Merriwether,  Micajah  McGhee,  Joel  Barnett,  Ben- 
jamin Taliaferro,  James  Jack,  (ancestor  of  the  Jack  family  of 
Texas) , Thomas  Merriwether  Gilmer,  father  of  a Governor  of 
Georgia,  Holman  Freeman,  Dr.  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  Samuel  Black- 
burn, Martha  Gaines  Harvie,  Nancy  Hart,  revolutionary  heroine, 
the  Colquitts  (ancestors  of  a Texas  Governor) , the  Cureton  family, 
which  furnished  trail  drivers,  ranchmen,  and  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices to  Texas,  and  hundreds  of  others,  whose  names,  if  collected 
together  in  one  place  would  look  like  a directory  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  For  the  Texas  revolution  Georgia  sent,  not  a few  men,  but 
a whole  battalion,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sons  of 
Macon  and  made  up  of  the  flower  of  young  manhood  from  that  sec- 
tion, flying  the  first  flag  of  patriotic  colors  to  float  over  Texas  soil 
knitted  and  woven  by  the  tender  hands  of  one  of  the  fairest  daugh- 
ters of  Georgia.  Only  a few  names  are  mentioned,  but  if  your  own 
name  appears  among  them  you  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Over 
into  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  came 
hordes  of  descendants  of  these  families,  gradually  finding  their 
trail  westward,  not  content,  thousands  of  them  until  they  had 
reached  Texas.  Here  their  names  will  be  found  on  the  records. 
Look  them  up. 


OUR  TENNESSEE  ANCESTORS 

The  Watauga  Valley  of  Tennessee  was  made  up  of  Virginians 
and  North  Carolina  citizens  from  Western  North  Carolino  and  from 
the  northern  tier  of  counties  next  to  Virginia  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. Many  of  them  were  from  Orange.  Burke,  Buncomb.  David- 
son, Rutiierford,  Yancey  and  other  counties  lying  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  section.  They  crossed  the  mountains  into  what  is  now  Ten- 
nessee, but  were  still  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  which  continued 
to  claim  that  territory  as  a part  of  the  State.  Tennessee  had  not  been 
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•bought  of  in  1770  when  James  and  Charles  Robertson,  the  Seviers 
2'nd  others  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Watauga  and  built  Fort 
Patrick  Henry.  Later  they  seceded  from  North  Carolina  and  called 
their  state  Franklin,  after  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  North  Carolina 
leased  them  and  then  took  it  all  back.  They  had  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  and  send  them  to 
Wilmington  away  across  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  Atlantic 
sea-board.  They  had  to  do  their  own  Indian  fighting  and  while 
they  sent  their  soldier  strength  away  the  wiley  Indian  marauders 
would  attempt  to  pillage  and  burn  their  homes  and  scalp  their 
women  folks,  and  North  Carolina  as  a protectorate  was  an  utter 
failure.  These  people  then  demanded  a separate  state  and  after 
a time  the  State  of  Tennessee  came  into  existence  and  the  people 
into  their  own.  Among  the  principal  families  who  had  a part  in 
this  new  country  were  the  Seviers,  the  Blounts,  the  Beans,  the 
Hoanes,  Walkers,  Armstrongs,  Williams,  Robertsons  and  others.  Also 
the  Houstons.  There  was  hardly  a family  among  them  that  in  later 
generations  was  not  represented  in  the  settlement  of  other  states 
in  the  West,  including  the  great  state  of  Texas.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
rich  field  for  exploration  in  searching  for  the  ancestors  of  distin- 
guished men  and  women  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  To  find  this 
material  the  Tennessee  Historical  Libraries  in  Nashville  and  Knox- 
ville furnish  the  best  opportunity,  but  the  records  of  Washington, 
Carter,  Jefferson,  Hawkins,  Sullivan,  Grainger,  Knox,  Blount, 
Roane,  Anderson,  White  and  other  East  Tennessee  counties  are 
the  principal  sources. 

The  Cumberland  Settlement  in  Tennessee  was  at  Nashville, 
guided  and  headed  by  the  intreped  pioneer  James  Robertson. 
Around  his  banner  rallied  the  Donelsons,  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
Crocketts,  the  Armstrongs,  the  Ewings,  Cartwrights  and  others. 
James  Robertson  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Brunswick  County, 
Va.,  one  of  those  counties  we  have  mentioned  that  lay  South  of  the 
James  River  and  adjoining  the  line  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  a 
brother  (among  others)  named  Elijah  Robertson,  who  was  the 
lather  of  Sterling  Clack  Robertson,  who  was  an  empresario  in 
Central  Texas,  the  father  of  General  E.  Sterling  Clack  Robertson  of 
Salado,  in  Bell  County,  Texas.  James  and  Elijah  Robertson  were 
t^he  sons  of  John  Randolph  Robertson  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Reeves. 
Sterling  C.  Robertson  was  named  for  old  Sterling  Clack  of  Bruns- 
wick County,  Virginia,  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  in  that  county 
away  back  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a grandson  of 
Hev.  James  Clack,  minister  of  Ware  Parish  in  Gloucester  County, 
^ irginia,  for  nearly  forty  years.  One  of  the  Robertsons  married  a 
■descendant  of  Pocahontas,  the  Indian  Princess  who  saved  the  life 
r John  Smith.  The  Cartwright  family  that  followed  James  Eobert- 
5011  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  also  migrated  in  later  generations  to  Texas 
^nd  became  prominent  in  the  State  around  Terrell  and  before  that 
ll)  deep  East  Texas.  Obdiah  Terrell,  another  Cumberland  Set- 
tlement citizen,  also  sent  descendants  to  Texas,  including  George 
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W.  Terrell,  Attorney  General  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Republic  and  a 
foreign  minister  for  the  same  administration.  The  Crocketts  also 
had  their  representative  at  the  Alamo.  They  came  originally  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  Settlement  in  Virginia,  stayed  for  a time 
in  North  Carolina,  migrated  to  Hawkins  County,  Term.,  and  Wa- 
tauga settlement,  went  to  the  Cumberland  settlement — some  of 
them — to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (both  David  Crockett 
and  his  son  John  W.)  and  the  immortal  David  gave  his  life  for  the 
freedom  of  Texas  from  the  shackling  tyrany  of  Mexico  at  the  battle 
of  the  Alamo.  One  ought  to  be  proud  to  find  his  American  ances- 
try connected  with  the  settlers  of  the  Cumberland.  More  especially 
if  he  be  a Texan. 

Elizabethton,  Tennessee,  is  in  Carter  County.  During  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  it  was  the  site  of  Fort  Patrick  Henry.  On  the 
records  of  Carter  County,  of  which  Elizabethton  is  the  county  seat, 
we  recently  found  among  the  principal  families  who  resided  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (1800  to  1840)  the 
following  families:  Bullock,  Hyder,  Boyd,  Stover,.  Cowan,  Cobb. 

Cunningham,  Thomas,  Lusk,  Taylor,  and  Hahn.  The  Taylor  family 
mentioned  being  the  ancestrial  family  of  the  famous  brothers, 
Robert  L.  and  Alfred  Taylor. 

Lewisville,  Texas,  is  in  Denton  County,  about  22  miles  North 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  There  has  been  living  there  for  the  last  75  years 
the  following  families,  all  regarded  as  early  settlers:  Bullock, 

Hyder,  Boyd,  Stover,  Cowan,  Cobb,  Cunningham,  Thomas,  Lusk. 
Taylor  and  Hahn.  Hon.  Bullock  Hyder  is  the  representative  in 
the  Legislature  from  that  community  at  this  time;  Benjamin  Boyd. 
son  of  Taylor  Boyd , is  District  Judge;  the  Cowans  and  the  Cobbs 
are  related,  and  there  are  other  relationships  between  them.  There 
are  also  other  families  not  named,  each  represented  in  the  two 
communities  a thousand  miles  apart. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  the  tendency  of  Southern  families  to 
migrate  together.  That  the  town  of  Lewisville  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  Elizabethton  would  be  a mystery  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Elizabethton  was  the  name  of  another  Denton  County  town,  at 
one  time  located  some  ten  miles  from  Lewisville. 

ARKANSAS  AND  KENTUCKY 

The  Transylvania  migration  carried  a number  of  the  Virginia 
tribesmen  to  Kentucky,  following  Daniel  Boone  and  Richard  Hen- 
derson. Representatives  of  nearly  every  family  that  had  a mem- 
ber in  the  Revolutionary  war,  settled  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri and  Ohio.  So  many  Southerners  say  their  ancestors  were 
not  of  the  South,  because  they  came  from  Illinois  or  Ohio,  wri- 
the fact  is,  their  ancestor  was  a Southern  tribesman  who  L.  • 
followed  his  family  North  from  Virginia  after  the  Revolution.  Many 
people  from  all  these  States  mentioned  found  their  way  to  Arkansas 
and  settled  for  a time,  probably  a generation,  there.  A favorite 
lighting  place  was  along  the  Lousiana  State  boundary  line  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Union  and  Ashelv  Counties.  From  there  many 
of  them  came  to  Texas. 

Among  the  families  that  went  to  Kentucky  who  were  from 
Virginia  and  afterwards  sent  their  descendants  westward  towards 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  were  the  Crutchfields,  Oldhams,  Graysons, 
Harts,  and  others.  The  Hart  family  of  Kentucky  was  made  up  of 
two  or  three  sons  and  the  famous  Georgian,  Nancy  Hart,  who 
died  and  was  buried  in  Kentucky  herself.  Morgan  Hart,  her  oldest 
son,  was  killed  by  Indians.  The  Harts  went  to  Kentucky  with 
Col.  Richard  Henderson  and  Daniel  Boone.  All  of  the  families 
named  had  representatives  later  who  came  to  Texas. 



■ 

ANDERSON:  My  grandfather  Cunnyngham  Anderson  came 

to  Missouri  in  1853,  from  Blount  County,  Tennessee,  when  my 
father  was  only  15  years  old,  and  died  in  1869.  My  grandfather  had 
two  bachelor  brothers  that  I know  of,  Bird  and  Isaac  Anderson. 
Uncle  Bird  came  through  Missouri,  going  to  California  before  the 
war  and  died  there  soon  afterwards.  Uncle  Isaac  remained  in  the 
old  homestead  in  Blount  County,  or  Loudon,  until  his  death  about 
1900.  He  died  a bachelor.  I have  never  been  able  to  find  the  name 
of  my  great  grandfather.  Two  of  his  daughters  married  Larkin 
and  Harve  Thompson  and  my  grandfather  also  married  their  sis- 
ter, Rebecca  Thompson.  Three  of  Larkin  Thompson’s  sons,  Wil- 
liam, James  and  Isaac  Thompson,  came  to  Missouri  in  the  late 
50’s,  or  early  60’s,  as  did  one  of  the  daughters  of  Harve  Thomp- 
son, who  married  O’Bryant.  I have  heard  my  great  grandfather’s 
name  was  James  Anderson,  but  have  never  been  able  to  verify 
this. — B.  H.  Anderson,  434  Mill  street,  Boliver,  Mo. 

o 

TOMBSTONES  OF  THE  BARKLEY  FAMILY 

At  the  Barkley  graveyard  four  and  one  half  miles  West  of 
Winchester,  Ky.,  on  the  farm  of  Courtney  Taylor: 

* William  Barkley,  born  May  1,  1775,  died  July  5,  1833. 

Nannie  Barkley,  January  22,  1829. 

Matilda  McMillan,  born  July  21,  1816. 

William  McMillan,  bom  December  13,  1839. 

Ella  Barkley,  bora  1850,  died  August  24,  1856. 

Whitey  Barkley,  born  April  1,  1853,  died  January  29,  1856. 

Lizzie  N.  Barkley,  born  September  3,  1855,  died  April  11,  1859. 

S.  Moore  Barkley,  died  infant. 

Lane  Barkley,  son  of  S.  and  A.  Barkley,  born  August  20,  1850, 
died  February  28,  1870. 

In  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  City  of  Dallas,  Texas: 

James  E.  Barkley,  bora  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  January  19,  1825, 
died  November  9,  1884. 

Edward  Mack  Barkley,  born  Warsaw,  Mo.,  1858,  died  1905. 
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About  The  //Lost//  Towns  of"  Georgia 


The  old  town  of  Petersburg,  Ga.  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  Dr. 
T.  B.  Rice,  of  Greensboro,  writes  us  that  it  has  never  been  lost,  so 
far  as  its  location  is  concerned.  His  statement  is  interesting.  He 
says  Broad  River  wTas  orginally  known  as  “The  River  Dart”  and 
Dartmouth  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river)  was  already  there  when 
Governor  General  James  Wright’s  Land  Court  started  to  function, 
in  September  1773,  and  that  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  court 
met  and  parceled  out  land.  Dartmouth  was  changed  to  Petersburg 
which  rivaled  Augusta,  and  was  an  important  point  as  late  as 
1832.  It  was  abandoned  on  account  of  overflow  and  sickness. 
Viena,  just  across  the  Savannah  River,  may  have  been  contem- 
porary during  the  latter  days  of  Petersburg;  but  it  too,  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Lisbon  came  into  existence 
some  years  later,  but  was  never  a town  of  importance,  although 
it  still  survives  and  has  one  store  and  several  houses.  The  land 
around  Lisbon  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  DuBose  fam- 
ily for  many  years.  Dr.  DuBose  practiced  medicine  there  and  ran 
a store,  and  the  writer  sold  him  medicines  fifty  years  ago.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  I attended  a meeting  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Association  near  there  and  spent  the  night  with  his  son,  who  mar- 
ried a grand-daughter  of  Capt.  L.  B.  Willis  of  Greene  County. 
Capt.  Willis’  land  joined  that  of  Capt.  James  K.  Daniel,  Thomas 
Stocks  and  others.  At  that  time  Dr.  DuBose  was  still  living  and 
his  house  faced  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Savannah  Rivers. 
His  store  was  lined  with  the  same  old  nail  and  horseshoe  kegs  that 
I saw  there  fifty  years  ago.  and  it  looked  like  it  had  not  been  dusted 
or  swept  since  I was  there. 

The  old  Stage-coach  road  from  West  to  East,  crossed  the  Oconee 
at  Park’s  Mill  (where  you  were  with  us  last  year),  nassed  through 
Greensboro.  Washington  and  on  to  Petersburg,  where  it  crossed 
(the  Savannah)  on  a ferrv  just  below  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  (Broad  and  Savannah > . and  on  by  Calhoun’s  neighborhood, 
Greenville  and  Spartanburg  (S.  C.). 

Between  Washington  and  Petersburg  is  where  the  Confed- 
erate treasure  train  is  said  to  have  been  robbed  (a  storv  which  the 
residents  of  this  section  denv) . and  Danburg  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  where  the  robbery  took  nlace.  Some  miles  further  on  towards 
Petersburg,  stands  the  old  Chenault  home,  where  Aaron  Burr  is 
said  to  have  snent  the  night  while  enroute  to  New  York  for  trial, 
and  after  he  had  been  arrested  in  Natchez,  Miss.  This  road  from 
Petersburg  to  Greensboro  is  still  called  the  Greensboro  road. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  make  this  department  of  The  Southern  His- 
torical Research  Magazine  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  publication.  To  this  end  we 
solicit  the  aid  of  our  readers  in  sending  us  information  relating  to  their  own  families,  or 
the  families  of  others.  A copy  of  any  old  Bible  record  is  likely  to  disclose  invaluable 
material.  The  older,  of  course,  the  better.  Any  documentary  or  other  evidence  touching 
the  lives  of  Texas  patriots  and  early  settlers  will  be  eagerly  sought,  in  this  or 
anv  of  the  other  States.  We  exnect  to  publish  information  ot  interest  from  the  tomb- 
stone records  of  old  cemeteries  and  family  burying  grounds.  If  you  know  of  any,  cony 
them  and  send  them  in  as  your  contribution.  If  they  are  not  used  at  once,  they  will  be 
later.  No  write-ups  are  for  sale.  No  amount  of  money  will  buy  space  in  this  magazine 
to  boost  the  family  history  of  any  family  or  any  person.  We  are  not^averse  to  accept- 
ing commercial  advertising  for  our  inside  cover  pages,  but  no  puffs  at  so  much  per 
line  will  be  sold.  If  your  name  or  the  names  of  your  family  appears  herein  it  is  because 
the  matter  seems  of  general  interest  and  has  some  historic  value.  If  you  find  we  need 
Information  or  have  published  an  error  respecting  your  family  or  any  other  family,  set 
us  right  and  give  us  the  correct  version,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  prominently 
as  we  did  the  original  statement.  We  expect  to  make  mistakes  of  this  kind  and  to 
them  all,  sooner  or  later.  Don’t  hesitate  to  write  us  about ^anything.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  the  Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine,  P.  O.  Box  101,  Dallas,  Texas.) 

The  Genealogy  of  a Southern  State 
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The  first  English  colonists  landed  at  mouth  of  James  River 
1606-7.  No  land  titles  issued  until  1616.  All  lands  were  owned 
by  the  Virginia  Company,  with  headquarters  in  London. 

Eight  Original  Shires  (Counties)  were  established  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  1633,  as  follows: 


1.  ACCOMAC. 

2.  ELIZABETH  CITY. 

3.  JAMES  CITY. 

4.  WARWICK. 

5.  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

6.  CHARLES  CITY. 

7.  HENRICO. 

8.  YORK. 


(Herewith  is  given  in  order  a genealogical  chart  of  the  various 
sub-divisions  of  the  State  as  they  were  subsequently  established, 
showing  from  which  particular  territorial  “shire”  each  county  de- 
scended, or  out  of  which  it  was  formed  or  created,  just  as  in  the 
construction  of  a family  chart.  The  ancestor  is  the  Colony  or  State 
of  Virginia  and  its  children  were  eight  in  number,  being  the  above 
“shires”  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  numbered.  It  will  be 
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found,  in  the  course  of  this  arrangement  that  there  was  inter-al- 
liances in  a few  instances  among  the  later  sub-divisions,  or  de- 
scendants, so  that  some  of  the  “children”  are  descended  from  more 
than  one  of  these  eight  ancestors,  but  we  try  to  make  it  clear  how 
this  comes  about,  in  each  such  instance.) 

The  family  of: 

1.  ACCOM  AC  had  only  one  off -spring, 

100.  N ORTH AMPTON  COUNTY,  b.  1672. 

(No  other  descendants.) 

Accomac  County,  or  “Shire”  therefore,  comprised  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Accomac  and  Northampton  Coun- 
ties from  1633  to  1672.  Any  note,  or  entry  found  of  record  relat- 
ing to  residents  or  lands  in  Northampton  County,  Va.,  prior  to 
1672,  was  really  in  Accomac  County.  After  1672  one  should  use 
care  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  counties  embraced  the  item,  since 
both  were  then  in  existence. 

2.  ELIZABETH  CITY.  Elizabeth  City  County,  Va.,  was  the  smal- 

lest of  the  “shires”  and  never  had  any  lands  taken  from  it. 
While  there  may  have  been  some  slight  changes  in  the  ori- 
ginal boundaries,  it  is  the  same  area,  subsequently,  today  as 
it  was  when  created  in  1633.  It  is  also  the  smallest  county 
in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

3.  JAMES  CITY.  This  county  remained  the  same.  No  changes. 
(Williamsburg,  once  called  the  “Middle  Plantation”  is  the 
capital) . 

4.  WARWICK.  This  county  remained  undisturbed.  No  changes, 
or  counties  taken  from  it. 

5.  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  This  county  had  five  children  and  a great 
many  descendants  which  sprang  from  those  five  as  follows: 

200.  BRUNSWICK  COUNTY  b.  (created)  1720. 

201.  SURRY  COUNTY,  b.  1634-39. 

202.  LOWER  NORFOLK  b.  1634-39. 

203.  NAN3EMOND,  b.  1639-40. 

204.  SOUTHAMPTON  b.  1742. 

201.  SURRY  COUNTY  had  no  descendants. 

202.  LOWER  NORFOLK  had  one  child: 

300.  SUSSEX,  . 1654. 

203.  NANSEMOND  had  one  child: 

301.  NORFOLK,  b.  1691.  Norfolk  had  one  child: 
400.  PRINCESS  ANNE,  b.  1691. 

204.  SOUTHAMPTON,  b.  1742.  No  descendants. 

From  the  foregoing  one  will  understand  that  any  notation  or 
reference  to  Isle  of  Wight  County,  found  on  the  records  in  1633 
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may  refer  to  any  part  of  a wide  range  of  early  Virginia  territory. 

It  could  have  reference  to  lands  or  localities  now  embraced  in  any 

the  counties  named.  But  after  1634  it  would  have  been  in  what 
Ls  Surry  or  Sussex  Counties;  after  1640  it  would  not  have  been  in 
what  is  now  Nansemond,  Norfolk  or  Princes  Anne;  after  1742  it 
would  not  have  been  in  Southampton. 

A note  referring  to  Lower  Norfolk  County  prior  to  1654  may 
have  reference  to  lands  or  places  which  after  1654  were  in  Sussex 
County. 

References  to  Nansemond  County  at  any  time  prior  to  1691 
refers  not  only  to  what  is  now  Nansemond  County,  but  may  refer 
to  lands  or  people  then  being  in  either  Norfolk  or  Princess  Ann 
County  as  they  show  on  the  map  today. 

200.  BRUNSWICK  COUNTY,  b.  1720,  had  only  one  child. 

302.  LUNENBURG,  b.  1745. 

By  which  you  can  understand  that  if  you  should  find  a note  or 
mention  of  any  person  in  Isle  of  Wight  County  prior  to  1720,  they 
may  have  been  in  any  part  of  the  territory  embraced  in  any  of  the 
counties  which  sprang  from  that  part  of  Isle  of  Wight  which  oe- 
came  Brunswick  in  1720.  Any  note  which  refers  to  Lunenburg 
between  1745  and  1752  (when  its  first  child  was  born)  is  O.  K., 
but  after  1752,  look  out  for  slips.  Lunenburg  County  brought  four 
children  into  Virginia  geography. 

The  four  children  (counties)  and  their  descendants  which  came 
out  of  Lunenburg  County,  Va.,  were  as  follows: 

401.  HALIFAX  COUNTY,  b.  1752.  One  child. 

500.  PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY,  b.  1767.  One  child. 

600.  HENRY  COUNTY,  b.  1776.  One  child. 

700.  PATRICK  COUNTY,  b.  1790. 

402.  BEDFORD  COUNTY,  b.  1753.  (Bedford  and  Henry 
Counties  married  and  had  two  children.) 

501.  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  b.  1785. 

502.  CAMPBELL  COUNTY,  b.  1761. 

403.  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY,  b.  1764.  No  children. 

404.  CHARLOTTE  COUNTY,  born  1764.  Charlotte  County 
intermarried  with  502  Campbell  and  also  with  PRINCE 
EDWARD  and  BUCKINGHAM  Counties,  the  first,  a 
descendant  of  Charles  City  and  the  second  of  Henrico 
County,  and  the  four  of  them  had  one  child: 

800.  APPOMATTOX,  b.  1845. 

All  of  the  immediately  preceding  tabulation  means  that  any  no- 
tation found  in  Lunenburg  County,  Va.,  which  bears  a date  be- 
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tween  1745  and  1752,  a period  of  seven  years,  may  have  reference 
to  territory  embraced  in  any  of  the  four  counties  above  named, 
or  any  of  the  counties  created  out  of  them,  as  shown,  with  the 
single  exception  of  two  small  bits  of  Prince  Edward  and  Buck- 
ingham, taken  to  make  up  Appomattox  County  in  1845. 

What  was  left  after  all  of  these  four  counties  were  created,  and 
out  of  which  came  the  numerous  others,  is  what  is  now  shown  on 
the  Virginia  map  as  Lunenburg  County.  With  the  examples  here- 
tofore given  one  should  be  able  to  place  the  location  of  any  re- 
ference found  by  watching  the  table  of  counties  in  this  territory 
as  outlined.  The  ancestor  of  all  these  counties,  remember,  was 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  parent  of  Brunswick  b.  1720. 

6.  CHARLES  CITY.  It  had  only  one  off-spring: 

205.  PRINCE  GEORGE  COUNTY,  b.  1702,  had  two  children. 

303.  DINWIDDIE  COUNTY,  b.  1752,  no  children. 

304.  AMELIA  COUNTY,  b.  1734,  two  children. 

405.  NOTTAWAY,  b.  1788,  no  children. 

406.  PRINCE  EDWARD,  b.  1753. 

(As  heretofore  mentioned  Prince  Edward,  of  this  family,  Buck- 
ingham, of  the  Henrico  family,  and  Charlotte  and  Campbell,  of  the 
Lunenburg  County  family,  were  the  ancestors  of  800  APPOMATOX 
b.  1845.) 

All  Charles  City  county  notes  up  to  1702  included  all  of  the 
counties  above  listed  under  6.  CHARLES  CITY  and  the  territory 
included  in  them.  After  1702  they  refer  to  the  area  now  embraced 
in  Charles  City  County  only. 

From  1702  to  1734  notes  referring  to  Prince  George  County 
included  all  territory  now  embraced  in  Amelia,  Dinwiddie,  Notta- 
way  and  Prince  Edward  and  a small  area  of  the  present  Appomattox 
County. 

After  1752  all  Dinwiddie  County  notes  referred  to  the  territory 
now  embraced  in  Dinwiddie  County. 

After  1734  and  up  to  1753  all  Amelia  County  notes  refer  to  the 
territory  now  in  Prince  Edward  and  Nottaway  Counties  and  all 
Amelia  notes  after  1753  and  prior  to  1788  included  Nottaway 
County.  In  other  words,  should  you  find  the  record  of  a deed 
to  lands  in  Amelia  County,  Va.,  dated  between  1753  (when  Prince 
Edward  County  was  bom  or  created)  and  1788  (when  Nottaway 
County  wa s established)  the  lands  may  have  been  in  either  what 
is  now  Amelia  or  Nottaway  Counties. 

7.  HENRICO.  This  county  had  two  off-springs: 

206..  CHESTERFIELD  b.  1748,  had  no  children. 
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207.  GOOCHLAND  COUNTY,  b.  1727,  two  children. 

305.  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  b.  1748,  one  child. 

407.  POWHATTAN,  b.  1777,  no  children. 

306  ALBERMARLE  COUNTY,  b.  1744,  two  children. 

408  FLUVANNA  COUNTY,  b.  1777,  no  children. 

409.  AMHERST  COUNTY,  b.  1761,  two  children. 

503.  NELSON,  b.  1807,  no  children. 

504.  BUCKINGHAM,  b.  1761. 

(Was  partly  the  parent  of  APPOMAT- 
TOX as  heretofore  explained.) 

All  notes,  purporting  to  refer  to  people,  lands  or  other  proceed- 
ings in  7.  HENRICO,  from  1633  to  1727,  may  have  been  situated 
or  executed  in  any  part  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  ten  counties 
above  named  as  they  are  constituted  at  the  present  time. 

Goochland  County  records  between  1727  and  1744  embraced 
all  territory  except  the  present  Henrico  and  Chesterfield.  Cum- 
berland and  Chesterfield  having  been  created  in  1748,  after  that 
date  and  up  to  1777  items  executed  in  Cumberland  included  the 
present  Powhattan  County.  If  dated  in  Albermarle  County  after 
1744  and  up  to  1761  the  parties  or  property  may  have  been  located 
in  Albemarle,  Fluvanna,  Amherst,  Buckingham  or  Nelson  Coun- 
ties, all  descendants  of  Goochland  after  1744. 

From  1761  to  1807,  46  years,  Amherst  notes  included  the  terri- 
tory now  embraced  in  Nelson  County. 

From  1744  to  1777  all  notes  relating  to  persons  or  lands  in  Flu- 
vanna County  are  on  the  records  of  Albemarle  County. 

8.  YORK  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA.  York  County,  now  so  small  in 
area  as  to  be  almost  indescernable  on  the  map  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  may  be  called  the  patriarch  of  the  Virginia  family. 

The  direct  parent  of  only  three  children,  yet  it  is  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Virginia  not  heretofore 
included  in  this  compilation.  The  shire  of  ‘‘YORK”  extended 
North  and  East  from  the  waters  of  the  York  or  Charles  River 
(as  it  was  first  called)  and  Chesepeake  Bay  to  an  undefinable 
region  somewhere  in  the  interior,  sometimes  called  the  western 
waters”  and  later  to  what  was  afterwards  designated  as  the  Miss- 
issippi River.  It  included  all  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia, 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Illinois.  Today  one  can  drive  from  Williamsburg  to 
Yorktown  across  York  County  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  over  a 
modem  highway. 

The  three  counties  that  sprang  from  York  “shire”  were: 
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208.  OLD  RAPPAHANNOCK.  It  was  better  known  as  a sec- 
tion of  country  along  the  Rappahannock  River,  on  both 
sides,  extending  Northeasterly  towards  the  mountains.  Prior 
to  1633  deeds  and  grants  were  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
to  lands  on  the  Rappahannock,  so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  eight  original  shires 
but  was  embraced  in  York  when  that  shire  was  created.  At 
a much  later  period  a Rappahannock  County  was  established 
but  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  records  to  “Old 
Rappahannock,”  meaning  generally,  the  territory,  which, 
after  1633  was  a part  of  York  and  therefore,  its  off-spring, 
as  here  explained.  (Three  off-spring  children,  see  below.) 

209.  GLOUCESTER  (Called  Gloster)  b.  1651,  two  children: 

307.  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  b.  1652,  one  child. 

410.  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  b.  1675,  no  children. 

308.  MATTHEWS  COUNTY,  b.  1790,  no  children. 

210  . NEW  KENT  COUNTY,  b.  1654,  two  children: 

309.  HANOVER  COUNTY,  b.  1720,  one  child. 

411.  LOUISA  COUNTY,  b.  1742,  no  children. 

310.  KING  & QUEEN  COUNTY,  b.  1691,  two  children. 

412.  KING  WILLIAM,  b.  1701.  (Part  parent 
of  Spottsylvania  County,  with  Essex,  King  & 
Queen). 

413.  SPOTTSYLVANIA  COUNTY,  b.  1720.  (The 
parents  of  Spottsylvania  County,  besides  King  & Queen,  were 
the  counties  of  Essex  and  King  William,  from  each  of  which 
a slice  was  taken  to  form  the  county.) 

Essex  County,  part  parent  of  Spottsylvania  County,  was 
one  of  the  three  children  of  208  Old  Rappahannock,  and 
what  was  left  of  Essex  after  Spottsylvania  was  born  in  1720 
and  after  the  birth  of  Caroline  County  in  1727,  is  just  what 
is  shown  on  the  map  today.  The  extreme  Western  bound- 
ary line  of  Spottsylvania  County  in  1720  and  up  to  1734,  was 
the  Mississippi  River  far  away  over  the  mountains. 

Spottsylvania  County  had  only  one  off-spring,  Orange 
County,  which  however,  took  everything  away  from  it  ex- 
cept what  you  see  on  the  map  at  this  time. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  OLD  RAPPAHANNOCK  SECTION 

The  family  of  208.  Old  Rappahannock  consisted  of  only  three 

children.  The  parent  died  when  they  were  born.  They  were: 

311.  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  b.  1692,  had  one  child: 

414.  KING  GEORGE  COUNTY,  b.  1720,  one  child. 
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505.  PRINCE  WILLIAM,  b.  1730,  two  children. 

600.  FARQUIER  COUNTY,  b.  1759,  no  children. 

601.  FAIRFAX  COUNTY,  b.  1742,  two  children. 

700.  LOUDOUN,  b.  1757,  no  children. 

701.  ALEXANDRIA,  b.  1847,  no  children. 
312.  NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  b.  1648,  had  one  child: 

415.  WESTMORLAND  COUNTY,  b.  1653,  one  child: 

506.  STAFFORD  COUNTY,  b.  1666. 

(Stafford  and  Richmond  together  were  the  parents  of  414  King 
George  County.) 

313  ESSEX  COUNTY,  b.  1691  (was  partly  the  parent  of  Spott- 
sylvania  and  Caroline  as  heretofore  explained,  and  we  put 
it  down  for  one  child: ) 

41&  CAROLINE  COUNTY,  b.  1727  (Also  the  child  of  King 
and  Queen  and  King  William.) 

It  is  important  to  state  clearly  here  that  all  records  purporting 
to  be  of  Spottsylvania  County  between  1720  and  1734,  may  have 
applied  to  territory  anywhere  West  of  the  line  of  what  is  now 
Caroline  County,  Va.,  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Then  for  four  years 
from  1734  to  1738,  the  same  territory,  except  that  now  embraced 
in  Spottsylvania,  was  in  Orange  County.  So  here  we  take  up  the 
only  off-spring  of  Spottsylvania. 


ORANGE  COUNTY’S  DESCENDANTS 

507.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA,  bom  1734,  the  child  of 
Spottsylvania  County.  Orange  County  was  the  parent  of 
five  counties,  the  original  territory  of  which  embraced  all 
of  Western  Virginia  and  the  mountains  to  the  west.  Grad- 
ually, of  course,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Western  Coun- 
try were  run  and  agreed  upon,  circumscribing,  after  a time, 
Virginia  territory  proper,  so  that  further  reference  to  lands 
beyond  the  range  of  mountains  between  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  as  it  now  shows  on  the  map  will  be  unnecessary. 

The  five  counties  created  out  of  Orange  were: 

1.  Greene  County,  created  1838,  no  children. 

2.  Culpepper  County,  created  1748,  from  which  were  taken: 

(1) .  Madison  County  in  1792. 

(2) .  Rappahannock  County  in  1831. 

3.  Frederick  County,  created  1738,  from  which  was  taken: 

(3) .  Clark  County,  created  1838. 

(4)  . Shenandoah  County,  1772  from  which  was  taken  a part 
of  the  territory  for  Page  County  in  1831,  the  rest  com- 
ing from  Rockingham  County. 

Bath  County,  created  in  1790,  from  which  was  taken: 
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(5)  . Alleghaney  County  in  1822,  supplimented  with  territory 

out  of  Russell  County. 

5.  Augusta  County,  created  in  1738,  from  which  four  other  coun- 
ties were  taken,  as  follows: 

(6) .  Rockbridge  County  in  1778. 

(7) .  Rockingham  County  in  1778,  later  furnishing  a part  of 

territory  for  Page  County  in  1831. 

(8) .  Botetourt  County  in  1769,  from  which  was  later  taken 

a part  of  Fincastle  in  1772  and  a part  of  Craig  in  1850, 
and  all  of 

(a) .  Roanoke  County  in  1838. 

(9) .  Fincastle  County  (Lasted  from  1772  to  1776  only,  after 

which  it  was  broken  up  into  two  large  counties: ) 

(b) .  Washington  County  in  1776. 

(c) .  Montgomery  County  in  1776. 

f ” “ 

1.  Washington  County,  established  in  1776,  had  only  one  county 
as  a whole  created  from  it,  that  being 

(1) .  Russell  County,  established  in  1785. 

1.  Buchanan  County,  1858,  came  from  Russell  and 
Tazewell. 

2.  Lee  County  came  out  of  Russell. 

3.  Scott  County  came  out  of  Russell,  Lee  and  Wash- 
ington Counties. 

4.  Wise  County  came  out  of  Russell,  Scott  and  Lee. 

5.  Dickenson  came  out  of  Russell,  Wise  and  Buchanan. 

2.  Montgomery  County,  established  1776,  brought  forth: 

(2) .  Floyd  County  in  1831. 

(3)  . Wythe  County  in  1789,  from  which  was  taken: 

6.  Grayson  County  in  1792,  and  from  which  was  taken: 

100.  Carroll  County  in  1842. 

(4) .  Pulaski  County  in  1839  (Partly  from  Wythe,  also). 

(5)  . Smyth  County  in  1831  (Partly  from  Washington,  also) . 

(6)  Tazewell  County  in  1799  (Partly  from  Russell)  from 
which  was  taken  parts  of 

7.  Giles  County  in  1806  (Partly  from  Montgomery). 

101.  Craig  County,  1850  (From  Giles  and  Bote- 
tourt) . 

A study  of  the  foregoing  outline  will  show  that  from  1738  until 
1769,  when  Botetourt  County  was  organized,  Augusta  County,  Va., 
embraced  a large  part  of  the  Western  part  of  the  State  and  prac- 
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,;.„allv  all  of  Southwest  Virginia.  A large  part  of  the  old  court 
records  of  this  part  of  Virginia  have  been  compiled  and  published 
1'nd  are  available  to  searchers  in  genealogical  work  in  the  various 
hr^er  libraries  over  the  country.  By  studying  the  outline  of  the 
'■Venealogy”  of  the  “Old  Dominion”  herewith  set  forth,  it  will  be 
easier  to  reach  the  significance  and  application  of  entries  that  may 
he  found  on  such  records. 

The  form  in  which  it  is  published  herewith  is  adopted  m lieu 
of  a chart  which  the  writer  uses,  since  such  chart  is  impractable  for 
publication.  The  form  in  which  the  data  is  set  out  may  sound 
iilly,  but  it  makes  an  intelligent  outline  that  is  easier  followed, 
perhaps,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  trust  that  it 
will  be  found  of  some  value  to  those  who  are  interested. 

Similar  outlines  of  other  States  and  territories  over  the  South 
will  be  published  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  made  ready  and 
the  work  of  compiling  them  completed  and  checked,  by  this  maga- 
zine. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  “WASH”  JONES  OF  TEXAS 

WILLIAM  D ANDRIDGE  CLAIBORNE  JONES,  who  was  at  one 
time  a member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  Travis 
County  district  in  Texas,  from  which  district  Hon.  Albert  Sydney 
Burleson,  a member  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  cabinet,  was  first  sent 
to  the  United  States  Congress,  was  born  in  Giles  County,  Ten- 
nessee. 

At  an  early  age  W.  D.  C.  Jones  left  Giles  County,  Tennessee 
and  went  down  to  Moulton,  Ala.,  where  he  found  employment 
with  a famous  cabinet  maker  of  that  place  by  the  name  of  Hen- 
derson, who  had  formerly  lived  at  Elkton,  Tennessee. 

Joseph  Burleson  was  living  in  Moulton  at  the  time  and  William 
Dandridge  Claiborne  Jones  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  daughter 
Racheal  Burleson.  She  was  a first  cousin  of  Gen.  Edward^  Bur- 
leson, who  had  already  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  settlers  in  lexas. 
Her  father  left  Moulton  and  moved  out  in  the  country  on  the  Byler 
Road.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  young  W.  D.  C.  Jones  followed 
and  married  her.  This  was  about  1827. 

W.  D.  C.  Jones  and  Rachel  Burleson  had  a son  born  to  them  on 
September  5,  1828.  and  they  named  him  George  Washington  Jones. 
W.  D.  C.  Jones  left  Moulton  shortly  afterwards  and  went  to  Tipton 
County,  Tennessee,  and  from  there  moved  to  Texas  and  settled 
in  Bastrop  County,  the  home  of  General  Edward  Burleson  at  that 
time. 

George  Washington  Jones  became  a lawyer  and  was  Colonel  of 
Texas  regiment  in  the  Confederacy.  After  the  Civil  War  he  re- 
turned  to  Bastrop  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  was  a member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1866,  was  elected  Lieutenant 
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Governor  of  the  State  but  was  removed  by  a military  order  is- 
sued by  General  Sheridan.  He  was  a member  of  the  46th  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was^  universally,  but  not  disrespectfully,  called  “Wash” 
Jones.  He  became  an  adherent  of  the  “Greenback”  party  in  Texas 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  race  for  Governor  on  the  Greenback 
ticket  against  John  Ireland.  For  many  years  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  adequate  stump  speakers  in 
Texas.  He  had  a wide  and  remunerative  law  practice,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  relationship  to  the  Burleson  family,  through  his 
mother,  had  much  to  do  with  the  early  political  fortunes  of  Gen. 
Albert  Burleson,  heretofore  mentioned. 

It  was  at  Moulton,  Alabama,  that  Captain  Jack  Shackleford 
raised  and  recruited  the  company  of  young  men  called  the  “Red 
Rovers”  who,  most  of  them,  were  slaughtered  at  Goliad. 


EARLY  TEXAS  HORNSBY  FAMILY 


The  original  members  of  the  Hornsby  family,  who  came  to  Texas 
and  settled  at  what  is  known  as  Hornsby’s  Bend,  South  of  Austin, 
and  who  were  the  ancestors  of  Senator  John  W.  Hornsby,  of  Austin 
and  also  of  Roger  Hornsby,  the  famous  baseball  player,  were: 

1.  Ruben  Hornsby  and  his  wife,  who  was  known  as  “Aunt 
Sally”  Hornsby. 

2.  Smith  Hornsby,  a brother  of  Reuben  Hornsby. 

3.  Thomas  Hornsby,  another  brothre. 

The  children  of  Reuben  Hornsby  and  his  wife  Aunt  Sally  were 
as  follows: 

William  Hornsby. 

Malcomb  Hornsby. 

Reuben  Hornsby. 

Joseph  Hamsby. 

Daniel  Hornsby. 

Thomas  Hornsby. 

We  expect  to  publish  a lot  more  about  the  history  of  this  family 
at  an  early  date. 


How  many  people  now  living  in  Northern  Texas  ever  heard  of  \ 
^edgecoke  war?  The  Hedgecoke  war  took  place  at  the  time  ' 
the  Peters  Colony  was  being  settled.  Later,  this  magazine  will  print 
the  story.  U> 
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Notes  or?  the  Lamar  Family 


The  progenitors  of  the  Lamar  family  to  which  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar,  one  time  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  belonged,  first 
settled  in  Maryland,  sometime  prior  to  1693. 

Dr.  John  Lamar  settled  at  Port  Tobacco,  Charles  County,  Md., 
and  had  brothers  Thomas  Lamar  and  Peter  Lamar. 

Peter  Lamar  was  the  ancestor  of  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  who  came 
from  Georgia  to  Texas. 

The  will  of  Peter  Lamar  was  written  in  1693.  In  it  he  men- 
tions his  son,  Thomas  Lamar,  designated  herein  as  200.  Thomas 
Lamar,  since  he  was  of  the  second  generation. 

The  will  of  200.  Thomas  Lamar  was  proven  in  Prince  George 
County,  Maryland,  October  4,  1712.  In  it  he  mentions  his  wife 
Ann  and  his  sons 

300.  THOMAS  LAMAR. 

301.  JOHN  LAMAR. 

300.  Thomas  Lamar  married  a Miss  Urquhart,  sister  of  Rev. 
John  Urquhart,  a famous  preacher.  His  will  dated  May  11,  1747, 
is  said  to  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  were  six  sons  and  two 
sons-in-law,  which  means,  of  course,  that  300  Thomas  Lamar  had 
at  least  two  daughters,  who  were  married  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Of  these  we  have  the  names  of  three  sons  and  one  of  his  sons-in-law. 

400.  ROBERT  LAMAR. 

401.  THOMAS  LAMAR. 

402.  JOHN  LAMAR. 

The  son-in-law  was  Clementius  Davis. 

The  three  sons  and  the  son-in-law  mentioned  left  Maryland 
and  came  South  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  are  said 
to  have  located  near  Beach  Island  on  the  Savannah  River,  some 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  side  and  some  on  the  Georgia 
side  of  the  River. 

An  examination  of  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  records 
reveal  the  presence  of  other  persons  by  the  name  in  that  section, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  other  brothers  and  sisters, 
not  mentioned,  also  came  to  the  Sunny  South. 

402.  John  Lamar  married,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  his  wife.  We  know  definitely  that  he  had  at 
least  three  sons,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  a num- 
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ber  of  other  children.  The  three  known  sons  of  402  John  Lamar 
were: 

500.  JOHN  LAMAR. 

501.  Basil  Lamar. 

502.  Zachariah  Lamar. 

500.  John  Lamar  married  Rebecca  Lamar,  who  was  a daughter 
of  either  400  Robert  Lamar  or  401  Thomas  Lamar.  This  couple 
were  the  parents  of  General  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  of  Texas.  It 
was  this  John  Lamar  and  his  wife  Rebecca  who  established  the 
old  Lamar  homestead  on  the  River,  about  eight  miles  down  the 
old  stage  road  from  Eatonton,  Georgia,  in  Putnam  County,  about 
1810.  500  John  Lamar  was  bom  in  1769. 

The  children  of  500  John  Lamar  and  his  wife  Rebecca  were 
as  follows: 

600.  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  Lamar. 

601.  Thomas  Randolph  Lamar. 

602.  Mirabeau  Bounaparte  Lamar. 

603.  Jefferson  Jackson  Lamar. 

604.  Evalina  Lamar,  married  Harvey. 

605.  Mary  A.  Lamar,  married  Moreland. 

606.  Aurelia  Lamar,  married  Randall. 

607.  Louisa  Lamar,  married  McGhee. 

608.  Loretta  H.  Lamar,  married  Chappell. 

600.  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  Lamar,  better  known  among 
the  historians  of  Georgia  and  the  South  as  Judge  Lamar,  Sr.,  was 
bom  in  Warren  County,  Ga.,  July  15,  1797,  and  died  July  4,  1834. 
He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  who 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  Senate  and  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr.,  married  Susan  William- 
son Bird,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thompson  Bird  and  his  wife  Susan  Wil- 
liamson. Dr.  Edward  Mayes,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  in 
his  biography  of  Justice  Lamar  says  that  his  mother’s  name  was 
Sarah  Bird,  but  other  authorities,  close  to  the  family,  say  that 
her  name  was  Susan,  after  her  mother.  Susan  Williamson,  who 
married  Dr.  Thompson  Bird,  was  a daughter  of  Micajah  William- 
son and  his  wife  Sarah  Gilliam.  She  was  a sister  of  Peter  Wil- 
liamson, the  father  of  Judge  Robert  McAlpin  Williamson  (Three 
Legged  Willie)  of  Texas.  Dr.  Bird,  the  grandfather  of  Senator 
Lamar  of  Mississippi,  was  the  son  of  Empson  Bird,  of  Cecil  County 
Md.,  who  died  in  1787.  Dr.  Bird  was  a graduate  of  William  & 
Mary  College  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr.,  in  1834.  his 
widow,  Susan  (Bird)  Lamar,  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Col. 
Hiram  B.  Troutman,  of  near  Macon,  Ga.,  whose  daughter,  by  his 
first  marriage,  was  Joanna  Troutman,  who  made  the  first  Texas 
flag  and  presented  it  to  Col.  Ward  and  his  battalion  at  Macon, 
before  their  ill-fated  departure  for  Texas  and  Goliad. 
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The  children  of  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr.,  and  his  wife  Susan 
B.rd,  were: 

700.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Jr. 

701.  Thompson  Bird  Lamar. 

702.  Jefferson  Mirabeau  Lamar. 

703.  Susan  R.  Lamar. 

704.  Mary  Ann  Lamar. 

700.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  married  a daughter 
of  Judge  A.  B.  Longstreet.  He  moved  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  where 
he  taught  in  the  University.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1876.  While  he  was  a member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Troutman,  died  at  Macon,  Georgia.  His 
children  were:  ^ 

800.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  III. 

801.  Jennie  Lamar. 

802.  Gussie  Lamar. 

803.  Fannie  Lamar. 

703.  Susan  Lamar  married  — Wiggins. 

704.  Mary  Ann  Lamar  married,  first,  James  C.  Longstreet; 
second,  John  R.  Ross,  of  Macon,  Ga. 

800.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  III,  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  for 
a time  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

802.  Gussie  Lamar  married  — Heiskell,  of  Tennessee. 

803.  Fannie  Lamar  married  — Mayes. 

The  alliance  between  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr.,  and  Susan  Bird  con- 
nects the  Williamson  and  Lamar  families.  Both  families  are  re- 
markable in  many  ways.  Sarah  Gilliam,  who  married  Mica j ah 
Williamson  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  was  the  grandmother  of  Susan 
Bird  who  married  Judge  Lamar.  Sarah  Gilliam  was  therefore 
the  great  grandmother  of  Justice  Lamar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Her  daughter  Sarah  married  Governor  John 
Clark,  of  Georgia.  Her  son-in-law  Judge  Tait  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Alabama.  Her  grandson,  Judge  John  A.  Camp- 
bell, was  also  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  daughters  of  Sarah  Gilliam,  by  Micajah  Williamson,  it  has 
been  written: 

“It  was  a most  remarkable  family  of  women.  Any  one  of 
‘-em  would  have  made  a home  distinguished  and  no  sisters  ever 
a wider  hold  upon  a State,”  to  which  might  have  been  added, 
'or  the  South.” 

^02.  Zachariah  Lamar  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  bachelor 
.v,b°  made  his  home  with  his  brother  500  John  Lamar,  at  the  old 
i^arnar  home  near  Eatenton,  Ga.  To  him  is  given  the  credit  of 
paving  selected  the  somewhat  French-flavored  names  tied  onto 
^dga  Lamar  and  his  brothers,  including  General  Lamar,  of  Texas. 
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It  is  more  than  likely  the  Lamar  family  was  of  French  lineage,  but 
Uncle  Zachariah  got  those  names  out  of  books,  not  off  of  the  family 
tree. 

602.  Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar,  third  son  of  John  Lamar 
and  his  wife  Rebecca,  one  time  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
married,  first  in  1826,  Tabitha  B.  Jordan,  of  Perry  County,  Ala- 
bama. Prior  to  his  marriage  he  had  been  private  secretary  to 
Governor  George  M.  Troup,  of  Georgia.  After  they  were  married 
he  and  his  wife  spent  nearly  two  years  on  a farm  in  Alabama,  but 
moved  the  latter  part  of  1827,  to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  later  estab- 
lished the  Columbus  Enquirer.  They  had  a son  who  died  an  in- 
fancy and  a daughter,  Rebecca  Anna.  Mrs.  Lamar  died  in  1833.  He 
came  to  Texas  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  having  in  mind, 
it  is  said,  the  writing  of  a history  of  the  country,  but,  instead,  as 
one  commentator  says  he  decided  to  make  history.  He  returned 
to  Georgia  on  a visit,  prior  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  but  came 
back  in  time  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  fight. 

General  Lamar  married,  second,  Miss  Maffitt,  a daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Newland  Maffitt,  a celebrated  Methodist  minister.  She 
survived  him. 

Rebecca  Ann  Lamar,  the  President’s  daughter,  attended  school 
in  Macon.  She  died  there  July  29,  1843. 

Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar,  while  he  was  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  as  late  as  1847.  long  after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  still  kept 
in  close  touch  with  his  old  home  town  and  friends  in  Georgia.  H ' 
was  there  in  Macon,  on  J ily  3,  1857,  when  President  Buchanan 
appointed  him  foreign  minister  to  the  Argentine  Confederation 
In  1859  he  left  Argentine  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Richmond. 
Texas,  where  he  died  December  19,  1859.  The  second  Mrs.  M. 
Lamar  lived  until  October  6,  1891,  when  she  died  at  the  home  o! 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Calder,  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

What  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  is  that  Rebecca  Lamar, 
the  wife  of  500  John  Lamar  and  the  mother  of  President  M.  B 
Lamar,  came  to  Texas  in  1839  to  visit  her  distinguished  son.  then 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  living  at  what  was  called  the 
“White  House,”  which  stood  on  the  hill  in  Austin,  Texas,  where 
St.  Mary’s  College  is  now  located.  The  elder  Mrs.  Lamar  became 
seriously  ill  on  this  trip  and  died  at  Houston,  Texas,  July  26,  18o* 


(Editorial  Note:  In  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine,  Mm 

Mary  Callaway  Jones,  of  Clinton,  Ga.,  in  an  article  furnished  us.  was  iw  * 
vertantly  made  to  say  [which  she  did  not!  that  the  Mrs.  Lamar,  who  rynr/ 
Colonel  Troutman,  was  the  mother  of  President  M.  B.  Lamar,  where??. 
the  widow  of  his  brother , Judge  Lamar,  and  therefore,  his  sister-in-law.  * •. 
statement  was  enclosed  in  the  body  of  the  article  in  parenthesis  by  the  c- 
tor,  who  was  grossly  in  error  about  the  facts  and  who  was  merely  trying  • 
make  clear  the  relationship  of  the  parties  in  thus  editing  the  written  le^- 
Critics  will  please  not  blame  Mrs.  Jones,  but  this  editor,  for  the  mistake 
question.) 
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Genealogy  of  Some  Dallas  County 
Texas,  Families 


BLEDSOE  FAMILY:  Anthony  Bledsoe,  who  laid  off  the  town 

of  Lancaster,  Texas,  was  from  Lancaster,  Kentucky.  Anthony 
Bledsoe  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1801  and  his  wife  Margaret  R. 
Bledsoe  was  also  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1807.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Virginia  E.  Bledsoe,  b.  in  Kentucky  1828. 

2.  Willis  A.  Bledsoe,  b.  in  Missouri,  1832. 

3.  Fleming  G.  Bledsoe,  b.  in  Missouri,  1836. 

4.  Moses  O.  Bledsoe,  b.  in  Missouri,  1838. 

5.  Betty  G.  Bledsoe,  b.  in  Missouri,  1840. 

6.  Isaac  C.  Bledsoe,  b.  in  Missouri,  1841. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that  Anthony  Bledsoe  and 
his  wife  Margaret  went  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri,  sometime  be- 
tween 1828  and  1832  and  migrated  to  Dallas  County,  Texas,  be- 
tween 1841  and  1850. 


WILLIAM  M.  COCHRAN  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1807 
and  his  wife  Nancy  J.  was  bom  in  North  Carolina.  ^ They  lived  in 
Tennessee,  from  where  they  moved  about  1840  to  Missouri,  thence 
came  sometime  after  1841  to  Dallas  County,  Texas.  We  give  be- 
low the  names  of  five  of  their  children: 

1.  J.  H.  Cochran,  who  was  b.  in  1838  in  Tennessee. 

2.  A.  M.  Cochran,  b.  in  1839  in  Tennessee. 

3.  William  P.  Cochran,  b.  1841  in  Missouri. 

4.  James  Cochran,  b.  in  1847  in  Texas. 

5.  Martha  A Cochran,  b.  1849  in  Texas. 

(There  were  five  sons  and  four  daughters) . 

William  M.  Cochran’s  wife  was  Nancy  Jane  Hughes,  of  Maury 
County,  Tennessee.  They  were  married  in  Maury  County,  Ten- 
nessee. William  M.  Cochran  was  bom  and  raised  in  Abbeville 
District  S.  C.  the  son  of  John  Cochran  and  Margaret  McClana- 
han.  The  Cochran  family  lived  for  a time  in  Green  County,  Mo. 


THE  CRUTCHFIELDS:  One  of  the  oldest  Virginia  families 

Had  a branch  that  was  among  the  first  to  settle  in  what  is  now 
the  City  of  Dallas.  Texas.  This  was  the  Crutchfield  family.  The 
Crutchfields  lived  in  York  and  New  Kent  Counties  prior  to 
and  some  of  them  in  Middlesex  County.  About  1720  to  17o0  some 
°f  them  moved  into  the  new  county  of  Spottsylvania  and  settled 
around  Fredericksburg,  Va.  “Crutchfield”  was  the  name  of  a 
settlement  in  Spottsylvania,  where  entertainment  could  be  had 
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for  both  man  and  beast,  long  before  railroads  were  ever  thought 
of.  Many  a time  General  Washington  was  entertained  by  the 
Crutchfields,  on  his  way  through  Virginia.  Oscar  M.  Curtch- 
field,  a brilliant  Virginia  statesman,  was  Speaker  of  the  Virginia 
assembly  and  a close  friend  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  great  orator. 
After  the  revolution,  the  Crutchfields,  who  were  American  patriots 
all  received  lands  in  Kentucky  for  their  service  in  the  war  with 
Virginia,  most  of  which  lands  were  located  in  Fayette  County.  A 
number  of  the  members  of  the  family  moved  to  Kentucky  where 
their  children  were  born  and  reared,  while  other  members  went 
to  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Among  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Tennessee  branch  of  the  family  was  Thomas  Crutchfield,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, who  for  many  decades  was  proprietor  of  the  famous 
“Crutchfield  House”  in  Chattanooga,  established  long  before  the 
war  between  the  States.  Among  those  who  went  to  Kentucky  was 
a son  who  was  the  father  of  Thomas  F.  Crutchfield,  a namesake 
of  the  Tennessee  Tom  Crutchfield,  who  was  bom  in  1803  and 
married  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  on  October  17,  1824,  Frances 
M.  Langston,  who  was  bom  in  Kentucky  also  in  1805.  Thomas  F. 
Crutchfield  and  his  wife  Frances,  migrated  from  Kentucky  to 
Dallas  County,  Texas,  sometime  between  1843  and  1850  and  es- 
tablished what  was  probably  the  first  hotel  in  the  City  of  Dallas, 
known  as  the  “Crutchfield  House.”  This  hotel  was  located  on 
property  now  occupied  by  what  is  known  as  the  million  dollar 
“tripple  underpass”  at  the  foot  of  Main,  Elm  and  Commerce 
streets  and  through  which  have  driven  millions  of  automobiles 
during  this  “Centennial  year”  in  Dallas.  That  part  of  the  old 
Crutchfield  property  not  occupied  by  the  concreted  roadways 
is  used  now  as  a public  park  and  the  county  courthouse  shades  it 
on  fine  mornings  until  near  the  noon  hour. 

Thomas  F.  Crutchfield  and  his  wife  Frances  (Langston)  Crutch- 
field, in  1850  had  the  following  children,  still  living  in  their  family: 

1.  James  O.  Crutchfield,  b.  1829  in  Kentucky. 

2.  Ophelia  Crutchfield,  b.  1836  in  Kentucky. 

3.  Manerva  Crutchfield,  b.  1840  in  Kentucky. 

4.  Mary  F.  Crutchfield,  b.  1843  in  Kentucky. 

In  1860,  the  oldset  son,  J'ames  O.  Crutchfield,  had  been  married 
for  about  9 years,  his  wife  being  Frances,  who  was  bom  in  1832  in 
Kentucky. 

In  that  year  James  O.  and  his  wife  Frances  had  the  following 
children: 

10.  Oscar  N.  Crutchfield,  b.  1852  in  Dallas  County. 

11.  Mary  F.  Crutchfield,  b.  1854  in  Dallas  County. 

12.  Charles  T.  Crutchfield,  b.  1859  (twin) . 

13.  John  R.  Crutchfield,  b.  1859  (twin  to  Charles). 

According  to  Cochran’s  History  of  Dallas  County,  in  1881,  James 
O.  Crutchfield  and  Oscar  N.  Crutchfield  were  living  about  four 
miles  northeast  of  Dallas  on  a farm,  near  each  other. 
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In  1850  the  following  persons  (according  to  the  U.  S.  census 
of  that  year)  were  staying  at  the  old  “Crutchfield  House”  in  Dallas: 

Alexander  Harwood,  29  years  old,  bom  in  Tennessee  1821. 

John  J.  Elkins,  attorney,  born  in  Kentucky,  1823. 

Simon  B.  Allen,  clerk,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1826. 

J.  W.  Latimer,  editor-lawyer,  bom  Tennessee  in  1825. 

Lucy  Latimer  (his  wife,  perhaps)  teacher,  bom  in  Virginia. 

Josephine  Latimer,  daughter,  bom  in  1848. 

William  M.  Wallace,  printer,  bom  in  1829  in  Alabama. 

Felix  Eakins,  lawyer,  born  in  1829  in  Kentucky. 

Adelbert  Corley,  clerk,  born  1832  in  Tennessee. 

John  A.  Jackson,  trader,  born  1824  in  Tennessee. 

The  Crutchfields  had  a penchant  for  the  hotel  business  where- 
ever  they  went,  and  according  to  tradition  and  history  were  usual- 
ly successful  entertainers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Dallas 
family  had  not  forgotten  its  18th  century  relationship  with  the 
famous  “Oscar  Crutchfield”  of  Virginia.  As  this  was  a family 
that  never  appeared  to  believe  in  “race  suicide”  we  have  a great 
curiosity  to  find  out  what  became  of  all  the  descendants  of  the 
Dallas  County  family.  If  any  one  who  reads  this  knows,  will  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  them. 


THE  HUGHES  FAMILY:  Nancy  Jane  Hughes,  who  was  the 

wife  of  William  M.  Cochran,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina.  Her 
parents  were  William  Hughes  and  his  wife,  Alcy  (Carr)  Hughes, 
who  were  native  Virginians.  They  moved  from  Virginia  to  North 
Carolina  where  Nancy  Jane  Hughes  (afterwards  Cochran)  was  bom 
October  24,  1817.  Sometime  after  that  date  William  Hughes 
moved  to  Columbia,  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  and 
his  wife  lived  and  died.  There  was  another  William  Hughes, 
however  who  was  bom  in  1807  in  Tennessee  and  married  his 
wife  Jane,  also  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1808.  This  latter  William 
Hughes  moved  to  Illinois  prior  to  1836  and  from  there  came  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Dallas  County  after  1844.  He  had  the  fol- 
lowing children,  all  bom  in  Illinois,  before  coming  to  Texas  ex- 
cept the  last  one  named: 

1.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  bom  1836. 

2.  G.  W.  Hughes,  bom  1837. 

3.  William  R.  Hughes,  bom  1839. 

4.  Andrew  Jackson  Hughes,  bom  1844. 

5.  S.  L.  Hughes,  bom  in  Dallas  County,  Texas,  1849. 


JOSEPH  REAGOR  moved  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Dallas  Coun- 
ty sometime  after  1846,  from  Mississippi,  where  he  had  been  living 

for  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  that  time.  He  was  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee in  1816  and  his  wife  Julia  A.  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1821. 
Ihey  had  the  following  children  in  1850: 

1.  Catherine  Reagor,  bora  1840. 
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2.  Margaret  Reagor,  bom  1841. 

3.  Benjamin  F.  Reagor,  bom  1843. 

4.  John  H.  Reagor,  bom  1844. 

5.  Mary  P.  Reagor,  bom  1846. 

All  of  the  children  were  born  in  Mississippi. 


WILLIAM  McKAMEY:  The  McKamey  family,  which  settled 

in  Dallas  County,  Texas,  prior  to  or  about  1850,  was  headed  by 
William  McKamey  who  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1814.  His  wife’s 
name  was  Rachel  L.  and  she  also  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  1818.  The  McKameys  came,  evidently,  original- 
ly from  Virginia,  since  the  mother  of  William  McKamey,  Sr.,  was 
alive  and  living  in  the  home  of  her  son  several  miles  north  or 
the  town  of  Dallas  in  1870,  aged  84  years — Mrs.  Margaret  Mc- 
Kamey, born  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1786.  The  children  of 
William  McKamey  Sr.,  living  with  the  family  in  1870  were: 

1.  William  A.  McKamey,  bom  1848  in  Tennessee. 

2.  John  L.  McKamey,  bom  1850  in  Tennessee. 

3.  Mary  McKamey,  born  1855  in  Texas. 

4.  William  C.  McKamey,  bom  1862  in  Texas. 

5.  Charles  McKamey,  born  1864  in  Texas. 

4.  William  C.  McKamey  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Dallas 
County,  representing  the  district  in  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
State  Legislature  many  times.  He  died  only  recently.  The  old 
McKamey  homestead,  in  which  Senator  McKamey  lived  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Dallas, 
prominently  situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  old  Preston  Road, 
or  highway,  which,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Texas,  led  the  traveler 
to  what  was  known  as  the  Preston  crossing  on  the  Red  River. 

This  family  of  McKameys  came  from  Roane  County,  Tennessee. 


JEFFERSON  WEATHERFORD:  Jefferson  Weatherford  was 

bom  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  on  June  4,  1810.  He  married  Milberry 
Brewer  on  18th  of  November  1826.  She  was  bora  on  the  22nd 
of  December,  1810. 

Mr.  Weatherford  was  at  one  time  a merchant  on  the  Ottawa 
River  in  Illinois.  He  and  Mrs.  Weatherford  had  the  following 
children: 

Mary  Weatherford,  born  September  9,  1827. 

Frances  Weatherford,  born  October  21,  1828. 

Hardin  Weatherford,  bom  May  11,  1830. 

Martha  Weatherford,  born  November  4,  1832. 

Harbird  Weatherford,  born  April  4,  1834. 

Burrell  Weatherford,  bom  November  22,  1836. 

George  Washington  Weatherford,  born  July  15,  1838. 

Mrs.  Milberry  Brewer  Weatherford  died  on  August  28,  1840, 
and  George  Washington  Weatherford  died  September  21,  1840,  the 
latter  being  a little  more  than  two  years  old. 
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After  his  wife’s  death,  Mr.  Weatherford  married  Mary  Stadden 
on  March  18,  1841.  She  had  been  bom  on  August  16,  1809.  Their 
{our  children  were: 


ir  children  were: 

Thomas  Jefferson  Weatherford,  born  December  29,  1841. 
Milberry  Weatherford,  born  October  17,  1843. 

Marv  Elizabeth  Weatherford,  Marrh  20.  1848:  died.  Janu- 


ary 17,  1853. 

William  Weatherford,  born  May  9,  1848. 

His  second  wife  having  died  February  1,  1851,  he  married 
again  on  March  4,  1852,  Mrs.  Sarah  McKee  Neely  becoming  his 

To  them  were  born  four  children  as  follows: 

Ellen  Weatherford,  born  February  3,  1853. 

Cyrena  Weatherford,  born  June  14,  1855. 

Edith  Weatherford,  bom  September  1,  1858. 

Seth  Weatherford,  bom  December  6,  1861. 

Jefferson  Weatherford  moved  to  Dallas  County  in  1845.  I re- 
member some  of  the  families  that  moved  at  the  same  time  the 
Grays,  Staddens,  Hardin  Weatherfords,  Apperso ns.  They  came 
over  in  ox- wagons.  It  took  several  months  to  make  the  trip.  Tiiey 
(Mr.  Weatherford  and  family)  settled  one  mile  east  of  the  little 
town  known  as  Wilmer,  Dallas  County,  then  known  as  Prairie 
V alley. 

Mr.  Weatherford  made  a trip  before  moving  his  family  to 
Texas.  On  the  second  trip  he  lost  his  way  and  stopped  one  mile 
east  of  Lancaster  at  a farm  home  of  Tommie  Ellis.  Mrs.  Edis 
was  known  as  “Aunt  Polly.”  She  got  on  her  horse  and  guided 
them  to  the  location  they  had  selected  for  settlement.  Each  settled 
on  640  acres,  the  price,  I think,  being  50  cents  per  acre. 


They  found  Indians  and  buffalo  all  over  the  prairies,  and  the 
Indians  burned  them  out  several  times.  The  women  molded  bullets 
at  night  while  the  men  kept  watch.  We  have^  a pair  of  molds  in 
our  family  that  my  mother  helped  to  make  bullets  with  while  the 
men  folk  watched.  Her  name  was  Martha  Weatherford.  She 
married  Joseph  Herbert  Holloway  on  October  25,  1854. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  this  union.  I was  bom  in  1864 
(Mattie  E.  Holloway,  now  Mattie  E.  Ligon) . 

The  records  show  that  Jefferson  Weatherford  served  as  State 
Senator  from  Dallas  County  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Sessions  of  the 
Legislature  of  Texas,  that  the  Fifth  Legislature  met  first  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1853  and  the  Sixth  met  November  5,  1855.  Mr.  Weather- 
ford served  four  years. 

The  records  show  that  Jefferson  Weatherford  died  on  March 
10,  1868. — Mrs.  Mattie  E.  Ligon,  Denton,  Texas. 


THOMAS  FAMILY:  John  Thomas,  the  first  county  judge  of 

Dallas  County,  Texas,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Thomas  and  his  wife 
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Hannah  Andes.  Isaac  Thomas  was  a native  of  Sevierville  Ten 
nessee,  from  whence  came  the  venerable  John  H.  Reagan,  a’ mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  United  States  Senator" from  Texas 
and  Chariman  of  the  State  Railway  Commission.  Hannah  Andes 
and  John  Thomas,  son  of  Isaac,  were  married  in  Sevierville  Isaac 
Thomas  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  John  Thomas  was  mar- 
ried, his  father  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  moved  to 
Kentucky  ana  Missouri,  located  at  Independence,  in  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  from  which  place  John  Thomas  migrated  to  Texas 
and  to  Dallas  County.  John  Thomas  was  born  in  1794  and  Hannah* 

cMdren-  ^ 1796’  John  ^ Hannail  rrhomas  had  the  following 

1.  Cynthia  A.  Thomas,  married  William  Jenkins. 

2.  Henry  Thomas,  died  in  Missouri  in  1841. 

3.  Ellis  E.  Thomas,  died  in  the  C.  S.  A.  in  1864-65. 

4.  Elizabeth  R.  Thomas,  married  E.  B.  Durgan. 

5.  John  T.  Thomas,  died  in  Mexico. 

6.  Alexander  A.  Thomas. 

7.  Jane  Thomas  married  Edward  Hunt. 

8.  Sarah  A.  Thomas  married  F.  A.  Sayre  of  Bowie,  Texas. 

9.  Eliza  Thomas  married  James  Johnson. 

. Kurgan,  who  married  Elizabeth  Thomas  was  born  in  1817 

Tennessee.  John  Thomas  and  his  wife  Hannah  were  both  living 
m Dallas  County  in  1860,  she  then  being  74  and  he  76  years  of  age. 

T35  an  ^iani  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
\ ^ved  in  Dallas  County  in  1860,  whose  wife  was  Ada  or 
(Ida)  Thomas,  born  in  Virginia  in  1807.  They  were  evidently  the 
parents  of: 

10.  W.  H.  Thomas,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1830. 

11.  D.  B.  Thomas,  physician,  bom  in  N.  C.  in  1828. 

12.  James  Pinckney  Thomas,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1840. 

13.  Kentucky  Ann  Thomas,  bom  in  Kentucky,  in  1844,  and 
possible  others. 

12.  James  Pinckney  Thomas,  who  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Mike 
Thomas  and  his  several  brothers,  one  of  whom  recently  died  in 
Dallas  County  and  all  of  whom  were  well  known  citizens,  was  a 
nephew  of  Governor  James  Pinckney  Henderson,  of  Texas.  This 
would  indicate  that  Ada  or  (Ida)  Thomas,  the  wife  of  Ishain 
lhomas,  must  have  been  a sister  of  Governor  Henderson.  It  is 
understood  that  the  ancestors  of  Hon.  Mike  Thomas  came  from 
°^^Lparo^ina»  as  the  Hendersons,  but  it  is  also  known  that 
both  Thomas  and  Hendersons  lived  earlier  in  Virginia.  It  is  more 
than  prooable  that  Isham  Thomas  and  John  Thomas  and  Isa.  c 
lhomas  were  closely  related.  The  Thomas  family  of  Sevierville, 
Tennessee  also  came  from  North  and  South  Carolina  and  it  was 
n*om  this  family  that  General  Thomas  of  Kentucky  came.  Judge 
John  H.  Reagan,  on  his  way  to  Texas  when  a boy,  came  by  way 
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of  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  see  his  boyhood  friend  General  Thomas,  who 
came  from  Sevierville. 


COOMBES  FAMILY:  William  Coombes  was  born  iii  Ken- 

tucky in  1803  and  had  settled  in  Dallas  County  prior  to  1850.  In 
that  year,  listed  as  the  children  of  William  and  Racheal  A.  Coombes 
(b.  Missouri  1820)  were  Mary  13,  Matilda  R.  7,  and  Martha 
Coombes  2.  Mary  had  been  born  in  Kentucky,  whereas  Matilda 
and  Martha  were  born  in  Texas.  This  places  the  arrival  of  the 
family  in  Texas  at  about  1843.  In  addition,  Isaac,  William  and  Zir 
Coombes,  probably  sons  of  William,  appear  with  families  of  their 
own  at  that  time,  living  in  Dallas  County. 

1.  William  L.  Coombes  married  Elizabeth  and  had  one  child, 
sarah  M.  Coombes,  born  in  1847. 

2.  Isaac  N.  Coombes  married  Berilla  K.  and  had  one  child 

I.  G.  Coombes,  born  1849. 

3.  Zir  Coombes  had  his  wife  Sarah  K.,  but  no  children  in  1850. 

4.  Z.  Ellis  Coombes,  bom  1833,  was  living  with  his  brother 
Isaac  Coombes  and  family  at  that  time.  Z.  Ellis  Coombes,  as  did 
other  members  of  this  family,  became  a most  useful  citizen  and 
served  Dallas  County  a number  of  times  in  the  State  Legislature. 
The  descendants  of  the  Coombes  family  are  still  numerous  in 
Dallas  County  and  there  are  many  old  landmarks,  creeks,  etc., 
which  bear  the  name  to  this  day. 


HOWARD  FAMILY:  W.  W.  Howard,  who  was  living  in  Dallas 

County,  Texas,  in  the  year  1870,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
in  the  year  1796,  and  his  wife  Mahala  Howard  was  born  in  Alabama 
in  1826.  They  had  the  following  children: 

1.  Martha  J.  Howard,  bom  in  Mississippi  in  1853. 

2.  Joan  D.  Howard,  bom  in  Mississippi  in  1856. 

3.  Felix  L.  Howard,  bom  in  Mississippi  in  1860. 

4.  Ann  L.  Howard,  bom  in  Arkansas  in  1862. 

5.  Stephen  W.  Howard,  bom  in  Texas  in  1868. 


MOUNTS  FAMILY:  John  Mounts,  living  in  Dallas  County  in 

1860  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1800.  His  wife,  Martha  Mounts  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1830.  Their  children,  then,  were: 

1.  John  B.  Mounts,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1848. 

2.  Sewell  Mounts,  born  in  1853  in  Georgia. 

3.  Jesse  Mounts,  bom  in  Texas  in  1855. 

Members  of  the  Mounts  family  later  settled  in  Denton  County. 


BLUETT  (Blewett)  FAMILY:  G.  L.  Blewett  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1812  and  came  to  Dallas  County  and  settled  in  the  Rich- 
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ardson  section  between  1855.  The  family  came  from  Warren 
County,  Ky.  Nancy  L.  Blewett,  the  wife  of  G.  L.  Blewett  was  bom 
in  Kentucky  in  1820.  They  had  the  following  children  listed  in 
the  Dallas  County  census  of  1870. 

1.  George  W.  Blewett,  miller,  bom  1847  in  Kentucky. 

2.  Jesse  A.  E.  Blewett,  born  1851  in  Kentucky. 

3.  James  P.  Blewett,  born  1854  in  Kentucky. 

4.  Thomas  K.  Blewett,  born  1856  in  Texas. 

5.  Chapman  W.  Blewett,  born  1858  in  Texas. 

6.  J.  Napoleon  Blewett,  born  1859  in  Texas. 

7.  Nannie  B.  Blewett,  born  1861  in  Texas. 

8.  Malvina  H.  Blewett,  bom  1863  in  Texas. 

On  the  records  of  1850  the  name  is  spelled  “Bluett’’  but  the 
name  was  spelled  “Blewett”  by  the  family  after  it  came  to  Texas. 
On  the  oldest  Virginia  records  it  is  found  spelled  “Bluett”  and 
“Bluette,”  but  on  the  later  Virginia  records  it  was  spelled  “Blew- 
ett.” The  Blewett  family  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Dallas  and  the  surrounding  counties.  Descendants  of  the 
family  still  live  in  Dallas,  Denton  and  Tarrant  counties. 

There  was  also  a James  R.  Blewett,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1844, 
who  was  probably  an  older  son  of  this  family.  His  wife  was  Georgia, 
also  born  in  Kentucky  in  1845,  and  they  had  one  child,  William 
Blewett,  born  in  1869.  No  further  record. 


GEORGE  FAMILY:  The  George  family  came  to  Dallas  Coun- 

ty in  a very  early  day  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lan- 
caster (one  of  the  first  settlements  in  this  section),  from  Spottsyl- 
vania  County,  Va.  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  of  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  and 
his  wife  Sarah,  had  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  bom  in  1772,  who, 
in  1791  married  John  Woolfork,  son  of  John  Woolf ork,  Sr.,  whose 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Wigglesworth.  John  Woolfork  Sr.  and  his  wife 
were  married  in  1750.  Judge  Benjamin  Young  married  one  of  their 
grand  daughters,  Ann  Waller  Woolfork  and  had  a daughter  Ann 
Eliza  Young,  who  married  in  1841,  William  M.  George,  who  mi- 
grated from  Virginia  to  Dallas  County,  Texas,  and  was  the  head 
of  the  George  family  of  Lancaster.  Anthony  Bledsoe,  who  laid 
off  the  town  of  Lancaster,  was  from  a Spottsylvania  county  family 
and  although  he  came  to  Dallas  County  from  Lancaster,  Ken- 
tucky, was  nevertheless  a descendant  of  the  Spottsylvania  County 
Bledsoe  family.  Judge  John  W.  George,  for  half  a century 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Dallas  County  bar,  is  a son  of 
William  M.  George  and  Ann  Eliza  Young.  His  brother,  Allie 
George,  died  a few  years  ago  in  Denton  County  and  another 
brother  is  a prominent  business  man  of  North  Fort  Worth. 
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LEWIS  FAMILY:  This  family  also  settled  in  the  Southern  part 

of  the  County  of  Dallas,  not  far  from  Lancaster,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Chessers  and  Parks  and  Rawlings  families.  Jomes 
L-wis  one  of  the  brothers,  was  born  in  1814,  in  that  part  of  North 
Carolina  known  as  the  Watauga  and  Nollychucky  country,  atter- 
wards  Tennessee,  both  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  Daniel  Lewis, 
who  claimed  relationship  with  the  Fielding  Lewis  family  that 
married  into  the  Washingtons.  The  wife  of  James  Lewis  was 
Rebecca,  bom  in  Iowa  in  1823,  and  they  had  Sarah,  Jane,  Eliza- 
beth and  Thomas  J.  Lewis,  the  first  three  bom  in  Iowa  ana  tne 
latter  in  Texas  in  1850.  John  Lewis,  a brother  of  James,  above, 
was  bom  in  the  same  section  of  Tennessee,  which  had  been  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1822  (family  record)  or  1824,  (U.  S.  Census). 
He  was  married  November  15,  1846  to  Sallie  Catherme  Parks,  a 
member  of  the  Parks  family  which  settled  in  the  lower  end  of 
Dallas  county  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lewis  family.  Darnel 
Lewis,  the  father  of  James  and  John  Lewis  who  came  to  Dallas 
County,  was  married  three  times;  first  to  bally  Allen,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  James  Smith  Lewis  and  David  Lewis.  He  married 
second,  Nancy  Vanderpool  and  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  as 
follows: 

1.  Abraham  Lewis. 

2.  John  Lewis,  who  came  to  Dallas  County. 

3.  Richard  Lewis. 

4.  Daniel  Lewis. 

5.  Jonathan  Lewis. 

6.  Louisa  Jane  Lewis. 

The  third  wife  of  Daniel  Lewis  was  Louisa  Franklin,  and  by  the 
last  marriage  he  had  four  children: 

7.  Andrew  Lewis. 

8.  Elizabeth  Lewis. 

9.  Angelina  Lewis. 

10.  Columbus  Lewis. 

Including  James  Smith  Lewis  (probably  the  James  Lewis  who 
came  to  Dallas  County)  and  David,  children  by  his  first  wife,  Dan- 
iel  Lewis  had  twelve  children.  M.  A.  Lewis,  a son  of  John  Lewis, 
still  lives  on  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lancaster,  Texas,  in  Dallas  County, 
together  with  a number  of  other  descendants  of  this  family.  A 
search  of  the  records  of  Carter  County,  Tennessee,  at  EHzabethton, 
(where  this  family  evidently  came  from)  uncovers  the  will  of  a 
William  Lewis,  proved  May  5,  1819,  in  whcih  he  names  his  children: 
W.  H.,  J.  G.,  Celia  Ann,  Martha  S.,  Mary  J.,  James  A.  A.,  deceased, 
and  Daniel' K.  Lewis,  October  4,  1827,  in  Carter  County,  Ten- 
nessee, Howell  Lewis  married  Rebecca  Foster.  Col.  Fielding  Levels 
and  his  wife  Betty  Washington  had  a son,  Howell  Lewis.  This 
could  hardly  be  the  same,  but  it  indicated  the  possibility  of  a 
relationship  of  this  family  with  the  Dallas  County  tribe. 
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The  Henley  Family  of  Tennessee 


By  Mrs.  Charles  Fairfax  Henley 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  taken  from  the  “History  of  the 
Henley  family  of  England  and  America”  as  compiled  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Fairfax  Henley.  (1). 

“Samuel  Henley  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  was  descended  from 
Judge  Robert  Henley  of  England,  Judge  on  the  King’s  bench 
He  lived  on  a vast  estate  on  the  Thames  River  above  London.  His 
son,  Samuel  first  won  fame  and  promotion  in  the  English  navv 
for  which  he  was  granted  a ‘Coat  of  Arms.’  Samuel  Henley,  II, 
came  to  America  and  built  a palatial  home  on  ‘Bunker  Hill  ’ a 
suburb  of  Boston.  His  son,  Samuel  III,  married  Elizabeth  Cheever. 
The  third  child,  Col.  David  Henley,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  mar- 
ried Sarah  Hesilrigg  (or  Haselrigg.)  Their  home  was  at  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  A brief  biography  of  Col.  Henley  follows: 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Col.  David  Henley,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Henly,  III,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Cheever,  a noted  teacher 
of  the  classics  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

- ^aPf-  Samuel  Henley,  II,  owned  two  merchant  ships  and  came 
from  England  to  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Col.  David  Henley  was  bom  on  Bunker  Hill,  February  5,  1749. 
His  father’s  house  was  destroyed  during  the  battle  of  Bunker 
xlill,  the  family  could  never  recover  the  loss. 

He  was  the  oldest  in  a family  of  seven  children.  Two  of  his 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Ezekial  were  educated  at  Harvard,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  also  studied  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Ezekial  Henley  was ‘a 
surgeon  in  the  navy  and  died  on  board  ship  in  the  service  of  the 
Untied  States. 

When  Col.  Henley  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  and  his 
younger  brother,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Henley  were  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  New  York  in  August  1776.  Lt.  Henley  was  here 
Killed.  He  was  the  first  man  to  go  ashore  and  the  first  man  killed. 
,C°L  Henley  was  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  October  28, 
1/76,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Scott  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  General  was  often  in  command  of  the  brigade. 


no.fH’cwrS't^^ar^eSi^t?* *r?ax  HelJey  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Ten- 

• u ^ Historical  Society  and  was  a Southern  genealogist  of  note,  hav- 
7e  a^,th°r  °f  Athe  genealogy  of  the  famous  Robertson  family,  to 
Wa™^rv.m,f  tC'  5ob|rtsorI  °f  Texas  belonged.  The  foregoing  manuscript. 

t1™®*  was  furnished  us  through  the  courtesy  of  her 
Tenii  «r*  ^rs‘  ^asta  Bandridge  Henley  Howard  (Floyd  N.)  of  Maryville, 
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Pie  went  under  Gen.  Lincoln  to  join  Schuyler  and  Gates  against 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Stillwater  on  September 
10j  1777,  and  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga  on  October  7,  1777.  He  was 
commissioned  commander  of  troops  to  guard  the  prisoners  of 
Burgoyne’s  captured  army,  had  an  altercation  with  Burgoyne  and 
challenged  Burgoyne  to  fight  a duel.  Gen.  Knox,  his  intimate 
friend,  was  to  be  his  second  and  wrote  the  challenge  for  him 
which  was  accepted.  Burgoyne  objected  to  fighting  in  the  United 
States,  so  Col.  Henley  secured  passports  for  the  dueling  party  to 
the  Burmuda  Islands,  where  they  were  to  fight.  Before  the  date 
set  for  the  duel  arrived,  Burgoyne  was  ordered  back  to  England. 


Family  correspondence  still  in  existence  gives  information  of 
Col.  Henley’s  marriage  in  1783,  to  a highly  cultured  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished birth  and  lineage,  Sarah  Hazelrigg,  daughter  of  Robert 
Hazelrigg,  eighth  baronet  of  Nozely  Hall,  England,  Brownings’ 
Americans  of  Royal  Descent’  mentions  her  as  the  wife  of  Col. 
David  Henley  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a distinguished  officer  of 
the  American  army,  etc. 

Col.  David  Henley  was  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Wash- 
ington, as  family  correspondence  shows.  His  wife,  dying  young, 
left  two  small  boys,  Arthur  and  David.  The  latter  survived  her 
but  a short  time.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Master  Arthur  was  taken 
to  Mt.  Vernon  and  was  there  nurtured  and  petted  by  the  General 
and  Martha  Washington. 

In  1780  Col.  Henley  was  appointed  war  agent  for  the  territory 
of  Tennessee.  This  was  during  W ashington’s  first  term  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  William  Blount  of  North 
Carolina  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tennessee  Territory  and  Col. 
Henley  went  with  Blount  to  Jonesboro.  They  first  boarded  with 
Col.  Cobb  from  1790  to  1792  until  they  could  build  homes  in  the 
village  which  they  named  Knoxville.  Col.  Henley  bought  land 
there  from  Col.  James  White  on  which  he  built  his  office.  A street 
in  Knoxville  is  named  for  Col.  Henley.  A million  dollar  bridge 
has  recently  been  erected  and  named  for  Col.  Henley. 

He  served  the  United  States  in  the  War  Department  from  1790 
till  his  death  in  1823.  After  Col.  Henley  left  Tennessee  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  Plis  war  desk  is 
still  in  the  Henley  family.  He  boarded  in  Georgetown,  died  there 
and  is  buried  in  the  Georgetown  Cemetery. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  General  Knox,  then  retired,  wrote  Col. 
Henley,  offering  him  the  commission  of  Major  General,  which  hon- 
or he  declined  because  of  ill  health  and  advanced  age. 

From  his  record  the  fact  is  evident  that  Col.  Henley  was  a true 
worthy  patriot  having  served  his  country  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  until  the  age  of  seventy-four,  when  he  died. 
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The  birth  of  Col.  Henley  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  re- 
corded in  Christs’  Episcopal  Church,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as 
is  also  the  marriage  and  death  of  his  parents. 


Col.  David  Henley  had  only  one  son  to  reach  maturity.  This 
son,  Capt.  (of  State  Militia)  Arthur  Hesilrige  Henley,  married 
Aim  Evelyn  Moore,  great  grand  daughter  of  Alexander  Spotswood 
Moore  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Ayelette,  in  the  church  at  Bakers 
Creek  (2)  in  April,  1814.  Their  children  are  as  follows: 

Sarah  Hesilrige  Henley,  1815,  married  John  Williamson. 

David  Henley,  1816,  married  Susan  Broom,  (no  issue.) 

Elizabeth  Henley,  1819-1844,  married  Barclay  McGhee,  one 
daughter. 

Mary  Keller  Henley,  1821-1889,  married  Barclay  McGhee. 

Mildred  Henley,  1824,  died  in  infancy. 

''‘™<LXander  SP°tswood  Henley,  1826-1901,  married  Miss  Henry. 

William  Henley,  1827-1880,  married  Miss  Sudduth. 

Ann  Evelyn  Henley,  1829-1896,  married  Dr.  Parshall. 

Arthur  Henley,  1831-1863,  unmarried. 

Thomas  Henley,  1834,  married  twice,  one  daughter,  Evelyn 

Samuel  Henley,  1836-1872. 

Lavinia  Henley,  1840,  married  John  O.  Cannon. 

Charles  Fairfax  Henley,  1841-1896,  married  Kittie  Jones. 

Col  David  Henley  entered  and  bought  lands  in  Blount  Countv. 
He  built  a home  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Dry  Land  Farm, 
our  miles  south  of  Maryville,  near  the  Dunkard  Church,  on  the 
1 Pike.  His  son,  Arthur,  built  a home  on  lands  near 

the  Little  Tennessee  River,  known  as  Chota,  where  he  established 
a ferry  and  died  in  1849,  leaving  the  above  named  wife  and  children. 


THE  THREE  JACK  BROTHERS 

Jack  County,  Texas,  was  named  for  the  three  Jack  Brothers 
who  came  to  Texas  in  an  early  day  from  Georgia,  the  descendants 
of  James  Jack,  who  carried  the  Mecklenberg  Declaration  to  the 
delegates  at  Philadelphia.  They  were: 

Hon.  William  H.  Jack. 

Spencer  Jack. 

Patrick  Jack. 

What  is  not  generally  known  is  that  Hon.  William  H.  Jack  was 
generally  called  Bill  Jack  by  his  friends  and  that  all  three  of 
these  brothers  were  lawyers  and  practiced  law  at  one  time  in 
Austin,  Texas. 


Bakers  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Blount  County,  Tennessee, 
W^hf  h to  which  the  Houston  family  belonged.  Mrs.  EliLbeth  (P;<x- 
Scwi°S  mother  of  General  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas,  is  buried  in  the 
\ takers  Creek.  Here  also  is  buried  Massenburg  Pearson  Rsy, 
grandfather  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
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ISBELL:  The  Isbell  family  was  prominent  in  North  Carolina, 

Tenessee  and  even  in  Virginia.  William  Isbell  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee in  1816  and  came  to  Texas  in  1856.  He  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Greenville,  Tennessee,  and  settled  in  the  fall  of  1834  on 
Cummings  Creek  in  Austin  County,  Texas.  In  the  Spring  of  18  o 
he  served  in  the  company  of  Col.  R.  M.  Williamson.  Others  who 
served  in  this  company  at  the  time  were  John  H.  Moore,  Ned  Bur- 
leson and  R.  M.  Coleman.  Mr.  Isbell  went  blind  m 18o6  and  re- 
mained so  until  his  death  in  1877.  Who  were  the  parents  of  Wil- 
liam Isbell  in  Tennessee? 


GAY:  Thomas  Gay  was  in  Captain  Moseley  Bakers  Company 

at  the  battle  of  San  Jancinto.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  m 
Georgia.  He  sold  his  bounty  certificate  to  Thomas  Kennedy,  on 
January  3,  1838.  What  relation  was  this  Thomas  Gay  to  the  Gay 
family  of  Virginia,  one  of  whom,  William  Gay,  married  Elizabeth 
Bolling?  There  was  a Thomas  Gay  who  lived  in  Wake  County, 
N.  C.  in  1787,  on  the  line  of  Franklin  and  Wake.  Was  he  a member 
of  the  Virginia  Gay  family? 


ROGERS— RANDLES:  Who  were  the  parents  of  Mary  Rogers, 

bom  September  24,  1799,  of  Tennessee,  who  married  John  Randles, 
bom  October  11,  1794,  and  moved  to  Dallas  County,  Missouri, 
about  1835?  Their  children  were: 

1.  Nancy  Randles,  (Nov.  24,  1828-Dec.  3,  1906)  married 
November  1,  1849,  George  Adkins  Howerton. 

2.  Matilda  Randles. 

3.  Dialtha  Randles. 

4.  Louisa  Randles. 

5.  Franklin  Randles. 

6.  Robert  Randles. 


GIVENS:  Who  were  the  parents  of  John  Givens  (1779-1843) 

who  lived  in  Roane  County,  Tenn.,  in  1802,  and  who  married,  first 
January  20,  1800,  Jane  Holt?  He  married  second,  in  1810,  Lois 
Stubbs.  By  first  marriage  he  had:  Robert  H.,  nancy,  '.vuham, 

Thomas  and  Samuel  Givens,  the  last  child  bom  in  1808.  By  the 
second  marriage:  Mary  Jones,  Jesse  Stubbs,  Caroline  Davidson, 

Asia  Melinda,  Amanda  Malvina,  Sarah  Jane,  Winifred  Howard, 
Catherine  Gore,  Losi  Lenorah  and  John  Finley  Givens.  This 
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Givins  family  moved  from  Roane  County,  Tennessee  to  Madison 
County,  same  state,  about  1826,  then  to  Marshall  County,  Mississippi 
where  John  Givins  died  in  1843;  will  dated  November  22,  1842. 
John  Givens  had  a brother  James  Givens  who  married  Esther 
Hutcheson,  a sister  Rebecca  and  brothers  Samuel  and  William 
Givens.  The  name  was  often  spelled  Givins. 


MARLEY— - YOUNG:  Who  were  the  parents  of  Adam  Marley 

who  married  Lavinia  Young,  October  5,  1814,  and  lived  in  Smith 
County,  Tennessee?  When  and  where  was  this  Adam  Marley 
bom?  Where  was  Lavinia  Young  born?  It  is  known  that  she  was 
a first  cousin  of  Brigham  Young.  Was  she  a daughter  of  William 
Young  and  Hannah  (Boyton)  Young?  The  children  of  Adam  and 
Lavinia  (Young)  Marley  were: 

1.  Robert  Marley,  bom  September  16,  1815;  married  July 
28,  1836,  Virginia  Elizabeth  Hughes. 

2.  Newton  Marley,  bom  January  9,  1817. 

3.  Merena  Marley,  bom  May  12,  1818. 

4.  Hampton  Marley,  bom  September  14,  1821. 

5.  Elizabeth  Marley,  bom  May  31,  1823,  died  December  27, 

1833. 

6.  Young  Marley,  bom  November  28,  1824. 

Lavinia  Young  Marley  died  December  10,  1824. 

Adam  Marley,  married,  second,  June  30,  1825,  Susan  (Crudop) 
Fort,  a widow,  and  they  had  Melvina  Marley,  bom  April  12,  1826, 
and  Josiah  Marley,  bom  December  14,  1827. 


SEN  TER:  Two  revolutionary  soldiers,  Tandy  Senter  and 

Milton  Senter,  natives  of  Virginia,  migrated  down  into  Tennessee 
and  settled  first  in  Grainger  County,  later  in  Roane  County.  Tandy 
Senter,  the  revolutionary  soldier,  is  buried  at  Harriman  and  Milton 
Senter  at  what  is  known  as  the  Center  graveyard.  Tandy  Senter, 
Jr.,  son  of  Tandy,  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  having  been  born  in 
Virginia,  coming  with  his  parents  to  Tennessee.  He  had  a son, 
William  T.  Senter,  who  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Tennessee 
in  1844,  who  was  the  father  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Senter,  who  was 
bom  in  Rhea  County  in  1830  and  raised  in  Grainger  County,  and 
who  in  1859  married  his  cousin  Harriet  T.  Senter,  who  was  a sister 
of  James  Freeman  Senter,  the  father  of  Hon.  E.  G.  Senter,  promi- 
nent lawyer,  newspaper  man  and  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Texas.  DeWitt  Clinton  Senter  was  a member  of  the  Tennessee 
Legislature  from  Grainger  County  three  times,  beginning  in  IS56, 
was  also  a member  of  the  State  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  war 
from  Grainger,  Claiborne,  Anderson  and  Union  Counties  and  dur- 
ing his  second  term  in  the  Senate  was  Speaker  of  that  body.  When 
‘Parson5’  Brownlow,  then  Governor,  v/as  elected  United  States 
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Senator,  Senter  became  Governor  and  was  re-elected  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  The  descendants  of  Tandy  and  Milton  Senter  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  Would  be  glad  to  receive  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  them,  especially  those  of  Milton  Senter  and  Abner 
Senter,  the  latter  having  been  a member  of  Uriah  Allison  s Com- 
pany in  the  war  of  1812,  joining  the  company  at  Kingston,  Ten- 
nessee, when  25  years  of  age.  Whose  son  was  he? 


ERWIN:  James  Erwin  married  Sarah  Daniel,  born  1762,  the 

daughter  of  William  Daniel,  probably  somewhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  had  a son  James  Daniel  Erwin.  The  name  Erwin  was 
orginally  spelled  as  above  written,  but  there  is  a tradition  in  the 
family  that  the  father  of  James  Erwin,  whoever  he  was,  lost  his 
first  wife,  mother  of  his  sons,  and  then  married  again,  and  some 
one  or  more  of  the  sons  resented  this  second  marriage  and  moved 
to  South  Carolina  and  changed  the  spelling  to  Ervin  or  Irvin. 
Wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  any  of  the  Erwin  family  who  belongs 
to  a family  in  which  this  tradition  exists,  if  it  does.  Who  was  the 
father  of  this  James  Erwin,  who  lived  in  Barnwell  District,  S.  C.? 
The  son  James  Daniel  Erwin  lived  at  uErwinton.  Also,  who  was 
William  Daniel,  the  father  of  Sarah  Daniel  (who  married  James 
Erwin),  born  in  1762?  Address  Robert  Munro  Erwin,  12  West 
44th  Street,  Mansfield  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


BROWN:  Wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  any  person  who  knows 

. anything  about  the  descendants  of  Judge  William  Little  Brown,  of 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  who  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee and  was  a close  friend  and  contemporary  of  Felix  Grundy, 
United  States  Senator  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Judge 
Brown  lived  at  Clarksville.  What  relationship  existed  between  his 
familv  and  the  Noel  family,  if  you  know?  What  Brown  married 
a Gwaltney?  Who  were  the  children  of  Judge  Brown  and  where 
did  they  live?  N.  K.  B.  care  this  magazine. 


ELIJAH  YEARWOOD:  Elijah  Yearwood  married  Prudence 

Morrow  in  Tennessee  and  moved  to  Texas  in  an  early  day  and  is 
said  to  have  had  several  children.  It  is  believed  he  went  either 
to  Paris,  Lamar  County,  or  to  Palo  Pinto  County.  Who  knows 
anything  about  this  family  of  Elijah  Yearwood?  He  was  related 
to  Horace  Burton  Yearwood.  It  was  a South  Carolina  family. 


WALKER:  William  Walker  died  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee  in 

1797  and  his  will  was  proved  there  that  year.  His  wife  was  Pru- 
dence Walker  and  Dr.  James  Cosby,  famous  Indian  fighter  was  ex- 
ecutor of  the  will  jointly  with  the  widow.  One  of  the  Morrows 
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married  Prudence  Walker.  Was  this  the  widow,  or  some  other 
Prudence  Walker?  The  first  of  the  Morrow  children  was  bom  in 
1791,  but  there  may  have  been  two  sets,  and  the  last  marriae  - 
may  have  been  with  the  Prudence  who  was  the  widow  of  William 
Walker.  Tennessee  marriage  records  fail  to  show  such  a mar- 
riage. We  believe  that  there  was  a Miss  Prudence  Walker,  who 
married  either  in  Virginia,  East  Tennessee  or  South  Carolina,  a 
Morrow.  The  children  were  James,  John,  Armstrong,  Charles. 
Jane,  Eleanor  and  Prudence.  What  was  the  given  name  of  the 
father  of  these  children  and  who  was  Prudence  Walker?  The  son 
Charles  was  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  Knox  County,  Tennessee  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  daughter  Prudence  married  Elijah 
Yearwood. 


CONE:  William  Cone  died  in  Greene  County,  Georgia  in  1840 

and  left  a will,  mentioning  his  second  wife,  Rebecca,  his  daughter 
Frances  Julia  Ann,  who  married  Samuel  H.  Beman  and  his  three 
sons,  James  Thomas,  William  H.  C.  and  John  Fletcher  Cone. 
William  Cone  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  from  Greene 
County  for  twelve  terms  and  a Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  for 
that  county.  Who  were  his  parents  and  who  was  his  first  wife, 
the  mother  of  his  children? 


TEE  RAY  AND  GEE  FAMILY  OF  CARROLLTON, 
MISSISSIPPI 


March  26,  1787,  Frederick  Ray  of  Brunswick  County,  Virginia, 
married  Nancy  Harwell. 

The  will  of  John  Ray,  whose  wife  was  Frances,  was  probated 
in.  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  in  1774,  in  which  he  named  his 
children,  Nathaniel,  John,  James,  Rebecca,  Mary,  Anis  and  Edy. 
May.  8,  l/7o  William  Ray’s  will  was  proven  in  Southampton  County 
(which  then  joined  Brunswick)  in  which  he  mentioned  his  wife 
Anis  and  children,  Reuben,  James  and  Sallie.  The  will  of  John 
Ray,  probably  the  son  of  the  first  John  Ray,  proved  in  Southamp- 
ton County,  August  22,  1796,  in  which  he  mentioned  his  wife  Celia 
and  John,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  William  and  Howell  Ray. 

The  will  of  William  Gee,  of  Meherrin  Parish,  in  Brunswick 
County,  Virginia,  was  proven  in  1797,  in  which  he  mentioned 
his  wife  Tabitha  and  his  children:  John  Gee,  William,  Joshua. 

James,  Nancy,  Patsy,  Mary  (married  Collier),  Susan  (married 
Rosser),  Penelope  (married  Porter),  Bridgett,  (married  Davis) 
and  Eliza  Gee  who  (married  Harrison) . One  of  the  daughters 
married  a Rives,  because  two  grand  children,  Tabitha  Rives  and 
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Judith  Rives  are  mentioned  in  the  William  Gee  will.  Nevil  Gee, 
son  of  Charles  Gee,  married  Elizabeth  Harwell. 

The  Gee  family,  led  by  Charles  Gee,  went  over  into  Halifax 
County,  N.  C.  and  Charles  Gee  served  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  Legislature  from  Halifax  County.  Charles  Gee  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Gee.  Joseph,  William,  John  and  William  Gee  were 
(probably)  brothers  and  lived  in  that  part  of  Virginia  embraced 
now  by  Brunswick,  Dinwiddie,  Chesterfield,  Lunenburg  and  Meck- 
lenburg Counties. 


“My  husband  Ormond  K.  Gee  is  the  son  of  Major  Joseph  James 
Gee,  who  was  a Major  and  a Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  war  between 
the  states. 

“Major  Joseph  James  Gee  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
September  11,  1834  and  died  February  18,  1914. 

“His  father  was  Peter  Gee,  who  was  bom  November  16,  1803 
and  died  January  22,  1883.  Peter  Gee  married  Many  Ann  Moore, 
of  Virginia,  and  with  their  son,  Major  Joseph  J.  Gee,  migrated 
to  Somerville,  Tennessee,  for  a year,  then,  in  1841  or  1842  came 
to  Old  Middleton,  Mississippi,  accompanied  by  a cousin  William 
Gee  and  his  sister  Rebecca.  Peter  Gee  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Col.  Osborn  M.  Moore  set  up  a flourishing  merchandising  and  gen- 
eral furnishing  store,  however,  Peter  Gee  (later)  sold  out  and 
persued  farming.  Peter  Gee  and  his  wife  Mary  Ann  Moore  had 
a daughter,  Mary  Louise  Gee,  bom  March  1,  1835,  who  married 
R.  L.  Bingham. 

“Benjamin  Gee,  father  of  Peter  Gee,  fought  in  the  war  of  1812 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  under  Andrew  Jackson  and 
died  there  with  the  measles.” 

The  foregoing  quoted  paragraphs  were  written  by  Mrs.  Ormond 
K.  Gee,  of  Carrollton,  Miss. 

John  Gee,  brother  of  William,  Benjamin  and  Joseph,  married 
Judith  Rives.  Elizabeth  Daniel  was  the  wife  of  Col.  William  Rives 
(1683-1746)  and  the  grandmother  of  all  the  Rives  tribe  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  In  1813  Charles  Gee,  of  Halifax  County, 
North  Carolina  was  sued  in  connection  with  the  estate  of  John 
Daniel  and  his  orphans  in  Prince  George  County.  Tabitha  is  a 
Daniel  family  name  and  Judith  a Rives  family  name. 

William  Rives  (1767-1804)  went  to  Camden  District,  South 
Carolina  and  there  married  Rebecca  Jackson  (?)  John  Gee  also 
settled  there. 


These  items  show  briefly  some  idea  of  the  relationships  that 
bcisted  between  the  Gee  and  the  Ray  family.  The  Gees  and  the 
Rays  settled  in  Old  Middleton,  Mississippi.  W.  W.  Wadlington, 
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in  an  old  note  says  that  Alexander  Ray  was  the  last  merchant  to 
move  his  business  from  Old  Middleton  to  the  town  of  Winona. 
Capt.  William  Ray  has  been  known  as  the  head  of  the  Carrollton. 
Mississippi  Rays  for  over  a half  century.  In  conducting  an  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  the  Ray  and  Gee  families  of  Carrollton, 
Mississippi,  we  have  found  a conflict.  Mrs.  Gee  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Askew  Matthews,  survivors  of  the  family  furnish  us  the  following 
account: 

“Betsy  Jackson,  cousin  or  sister  of  Andrew  Jackson  married 
Joseph  Askew  and  they  had  two  children,  as  follows: 

1.  Betty  Jackson  Askew. 

2.  Joseph  Andrew  Jackson  Askew. 

“Dr.  J.  A.  J.  Askew  married  a Miss  Herring,  whose  father  was 
the  first  sheriff  of  Carroll  County,  Mississippi  in  1834.  Dr.  Askew 
had  fourteen  children  of  whom  Mrs.  Alice  Askew  Matthews,  the 
donor  of  this  data  is  the  last  living  child. 

“Betsy  Jackson  Askew,  daughter  of  Betson  Jackson  and  Jose  pn 
Askew,  ran  away  and  married  Mr.  Ray,  a Scotchman,  who  lived 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Matthews  is  not  sure  of 
his  name  but  says  she  thinks  it  was  Joseph.  Anyway  Betsy  Jack- 
son  and  Joe  Ray  had  eleven  children: 

1.  Joseph  Ray. 

2.  Jessie  Ray. 

3.  William  Ray  (Capt.  William  Ray  of  Carrollton). 

4.  Nelson  Ray. 

5.  Henry  Ray. 

6.  Jonathan  Ray. 

7.  Alexander  Ray. 

8.  Robert  Ray. 

9.  Eliza  Ray. 

10.  Lizzie  Ray. 

11.  Julia  Ray  (married  Wadlington) . 

# “The  oldest  son,  Joseph  Ray  went  to  Texas,  also  a son  of  Capt. 
William  Ray,  Augustus  Ray,  accompanied  him  to  that  state. 

‘Alexander  Ray,  7,  married  and  went  to  Kentucky  and  from 
there  he  went  to  Utah,  settling  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  raised  a 
family,  among  his  sons  being  two  laywers  and  one  merchant.” 


Another  account  of  the  Carrollton  Ray  family  which  we  have 
recently  come  across  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  foregoing 
statements.  In  effect  it  says  that  the  parents  of  the  Carrollton, 
Mississippi  Ray  family,  given  above,  was  one  John  Ray  who  married 
Elizabeth  Mettall.  in  Shelton,  England  in  1812,  came  to  America 
aud  settled  in  Carrollton,  Miss;  that  Joseph  Ray,  who  came  to 
Texas,  was  bom  in  Carrollton  and  came  to  a place  at  Indian  Creek 
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Crossing  and  settled  between  Fort  Worth  and  Decatur  in  1856-7. 
That  his  daughter  Ella  Ray,  married  Frank  B.  Wharton,  bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  1841  and  who  served  as  a Confederate  soldier  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Judge  Clarence  R.  Wharton,  prominent 
lawyer  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  several  other  children. 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  settle  or  take  sides  in  this  theory  until 
we  have  secured  adequate  proof,  but  our  conviction  is^  that  the 
same  Ray  family  that  was  connected  with  the  Gee  family  in 
Virginia,  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  their  old  neigh- 
bors after  they  moved  South,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  At  any 
rate  will  be  glad  to  obtain  additional  data  and  proof  relating  to 
these  two  families. 


EARLY  MARRIAGE  RECORDS  OF  DALLAS,  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


(Continued  from  Vol.  1.,  No.  1) 

Alexander  Harwood — Sarah  Ann  Peak,  October  23,  18o5. 

James  W.  Inglehart — Mary  Condit,  February  24,  1852. 
"^Thomas  Johnson — Susanna  Snider,  October  2,  1850. 

James  Jackson — Mary  J.  Herring,  June  30,  1851. 

John  W.  Keen— Nancy  Turner,  May  4,  1848. 

Daniel  W.  Kenison — Mary  Horn,  April  12,  1848. 

W.  H.  Kean— Mary  Q.  Marley,  February  28,  1853. 

Wm.  W.  Knight— Lucinda  Rawlins,  April  22,  1854. 

Jacob  King — Martha  C.  Brown,  August  12,  1854. 

Wm.  A.  Knight — Mary  Ann  Stillwell,  April  25,  1856. 

Abner  N.  Keen — Elizabeth  A.  Mooney,  October  27,  1856. 
Alexander  Kincade — Mary  Ann  Cantrell,  November  4,  1856. 
Joseph  King — Syntha  Weatherly,  September  3,  1857. 

Garrett  Langford — Elizabeth  Haden,  May  30,  1851. 

George  Linney — Nancy  J.  Haggard,  November  1,  1851. 

Joseph  H.  Lacey — Elizabeth  Smith,  October  11,  1852. 

Andrew  T.  Low — Mary  E.  Hart,  February  12,  1853. 

Wm.  B.  Laughlin — Rebecca  Powers,  August  7,  1850. 

John  R.  Leonard — Lydia  M.  Hall,  June  8,  1850. 

John  Lynch — Mahala  Warner,  April  26,  1848. 

John  P.  Lawrence — Fanny  Coats,  June  21,  1848 — Arthur  Led- 
better, M.  G. 

G.  S.  C.  Leonard— Thomas  E.  Crutchfield,  February  29,  1849. 
Arthur  Ledbetter — Elizabeth  Pearson,  August  12,  12  i9. 

Wm.  Lowe — Amanda  Huitt,  February  7,  1850. 

Benjamin  G.  Lanham — Mary  Beernan,  February  3,  1854. 

Josiah  Lockett — Sarah  Jane  Ray,  May  13,  1854. 

John  R.  Leonard — Margaret  M.  Harrison,  August  30,  1854. 
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Jacob  Lakey — Mahala  Boatman,  April  21,  1855. 

Samuel  Leak — Mary  Jane  Ricketts,  November  7,  1854. 
Stephen  S.  Lane — Hannah  E.  Hickey,  April  22,  1856. 

David  A.  Lacey — Paulina  Cockrell,  July  17,  1856. 

J.  W.  Looper — Virginia  Lankford,  September  17,  1856. 

Louis  Louis — Emily  Henrietta  Sepelose,  March  20,  1857. 
Alexander  Lanotte — Josephine  Grissett,  March  3,  1857. 

^.John  W.  Langley — Jane  Edwards,  January  11,  1857. 

John  M.  Little — MariaKTErDavx^  May  20,  1857. 

James  W.  Lane — Catherine  Stratton,  May  13,  1857. 

A.  B.  Lanier — Judah  Burchfield,  February  2,  1852. 

Garrett  Langford — Rebecca  Jane  Evans,  February  27,  1854. 
Samuel  Martin — Polly  A.  E.  A.  Rawlins,  July  10,  1855. 

Wm.  Masters — Mary  E.  Newby,  October  30,  1852. 

Jacob  Miller — Polly  E.  Davis,  August  5,  1850. 

James  Moore — Icebrinda  Carver,  October  1,  1850. 

Wm.  V/.  Merrell — Mary  E.  Rhodes,  October  15,  1850. 

Thomas  E.  Manning — Syrena  E.  Davis,  January  25,  1851. 

Eli  Merrell — Sarah  E.  Cope,  March  19,  1851. 

Hulett  P.  Moss — Elizabeth  Molen,  October  28,  1851. 

Wm.  H.  Muncy — Sarah  E.  Rylie,  November  22,  1851. 

A.  M.  G.  Merrell — Margaret  Rhodes,  November  12,  1851. 

John  Miilsap— Marthe  Huitt,  November  22,  1851. 

James  G.  Manley— Rosanna  Cambell,  January  7,  1852. 

-James  Morris — Susanna  Chowning,  August  21,  1852. 

Eli  Murphy — Mary  Leake,  October  13,  1852. 

James  Martin — Clara  A.  West,  April  30,  1853. 

Wm.  E.  Morris — Nancy  J.  Marshall,  March  25,  1853. 

Thomas  A.  Mounts — A.  J.  Harmison,  October  27,  1847. 

George  W.  Murray— Sarah  Ann  Farmer,  June  11,  1848. 

Ulysses  Matthewson — Josephine  A.  McDermitt,  August  15,  1848. 
George  Markham — Hannah  Cox,  January  24,  1849. 

John  W.  Mooreman — Susan  A.  Hickman,  January  18,  1849. 
Benjamin  Matthews — Manerva  Smith,  March  19,  1849. 
Benjamin  L.  Moore — Martha  Weatherford,  April  30,  1849. 

Wm.  Merrifield — Martha  Catherine  Hickman,  May  4,  1850. 

A.  H.  Martin— S.  A.  Merrifield,  May  19,  1853. 

Edmund  Morris— Mary  W.  Nance,  July  14,  1853. 

Hope  Mills — Malissa  Hilton,  August  22,  1853. 

Ben  Merrell— Sarah  A.  Manning,  October  20,  1853. 

Wm.  H.  Martin — Louisa  Wilburn,  December  22,  1853. 

Thomas  Montgomery — Zerelda  Riley,  April  29,  1854. 

Thomas  B.  Martin — Sarah  M.  Langford,  July  19,  1854. 

S.  P.  Mulkins — Emily  Jane  McNeal,  July  22,  1854. 

James  Moore — Sarah  Ann  Cox,  August  23,  1854. 

James  Moffitt— Juliet  Daniel,  October  9,  1854,  by  Rev.  Finis  E. 
King. 

A.  Moore — Martha  Kinney,  April  4,  1855. 

Joshua  McCombs — Ruth  A.  Ricketts,  January  21,  1850. 
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THE  CHISHOLM  TRAIL  AND  OTHER  ROUTES,  by  T.  U. 
Taylor,  printed  for  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas  by  The  Naylor 
Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1936. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume,  the  well  known  and  beloved 
T.  U.  (Dean)  Taylor,  head  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  has  won  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  descen- 
dants of  pioneer  Texans,  by  the  writing  of  this  splendid  work  For 
many  years  Dean  Taylor  has  been  combing  the  records  of  Texas, 
visiting  in  out  of  the  way  places  and  talking  with  old  trail  drivers 
and  old  timers  gathering  bit  by  bit  the  valuable  material  out  o 
which  he  has  pieced  together  the  altogether  thrilling  and  interesting 
series  of  chapters  that  make  up  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting Texas  books  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  read  for  some 
time.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  attempts  to  find  something  to  write 
about,  which  has  actuated  younger  writers  of  the  State,  this  young- 
old  “native”  has  hit  on  a topic  that  will  interest  all  Texans  who 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  great  herds  of  Longhorns, 
which  according  to  tradition  (to  them)  formerly  roamed  the  wide 
ranges  and  prairies  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Across  the  pages  o 
Dean  Taylor’s  volume  ride  the  Cattle  Kings  of  the  early  days,  in- 
cluding, not  only  John  Chisum,  of  Texas,  and  Jesse  Chisholm .of 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  the  Goodnights,  Waggoners,  Littleheids, 
Slaughters,  Driskills,  Days,  Lovings,  McCutcheons,  Withers,  Saun- 
ders, Ike  T.  Priors,  Boyces,  Snyders,  L.  B.  Anderson,  Kings,  Kie- 
burg’s  and  a host  of  others,  whose  names  in  the  period  covered 
by  this  work  were  synonyms  of  energy  and  daring,  venture  an 
adventure,  such  as  will  never  be  revived  on  the  great  stage  ° 
activity  in  this  country.  When  you  have  read  Dean  Taylor  s book; 
you  will  have  met  them  all,  a courageous,  fearless,  unconquerable 
and  above  all,  hospitable  throng  of  pioneers.  You  will  feel  kke 
you  have  been  personally  introduced  to  each  one  of  them.  When 
you  run  afoul  of  Pat  Garrett  and  Billy  the  Kid.  over  in  New  Mexico 
you  may  cringe  a little,  but  don’t  worry.  The  author  refused  to 
let  Billy  the  Kid  and  Pat  “steal  the  show”  and  take  up  too  much 
space.  He  just  gives  you  an  intimate  but  fleeting  glimpse  of  these 
hearty  buckaroos  and  turns  around  and  heads  for  home  via  the 
“horsehead  crossing.” 

Special  treatment  is  given  the  Chisums,  especially  old  John 
Simpson  Chisum,  reigning  like  a monarch  on  his  old  Bolivar 
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ranch  and  between  times  amusing  himself  with  the  “fiddle  and  the 
bow,”  a phase  of  trail-driver  history  heretofore  unnoticed.  May 
the  author  of  this  book  live  to  produce  a whole  shelf  of  similar 
ones,  is  our  sincere  wish. 


APE  OF  HEAVEN.  By  Royal  Dixon.  Published  by  Mathis,  Van 
Nort  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  author,  a native  of  Texas,  born  and  raised,  as  we  under- 
stand, in  the  neighborhood  of  historic  Huntsville,  and  already 
credited  with  being  a naturalist  and  of  having  written  much  about 
animals  and  animal  life,  selects  as  a theme  for  his  first  novel 
the  startling  controversial  question  of  whether  or  not  an  animal 
possesses  a soul.  His  central  character,  a young  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  sent  as  a missionary  to  British  East  Africa, 
acquires  a pet  ape,  which  seems  to  possess  a mentality  above  the 
average.  The  young  cleric,  having  so  much  trouble  making  his 
unholy  and  unruly  savages  understand  what  he  is  trying  to  teach 
them,  suddenly  discovers  that  his  pet  “Hilda,”  the  white  ape,  ap- 
pears to  understand  better  than  some  of  his  parishoners,  and  when, 
at  one  of  his  services  at  the  end  of  his  sermon,  she  comes  forward 
and  asks  for  baptism  in  her  mute,  but  clearly  understanding  way, 
he  finds  himself,  in  a manner  compelled,  either  to  admit  her  into 
the  church,  or  compromise  himself  with  what  he  has  been  preach- 
ing to  the  natives.  Of  course  in  a clerical  way,  when  the  Bishop 
comes  out  from  England,  the  cleric  is  promptly  “cashiered” — loses 
his  vestments — for  letting  an  animal  join  the  church. 

The  author  gives  the  subject  rather  daring  treatment,  mixing 
a little  romance  with  the  row  that  is  stirred  up,  and  if  there  are 
enough  people  in  this  day  and  time  who  will  enthuse  over  the 
question  of  whether  animals  have  souls,  the  book  should  “go  good.” 
It  is  well  written  and  the  publishers  have  done  a good  job. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

No.  8,  for  1936,  W.  Neil  Franklin,  Managing  Editor,  Knoxville, 

Tenn. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  above  publication  for  1936,  containing 
some  most  valuable  historical  information  relating  to  the  r..^ 
commonly  known  as  “East  Tennessee,”  bordering  around  the  ter- 
ritory which  composed  what,  in  the  early  days,  was  known  as  the 
‘ State  of  Franklin.”  We  know  of  no  section  of  the  South  which 
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produced  greater  men,  including  Sam  Houston,  David  Crockett  and 
men  of  that  type,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Texas  in  her  battle 
for  independence  against  Santa  Anna  and  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment in  1836.  One  of  the  interesting  articles  in  this  issue  of  the 
Society’s  “Publication”  by  the  venerable  Judge  Samuel  C.  Wil- 
liams, a widely  recognized  authority  on  early  Tennessee  history. 
Another  is  an  excellent  bibliography  of  writings  on  the  history  of 
Tennessee  by  Miss  Laura  Luttrell,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
connected  with  the  justly  famous  Lawson  McGhee  Library  at 
Knoxville. 

The  article  on  the  Tennessee  Reorganization  Act  of  1923,  by 
Franklin  O.  Rouse,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  clearest  expositions 
of  constructive  State  Government  plans  it  has  ever  been  our  priv- 
ilege to  read.  This  article  should  be  in  the  hands  of  members  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  who  should  give  it  a close  study,  if  they 
desire  to  really  accomplish  something  for  their  State.  This  article 
is  forcefully  illustrated  and  explained  graphically  and  simply  by 
splendid  charts  showing  the  present  political  system  which  has 
proven  such  a splendid  success  in  that  State.  The  State  of  Texas 
in  the  last  few  years  has  spent  some  $75,000  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  a plan  by  which  its  various  departments  might  be  reorganized 
and  co-ordinated,  seeking  the  very  end  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tried  out  with  success  in  Tennessee,  all  in  vain  without  even  making 
a start  towards  the  coveted  goal.  This  money  was  practically 
wasted,  while  Tennessee  had  already  solved  the  problem  and  put 
its  plain  into  effect.  Why  spend  all  this  money  and  get  nowhere, 
when  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  copy  from  the  example  of  a 
neighboring  State  who  is  happy,  prosperous  and  seemingly  satished 
with  the  solution  it  has  long  since  adopted  and  proven?.  Mr. 
Rouse,  the  able  writer  of  this  study  in  successful  State  Government 
is  connected  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  features  mentioned,  students  of 
genealogy  will  find  much  valuable  material  between  the  covers  of 
this  excellent  publication.  The  price  of  the  publication  is  $2.00, 
and  it  may  be  ordered  from  Miss  Luttrell,  the  Society’s  able  sec- 
retary. 


DALLAS  COUNTY  CENSUS,  (U.  S.)  FOR  1850,  1860  and  1870. 
Compiled  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Comstock,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  North  Dallas  High  School. 

This  work  by  Dr.  Comstock  will  be  found  on  file  in  the  Dallas 
Public  Library  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  ever  made  to  the  history  of  Dallas  County  by  any 
citizen.  This  magazine  unhesitatingly  admits  that  it  has  drawn  on 
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Dr.  Comstock’s  compilation  for  some  of  the  valuable  and  interest- 
ing material,  some  of  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 
The  1850  census  is  especially  helpful  to  genealogical  workers  and 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dallas  County, 
since  it  not  only  contains  the  names  of  all  heads  of  families  who 
were  living  in  Dallas  County  that  year,  but  likewise  the  names  of 
their  children  and  the  dates  and  places  of  their  births,  by  States. 
A great  many  counties  over  Texas  have  had  their  court  records 
and  deed  records  destroved  at  some  period  since  1850  and  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  each  of  such  counties  to  obtain  at  any 
reasonable  expense  copies  of  the  census  of  their  counties  from  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  at  Washington.  Attorneys  would  be 
greatly  benefitted  and  property  owners  as  well  by  the  information 
thus  made  available.  Our  good  friend  Dr.  Comstock  deserves  much 
credit  for  this  priceless  contribution  made  to  the  people  of  Dallas 
and  Dallas  County,  no  doubt  at  great  expense  and  labor  on  his 
part. 


Governor  Richard  Coke,  of  Texas,  was  a native  of  Williams- 
burg, Virginia  and  a graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College.  The 
Coke  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  America  and  traces  its  genealogy 
back  to  the  middle  ages  in  Europe. 


William  P.  Duval  was  from  Virginia  and  his  son  commanded  a 
company  at  the  masacre  at  Goliad.  He  had  been  Governor  of  Florida 
but  came  to  Texas  and  lived  in  Austin.  Thomas  H.  Duval  was  his 
son.  He  was  District  Judge  in  Austin  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Hon. 
Duval  West,  afterwards  U.  S.  District  Judge. 


Rev.  Beverly  Allen,  a well  known  minister,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
is  a descendant  of  the  Beverly  Allen  who  lived  in  northeastern 
Georgia,  in  Wilkes,  Green  and  Elbert  County,  during  or  immed- 
iately after  the  revolution.  He  was  related  to  Parson  Waipple,  an 
old  tille  Texan,  wno  settled  aronnd  W7ebberville  on  tie  Colorado 
river. 


— — 

7-4123  6-7357 

R.  B.  HUMPHREY 

Attorney  at  Law 

General  Practice  in  all  Courts 
Special  Attention  to  Estate  Matters 

417-21  Fidelity  Building  Dallas,  Texas 
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EARLY  DALLAS  COUNTY  MARRIAGES 


(Continued  from  Page  386,  but  not  included  in  Index) 


John  McGill — Mary  Ann  Huitt,  June  9,  1855. 

Elisha  McComas — Rhoda  Ann  Tucker,  December  22,  1850. 

J.  McManamy — Mary  J.  Carver,  July  1,  1851. 

John  C.  McCoy — Cora  M.  McDermitt,  December  24,  1851. 

S.  B.  McComas — Carolina  Barnes,  December  13,  1851. 

John  McComas — Missouri  Tucker,  May  8,  1849. 

Thomas  J.  McCarroll— Susan  O.  Carpenter,  September  14,  1853. 
Peter  Narbo — Jane  Robinson,  July  5,  1848. 

David  E.  Norton — Margaret  E.  Strong,  December  20,  1848,  Rev. 
John  A.  Freeman. 

John  W.  Nations — Dorcas  Baugh,  February  21,  1849. 

Wm.  H.  Newby — Elizabeth  Larner,  July  10,  1852. 

Charles  G.  Newton— Adaline  L.  Keen,  May  31,  1853,  married 
April  6,  1853. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Nolen — Emily  T.  Beedle,  May  16,  1854. 

Samuel  H.  Newby — Margaret  Lewis,  December  2,  1854. 
Ferdinand  Nicvkol — Salome  Koppus,  August  28,  1855. 

Andrew  T.  Nanney — Ann  Beverley,  June  30,  1855. 

Amos  Nicholson — Melissa  Myrick,  May  8,  1854. 

Luther  A.  Ogle — Angeline  Cheshire,  August  19,  1853. 

Absolom  Potter — Lydia  Badgley,  June  29,  1854. 

Wm.  A.  Pruitt — Malinda  Goar,  February  9,  1855.^ 

Nathan  Perry — Elizabeth  Friday,  October  25,  1854. 

Andrew  T.  Paul — Maria  T.  Stanford,  December  23,  1854. 
Benjamin  F.  Prigmore— Mary  Jackson,  February  7,  1854. 

Josiah  Pancoast — Mary  Ann  Young,  March  13,  1849. 

Alfred  J.  Parks— Lydia  Adaline  Rawlins,  August  6,  1849. 

J.  M.  Pruitt — Marinda  Snider,  February  19,  1850. 

Elias  R.  Parks — Susan  Jane  Porter,  April  23,  1851. 

Josiah  Porter — Amelia  A.  Parks,  April  25,  1851. 

Nathan  Perry — ’Elizabeth  E.  Banks,  August  27,  1851. 

Franklin  S.  Perry — Sarah  Jane  McCants,  September  21,  1852. 
George  W.  Paul — Eliza  Ann  Sanford,  January  27,  1854. 

George  D.  Peeler — Elizabeth  T.  Montgomery,  October  6,  1854. 
James  M.  Patterson — Sarah  Self,  October  14,  1848. 

John  M.  Rawlins — Polly  M.  Parks,  September  14,  1848. 

H.  M.  Rawlins— Lydia  A.  Parks,  September  19,  1853,  married 
by  Wm.  Home,  J.  P. 

Wm.  H.  Rowe — Emily  Daniel,  February  19,  1854. 

Jefferson  Weatherford — Sarah  Neely,  March  2,  1852. 
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Cartwright  349. 
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Volume  1. 


NOVEMBER,  1936. 


Number  5. 


Our  Magazine  Now  a Veteran 


The  Southern  Historical  Research  Magazine  is  now  the  oldest 
publication  of  its  hind  in  the  country.  As  this  number  comes  forth 
from  the  press  it  throws  up  its  hat  and  is  ready  to  celebrate  its 
first  birthday.  It  is  now  mellowed  with  age;  and  on  the  threshold 
of  its  prime.  A year  ago  it  was  the  dream-child  of  a vision!  To- 
day it  is  the  throbbing,  thriving,  virulent  offspring  of  its  crea- 
tors, vibrant  with  the  ambitions  of  youth  and  champing  at  the 
bits. 

After  all,  time  is  relative! 

“In  the  beginning,”  we  are  told,  “God  created  the  Heaven  and 
the  Earth;  and  the  Earth  was  without  form  and  void  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  But  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  waters;  and  God  said,  ‘Let  there  be  ligh,’  and  there  teas 
Light.”  * * and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

How  long  is  a day?  How  long  is  a year?  A single  swing  of 
the  great  pendulum  of  Time;  an  infinitesimal  cypher  in  the  cycle 
of  centuries!  To  an  insect  an  aeon;  to  many  animals  a life-time, 
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but  to  human  beings,  long  enough  to  move  mountains,  build 
castles,  fight  wars,  shatter  thrones  and  win  empires.  The  passing 
of  a year,  as  we  count  it,  can  see  many  deeds  well  done  and  many 
tasks  undertaken,  well  on  their  way  to  fruition. 


Tucked  away  in  an  old  note  book  we  have  preserved  a rough 
drawing  and  outline  of  the  first  number  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Research  Magazine , made  when  we  first  began  to  envision  it.  It 
was  the  architect  s first  rough  sketch,  but  it  was  basically  a pretty 
fair  picture  of  the  publication  you  are  reading  This  magazine 
did  not  just  happen.  It  was  planned  and  built  like  a house  and  as 
the  architects  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

‘Of  its  kind,”  as  used  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article, 
means  that  ours  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind  published!  There 
may  be  those  who  will  challenge  the  assertion.  But  we  have  been 
repeatedly  told  that  there  is  no  other  like  it.  If  so,  we  have 
never  seen  it.  Others  there  are,  of  course,  using  somewhat  similar 
material,  but  not  in  the  same  form,  not  published  five  issues  a 
year;  not  privately  owned  and  edited,  not  covering  the  entire 
outhem  States  as  a field,  etc.  In  fact,  ours  being  an  innovation, 
thousands  of  people  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  They  have 
written  us,  saying  “It  is  too  good  to  be  true,”  and  “I  am  afraid 
you  can  t keep  it  up”  and  almost  scared  the  daylights  out  of  us,  at 

times.  But  here  we  are,  the  first  year  finished  and  still  going 
strong.  . 


A ^iend  of  ours  recently  coined  the  epigramatie  statement 
that  The  most  interesting  topic  of  conversation  to  some  people  is 
. . emselves.  Our  readers  may  think  it  applies  to  us,  because  we  in- 
sist on  these  little  Chit-chats”  with  our  readers  in  each  issue. 
V\e  are  like  the  cowboy  who  was  bitten  by  the  rattler  and  re- 
sed  to  claim  his  accident  insurance.  He  explained  that  it  was 
no  accident!  The  snake  bit  him  “a-purpose.”  When  we  planned 
t e publication  we  planned  these  random  ramblings.  It  is  a part 
o the  individuality  we  seek  to  give  the  magazine.  It  is  like  wrk- 
mg  a letter  to  our  friends  and  it  causes  many  of  them  to  write  us. 
And  we  count  as  our  most  valued  assets  the  hundreds  of  friends 
we  ave  made  over  the  South  since  we  mailed  out  the  first  copy 
in  February,  of  this  year. 
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“The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  side  with  hoops  of  steel,” 

which  we  intend  to  do. 

Now  and  then  some  generous  literary  editor  drops  a comment 
on  our  magazine!  Of  our  last  issue,  one  said: 

“It  is  more  of  a book  than  a magazine.  It  is  thick 
in  pages  and  meaty  in  content.  The  variety  and  detail 
is  amazing.  Only  tireless  hunters  after  material  could 
have  brought  so  much  together;  and  only  editors  who 
love  the  South  and  its  rich  traditions  could  carry  on  with 
the  project.  This  issue  is  more  than  a biographical  and 
genealogical  storehouse,  although  many  pages  are  devoted 
to  such  matters,”  etc., 

and  then  he  goes  on,  with  a rare  generosity,  to  detail  some  of  the 
features  that  appeared  in  our  last  number.  We  almost  fear  that 
the  commentator,  in  this  instance,  was  swayed  by  personal  friend- 
ship, but  on  reflection,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  hard-boiled 
newspaper  critic,  when  he  starts  writing  about  such  things,  stif- 
fens his  attitude  with  the  silent  resolve  that  “Here,  friendship 
ceases,”  for  the  time  being. 


Speaking  of  letters,  we  are  always  glad  to  get  them.  By  read- 
ing letters  we  learn  many  valuable  things,  and  find  much  valu- 
able material;  and  often  we  discover  things  not  appearing  in  words 
that  we  are  glad  to  know.  When  a number  of  the  magazine  is 
late  getting  off  the  press  we  receive  letters  from  the  Secretaries 
and  Librarians  of  the  great  libraries  over  the  country  wanting  to 
know  just  when  the  new  number  will  reach  them.  By  this  we 
know  that  the  publication  is  not  lying  idle  and  un-noticed  in  some 
far  comer  of  the  Library.  Somebody,  a patron  of  the  Library,  has 
missed  it!  And  they  are  demanding  to  know  when  it  will  be 
available.  And  this  too,  when  we  do  not  carry  a continued 
story  with  a thrilling  climax  at  the  end  of  each  installment.  And 
this,  too,  when  each  issue  costs  exactly  one  dollar! 


We  are  not  putting  out  cheap  literature.  We  are  not  peddling 
sensational  stories.  We  are  for  clean  literature  and  wholesome  en- 
tertainment. In  the  future,  as  editors  of  one  of  the  foremost 
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(we  hope)  publications  in  the  entire  country,  it  will  be  our  busi- 
ness to  see  to  it  that  nothing  appearing  in  these  pages  will  either 
shock  or  shame.  The  inexorable  drift  of  time  will  find  files  of  this 
publication  in  most  of  the  leading  public  and  school  libraries  of 
the  South,  where  students,  in  their  research  work,  will  prize  it 
as  a source  for  worth  while  material.  Filled  with  trashy  contents 
it  will  not  deserve,  nor  will  it  ever  reach  that  goal.  By  keeping 
its  contents  and  pages  unmarred  and  full  of  clean,  healthy  original 
material  it  is  sure  to  find  its  rightful  place. 


Running  Notes:  More  than  500  biographical  sketches  of  mem- 
bers of  the  first  five  Texas  Legislatures  have  been  published  in  this 
magazine  this  year.  * * We  have  in  our  files  some  very  valuable 
manuscripts  written  over  a hundred  years  ago,  which  will  be  drawn 
upon  for  material  in  1937.  * * John  Bailey  Calvert  Nicklin, 

of  Tennessee  has  promised  more  material  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Nicklin  is  well  known  over  the  entire  South  as  an  authority 
on  History  and  Genealogy  and  only  recently  returned  from  Eng- 
land where  he  went  on  a genealogical  pilgrimage.  * * Our  last 

number  disclosed  that  Roger  Q.  Mills  was  one  time  Engrossing 
Clerk  of  the  Texas  Legislature  and  later  material  will  show  that 
a prominent  Texan,  afterwards  a member  of  the  President’s  Cabi- 
net, was  once  defeated  for  a clerkship  in  the  State  Senate.  * * 

The  first  text  book  on  Genealogy  and  research  work  ever  to  be 
published  will  be  off  the  press  early  in  1937,  sponsored  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  magazine.  * * So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 

at  this  time,  the  size,  style  and  general  makeup  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Research  Magazine  will  not  be  changed  or  altered.  It 
appears  now  as  it  was  planned  and  will  so  remain. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  GAINES  OF  TEXAS. 


R.  R.  Gaines,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  for 
many  years  was  born  in  Sumpter  County,  Alabama,  October  30. 
1836,  a little  more  than  one  month  after  the  inauguration  of  Sam 
Houston  as  the  first  regular  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tex  as 
His  father  was  Joab  Gaines  and  his  mother  Mrs.  Lucinda  (Mr- 
David)  Gaines,  the  daughter  of  John  McDavid.  Mother  G * 
was  born  in  Escumbia  County,  Florida.  Joab  Gaines,  the  gr-:.~- 
father  of  Justice  Gaines,  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court,  was  a ac- 
tive of  South  Carolina.  He  moved  prior  to  his  death  to  Clark 
County,  Alabama,  where  he  settled  on  a plantation.  Judge  Gaiao ' 
was  a law  student  at  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn 
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The  Journal  of  John  S.  fvtenefee 


John  S.  Menefee,  the  author  of  the  following  early  notes  on  the 
History  of  Texas,  was  a nephew  of  William  Menefee,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence;  he  was  also  a 
grandson  of  Hon.  John  Menefee,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  the  ill-fated  State  of  Franklin,  spon- 
sored by  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  when  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  failed  to  furnish  them  protection,  as  citizens  of  that 
commonwealth,  from  the  Indians,  etc.  William  and  John  Menefee 
were  members  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
in  1839-40  and  at  other  times. 

The  material  here  given  is  taken  from  the  old  files  of  the  Jack- 
son  County  (Texas)  Clarion,  published  in  the  year  1880,  at 
Texana,  the  home  of  the  veteran  John  Menefee,  now  on  file  in 
the  Archives  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  has  never  been  republished  and  at  the  time  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Clarion,  there  were  probably  very  few  readers  out- 
side of  the  immediate  area  of  its  publication.  It  appears  to  be, 
in  effect,  a retrospective  journal  of  events  in  the  life  of  the  author, 
contributed  by  him,  in  his  declining  years,  to  his  home  town  news- 
paper. It  is  really  his  memoirs,  but  wTe  shall  refer  to  the  articles  as 
his  “Journal.”  It  will  require  several  installments  to  present  them, 
of  which  this  is  the  first.  They  are  well  worth  careful  preserva- 
tion. 

The  Journal. 

In  1829,  General  Jessie  White,  Major  George  Southerland  and 
Col.  Anthony  Winston  (the  former  from  Decatur  and  the  latter 
two  from  Tuscumbia,  Ala.)  came  to  look  at  Texas,  and  make  se- 
lections for  themselves  and  friends.  This  section  of  the  country 
(the  twenty  border  league) , had  recently  been  opened  for  settle- 
ment, and  they  made  their  selections  on  the  Navadad,  Mustang  and 
Sandy;  Col.  Winston  taking  Mustang. 

They  returned  and  made  arrangements  to  move  in  the  fall  of 
1830,  some  by  land,  others  by  water.  Those  who  came  by  land  wrere 
Thomas  and  William  Menefee  and  families,  George  Southerland  and 
family,  W.  J.  E.  Heard  and  family  and  mother  and  Thomas  J.  Read 
and  wife. 

We  started  out  October  30,  (1830)  and  came  through  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  by  Natches,  to  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  where  wTe  found  the  boat  out  of  repair  and  the  ferryman 
not  well.  Consequently  we  had  to  repair  the  boat  and  set  our- 
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selves  over,  except  that  the  ferryman  steered  the  boat  and  collect- 
ed for  ferriage.  We  crossed  the  Sabine  at  Gaines  Ferry  and  came 
by  Nacogdoches  and  crossed  the  Trinity  at  Robbins’  Ferry  and 
the  Brazos  at  San  Felipe. 

Between  Nacogdoches  and  the  Trinity  there  were  but  few 
houses  and  none  on  the  road,  that  I recollect  from  the  Trinity 
to  the  Brazos.  Leaving  San  Felipe  we  crossed  the  Colorado  at  Sea- 
son’s Ferry,  a little  below  where  Columbus  is,  and  followed  the 
old  Attasconsite  road,  crossing  the  Navadad  at  Hardy’s,  thence  to 
Maj.  James  Kerr’s  on  the  Lavaca,  from  which  we  followed  wagon 
tracks  made  by  F.  C.  Keller,  moving  to  Keller’s  Creek  and  ar- 
rived at  our  destination  on  the  Navadad,  seven  miles  above  where 
Texana  is,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1830. 


There  were  but  few  families  in  this  section  previous  to  our 
arrival  and  I will  mention  all  I recollect:  James  Kerr  on  the 
Lavaca  and  probably  two  or  three  others  in  that  neighborhood; 
old  man  York,  father  of  John  and  Allison  York,  several  miles 
below,  Sylvanus  Hatch  still  lower,  Patrick  Scott,  on  the  West  side 
of  Navadad,  John  Andrews,  Senior  and  Junior,  on  the  Navadad, 
opposite  Kerr’s,  Youngs,  Coleman,  W.  New,  Hinkson  and  A.  M. 
Clare,  on  the  Carancahua.  I am  not  certain  whether  Peter  White, 
E.  Beatty  and  John  Williams  were  here  or  not;  if  not,  they  came 
soon  after  and  William  Millican  and  A.  S.  White  and  sons  came 
soon  after.  Also  General  Elijah  Stapp.  William  Menefee,  with 
some  hands,  came  the  winter  before  and  made  corn  on  Varner  s 
place  near  where  Columbia  is,  on  the  Brazos,  from  where  we  haul- 
ed our  com  for  bread  the  first  season;  and  our  meat  was  principally 
venison,  there  being  a great  many  deer  in  the  country. 

Our  relations  who  came  by  water,  started  in  December  and 
came  on  flat  boats  down  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers to  New  Orleans,  where  they  chartered  the  steamer  “Emblem.” 
Captain  Carson,  and  after  experiencing  a sever  storm  and  sound- 
ing for  the  channel  in  the  bay,  arrived  at  Cox’s  Point  February 
12,  1831;  the  day  on  which  there  was  an  unusual  eclipse  of  the 
sun. 

The  following  families  came  at  that  time:  Jesse  and  Ben- 

jamin J.  White,  J.  M.  Heard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Devers,  John  Davis. 
Mrs.  Jemimah  Heard’s  family, — Royster,  T.  J.  Winston  and  J.  J 
Linn  and  his  father.  And  there  were  some  men  who  had  no  fam- 
ilies, viz:  Samuel  Davis,  — Warren,  — Hart  and  I think  — V.Y.- 

loughby.  We  built  a flat  boat  at  fathers  place  (Tnorn  Menefcc  / 
and  boated  up  several  of  the  families  and  their  goods,  making  sev- 
eral trips.  J.  J.  Linn  went  to  Victoria.  The  “Emblem”  returned 
to  New  Orleans  and  brought  others  of  our  relatives  and  acquain- 
tances. 
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I neglected  to  state  that  Mr.  (now  Reverend)  S.  C.  A.  Rogers 
and  family  came  on  the  “Emblem”  the  first  trip.  The  following, 
with  their  families,  came  on  the  second  trip:  T.  H.  P.  Heard,  J.  D. 

Newell,  Morgan  Rector,  F.  R.  Royal,  Robert  Moore  and  prob- 
ably others  whom  I do  not  recollect.  Joseph  Rector  was  killed 
by  lightning  a month  or  two  after  his  arrival.  Royal,  Moore, 
and  Newell  located  on  the  Carancahua,  but  soon  after  moved  to 
Caney.  Lavaca  River  was  the  western  bounds  of  Austin’s.  (Some) 
had  settled  at  the  (Old  Station)  on  the  West  side  of  the  stream, 
but  had  to  leave  and  a party  was  granted  to  (the)  DeLeon  from 
Lavaca  West,  including  Victoria.  John  McHenry  settled  on  the 
West  side  of  Lavaca  river,  a little  above  James  Kerr’s  and  remain- 
ed there  until  his  death  in  1878.  Jonathan  Vess  settled  on  (the) 
Navadad,  above  Andrews,  in  1830  or  1831;  John  Matthews  on 
Mustang  in  1831,  and  F.  F.  Wells  on  the  Lavaca  about  two  miles 
from  Taxana,  in  1831,  or  1832.  Captain  Matt  Lewis  and  Captain 
S.  Hatch  owned  a vessel  called  the  “Hetta”  by  which  father  sent 
to  New  Orleans  for  some  supplies  and  he  and  I went  down  to  get 
them  on  her  return.  Some  Mexican  soldiers  from  the  Garrison 
on  the  West  side  of  Lavaca,  went  down  also,  and  we  camped  at 
Cox’s  Point.  Next  morning  we  and  the  officers  went  aboard  of 
the  vessel,  leaving  the  soldiers  ashore.  The  officers  wanted  the 
Captain  to  send  some  water  ashore  for  the  soldiers  and  after  re- 
peating their  wishes  two  or  three  times  the  Captain  told  the  in- 
terpreter (Stoddard) , to  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  which  made  the 
officers  furious.  They  drew  their  swords  and  (something);  the 
water  went  ashore  and  nobody  was  hurt,  though  somewhat  scar- 
ed. R.  Miiby,  a young  man,  was  a passenger  on  the  vessel.  He 
settled  on  the  Lavaca  and  put  up  a blacksmith  shop,  the  first  in 
this  country.  The  vessel  was  seized  by  the  soldiers  as  having 
contraband  on  board  and  lay  in  the  bay  until  she  came  a wreck. 


The  Lipans  and  Tonkaway  Indians  were  friendly  and  camped 
in  squads  near  some  houses.  They  were  troublesome  by  begging 
and  stealing  little  things,  but  the  people  lived  so  far  apart  that  they 
were  afraid  to  order  them  off.  A few  days  after  we,  who  had 
come  by  land,  had  arrived,  a squad  camped  in  the  bottoms  about 
a mile  above  our  camp  and  as  soon  as  we  found  out  about  it,  four 
or  five  of  us,  without  guns,  went  to  their  camp  and  as  (the)  Indians 
could  talk  a little  Spanish  and  we  having  learned  the  word  “go” 
we  motioned  with  our  hands  and  said  “Vamoos.”  They  “va- 
moosed” and  we  were  never  troubled  with  them.  This,  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  called  the  Alabama  Settlement,  in  consequence 
of  so  many  being  from  that  State.  The  prairie  between  Carancahua 
and  Navadad  was  burned  in  the  summer  or  fall  before  we  came, 
and  thousands  of  deer  had  collected  on  the  bum(ed  area).  I be- 
lieve that  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  in  going  from  one  stream 
to  the  other  a person  could  look  around  and  see  several  hundred 
deer  at  one  sight. 
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We  learned  that  a ferry  across  the  Colorado,  kept  by  the 
League  (?),  was  about  east  of  here  and  that  being  a more  direct 
route  to  our  corn,  father  and  Captain  Heard,  with  some  wagons 
went  as  near  east  as  they  could  by  pocket  compas  and  intersected 
the  trail  that  had  been  laid  off  from  the  ferry  to  Looney’s  on  the 
Carancahua  and  thus  the  road  from  Major  Sutherland’s  store 
League’s  ferry  and  then  Elliott’s  ferry.  In  traveling  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  provided  with  provisions,  a blanket,  a fling,  spunk  and 
steel  or  knife.  There  were  no  matches  in  those  days  and  we  always 
took  our  flint  lock  guns.  We  had  a great  deal  of  sickness  the  first 
summer,  but  mostly  chills  and  fever,  said  by  old  settlers  to  be  the 
acclimating  process. 


In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  hotel  etiquette  (of  those 
days),  I will  state  that  in  January,  1831,  Major  Sutherland  and 
I went  to  Brazos  to  get  some  milch  cows  and  during  a cold  spell 
we  were  at  a hotel  in  San  Felippe  two  or  three  days.  When  (the) 
meal  was  announced  as  ready,  by  horn  or  otherwise,  there  was  a 
perfect  rush  for  the  table.  It  was  told  of  one  man  that  he  stumbled 
and  fell  (and  then)  he  got  up  and  turned  back,  saying  that  he 
was  too  late.  There  was  a fireplace  in  the  dining  room  and  as 
many  as  could,  got  around  the  fire,  and  then  when  the  meal  was 
ready,  each  would  take  a chair  to  a plate  and  stand  behind  the 
chair  waiting  for  the  word.  One  time  William  H.  Jach  (Jack), 
a lawyer,  had  no  chair  or  place,  so  he  stood  by  the  fire  until  the 
word  was  given,  when  he  quietly  kneeled  down  at  the  plate  near- 
est the  fire  and  began  eating,  leaving  the  man  behind  the  chair 
looking  blank,  and  in  as  bad  a fix  as  the  one  who  had  fell  down. 
Jack  told  me  to  pitch  in,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
such  a place  by  modesty.  “In  Rome  do  as  Rome  does,”;  so  after 
that  I generally  was  at  the  first  table.  San  Felipe  was  a fast 
place,  of  which  I may  speak  hereafter. 

I hope  that  the  readers  (of  the  Texana  Clarion)  will  not  be- 
come impatient  of  the  incidents  (as  they  are  related),  as  I ex- 
pect to  soon  get  to  the  first  public  meeting  in  consequence  of  the 
trouble  at  x^nahuac  and  Velasco,  in  1832;  the  battle  of  Sandy 
in  1834;  the  division  of  our  forces  and  march  up  both  sides  of  the 
Navadad  from  Texana  to  Scott’s,  resulting  in  (the)  famous  charge 
of  the  division  on  the  right  bank;  to  be  followed  by  distant  rumb- 
lings of  war,  actual  hostilities  in  1835-1836,  and  then  incidents  of 
the  grand  Indian  raid. 

(End  of  First  Installment) 


William  Bean,  who  built  his  cabin  near  the  mouth  of  Boone’s 
Creek  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee,  in  1769,  was  the  an:;  " : 

Peter  Ellis  Bean,  who  was  captured  while  on  a visit  to  Texas  with 
Phillip  Nolan  in  1801,  taken  captive  by  the  Mexicans  and  imprison- 
ed for  awhile  in  Mexico  and  who  afterwards  settled  in  East  Texas 
and  left  a family  in  Cherokee  County. 
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Personnel  of  the  Fifth  Texas 
Legislature 


The  Fifth  Legislature  of  Texas  convened  at  Austin,  Texas, 
November  7,  1853.  At  that  time  P.  Hansborough  Bell  was  finishing 
up  as  Governor  to  make  way  for  Gov.  E.  M.  Pease,  who  succeeded 
to  the  office  in  August.  D.  C.  Dickson,  Speaker  of  the  preceding 
House  had  been  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  place  of  J.  W. 
(Smoky)  Henderson.  H.  R.  Runnels,  destined  to  succeed  Pease 
afterwards  as  Governor,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Following  herewith  is  a list  of  the  members  of  both  Houses, 
beginning  with: 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

—372.  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

373.  M.  D.  HERRING,  First  Assistant  Secretary. 

374.  C.  J.  GARRISON,  Second  Assistant  Secretary. 

375.  ROBERT  W.  MARTIN,  Engrossing  Clerk. 

376.  H.  W.  RAGLIN,  Enrolling  Clerk. 

377.  WARD  TAYLOR.  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

378.  JOSEPH  MANGUM,  Doorkeeper. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

MALACHI  W.  ALLEN,  Collin  County. 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  Williamson  County. 

GUY  M.  BRYAN,  Brazoria  County. 

JOSEPH  H.  BURKS,  Bowie  County. 

JAMES  H.  DURST,  Starr  County. 

RUFUS  DOANE,  El  Paso  County. 

WILLIAM  C.  EDWARDS,  San  Augustine  County. 
DAVID  GAGE,  Rusk  County. 

ROBERT  H.  GUINN,  Cherokee  County. 

HARDIN  HART,  Hunt  County. 

ISAAC  L.  HILL,  Fayette  County. 

JAMES  K.  HOLLAND,  Panola  County. 

W G.  W.  JOWERS,  Anderson  County. 

CHARLES  G.  KEENAN,  Walker  County. 
CLAIBORNE  KYLE,  Hays  County. 

ELISHA  E.  LOTT,  Smith  County. 

WILLIAM  H.  MARTIN,  Henderson  County. 
CORNELIUS  Me  AN  ALLY,  Harris  County. 

JAMES  W.  McDADE,  Washington  County. 


379. 

380. 

381. 
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398. 

399. 

400. 

401. 

402. 

403. 

404. 

405. 

406. 

407. 

408. 

409. 

410. 

411. 


ELLIOTT  M.  MILLICAN,  Brazos  County. 
SIMPSON  C.  NEWMAN,  Upshur  County. 
ISAIAH  ADDISON  PASCHAL,  Bexar  County 
HENRY  C.  PEDIGO,  Tyler  County. 

MILTON  M.  POTTER,  Galveston  County. 
EDWIN  B.  SCARBOROUGH,  Cameron  County. 
WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT,  Harrison  County. 
HENRY  W.  SUBLETT,  Travis  County. 

A.  SUPER VEILE,  Bexar  County. 

M.  D.  K.  TAYLOR.  Cass  County. 

JEFFERSON  WEATHERFORD,  Dallas  County. 
M.  G.  V7HITAKER,  Nacogdoches  County 
JOHNSON  WREN,  Hopkins  County 
JAMES  T.  LYTTLE,  Calhoun  County. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS 

372.  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  Secretary.  Had  been  assistant 
Secretary  ^of  the  Fourth  Senate  and  this  time  won  his  promo- 
tion. See  Note  273  preceding  number  of  this  magazine,  page  306. 


. 373.  M.  D.  HERRING,  First  Assistant  Secretary.  Have  noth- 

mg  further.  Was  not  an  officer  of  the  Sixth  Legislature,  which 
followed. 


374.  C.  J.  GARRISON,  Assistant  Secretary,  was  subsequently 
Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  Sixth  Senate.  Nothing  further  about  him 
at  this  time. 


375.  ROBERT  W.  MARTIN,  Engrossing  Clerk.  Nothing  known 
of  him.  Does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  the  Sixth  Legislature. 

376.  H.  W.  RAGLIN,  Enrolling  Clerk.  His  first  official  posi- 
tion had  been  that  of  Engrossing  and  Enrolling  Clerk  of  the  Ninth 
Congress  of  the  Republic.  He  switched  to  Engrossing  Clerk  in 
the  Sixth  Senate. 

. 377.  WARD  TAYLOR,  Sergeant  at  Arms.  This  is  the  first 
tune  he  seems  to  have  held  office  connected  with  the  Legislature. 
He  may  have  been  a close  relative  of  Sen.  M.  D.  K.  Taylor,  from 
Cass  County.  He  held  the  same  office  in  the  Sixth  Senate. 

378.  JOSEPH  MANGUM,  Doorkeeper.  See  Note  277,  No.  4 of 
this  magazine.  He  had  been  Doorkeeper  of  the  Fourth  Senate, 
but  was  not  an  officer  of  the  Sixth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— SENATORS 

379.  MALACHI  W.  ALLEN,  the  Senator  from  Coffin  County, 
hved  at  McKinney.  He  was  bom  in  Mississippi  in  1823,  moved  to 
Arkansas  with  his  parents  and  came  to  Texas  in  1846,  when  33 
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years  of  age.  He  was  a farmer  and  this  was  his  first  experience 
as  a member  of  the  Legislature. 

380  JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  member  from  Georgetown,  Wil- 
liamson County,  was  the  same  person  who  had  served  in  the 
Fourth  Senate  and  whose  family  is  mentioned  in  Note  No.  11 J on 
case  306  of  the  September  issue  of  this  magazine.  Senator  Arm- 
strong, we  have  since  learned,  was  a lawyer,  who  was  born  in  tne 
State  of  Kentucky  in  1811  and  came  to  Texas  from  Indiana,  when 
23  vears  of  age,  in  1834.  We  have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  was  related  to  the  Armstrong  family  of  Tennessee 
and  South  Carolina. 

381.  GUY  M.  BRYAN,  member  of  the  Senate  at  this  session 
from  Brazoria.  He  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1821  and 
came  to  Texas  when  very  young,  joining  his  distinguished  ie-a- 
tive  Stephen  Fuller  Austin.  The  mother  of  Senator  Bryan  was 
an  Austin,  a daughter  of  Moses  Austin.  He  was  a planter  and 
lived  at  Gulf  Prairie  in  Brazoria  County  in  1853.  He  had  been 
a member  of  the  Legislature  before  this  time  and  served  afterwards 
several  times,  being  Speaker  of  the  House  at  one  time  He  was 
also  elected  to  and  served  in  Congress  from  1857  to  18o9.  He  was 
a member  of  the  16th  and  20th  Texas  Legislatures.  His  descen- 
dants still  reside  in  Texas  and  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
patriotism  and  outstanding  citizenship  of  the  State.  At  a later 
date  this  magazine  will  publish  more  about  this  tamily. 

382.  JOSEPH  H.  BURKS,  member  of  the  Senate  from  Bowie 
County  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  DeKalb,  Texas.  He  was  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  came  to  Texas  from  Mississippi  in  the  year 
1845,  having  been  bom  in  1799.  This  magazine  would  like  to 
know  more  about  Mr.  Burks  and  his  family,  if  there  are  those 
who  can  enlighten  us. 

383  JAMES  H.  DURST,  the  Senator  from  Starr  County,  lived 
at  Rio*  Grande  City  and  was  bom  at  Nacogdoches  Texas  about 
1820.  He  was  a member  of  the  Durst  family  who  settled  at  Nacog- 
doches at  the  very  earliest  date  of  English  and  American  occupa- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Province  of  Texas.  He  was  the  only  native 
Texan  in  the  Senate  at  this  session. 

384  RUFUS  DOANE  was  the  Senator  from  El  Paso.  He  had 
served*  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Legsilature,  and  made  his  home 
at  San  Elizario  in  El  Paso  County.  Senator  Deane  was  bo™  “ 
Massachusetts  in  1810,  came  first  to  Missouri  and  in  1827  when 
only  17  years  of  age,  to  Texas.  He  was  a mechanic  by  trade,  but 
judging  from  the  number  of  times  he  haa  been  chosen  to  rep 
resent  °his  district,  must  have  made  a pretty  iair  representative 
and  senator. 

^ 385.  WILLIAM  C.  EDWARDS,  Senator  from  San  Augustine 
6ounty,  was  a well  to  do  planter,  who  was  born  in  the  State  ot 
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Louisiana  in  1823  and  who  came  to  Texas  with  his  father  in  1828 
when  16  years  of  age.  His  home  was  near  the  town  of  San  Au' 
gustme.  See  Crockett’s  “Two  Centuries  in  East  Texas.” 

,...138f  DAy™  GAGE>  Senator  from  Rusk  County,  lived  at  the 
. °f  Mount  Enterprise,  and  was  a farmer.  He  was  born 

m 17  Jb  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  but  came  to  Texas  in  1839  from 

Alabama.  He  had  served  several  times  prior  to  this  in  the  Lecisla- 
ture  of  Texas.  b 

387.  ROBERT  H.  GUINN,  Senator  from  Cherokee  County  was 
a native  of  Tennessee,  but  came  to  Texas  from  Alabama  in  1846 
when  he  was  23  years  of  age,  he  having  been  bom  in  1823.  He 
was  a lawyer  by  profession  and  entered  the  practice  in  the  town 
ol  Rusk,  where  his  descendants  have  ever  since  had  a representa- 
tive allied  with  the  legal  profession.  He  served,  not  only  in  the 
Senate  out  was  several  times  a member  of  the  House  and  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Ninth  Legislature. 

388.  HARDIN  HART,  Senator  from  Hunt  County.  Senator 
Hart  in  politics  was  a Republican.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1815 
but  came  to  Texas  when  18  years  of  age  from  Ohio  where  he  had 
followed  his  parents.  He  was  both  a lawyer  and  a farmer  and  at 
one  time  was  district  judge  by  appointment  in  the  courts  of  Dallas 
County,  which  was  then  a part  of  his  district.  He  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  previous  Senate. 

8c  I?AAC  L’  ?ILL’  the  Senator  from  Fayette  County  in  the 
Mth  Senate  was  a lawyer  and  lived  at  Round  Tod.  He  was  a 
son  of  Isaac  Hill  and  was  born  on  the  Oconee  river  in  Putnam 
County  Ga.,  m 181o,  the  brother  of  Abraham  Webb  Hill,  who  with 
ms  son  James  Monroe  Hill  was  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  James 
Monroe  Hill  was  the  father  of  the  well  known  Hill  family  in  the 
mercantile  business  on  Congress  avenue  in  Austin,  until  recent 
years.  John  Christopher  Columbus  Hill,  who  went  to  Mexico  with 
me  banta  * e and  Mier  expedition  and  who  was  adopted  by  Santa 
Anna,  was  a nephew  of  Senator  Isaac  Hill. 

390.  JAMES  KEMP  HOLLAND,  Senator  from  Panola  Coun- 
ty,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  son  of  Hon.  Spear- 
man Holland,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Texas  from  Holly 
prrngs,  Miss.,  in  an  early  day.  In  another  part  of  this  magazine 

are  Phishing  extracts  from  the  written  memoirs  of  Col. 

, ?met,  Holland,  found  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter, 

Mrs.  K George  Myers,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  not  long  ago,  bv  the  edi- 
tors. Col.  Holland  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage  at  this  time, 

"a  • J3' revi°usly  served  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  his  declining  Years 
resided  in  the  City  of  Austin  with  his  family.  Col.  Holland  was 
iso?  ^22,  m Maury  County,  Tennessee,  died  May  27, 

. a*  rehuacana,  Texas,  as  a result  of  an  accident.  He  is  buried 
at  Navasota. 
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oqi  w G.  W.  JOWERS,  from  Anderson  County,  had  served 
in  the' Fourth  Senate.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  m 1812, 
moved  from  there  to  Mississippi  and  came  to  Texas  in  1839,  lo- 
cating at  Palestine.  He  was  a physician,  being  generally  known 
as  Dr.  Jowers. 

392  CHARLES  G.  KEENAN,  Senator  from  Huntsville,  Walk- 
er County,  was  a native  of  Tennessee  where  he  was  born  in  1813. 
This  Senator  was  also  a physician,  served  in  the  Legislature  a 
number  of  times  and  had  been  elected  and  served  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  the  Third  Legislature.  Dr.  Keenan  was  well  and 
favorably  known  over  the  State  and  among  its  leading  men. 

393  CLAIBORNE  KYLE,  the  Senator  from  Hays  County, 
was  a farmer,  who  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1800  and  came  to 
Texas  in  1845.  The  town  of  Kyle  in  Hays  County  is  named  for 
him,  and  it  has  always  been  the  home  of  the  Kyle  family,  located 
some  twenty  miles  South  of  the  State  Capitol  Ferge  Kyle  a 
son  of  Senator  Kyle  was  atterwards  a member  of  the  Texas  Legis 
lature,  representing  a later  generation  of  the  family.  At  the  t 
the  Fifth  Legislature  met,  however,  the  home  of  Senator  Kyle 
was  at  San  Marcos,  the  county  seat  of  Hays  County. 

394.  ELISHA  E.  LOTT,  the  Senator  from  Smith  County  came 
from  Mississippi  to  Texas  in  1841.  He  was  born  m 1819 ' and  was 
a farmer  by  occupation.  He  also,  had  previously  served  in  the 
Legislature. 

395  WILLIAM  H.  MARTIN,  Senator  from  Henderson  County 
lived  at  Athens  and  had  only  been  a resident  of  the  State  for ^three 
years,  having  been  born  in  Georgia,  from  where  he  had  moved  to 
Alabama.  He  was  born  in  1823  and  was  by  profession  a lawyer. 

396  CORNELIUS  Me  AN  ALLY,  Senator  from  Harris  County 
was  bom  in  1809  in  Kentucky.  He  was  a physician  and  came  to 
Texas  from  Tennessee  in  1838.  He  had  not  previously  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature. 

397  JAMES  W.  McDADE,  Senator  from  Washington  County 
was  born  in  1820  in  Alabama  and  came  to  Texas  when  19  years 
of  age,  establishing  himself  as  a farmer  in  the  p , r ^ 
munity  in  Washington  County.  He  had  been  a member  of 
Senate  in  the  Fourth  Legislature. 

398  ELLIOTT  M.  MILLICAN  was  the  Senator  from  Brazos 
County.  The  town  of  Millican  was  afterwards  named  for  him. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  1821  from  Arkansas,  but  was  bom  m South 
Carolina  in  1BGS.  He  was  a iarrner. 

399  SIMPSON  C.  NEWMAN  was  the  Senator  from  Upshur 
County.  Senator  Newman  was  one  of  the  older  members,  ha^ng 
been  bom  in  1798  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  moved  from 
there  to  Alabama  and  from  thence  to  Texas  in  1849,  having  o.  y 
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been  in  the  State  four  years  when  the  Fifth  Legislature  conven- 
ed. He  was  also  a farmer  and  his  home  was  at  the  town  or  post- 
office  of  Coffeeville,  in  Upshur  County. 

400.  ISAIAH  ADDISON  PASCHAL  was  forty-four  years  of 
age,  having  been  bom  in  Georgia  in  1809.  He  was  an  Attorney 
and  resided  for  a while  in  Louisiana  before  removing  to  Texas  in 
1845.  He  was  a brother  of  George  W.  Paschal  and  Franklin  Pas- 
chal, the  latter  being  a Texas  veteran  of  1832.  He  (Senator  I.  A. 
Paschal)  married  Mary  C.  Richardson  of  Virginia  and  settled  in 
San  Antonio  during  the  late  Spring  of  1846,  some  seven  years 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Bexar  district 
for  this  session. 

401.  HENRY  C.  PEDIGO,  lived  at  Woodville,  Tyler  County 
and  was  the  Senator  from  that  district.  He  was  an  attorney  who 
had  been  born  and  raised  in  Virginia  and  who  came  to  Texas  and 
settled  in  Tyler  County  in  1847,  just  six  years  before  the  Fifth 
Legislature  found  him  a member  of  the  Senate. 

402.  MILTON  M.  POTTER  was  the  Senator  from  Galveston. 
Senator  Potter  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1819  and  came  to  Texas 
in  1840  from  New  York,  where  he  had  lived  for  a time  and  prac- 
ticed law.  He  took  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  adopted  State 
and  his  picture,  enlarged,  is  now  hanging  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
in  the  capitol  at  Austin,  with  an  appropriate  recounting  of  his 
services  to  the  State. 

403.  EDWIN  B.  SCARBOROUGH,  the  Senator  from  Came- 
ron County,  was  bom  in  1822  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  was  a 
printer  by  trade,  who  lived  at  Brownsville.  He  came  to  Texas, 
however,  in  1846  from  Florida,  where  he  lived  for  some  time. 

404.  WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT,  the  Senator  from  Harrison,  had 
served  in  the  Legislature  before  this.  He  was  a farmer  who  had 
migrated  to  Texas  from  his  native  State  of  Mississippi  in  1841.  His 
home,  of  course,  was  at  Marshall. 

405.  HENRY  W.  SUBLETT,  Senator  from  Travis  County,  was 
a native  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  in  1816.  When  he  was 
a young  man  in  1837  he  lived  in  San  Augustine,  the  son  of  P.  A. 
Sublet!.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became 
district  attorney  of  the  sixth  judicial  district.  He  had  been  prac- 
ticing law  in  Austin  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Fifth  Senate. 
He  was  a native  of  Kentucky. 

406.  A.  SUPER VEILE,  Senator  from  Bexar.  He  was  a French- 
man, bom  in  France  in  1809,  who  carne  to  America  and  settled  in 

San  Antonio  in  1843. 

407.  M.  D.  K.  TAYLOR,  Senator  from  Cass  County,  was  a 
physician  and  generally  called  Dr.  Taylor.  He  was  a very  popu- 
lar member  of  the  Legislature,  having  served  several  times  in 
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both  chambers.  He  became  Speaker  of  the  Eighth  Legislature 
after  this,  when  serving  in  the  lower  House.  Dr.  Taylor  was  a 
native  of  Georgia,  where  he  was  born  in  1818,  coming  first  to 
Alabama  and  then  to  Texas  in  1847. 

408.  JEFFERSON  WEATHERFORD,  the  Senator  from  Dallas 
County,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1810,  and  came  to  Texas  and 
settled  in  Dallas  County  from  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  year 
1846.  At  this  time  he  lived  at  what  was  called  Pleasant  Run,  in 
Dallas  County.  He  was  a farmer.  A complete  account  of  Senator 
Weatherford  and  his  family  is  contained  in  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  of  this 
magazine,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

409.  MADISON  G.  WHITTAKER,  the  Senator  from  Nacog- 
doches, was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee,  April  4,  1811, 
arrived  in  Texas  January  9,  1835.  November  28,  1835  he  was  ap- 
pointed a second  lieutenant  of  infantry  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  then  in  session,  and  marched  irom 
Nacogdoches  to  Bexar  under  General  Thomas  J . Rusk.  He  enlisted 
after  that  for  duty  more  than  once  and  in  1839  served  under 
General  K.  H.  Douglas  in  the  campaign  against  the  Indians.  He 
married,  August  25,  1841.  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Fitts,  of  Nacogdoches. 
He  was  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  Edgar  Whittaker,  at  Nacogdoches,  January  23,  1893.  He  is 
buried  at  the  old  North  Church,  five  miles  North  of  Nocogdoches. 
B.  F.  Whittaker,  born  1805,  and  S.  W.  Whittaker,  bom  1807,  broth- 
ers, are  also  buried  in  the  same  graveyard,  all  graves  being  marked. 
The  Whittakers  came  originally  from  North  Carolina. 

r4f6TN JOHN S ON  WREN,  member  of  the  Senate  at  this  ses- 
sion, from  Hopkins  County,  had  been  a member  of  the  House 
during  the  two  preceding  Legislatures.  He  was  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  bom  in  1805,  but  had  come  to  Texas  in  18^0  from 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  Black  Jack 
Grove,  now  known  as  Cumby,  in  Hopkins  County. 

411.  JAMES  T.  LYTTLE,  of  Calhoun  County,  was  a lawyer 
and  a native  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  bom  in  1823.  He 
came  to  Texas  from  Kentucky  in  1841  and  was  serving  for  ne 
first  time  as  a member  of  the  Legislature.  He  lived  at  Lavaca  in 
Calhoun  County. 
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486.  DARWIN  M.  STAPP,  Victoria  County. 

487.  WILLIAM  B.  STOUT,  Red  River  County. 

488.  MARK  STROUD,  Rusk  County. 

489.  R.  J.  SWEARINGEN,  Washington  County. 

490.  C.  W.  TAIT,  Colorado  County. 

491.  ROBERT  H.  TAYLOR,  Fannin  County. 

492.  HENRY  THORP.  Matagorda  County. 

493.  JAMES  THROCKMORTON,  Collin  County. 

494.  CHARLES  E.  TRAVIS,  Hays  County. 

495.  WASHINGTON  B.  TURNER,  Rusk  County. 

496.  AMASA  TURNER,  Lavaca  County. 

497.  EDWARD  H.  VONTRESS,  Williamson  County. 

498.  W.  C.  WALKER,  Hunt  County.  \ 

499.  HIRAM  B.  WALKER,  Fort  Bend  County. 

500.  FRANCIS  M.  WHITE,  Jackson  County. 

501.  G.  W.  WHITMORE,  Harrison  County. 

502.  L.  J.  WILSON,  Tarrant  County. 

503.  A.  P.  'WILEY,  Walker  County. 

504.  A.  J.  WITT,  Dallas  County. 

505.  J.  M.  WOOD,  Cass  County. 

506.  ISAAC  F.  WOOD,  Leon  County. 

507.  R.  A.  WOOTEN,  Cherokee  County. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— OFFICERS 

412.  BEN  F.  HILL,  Chief  Clerk.  Was  Chief  Clerk  c 
Fourth  House.  See  Note  304,  page  314,  September  issue. 

413.  W.  L.  CHALMERS,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk,  was 
ably  a relative  of  John  G.  Chalmers,  former  Secretary  of 
of  the  Republic  under  Sam  Houston. 
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414.  JAMES  L.  ROBERTS,  Assistant,  no  data.  M.  F.  Rob- 
erts had  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  and  Elisha  Rob- 
erts was  prominent  in  East  Texas.  He  may  have  been  related  to 
one  or  both  of  them. 

415.  J.  C.  HARRISON,  Engrossing  Clerk.  The  Harrison 
family  was  prominently  identified  with  the  State,  several  fam- 
ilies of  them.  Some  served  prior  hereto  in  the  Congress,  etc. 

416.  H.  H.  HAYNE,  Enrolling  Clerk.  He  was  probably  a broth- 
er of  “Parson”  Hayne,  who  brought  his  family  from  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  to  the  vicinity  of  Austin  about  this  time,  or  a little  earlier. 

417.  A.  B.  BURLESON,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Member  of  the 
family  of  General  A.  S.  Burleson. 

418.  L.  PENNINGTON,  Doorkeeper.  This  may  have  been 
“S”  instead  of  “L”.  S.  Pennnigton  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1836  and  Sydney  O.  Pennington  was  a member  of  the 
House  of  the  First  Congress  in  1837. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES— MEMBERS 

419.  J.  D.  G.  ADRIAN,  member  from  Smith  County,  was  bom 
in  Georgia  in  1818,  moved  first  to  Alabama,  then  came  to  Texas 
in  1846  and  settled  at  Harrisburg,  a community  in  Smith  County, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  Adrian’s  family  still  take 
an  interest  in  politics  and  some  of  them  have  been  connected  with 
the  Legislative  departments  in  recent  years,  at  Austin. 

420.  JOHN  B.  BANKS,  from  Travis  County,  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1818.  His  folks  moved  to  Missouri 
from  where  they  came  to  Texas  in  1837,  when  he  was  19  years 
of  age.  They  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Webberville,  South 
of  Austin,  in  Travis  County.  He  was  a farmer. 

421.  JOHN  R.  BAYLOR,  was  a member  of  the  Baylor  family 
of  Virginia,  but  his  parents  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1825.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1840  and  settled  at  the  little 
town  of  Fayetteville,  in  Fayette  County.  He  was  a farmer. 

422.  HAMILTON  P.  BEE,  from  Webb  County,  was  born  in 
South  Carolina.  See  page  315,  September  number  of  this  magazine. 


423.  A.  J.  BELL,  from  Austin  County,  was  bom  in  Tennessee 
in  1818  and  came  to  Texas  in  1834.  He  was  a farmer  and  lived  at 

the  town  of  Industry  in  Austin  County. 


424.  ALEXANDER  BERRY,  the  representative  from  Collin 
County,  during  this  session,  was  a Virginian,  born  in  1813. 
was  a lawyer  and  practiced  his  profession  at  McKinney,  where 
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he  located  in  1847.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Virginia  family,  whose 
ancestors  settled  in  the  Rappahannock  section  of  that  State  in  the 
17th  Century. 

425  JESSE  BILLINGSLEY  was  from  Bastrop  County.  He 
was  Captain  of  Company  “C”  First  Regiment  of  Volunteers  m 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Captain  Billingsley  was  bom  m Ten- 
nessee in  1810  and  came  to  Texas  from  that  State  in  1835.  He  was 
a farmer  and  lived  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  Bastrop  County,  at  the 
time  he  was  serving  in  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  was 
not  his  first  experience  as  a Legislator. 

A26  ALLEN  BIRDWELL,  from  Rusk  County,  was  a farmer 
and  lived  at  the  town  of  Mount  Enterprise.  He  was  fifty  years 
old,  having  been  bom  in  Alabama,  from  which  State  he  came  to 
Texas  in  1841. 

427.  DANIEL  A.  BOON,  was  from  Madisonville.  Although 
the  final  “e”  was  omitted  from  his  name,  like  his  famous  name- 
sake, he  had  lived  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  bom  m lbUS. 
From  North  Carolina  he  had  migrated  to  Mississippi,  coming  trom 
there  to  Texas  in  1838. 


428.  WILLIAM  H.  BOURLAND  was  the  representative  from 
Grayson  County,  and  at  this  time  resided  in  Sherman.  He  was 
a famous  Indian  fighter  and  had  served  with  General  Tarrant  in 
his  campaigns.  He  had  also  served  prior  to  this  time  in  the  legis- 
lature from  his  section  of  the  State. 

—"429.  B.  W.  BROWN,  from  Nacogdoches  County,  was  a native 
of  Alabama,  where  he  was  born  in  1816,  coming  to  Texas  in  1838 
from  that  State.  He  was  a school  teacher  and  lived  at  Meirose 
in  Nocogdoches  County,  at  this  time. 

430.  JOHN  R.  BURK,  of  Newton  County,  was  fifty-seven  years 
of  age,  having  been  bom  in  Virginia  in  1796,  from  where  his  fam- 
ily went  to  Tennessee,  thence  to  Texas  in  1845.  He  was  a farmer 
and  lived  at  the  town  of  Burkville,  named  for  him  and  his  family. 

431.  GEORGE  E.  BARNEY,  of  McLennan  County,  lived  at 
Waco.  He  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1814  and  came  to  Texas  from 
Arkansas  in  1847.  By  trade  he  was  a mechanic. 

432.  R.  CALVERT,  of  Robertson  County  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  a native  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was  bom  in  1803,  moved  first 
to  Arkansas  and  then  to  the  town  of  Wheelock  in  Robertson 
County,  where  he  was  a farmer.  The  town  of  Calvert  probably 
was  named  for  his  family. 

433.  B.  B.  CANNON,  from  Cherokee  County,  was  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee in  1801.  He  settled  in  East  Texas  and  in  Cherokee  County 
in  1847.  See  note  No.  316,  page  316,  September  issue  of  this  maga- 
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zine.  He  had  been  a member  of  the  Fourth  Legislature.  He  was 
a farmer  and  lived  at  the  town  of  Rusk. 

434:  NAPOLEON  B.  CHARLTON,  of  Tyler  County,  was  a 
f aimer  who  lived  at  Woodville,  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1814,  and 
who  had  come  to  Texas  in  1838  from  Mississippi,  whither  his 
parents  had  emigrated  from  Tennessee.  He  had  been  a member 
of  the  Fourth  House  of  Representatives. 

435.  E.  G.  COLLIER,  from  Montgomery  County,  was  bom 
in  Virginia,  probably  Brunswick  County,  in  1803,  had  moved  from 
there  to  Alabama,  and  thence  to  Texas  in  1846,  settling  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Virginia  family  that  had 
been  prominently  connected  with  the  American  revolution. 

436.  HORACE  CONE,  of  Brazoria  County,  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  in  1810  and  came  to  Texas  in  1851  from  the  State 
of  Alabama.  He  was  a lawyer  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  or  some  of  the  other 
States,  which  accounts  for  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  lived  at 
Columbia. 

437.  JOHN  C.  CRAWFORD,  of  Bexar  County,  was  a Ken- 
tuckian, bom  in  1827  in  that  State.  He  came  to  Texas  and  set- 
tled at  San  Antonio  in  1846.  He  was  a farmer. 

438.  GEORGE  W.  CRAWFORD,  of  Washington  County,  was 
born  in  Mississippi  in  1822  and  came  to  Texas  from  that  State  in 
1839  and  settled  at  Old  Washington.  He  also  was  a farmer. 

439.  JOSIAH  H.  CROSBY,  of  El  Paso,  belonged  to  the  Crosby 
family  of  S.  C.,  in  which  State  he  was  born  in  1828,  coming  with 
his  parents  to  Texas  when  only  ten  years  old,  from  Alabama, 
where  they  had  moved  before  emigrating  further  west.  He  was 
a lawyer  and  lived  at  McCoffinsville,  in  El  Paso  County. 

440.  WILLIAM  F.  DANIEL,  of  Freestone  County,  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1811  and  came  to  Texas  in  1851,  locating  at 
Fairfield  in  Freestone  County  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming. 

441.  STEPHEN  H.  DARDEN  was  a native  of  Mississippi  where 
he  ■was  bom  in  1817.  He  was  called  a planter  and  resided  near 
Gonzales,  where  he  settled  in  1846.  Captain  Darden  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  part  he  took  in  the  early  defense  and  settle- 
ment of  that  section  of  the  State.  He  was  related  to  the  Heards 
and  Menefees. 

442.  M.  A.  DOOLEY,  of  Comal  County,  was  one  of  the  old 
members  of  the  House  from  New  Braunfels,  whither  he  had  emi- 
grated in  1835.  Judge  Dooley  was  a lawyer  of  note  and  was  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  55  years  of  age  at 
this  time  and  was  bom  in  1798. 
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443  H.  P.  C.  DULANEY,  of  Panola  County,  was  a lawyer, 
bom  in  Alabama  in  1828  and  settled  at  Carthage  in  1850. 

444  ‘ BENJAMIN  E.  EDWARDS  was  from  Bexar  County  and 
was  bom  in  1824  in  Kentucky.  He  belonged  to  the  same  family 
as  Hayden  H.  Edwards,  of  Nacogdoches  fame,  but  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  his  own  desires  in  coming  to  Texas.  He  reach- 
ed San  Antonio  in  1845,  and  married  Susan  Mudge  in  18o2;  arter 
his  death  his  widow,  Susan,  married  Stephen  Watts  Kearney. 
Ben  Edwards  was  a lawyer. 

445.  J.  W.  FERRIS,  of  Cass  County,  was  a native  of  New 
York  and  came  to  Texas  from  Kentucky  in  1847.  He  was  bora  in 
1823  and  was  a lawyer  at  Jefferson,  Texas. 

446  WILLIAM  FIELDS,  of  Liberty  County,  was  a printer, 
born  in  1809  in  North  Carolina;  came  to  Tennessee  and  then  to 
Texas  in  1837.  Lived  at  Anahuac. 


447.  BENJAMIN  C.  FRANKLIN,  of  Galveston  County,  was 
another  lawyer.  Franklin  County  was  named  for  Judge  Frank- 
lin. He  was  bom  in  Georgia,  April  25,  1805,  attended  Franklin 
College,  at  Athens,  Ga.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  moved  to 
Macon  to  practice.  Came  to  Texas  in  1835.  Was  District  Judge 
and  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas.  He  married  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  Miss  Eliza  Carter  Brantley,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Brantley  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  died  December  2o,  1873  and 
is  buried  at  Galveston.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  a relative  ot 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  related  to  the  Bache  family  in 
Galveston. 


448.  JOHN  H.  FOWLER,  of  Lamar  County,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky  in  1797  and  was  56  years  of  age  when  the  Fifth  Legislature 
convened.  He  is  said  to  have  come  to  Texas  in  1816.  Was  a 
farmer  and  lived  at  Paris,  Texas. 

449.  ROBERT  K.  GASTON,  of  Anderson  County,  was  bora 
in  Tennessee  in  1812,  came  to  Texas  in  1849  from  Mississippi,  was 
a farmer  and  resided  at  “Plentitude”  in  Anderson  County.  His 
descendants  still  reside  in  North  Texas  and  around  Ddllas. 


450.  M.  J.  HALL,  of  Harrison  County,  was  a lawyer  from 
Marshall.  Bora  in  Tennessee  in  1819  and  came  to  Texas  m 
1842. 

451.  WILLIAM  H.  HART,  of  Upshur  County,  was  bora  in 
North  Carolina  in  1816,  came  to  Texas  in  1839,  was  a farmer  and 
lived  at  Gilmer,  Texas. 


452.  WILLIAM  A.  HICKS,  of  Cherokee  County,  mer- 

chant at  the  town  of  Rusk.  He  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1 799  and 
was  now  54  years  of  age.  Before  coming  to  Texas  his  lami  y 
had  resided  for  a time  in  Louisiana.  He  was  related  by  marriage 
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or  otherwise  to  Judge  Joseph  L.  Hogg,  father  of  Governor  Stephen 
F.  Hogg.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Hon.  Marshall  Hicks,  who  re- 
cently died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a leading  member  of  the  bar 
of  the  State. 

453.  HARDY  HOLMAN,  of  Smith  County,  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina  in  1804,  moved  first  to  Missouri  and  then  came  to  Texas 
in  1848.  He  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  Tyler. 

454.  BIRD  HOLLAND,  of  Jefferson  County,  was  a brother 
of  Hon.  Spearman  Holland,  and  an  uncle  of  Col.  James  Kemp 
Holland,  whose  memoirs  are  being  published  in  this  magazine.  He 
was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1815  and  came  to  Texas  in  1838.  He 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  the  town  of 
Sour  Lake  in  Jefferson  County. 

455.  EDWARD  R.  HORD,  of  Starr  County,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1826,  and  came  to  Texas  from  Mississippi  twenty  years 
later.  He  was  a lawyer  at  Rio  Grande  City. 

456.  MEMUCAN  HUNT,  of  Galveston,  was  bom  in  Granville 
County  N.  C.  in  1807,  the  son  of  William  Hunt,  who  was  the  son 
of  Memucan  Hunt,  the  elder.  Mr.  Hunt,  under  the  Republic  of 
Texas  was  the  envoy  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  to  the 
United  States.  He  filled  various  posts  in  the  government  after 
coming  to  Texas  in  1836  from  Mississippi,  where  for  a time  he 
lived.  He  owned  a plantation  near  Galveston.  His  wife  was  a 
Howard,  related  to  the  distinguished  Howard  family  of  Granville 
County,  N.  C.  The  records  show  that  several  members  of  the 
Hunt  family  likewise  married  into  the  Howards. 

457.  R.  H.  KINGSBURY,  of  Cameron  County,  was  a mer- 
chant at  Brownsville,  Texas.  He  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1816,  but 
came  to  Texas  in  1846  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

458.  ANDREW  J.  LAIRD,  of  Rusk  County,  was  bom  in  1802 
in  North  Carolina,  moved  to  Tennessee  and  came  to  Texas  in 
1849.  He  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  New  Danville,  Rusk  County. 

459.  BUR  WELL  J.  LEWIS,  was  bom  in  1826  in  Texas,  and 
was  the  representative  in  the  House  this  session  from  San  Augus- 
tine County.  He  was  a lawyer. 

460.  M.  LOVING,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1797,  moved  from  his 
native  state  to  Alabama  and  then  came  to  Daingeriield,  lituj 
County,  Texas  and  settled  in  1847.  He  was  a farmer. 

461.  JACOB  LYDAY,  of  Lamar  County,  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina  in  1805,  moved  first  to  Tennessee  and  then  in  lS3o  to 
Texas,  finally  settling  at  Paris,  Texas,  where  he  followed  t e 
avocation  of  farming. 
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462.  JOHN  B.  MALLARD,  of  Anderson  County,  was  bom 
in  Tennessee  in  1820,  moved  first  to  Mississippi,  studied  law  and 
came  to  Texas  and  located  at  Palestine,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession. 

463.  J.  MARSHALL,  from  Harrison  County,  was  bom  in 
Virginia  in  1819,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Marshall  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Harrison  County.  He 
had  only  been  in  Texas  one  year  when  the  Legislature  convened. 

464.  SAMUEL  A.  MAVERICK,  of  Bexar  County,  was  bom 
in  1802  in  So.  Carolina.  He  was  in  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  and 
a Texas  veteran.  Before  coming  to  Texas  he  had  lived  for  a short 
time  in  Alabama.  He  arrived  in  Texas  in  1835.  He  was  a lawyer 
and  was  elected  a member  of  the  convention  which  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  Mexico.  He  was  a prisoner 
in  Mexico  with  those  captured  by  the  raid  of  General  Woll  on  San 
Antonio  in  1843,  but  was  released  in  time  to  return  home  and 
serve  the  people  of  his  district  in  a Legislative  capacity  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  in  his  absence.  His  grandson,  Maury  Mav- 
erick, is  now  (1936)  a member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  Bexar  district. 

465.  DAVID  MUCKLEROY,  of  Nacogdoches,  was  born  in 
1808  in  Tennessee.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1837  and  settled  at 
Nacogdoches.  He  was  a farmer. 


466.  HENRY  E.  McCULLOCH  was  bom  in  1816  in  Murfrees- 
boro Tennessee.  He  was  a brother  of  Benjamin  McCulloch,  the 
famous  Indian  fighter  and  Confederate  General  who  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.  He,  himself,  was  a ranger  cap- 
tain and  an  Indian  fighter  of  note.  The  McCullochs  came  to  Texas 
in  1837  and  Henry  E.  lived  at  Seguin,  in  Guadalupe  County,  which 
district  he  represented  at  this  time,  in  the  House. 

467.  WILLIAM  MENEFEE,  of  Fayette  County,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  members  of  the  House  at  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  space  here  will  not  permit  a resume  of  his  various 
activities  in  Texas  historical  events.  He  was  bom  m Knoxville, 
Tennessee  in  1796,  the  son,  no  doubt,  of  John  Menefee,  who  was 
a member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  who  had  at  one 
time  been  speaker  of  the  Franklin  Legislature.  Before  coming  to 
Texas,  it  is  believed  that  William  Menefee  migrated  for  a short 
time  to  Alabama,  from  whence  he  came  to  Texas  in  1830.  He  had 
served  in  the  Legislature  and  also  in  the  Congress  of  the  Re- 
public, prior  to  this  time.  Jdhtt  Menefee  whose  ‘‘Journal  is  pub- 
lished elsewhere  herein,  was  a nephew  of  William  Menefee.  More 


about  him  later. 

468  A G.  MELTON,  of  Hopkins  County,  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  born  in  1797,  later  moved  to  Mississippi  and  came 
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to  Texas  in  1832.  He  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  Tarrant  in  Hop- 
kins County. 

469.  WILLIAM  MELTON,  of  Navarro  County,  was  born  in 
Georgia  in  1798,  moved  first  to  Mississippi  and  then  to  Texas  in 
1851.  He  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  Dresden. 

470.  W.  READ  MOORE,  of  Polk  County,  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1819  and  arrived  in  Texas  in  1846  from  Alabama.  He 
practiced  law  at  Livingston. 

471.  WILLIAM  MOORE,  of  Wood  County,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1801.  Came  to  Texas  in  1841  from  Alabama.  He  was 
a farmer  and  lived  at  Quitman,  Texas. 

472.  BENJAMIN  F.  NEAL,  of  Nueces  County,  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  born  in  1818.  He  first  moved  to  Arkansas  and  then  came 
to  Texas  in  1839.  He  -was  an  attorney  and  in  1853  was  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Corpus  Christi. 

- 473.  EDWARD  A.  PALMER,  of  Harris  County,  was  another 

Virginia  native,  bom  in  1824.  He  came  direct  from  Virginia  to 
Texas  in  1845  and  was  practicing  law  in  Houston  when  elected  to 
the  Legislature. 

474.  S.  G.  PARSONS  of  Kaufman  County,  was  born  in  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  in  1800  and  came  to  Texas  and  settled  at 
Warsaw  Prairie  where  he  was  a farmer  in  1845. 

475.  EMORY  RAINS,  of  Shelby  County,  was  a native  of 
Tennessee,  born  in  1800  and  who  came  to  Texas,  it  is  said,  as 
early  as  1816.  In  1853  he  was  a farmer  and  lived  at  the  town  of 
Shelbyville,  in  Shelby  County.  He  had  served  in  the  Legislature 
several  times  before. 

476.  CYRUS  H.  RANDOLPH  was  a native  of  Illinois,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1817.  He  moved  first  to  Alabama  and  then  to 
Texas,  arriving  here  in  1838.  He  was  a lawyer  at  Crockett  and 
represented  Houston  County  in  the  House. 

477.  JAMES  REILY,  of  Harris  County,  was  a native  of  Ohio, 
bom  in  1811.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Charge  de  Affairs  from 
the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a life  long 
friend  of  General  Sam  Houston,  had  been  for  a time  in  Mississippi 
and  practiced  law  in  Houston. 

^478.  M.  F.  ROBERTS,  of  Shelby  County,  was  bom  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee  in  1803  and  was  fifty  years  of  age  while  a 
member  g£  this  session.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1S35,  was  a farmer 

and  lived  at  Bueno  Vista. 

479.  T.  H.  M.  ROGERS,  of  Grimes  County,  was  a farmer 
who  lived  at  Anderson.  He  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1816  ana 
came  to  Texas  in  1843. 
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480  HARDIN  R.  RUNNELS,  of  Bowie  County,  afterwards 
defeated  General  Sam  Houston  for  Governor,  but  later  was  m turn 
defeated  by  Houston.  He  was  bom  in  Mississippi  in  1820  and 
came  to  Texas  in  1842.  At  this  time  he  was  a farmer  and  lived 
at  Boston,  Texas.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  at  this  session. 

481  JOSEPH  C.  RUSHING,  of  Cherokee  County,  was  another 
native  of  Tennessee,  bom  in  1823.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1847  and 
practiced  law  at  Rusk. 

482  GUSTAVUS  SCHLEICHER,  of  Bexar  County,  was  bom 
in  Germany  hi  1824.  Came  to  Texas  and  located  at  San  Antonio 
in  1847,  where  he  was  an  engineer.  One  of  the  Schleichers  serv- 
ed in  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in  1907-9. 

483.  JAMES  SHAW,  of  Burleson  County,  lived  at  Lexington 
now  in  Lee  County  and  was  a farmer,  born  in  Ohio  in  1808.  He 
served  in  the  Second  Legislature  as  a member  of  tne  House  and 
during  his  lifetime  held  several  important  positions  of  trust  and 

honor. 

484.  JAMES  W.  SIMS,  of  Red  River  County,  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1805,  moved  from  there  to  Arkansas  and  came  to 
Texas  in  1837.  He  resided  at  Clarksville  and  was  a farmer. 

485.  J.  H.  SPEIGHTS,  of  Sabine  County,  was  born  in  Georgia 
in  1821,  moved  first  to  Louisiana,  then  to  Texas  m 1843.  He  lived 
at  the  time  in  Milam,  Sabine  County. 

486.  DARWIN  M.  STAPP,  of  Victoria  County,  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1815.  He  had  served  in  the  Fourth  Legislature  and 
was  a farmer.  See  September  magazine. 

487.  WILLIAM  B.  STOUT  of  Red  River  County  was  born  in 
1807  in  Illinois,  went  to  Mexico  and  then  came  back  to  Texas 
and  settled  about  1831.  He  was  an  Indian  fighter  and  had  sei  ved 
the  people  of  Red  River  district  in  many  capacities  prior  to  this 
time.  He  was  a farmer. 

488.  MARK  STROUD,  of  Rusk  County,  was  bom  in  Alabama 
in  1811  and  came  to  Texas  in  1839  and  settled  at  Henderson, 
Rusk  County,  where  he  was  a farmer. 

489  R J SWEARINGEN,  of  Washington  County,  was  a phy- 
sician, bom  in  1808  in  South  Carolina,  from  where  he i moved  to 
Mississippi,  coming  to  Texas  in  1848,  locating  at  Chapel  Hil  , 
where  he  practiced  medicine. 

4°0  C W.  TAIT,  of  Colorado  County,  was  bom  in  the  State 
of  Georgia’  in  1815.  He  moved  from  Georgia  in  1815.  He  moved 
from  Georgia  to  Alabama,  coming  finally  to  T^xas  m 1844, 
a farmer  who  lived  near  the  town  of  Columbus. 


He  was 


491, 


ROBERT  H.  TAYLOR,  of  Fannin  County,  was  a na- 
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tive  of  S.  C.  born  in  1825.  He  first  crossed  over  into  Georgia 
and  studied  law  and  came  to  Texas  and  located  at  Bonham,  Texas. 

492.  HENRY  THORP,  of  Matagorda  County,  was  bom  in 
Virginia  in  1828,  moved  to  Alabama  and  came  to  Texas  in  1847. 
He,  also,  was  a lawyer. 

493.  JAMES  THROCKMORTON,  of  Collin  County,  was  bom 
in  Sparta,  White  County,  Tennessee,  in  1825.  His  family  came 
first  to  Arkansas,  but  reached  Texas  in  1841  and  settled  at  Mc- 
Kinney. He  was  a physician,  who  afterwards  became  Governor 
of  Texas  and  a gallant  Confederate  soldier  and  officer.  He  was 
descended  from  the  distinguished  Throckmorton  family  of  Virginia. 

494.  CHARLES  E.  TRAVIS,  of  Hayes  County,  was  born  in 
1830  in  Alabama  and  came  to  Texas  when  19  years  of  age.  He 
was  only  23  years  of  age  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  He  was 
then  a farmer. 

495.  WASHINGTON  B.  TURNER,  of  Rusk  County,  was  a 
lawyer  at  Henderson,  born  in  1813  in  Tennessee.  He  had  been 
in  Texas  just  five  years  when  the  session  convened. 

496.  AMASA  TURNER,  of  Lavaca  County,  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  November  9,  1800.  In  1825  he  had  moved 
to  Mobile,  Ala.  There,  in  1829  he  married  Julia  Morse  of  Mass- 
achusetts. He  came  west  with  a party  of  friends  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health,  but  was  drawn  into  the  interest  of  the  Texas 
cause.  Landing  on  Galveston  Island  in  1833,  he  rode  horseback 
to  Mina  (Bastrop)  and  shortly  afterwards  joined  Captain  R.  M. 
Coleman’s  company  as  a Lieutenant.  Then  he  returned  to  New 
Orleans  and  brought  back  a company  of  some  one  hundred  men, 
then  raised  more  troops  after  his  return  to  Texas.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  company  which  reached  Gonzales  March  27th.  He 
was  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto.  In  1853  he  resided  at  Oakland,  Lavaca  County. 
He  died  July  21,  1877,  and  is  buried  in  the  Masonic  Cemetery 
at  Gonzales. 

497.  EDWARD  H.  VONTRESS,  of  Williamson  County,  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1827  and  came  to  Texas  in  1851.  He  was 
a lawyer. 

498.  W.  C.  WALKER,  of  Hunt  County,  was  bom  in  Alabama 
in  1822.  He  first  moved  to  Arkansas,  but  came  to  Greenville,  Hunt 
County,  in  1849.  He  was  a farmer. 

499.  HIRAM  B.  WALKER,  of  Fort  Bend  County,  was  bora 
in  Virginia  in  1826,  came  to  Texas  when  only  two  years  old  with 
his  parents,  became  a lawyer  and  practiced  at  Richmond,  Texas. 

500.  FRANCIS  M.  WHITE,  from  Jackson  County,  was  born 
in  1811  in  Pulaski,  Tennessee.  His  parents  moved  first  to  Alabama 
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and  came  to  Texas  in  1831.  He  was  State  Land  Commissioner  in 
1859.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  First  Legislature  of  Texas 
and  was  a farmer  at  Texana,  in  Jackson  County. 

501  G.  W.  WHITMORE,  of  Harrison  County,  was  bom  in 
Tennessee  in  1*824  and  came  to  Texas  in  1848.  He  was  a lawyer 
and  lived  at  Concord,  in  Harrison  County. 

502.  L.  J.  WILSON,  of  Tarrant  County.  Bom  in  Kentucky 
in  1814.  Moved  from  there  to  Missouri  and  came  to  Texas  in 
1843.  He  lived  at  Birdville,  Tarrant  County. 

503.  A.  P.  WILEY,  of  Walker  County,  was  a native  of  Georgia, 
where  he  was  bora  in  1823.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1846  and  was 
a lawyer  at  Huntsville. 

504.  A.  J.  WITT,  of  Dallas  County,  came  from  Illinois,  where 
he  was  bora  in  1815.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1841,  but  not  to  Dallas 
County,  that  early.  He  was  a farmer. 

505.  J.  M.  WOOD,  of  Cass  County,  was  bom  in  1805  in  South 
Carolina,  moved  first  to  Tennessee  then  to  Texas  in  1849.  He  was 
a farmer  at  Lindon. 

506.  ISAAC  F.  WOOD,  of  Leon  County,  lived  at  Centerville, 
was  born  in  1803  in  North  Carolina  and  came  to  Texas  from  In- 
diana in  1850. 

507.  R.  A.  WOOTEN,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1828, 
moved*  first  to  Georgia  and  then  to  Texas  in  1850.  He  was  a prac- 
ticing lawyer  at  Jacksonville  when  elected  to  the  Legislature. 


THE  HARPERS  OF  HARPER'S  FERRY. 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  people  were  taking  up  lands 
in  the  mountainous  regions  and  along  the  streams  of  the  country, 
people  not  only  drifted  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina  and  down 
into  Georgia,  but  sometimes,  the  other  way  round,  they  went  trom 
these  lower  sections  to  Virginia. 

In  CartmelTs  “Shenandoah  Pioneers  and  Their  Descendants 
there  is  an  account  of  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  then  a prominent  attorney 
of  Berryville,  Va.,  Frederick  County,  of  whom  he  says,  his  an- 
cestors were  of  the  pioneer  class  in  South  Carolina,  but  in  - ^ 
moved  from  South  Carolina  to  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia  ana 
settled.  They  remained  there  until  after  1800,  when  Judge  Moore  s 
father  and  his  whole  family  removed  to  the  Shenandoah  vaney 
and  settled  permanently.  Thus,  we  find  a prominent  South  Caro- 
lina family  among  the  early  residents  of  far  Northwest  Virginia. 
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Another  example:  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  came  of  a family 

that  originally  resided  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Va.,  removing 
there,  probably  from  New  Kent  County.  Most  of  the  Harper  fam- 
ily drifted  down  into  Granville  County  and  other  sections  of  North 
Carolina  and  a large  family  of  them,  that  of  John  Harper,  settled 
in  Pendelton  District,  South  Carolina.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  also 
moved  to  South  Carolina  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Congress  from  that  State,  but,  later  in  life  returned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harper’s  Ferry,  or  close  by  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  en- 
tered politics  again  and  became  a United  States  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. He  had  a distinguished  career. 

Jesse  Harper,  a son  of  John  Harper,  who  went  to  the  Pendle- 
ton District,  in  South  Carolina,  moved  to  Tennessee  and  settled 
in  Sumner  County,  near  the  “Hermitage,”  not  far  from  Nashville. 
Other  members  of  the  Harper  family  of  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia scattered  over  the  country,  some  of  them  going  West  as  far 
as  Texas,  where  they  all  became  outstanding  citizens.  One  of  them 
became  a prominent  Texas  jurist,  Judge  Alf  Harper,  of  Limestone 
County,  who  served  on  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of  Texas, 
lived  for  a time  in  Dallas  and  El  Paso,  after  his  retirement  and 
died  a few  years  since. 


STATE  SENATOR  HOGG  OF  GEORGIA. 


From  the  Georgia  Official  and  Statistical  Register,  edited  by  Miss 
Ruth  Blair,  of  Atlanta,  we  copy  the  following  account  of  the  fam- 
ily of  one  of  Georgia’s  State  Senators: 

H.  Willis  Hogg,  of  Ellaville,  Georgia,  is  a member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Georgia  from  the  13th  District.  He  was  born  in  18S4  in 
Buena  'Vista,  Marian  County,  Ga.,  the  son  of  James  H.  Hogg,  a 
Confederate  Soldier,  who  was  born  in  1842  in  Marian  County,  Ga.f 
and  whose  wife  was  Elizabeth  Phillips,  born  in  1848  in  Talbot 
County,  Georgia.  James  H.  Hogg,  was  the  son  of  James  Hogg  and 
his  wife  Racheal  Calhoun  Phillips,  both  of  Talbot  County,  Georgia, 
lalbot  County  is  in  West  Central  Georgia,  one  line  of  counties 
East  of  the  Alabama  line.” 

Joseph  L.  Hogg,  father  of  Governor  James  S.  Hogg,  was  a na- 
tive of  Greene,  Wilkes  or  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia.  These 
counties  are  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  Georgia,  but  the  distance 
across  state  is  not  very  far. 


There  are  a half  dozen  families  in  Dallas,  Texas,  who  claim 
escent  from  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  explorer  of  North  Caro- 
Uaa,  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
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Governor  Pendleton  Murrah  s 
Administration 


From  James  Kemp  Holland’s  Memoirs. 

j?  ist  i£e«„z  ss*  I 
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the  politics  of  the  State. 

At  that  particular  time  Houston  was  the  military  headquar- 
ters for  TexTs,  the  immortal  Gen.  “Bill”  Scurry  .being  the 
officer  in  command.  The  subject  of  politics  came  up  between  the 
writer  and°other  gentlemen  who  were  there 

who  ou°ht  to  be  elected  Governor  of  Texas  at  the  forthcoming 
election"  The  well  known  Thomas  Jefferson  Chambers  was  already 
to  the  field  and  realizing  that  he  might  be  elected  unless  some  one 
ran  against  him,  it  was  decided  to  round 
ticians  who  might  be  in  Houston,  and  hold  a little  cau 
ourselves  to  see  just  who  might  be  a goo  can  hold- 

agatost  Mr.  Chambers.  It  was  war  time,  of  course,  and  the  ho 
£ o?  a convention  was,  as  realized,  an  impractical  propos  horn 
The  writer  made  the  suggestion  of  the  caucus  and  the  others 
agreed  that  it  was  a good  plan  to  follow. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion,  as  made  the^meettog  was  held  that 
evening  at  5 o’clock  in  the  office  of  Judge  Peter  W.  Gray. 

At  this  caucus  or  meeting  the  following  well  known  Texans 
were  present: 

M.  M.  Potter,  of  Galveston. 

B.  F.  Stockdale,  of  Lavaca. 

John  T.  Mills  of  Harrison  County. 

Bob  Deen  of  Harrison  County. 

John  Williams,  of  Harrison  County. 

S.  H.  Morgan,  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  rom 
Bed  River  County. 

W.  J.  Kyle,  of  Oyster  Creek. 

John  H.  Herndon,  of  Wharton. 

Horace  Cone,  of  Harris  County. 

Jim  Henderson,  of  Harris  County. 

J.  K.  Holland,  of  Grimes  County  (the  writer) . 
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After  a free  discussion  of  the  object  of  the  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  nomination,  whereupon  Horace  Cone  put 
Hon.  M.  M.  Potter  (who  was  present)  of  Galveston,  in  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  and  the  writer  put  in  nomination  the  Hon.  Pen- 
dleton Murrah,  of  Harrison  County.  It  soon  developed  that  Mr. 
Potter  had  the  best  chance  among  those  present  and  if  action 
had  been  forced  at  this  time,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
selected.  I managed,  however,  by  a little  maneuvering,  to  get  an 
adjournment  of  the  caucus  until  the  following  afternoon  at  5 
o’clock. 

At  that  time  Mr.  E.  H.  Cushing  was  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Houston  Telegraph  and  Horace  Cone  was  his  assistant.  I had  had 
a private  caucus  with  Cushing,  whom  I knew  very  well,  previous 
to  going  into  the  caucus,  and  he  had  agreed  with  me  that  he 
would  back  up  the  nomination  of  Murrah,  if  I succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  indorsed.  With  this  understanding  he  took  his  stand 
at  Sessums  comer  to  await  word  of  the  result. 

Frank  Lubbock,  from  the  West,  was  then  Governor.  The 
old  sectional  feeling  that  had  so  long  existed  between  the  East 
and  the  West  was  still  present.  I had  heard  Potter  say  that  he 
would  not  oppose  a prominent  man  from  the  East  and  remember- 
ed it,  which  fact  he  had  also  communicated  to  Cushing. 

When  the  caucus  had  adjourned  and  I had  been  released,  I 
hastened  to  the  comer  where  Cushing  had  agreed  to  meet  me, 
and  handed  him  the  following  announcement: 

‘You  are  authorized  to  announce  Pendleton  Murrah  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor  at  the  ensuing  election,  by  authority.” 

Cushing  then  asked  me  if  that  had  been  the  result  of  the 
caucus,  to  which  I replied  “No,  but  it  is  by  authority.”  The  next 
morning  the  Telegraph  carried  the  announcement  and  the  result 
was  that  the  caucus  never  met. 

I agreed  with  Cushing  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  some  antago- 
nism between  the  Houston  Telegraph  and  the  Galveston  News  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  wait  and  draw  the  fire  from  the  News 
before  the  Telegraph  should  take  a stand. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  then  agreed  upon  and  the  writer 
framed  a letter  to  be  sent  to  Murrah  from  Navasota  by  private 
express  (there  being  no  adequate  telegraph  or  telephones  in 
those  days) . I left  for  home  at  once. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Murrah  threw  consternation  into  the 
political  camp.  The  News  took  a stand  in  favor  of  Pcndlct  n 
Mu rr ah’s  election  and  the  Telegraph  followed. 

The  next  morning  on  my  way  to  the  railway  station  I was  in- 
tercepted by  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Stockdale,  who  said  to  me  that  r.e 
would  like  to  be  placed  upon  the  Murrah  ticket  as  a Candida*. c 
for  Lieutenant  Governor.  I took  from  my  pocket  the  letter  I had 
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prepared  to  dispatch  to  Mr.  Murrah,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
depot  platform,  added  the  following  postscript  thereto. 

“P.  S.— Put  B.  F.  Stockdale’s  name  on  your  ticket  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.” 


As  soon  as  my  letter  reached  Col.  Murrah  at  his  home  in 
Marshall  he  handed  it  to  Col.  Loughery,  the  editor  of  the  Mar- 
shal Republican,  who  published  the  ticket  as  it  was  made  out  m 
the  letter  I had  written.  Both  Murrah  and  Stockdale  were  elect- 
ed. And  that  is  all  the  writer  had  to  do  with  it. 


Near  the  End  of  the  Struggle. 

Col.  Pendleton  Murrah,  Governor  of  Texas,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  North  and  tiie  South,  was  a brilliant  young  man  wio 
had  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  who  afterwards  chose 
law  and  politics  as  a profession.  After  he  had  been  elected  in 
due  form,  when  the  day  of  the  inauguration  rolled  around,  Texas 
was  far  from  prosperous.  The  cakes  made  by  the  ladies  and 
served  at  his  inaugural  dinner  were  made  of  com  meal. 

During  his  administration,  which  followed,  and  near  the  end  of 
the  struggle,  when  matters  became  shaky  in  both  the  civil  and 
military  department  of  the  government,  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  trans-Mississippi  section.  It  was  supposed,  common  y, 
that  as  a last  resort,  the  actual  warfare  would  be  transferred  to 
the  soil  of  Texas  and  a stand  would  be  made  m the  Lone  btar 
State.  In  preparation  of  this  “last  stand”  idea,  it  was  therefore 
considered  important  that  the  State  of  Texas  put  her  house  m 
order. 

To  this  end  a convocation  or  consultation  of  Governors 
West  of  the  Mississippi  was  called  to  meet  at  Marshall,  lexas,- 
together  with  the  leading  military  commanders,  to  compare  notes, 
exchange  ideas  and  make  a concerted  effort  towards  carrying  out 
the  most  feasable  plans  of  defense.  This  meeting  took  place  m 
April  or  May,  1865. 

The  following  well  known  gentlemen  attended  and  were  pre- 
sent  at  that  consultation: 


General  E.  Kirby  Smith. 

General  S.  B.  Buckner. 

Governor  Henry  W.  Allen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Thos.  W.  Reynolds,  Governor  of  Missouri. 
Governor  Fiannagan  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
jr^Hon.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Hon.  Felix  F.  Boatner,  Congressman  from  Arkansas. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Sexton,  Congressman  from  Texas. 

Col.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas. 
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Gov.  Pendleton  Murrah,  of  Texas,  was  not  present  in  Marshall 
at  this  consultation. 

Why  Governor  Murrah  absented  himself  from  that  important 
meeting  has  never  been  explained.  He  came  as  far  as  the  home 
of  the  writer,  apparently  bound  for  Marshall,  and  suggested  that 
if  he  did  attend  the  meeting  he  would  like  for  me  to  accompany 
him,  but  from  the  way  he  spoke  of  the  matter,  he  seemed  much 
in  doubt  about  what  course  to  pursue. 

I did  accompany  Gov.  Murrah  to  Hempstead  so  that  telegraphic 
communication  could  be  established  by  him  with  the  consultation, 
then  in  session.  These  communications  flew  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Hempstead  and  Marshall  during  the  day,  and  that  even- 
ing Governor  Murrah  returned  to  my  home  and  spent  the  night, 
leaving  early  the  next  morning  for  Austin,  the  capitol.  He  never 
gave  any  public  reason  for  his  non-attendance  at  this  meeting. 
My  theory  is  that  His  Excellency  may  have  conceived  some  false 
idea  of  his  position.  He  may  have  built  himself  up  on  a trans- 
Mississippi  generalissamo  idea,  feeling  that  he  represented  the 
largest  territory  of  any  other  Governor  and  that  by  virtue  thereof 
„ he  was  entitled  to  assume  the  leadership  in  any  future  conduct 
of  the  war.  But  a more  charitable  excuse  may  have  been  that 
he  was  not  physically  able  to  go;  that  he  had  consulted  the  writ- 
er, who  was  his  friend,  who  did  not  advise  him  to  go  under  the 
circumstances. 


Dr.  Richardson’s  Torpedo  Boat. 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi  had  fallen!  New  Orleans  had  been  taken 
by  the  Northern  forces;  and  a certain  half-completed  torpedo  boat, 
being  built  by  Dr.  William  Richardson,  a distinguished  old  Texan 
was  destroyed  by  the  yankees.  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  ha  i 
managed  to  make  his  escape  back  to  Texas  and  found  a hav  n 
with  the  writer  and  his  family  in  Grimes  county,  down  on  tr.e 
Brazos.  Dr.  William  Richardson  was  a surgeon  on  the  stall  of 
General  Houston  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

At  this  particular  period  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  then* 
were  a great  many,  in  fact  a goodly  number,  of  refugees  fr 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  had  fled  to  Texas  and  were  camp- 
ing up  and  down  the  Brazos  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  i •' 
plantation.  Many  of  them  were  Louisiana  planters  who  brouc’-* 
their  families  and  slaves  with  them.  They  were  practically  a.i 
intelligent,  wealthy  and  influential  hack  where  they  car re  f' 
and  were  sensatively  alive  tu  any  plan  or  scheme  that  i-- 
relief  or  succor  to  Louisiana  or  the  Southern  cause. 

Dr.  William  Richardson,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  bull  k >- 
this  torpedo  boat  had  discussed  his  plans  with  many  of  a. 
refugee  citizens  and  had  inspired  them  with  confidence  in 
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plans  to  build  torpedo  boats  capable  of  policing  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  They  at  once  appealed  to  the  writer  to  aid 
Dr.  Richardson  in  his  plans,  and  thus  they  hoped,  to  aid  their  own 
State  as  well  as  Texas.  As  they  also  knew  that  I was  a member 
of  Gov.  Murrah’s  staff  and  was  his  confidante,  they  asked  me  to 
have  the  executive  visit  my  plantation  so  that  they  could  have  a 
chance  to  appeal  to  him  personally  to  aid  Dr.  Richardson  in  his 
scheme.  Yielding  to  their  entreaties  I communicated  with  the 
Governor  and  asked  him  to  come  down  and  see  me. 

His  Excellency  came  down  to  see  me  promptly  and  after  a 
consultation  of  two  days,  Governor  Murrah  was  convinced  that 
there  was  merit  in  Dr.  Richardson’s  plan.  Accordingly  he  agreed 
to  furnish  the  means  across  the  water  and  pay  his  share  of  the 
expenses,  provided  Governor  Allen  would  join  him. 

The  gentlemen  (then  refugees)  answered  for  and  became  re- 
sponsible for  Gov.  Allen’s  part  and  the  writer,  as  the  Governor  s 
agent  and  Chief  of  Staff,  was  authorized  to  draw  on  Gov.  Murrah 
for  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  start  the  project  and  to  act  in  further- 
ing and  carrying  out  of  the  plans  just  as  soon  as  Gov.  Allen  of 
Louisiana  had  been  heard  from  definitely  and  officially.  Where- 
upon Dr.  Richardson  and  his  friends  were  to  start  immediately 
upon  their  work. 

An  old  buggy  and  a mule  were  improvised,  with  a negro 
driver,  and  Dr.  Richardson  started  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Shreve- 
port, where  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
was  then  located,  to  confer  with  Governor  Allen.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Dorsey,  who  was  one  of  the  Louisiana 
refugees  then  sojourning  in  Texas.  She  was  a woman  of  note 
and  was  knowm  to  have  influence  with  Gov.  Allen,  he  having 
traveled  with  her  and  her  sister,  then  a Miss  Elly,  of  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  who  later  became  Mrs.  John  Gordon,,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  refugees,  who  cultivated  some  400  acres  of  the  writers 
plantation  during  the  w^ar.  Since  Governor  Allen  had  traveled 
over  Europe  with  these  ladies,  of  course  they  were  good  friends 
and  for  that  reason  the  good  offices  of  Mrs.  Dorsey  were  employed 
by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  mission  to  Shreveport. 

However,  before  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Dorsey  arrived  at 
Shreveport  the  newTs  of  the  surrender  of  General . Lee  was  re- 
ceived and  they  met  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smithy  and  his  retinue  on 
the  way  home.  Thus  ended  Dr.  Richardson  s plans. 

In  the  upheavel  and  panic  that  followed  the  surrender  of  the 
Southern  army,  Gov.  Pendleton  Murrah  left  Texas,  with  other 
distinguished  Southern  Leaders,  and  sought  a haven  in  Old  Mexico. 
There  he  soon  lost  his  health  and  passed  away.  Dr.  William  Rich- 
ardson also  died  shortly  after  the  surrender. 
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The  refugee  wh°  had  fled  to  Texas,  well  to  do,  returned 
wf(SytheL  famtiHlsClr  lat6d  h°meS  “ L°UiSiana  Mississippi 


IVfr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  returned  as  far  as  New  Orleans  where 
r.  Gordon  soon  died,  leaving  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  two  small 
children.  But  m due  course  of  events,  Mrs.  Gordon  being  a very 
fascinating  woman,  married  a Northern  man  and  went  North  to 
live,  carrying  her  two  children  with  her.  She  had  been  most  for- 

costly  j“wek^erVm§  3 ValUab!e  lot  °f  silverw£>re,  diamonds  and 

,Murs:  Dorsey  «tumed  to  her  home  in  Mississippi  or  Louisiana 
and  being  an  accomplished  writer,  wealthy  and  without  children 
o her  own,  consecrated  herself  to  the  cause  of  the  South  and  to 
Mr.  Davis,  former  President  of  the  Confederacy,  becoming  his 
amanuensis  in  the  preparation  of  his  book  on  “The  Southern  Con- 
ederacy.  It  s Rise  and  Fall.”  At  her  death  she  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Davis  her  beautiful  home  “Bouvet” 

When  Mrs.  Dorsey  died,  she  left  no  heirs  except  her  sister,  Mrs. 
°°™on  and  her  two  children.  She,  however,  had  married  a 
northern  man,  and  as  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  extreme  in  all  things  per- 
tamrng  in  anywise  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  or  the  South, 
elt  herself  at  liberty  to  give  her  property  to  whom  she  pleased. 
Alter  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dorsey,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gordon,  that  was. 

ought  suit  to  break;  the  will  and  set  aside  the  gift  of  the  prop- 
erty to  Mr.  Davis  by  Mrs.  Dorsey. 


James  Knox  Polk,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Polk  and  his  wife 
' P1®*',  He  was  horn  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C..  Nov. 
’ e being  the  oldest  of  ten  children,  there  being  six  sons 

and  four  daughters.  The  Polk  family  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  grandfather  of  James  Knox  Polk, 
was  Ezekiel  Polk  and  had  a brother  Col.  Thomas  Polk.  In  18% 
bamuel  Polk  and  his  family  moved  to  a place  on  Duck  River  in 
aury  County , Tennessee,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  other 
members  of  the  Polk  family.  In  1813  James  K.  Polk  went  t" 
Murfreesboro  Acadamy  and  in  1815  went  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C ‘ 
... University,  where  he  graduated  in  1818.  On  his  return  'r 
studied  kw  in  the  office  of  the  famous  Felix  Grundv.  Uni'-.i 
states  Senator  when  Jackson  was  President.  James  K.Polk  was 
a member  of  Congress  14  years  before  he  became  Preside- 
ne  Ln tied  states.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1824.  was  •••• 
oaran  Childress,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joel  Childress,  of  Ruther;  r.i 
vmunty,  Tennessee,  who  was  a relative  of  George  C.  Childn 
resident  of  the  Convention  that  wrote  the  Texas  Declaration  a 
Independence  in  183§, 
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And  How  To  Find  Them 


Webster  says:  “Genealogy  is  an  account  or  history  of  the  de- 

scent of  a person  or  family,  or  groups  of  persons,  from  an  ances- 
tor or  ancestors,  or  from  older  forms;  enumeration  of  ancestors 
and  their  descendants  in  the  natural  order  of  succession.  The 
regular  descent  of  a person,  family  or  group  of  organisms  from 
a progenitor  or  older  forms;  pedigree;  lineage.  Also,  the  study 
of  family  pedigrees  and  the  method  of  investigation  of  them,  is 
regarded  as  a science  or  an  art.” 


The  foregoing  definition  is  somewhat  broader  in  its  applica- 
tion than  is  required  for  covering  the  subject  of  this  discussion, 
since  by  reference  to  “forms”  and  “organisms”  it  extends  to  the 
subject  of  evolution  and  embraces  the  science  of  the  development 
of  animal  and  plant  life,  which  is  not  included  in  the  work  of  re- 
assembling data  pertaining  to  family  history  and  the  lineage  of 
its  members.  We  will  be  pardoned,  also,  if  we  demur  to  the  use 
of  the  word  “pedigree”  as  used  therein,  which,  while  it  may  be 
correct,  strictly  speaking,  we  believe  it  has  no  place  in  a dis- 
cussion of  the  ancestrial  ascent  or  descent  of  a human  being.  It 
should  apply  only  to  animals.  An  animal’s  family  history  is  a 
“pedigree,”  but  a human  family  has  its  ancestry. 

There  is,  of  course,  a difference  between  one  who  is  a geneal- 
ogist and  one  who  is  a historian.  Genealogy  records  the  sequence 
of  events  centering  around  the  growth  and  expansion  of  a family 
or  group  of  persons,  naming  each  figure  mentioned  and  detailing 
the  account  of  his  immediate  descendants  or  ancestors,  while  his- 
tory is  a svstematie  written  account  of  events,  such  as  those  af- 
fecting a nation  or  institution,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a phil- 
osophical explanation  of  their  causes;  the  recording  and  explain- 
ing of  past  events  as  steps  in  human  progress;  a vrritten  study, 
you  might  say,  of  the  character  and  significance  of  things  that 
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have  happened;  especially  those  concerned  with  mankind.  This 
definition  is  practically  the  one  given  by  the  first  authority  quoted. 


Ho  Mystery  About  Genealogy 

There  is  no  mystery  about  genealogy.  There  are  no  secret 
processes;  no  easy  formulas,  or  dexterious  methods  that  prop- 
erly distinguish  a “professional”  from  an  amateur  genealogist. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  professional  genealogists  acquired  their  stand- 
ing as  such  from  an  initial  effort  to  determine  their  own  family 
origin.  They  started  out  as  amateurs  and  most  of  them  still  are. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  so-and-so  is  a good  historian. 
That  is  because  he  knows  lots  of  history  and  has  perhaps  gained 
a reputation  for  accuracy.  Dr.  Stith,  who  wrote  a history  of 
Virginia  was  called  “Accurate  Stith.”  He  was  not  such  a great 
writer.  His  descriptive  passages  were  not  so  far  above  the  average, 
but,  he  was  studiously  and  conscientiously  accurate  about  what 
he  wrote. 

Some  people  know  more  genealogy  than  others,  because  they 
have  spent  more  time  at  the  wnrk.  Some  are  better  than  others 
because  they  are  more  accurate.  Any  person  can  be  accurate  about 
what  they  set  down  in  writing,  if  they  will.  But  in  genealogy  ac- 
curacy is  important.  Conclusions  and  deductions  are  extremely 
dangerous.  And  yet,  the  temptation  to  “deduce”  is,  at  times,  al- 
most irresistable.  Also,  to  completely  reconstruct  the  hundreds 
of  items  that  must  be  fitted  into  a few  generations  of  an  average 
American  family  requires  a resort  to  every  kind  of  deduction  and 
conclusion,  temporarily  at  least,  while  the  work  is  going  on.  One 
is  supposed  to  “stick  to  the  record,”  when  oftentimes  there  is  no 
record.  Identification  of  a group  or  of  an  individual  may  hinge 
on  many  things  not  shown  on  the  record,  if  there  is  one,  such  as 
hearsay  testimony  that  would  never  be  received  in  a court; 
traditions  handed  down  in  the  family  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  like  matters. 

Yet,  regardless  of  these  difficulties,  one  who  undertakes  to 
ferret  out  the  history  of  his  or  her  family  and  literally  build  a 
“family  tree”  should  know  something  about  the  elementary  meth- 
ods ordinarily  employed  by  others  who  have  had  more  or  less 
experience  in  such  work.  That  is  the  object  of  this  article.  They 
are  set  down  here  in  our  own  simple  way,  not  in  the  confusing 
and  high-sounding  phrases  of  the  scholar,  but  in  every-day  lanyu- 
age.  The  scholars  already  know — or  think  they  know — but  the 
average  person  may  get  some  help  from  what  we  say. 


History  and  Genealogy 

JThe  A B C of  genealogy  is  a working  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  country,  not  only  the  general  but  particular  O' 
the  political  side  of  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  t - 
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well  informed  about  the  history  of  California,  if  no  member  of 
his  family  ever  lived  there  and  he  is  sure  of  it.  But  one  should 
know  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  older  States  and  of  the 
original  thirteen  American  colonies.  Familarity  with  the  geogrophy 
of  the  entire  country,  backed  up  with  an  intense  study  of  the 
rivers  and  water  courses,  the  location  of  towns,  valleys  and 
mountains,  as  they  were  known  during  the  period  in  which  his 
ancestry  resided  therein,  is  positively  essential  to  good  work- 
manship. 

If  you  are  not  already  well  grounded  in  these  studies,  it  is 
likely  that  you  will  be  before  your  task  is  complete,  if  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  is  of  the  average  in  extent.  Another  important 
thing  you  should  know  is  the  history  of  churches  and  the  de- 
velopment and  spread  of  denominational  religious  organizations. 
Next  to  the  study  of  the  family  Bible  records  which  you  may  be 
able  to  find,  the  information  contained  in  the  various  Church 
records  is  positively  priceless  in  its  value. 


Memory  of  Names 

If  there  is  one  natural  attribute  that  a genealogist  needs  it  is 
4 a good  memory  for  names.  You  can  make  a million  written 

notes,  compile  a card  index  system,  resort  to  the  latest  filing 
plans  that  have  been  devised  by  the  cleverest  of  specialists,  but 
all  of  these  systems  are  as  nothing  compared  to  a memory  train- 
% ed  and  cultivated  to  remember  names  the  instant  they  appear. 

Genealogy  deals  in  names.  It  is  the  capacity  to  find  and  place 
names  in  the  columns  where  they  belong  that  measures  the  merit 
of  the  genealogical  work  being  done.  One  can  readily  see  that 
a person  with  a good  memory  for  names  will  be  more  successful 
in  erecting  a “family  tree”  and  will  do  it  in  less  time  and  more 
accurately  than  a person  whose  eye  lights  on  a familiar  name 
and  passes  it  by  like  a total  stranger. 

Remembering  names  is  like  remembering  individuals  or  per- 
4 sonalities.  In  genealogical  work  it  has  the  same  difficult  aspects. 

You  have  not  seen  a person  in  half  a life-time,  although  you  were 
class-mates,  or  chums,  or  close  friends  in  the  old  days.  You  sud- 
denly meet  such  person  face  to  face.  He  has  changed  consider- 
ably. You  have  changed  and  he  fails  to  recognize  you.  You 
give  him  a passing  glance  only  and  go  your  way.  If  he  had  hesi- 
tated or  paused  and  looked  at  you,  you  would  have  stopped,  be- 
cause there  was  something  about  him  that  seemed  to  remind  you 
of  a familiar  figure;  But  the  name  yr  u find  on  a T'  scord?  It  does 
not  pause  and  look  at  you.  It  is  just  there.  You  seem  to  have 
seen  it  before.  Have  you?  Let  your  memory  work.  But  there 
is,  you  think,  something  wrong  with  it.  It  seems  familiar,  and 
yet  not  quite.  Investigate  this!  You  work  over  it  awhile  and 
* your  memory  clears.  No,  it  is  not  the  name,  but  it  sounds  like 
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it!  You  have  heard  that  name  before  as  it  sounds,  but  not  as  it 
is  spelled!  This  is  the  time  to  go  very  slow  and  you  properly  do 
so.  Then  you  see  it.  It  is  the  name,  but  not  written  as  you  know 
it!  It  proves  to  be  just  what  you  were  looking  for,  but  it  was 
disguised,  so  that  you  failed  to  recognize  it. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  problems  about  records.  They  are 
not  always  identical.  Names  are  often  spelled  phonetically,  or 
the  best  way  the  scrivener  could  set  them  down.  In  this  way 
names  have  even  been  changed  or  reformed.  So  keep  a good 
memory  for  names  and  watch  for  them  in  strange  garbs  at  all 
times. 


Lazy  Genealogy 

The  lazy  genealogy  is  one  that  goes  back  just  a few  genera- 
tions and  then  has  a skip  in  it  about  a hundred  years  in  length, 
jumps  to  England  and  joins  Burke’s  Peerage,  William  the  Con- 
queror and  then  horns  in  on  the  Scottish  Kings  and  lives  with 
royalty.  When  you  have  read  one  of  these  you  have  no  more 
facts  than  you  would  get  out  of  a well  written  novel  and  not 
near  so  much  entertainment.  When  you  have  thoroughly  identi- 
fied each  of  your  great  grand-parents,  never  be  satisfied  until  the 
. next  generation  back  has  been  thoroughly  placed  in  the  history 
of  your  family.  Don’t  be  intellectually  lazy,  above  all  things. 
Comb  the  records  and  get  at  the  facts.  We  have  known  people, 
working  on  their  family  history  to  visit  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  other  foreign  countries,  come  home  and  write  it  all  up,  with 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  old  ancestrial  home  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  etc.,  without  giving  one  scintilla  of  proof  that  the  people 
who  lived  in  it  was  related  to  them  in  any  way. 


The  D.  A,  R.  and  S.  A.  R.  have  done  much  to  excavate  the 
ruins  of  modern  buried  families,  and  for  that  they  are  to  be  greatly 
commended,  but,  sad  to  relate,  there  are  too  many  of  their  mem- 
bers, who,  when  they  have  once  collected  adequate  data  for  their 
qualification  as  members,  lose  all  further  interest  in  their  fam- 
ily history.  Likewise,  the  tendency  among  members  to  “join 
on  the  revolutionary  record  of  their  maternal,  rather  than  their 
paternal  ancestors,  is  deplorable.  We  can  point  to  dozens  e* 
members,  the  names  of  whose  revolutionary  ancestor  is  entire./ 
foreign  to  their  own  family  name.  They  found  it  easier  to  prove 
up  their  maternal  ancestor.  With  this  they  are  seemingly  con- 
tent. In  many  such  cases  their  own  paternal  ancestor  had  a 
splendid  record,  which,  with  a little  energy  might  have 
pared  and  accepted,  but  they  were  simply  satisfied  to  bare.) 
“make  the  grade”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  They  were  and  are  in 
the  class  with  the  intellectually  lazy.  Their  pride  of  ancestry  *» 
a fake.  At  least  it  is  limited,  apparently,  to  the  self-gratincau  m 
they  enjoy  by  having  their  names  enrolled  among  a list  of  the  tfe- 
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scendants  of  American  patriots,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  at  the 
saL  time,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  personal  achievements 
ofthe  ancestor  who  left  them  this  great  honor  as  a rich  heritage. 


On  To  The  Third  and  Fourth  Generation 

Ordinarily,  in  genealogy,  one  goes  back  to  the  first  ancestor, 
of  whom  he  has  any  knowledge  and  starting  with  him,  say  that  he 
is  of  the  first  generation,  his  children  were  of  the  second  his  grand- 
children  of  the  third  and  so  on,  down  to  your  own.  This  is  quite 
proper,  if  it  were  possible  or  practicable  to  find  a correct  startmg 
point.  It  is  impossible  for  any  living  person  to  single  out  his 
original  ancestor,  especially  if  he  was  a monkey,  as  some  silly 

SCi€Therefore,  it  is  more  practical  and  expedient  to  number  the 
generations  backward,  starting  with  yourself  as  the  first,  your 
parents  as  of  the  second,  etc.  The  excitement  of  the  game  is  to 
see  how  many  generations  backward  you  can  trace  ^ 

This  plan  of  procedure  is  less  confusing  and  gets  the  same  re 
suits  P In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  generally  we  will  adopt 
that  svstem  and  will  have  it  in  mind.  Kinfolks,  or  what  in  simple 
parlance  may  be  called  “relatives”  is  an  altogether  different  term 
K ancestors.  The  “relatives”  of  one  who  springs  from  an 
average  American  family  is  perhaps  five  times  greater  in  number 
than  m-e  his  ancestors.  When  you  are  looking  for  ancestors 
you  will  find  thousands  of  “kinfolks”  all  of  whom  are  proper y to 
be  designated  as  “cousins”  in  some  degree,  and  yet  none  01  them 
are  yoS?  ancestors.  Every  person,  especially  those : 
the  family  genealogy,  should  know  and  be  familiar  with  the  'ari 
degreTof  relationship  he  or  she  bears  to  another  person  connected 
by  either  consanguinity  (blood  relationship)  or  afnni  y ( y 
riage)  to  himself  or  his  family. 


- Degree  of  Relationship 

All  of  the  descendants  of  a common  ancestor^exceptbrothers  or 

sisters  are  cousins.  A son  or  daughter  of  one  s uncle  or  aunt  is 
onJs  first  cousin  Your  own  children  and  the  children  of  such 
a cousin  are  second  cousins.  That  is,  the  children  of  first  cousins 
are  second  cousins  to  each  other  and  the  children  of  second  co  - 

"ns  are  thiTcousms  to  each  other.  Some  au^onties  hoW,  and 

nprhans  nrooerlv  that  if  your  first  cousin  has  a child,  that  emia 
£ your  second  cousin,  as  well  as  the  second  cousin  01  your  own 
children  We  think  it  more  proper  to  say  mat  suen  a ehiia  •> 
fir'-t  cousin  “once  removed.”  In  order  to  determine  what  relation- 
£ t voubearto  a person  who  is  descended  from  a common  an- 
cestor count  back  to  the  common  ancestor  countmg  your  grand- 
father’ as  the  first,  the  number  of  generations  necessary  and  the 
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total  of  the  generations  from  your  grandfather,  back  will  be  the 
numeral  that  denotes  the  cousinship.  If  the  person  is  a son  of 
your  father’s  sister  or  brother  you  are  first  cousins;  if  a son  of 
your  father’s  first  cousin,  your  second  cousin,  etc.  Here  is  a table 
that  will  help  you,  naming  the  relationship  after  the  common  an- 
cestor. If  the  common  ancestor  is  your 

Grandfather,  first  cousin. 

Great  grandfather,  second  cousin. 

Great  great  grandfather,  third  cousin. 

Great,  great,  great,  grandfather,  fourth  cousin. 

Great,  great,  great,  great  grandfather,  fifth  cousin. 

First  cousins  always  have  a common  ancestor  in  the  grand- 
parent. Remember  that. 

But  you  say  that  you  had  four  grandparents.  Your  father’s 
parents  and  your  mother’s  parents.  Are  you  related  as  a first 
cousin  to  all  of  the  grand-children  of  the  two  families?  Your 
father’s  name  was  Smith,  the  same  as  your  own.  His  father’s 
name  was  Smith,  but  his  wife  was  Miss  Jones  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Jones.  What  relation  was  this  John  Jones  to 
you?  He  was  your  great  grand-father.  His  son  William  Jones 
was  your  grandmother  Smith’s  brother.  William  Jones  was  your 
grand,  or  great  uncle.  His  children  were  the  first  cousins  of  your 
father  and  mother  and  his  children’s  children  were  your  second 
cousins.  Also  they  were  maternal  cousins,  or,  as  is  commonly 
stated,  cousins  on  your  mother’s  side.  Your  great  uncle  John 
Jones  was  related  to  you  only  by  affinity.  Then  too,  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  a purely  collateral  line  and  his  grand  children  were  only 
collaterally  your  cousins.  In  a sense,  of  course,  all  cousins  are 
collateral  relatives,  but  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  term  to  those 
whose  parents  were  related  to  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  the  children  and  grand- 
children or  other  descendants  of  either  a brother  or  sister  of  your 
grandparent  are  properly  regarded  as  only  collaterally  related  to 
you  as  cousins.  As  your  grandfather’s  brother’s  children  were  the 
first  cousins  of  your  parents,  the  same  children’s  children  are  your 
second  cousins,  though  of  the  same  generation  to  which  you  be- 
long. That  is  because  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  another  genera- 
tion— your  great  grandfather — to  find  the  common  ancestor. 


Results  of  Inter-Marriages 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  as  to  cl  gn  * 
of  relationship  aces  not  take  into  consideration  the  changes  u..n 

are  brought  about  through  multiple  and  inter-family  marriages. 
These  sometimes  so  complicate  the  relationship  between  people  a* 
to  be  very  confusing.  The  children  of  half-brothers  or  sisters  are 
of  course  only  half-first  cousins  and  so  on  down  the  line.  On  tho 
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other  hand,  it  is  not  unusual  for  two  brothers  to  marry  two  sisters 
of  another  family,  in  which  case  their  children  are  what  is  known 
as  double  cousins.  There  are  numerous  instances  where  as  many 
as  three  brothers  have  married  sisters. 

While  in  these  modem  times,  first  cousins  do  not  often  marry 
each  other,  you  will  find,  after  you  have  made  a study  of  the  cus- 
toms that  existed  long  prior  to  the  American  revolution  and  for 
many  decades  afterwards  that  such  marriages  were  so  numerous 
as  to  almost  make  such  marriages  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception 
in  the  leading  families  of  the  country.  Our  only  explanation  of 
the  custom  is  that  it  took  the  human  race  hundreds  of  years  to 
get  away  from  the  old  tribal  traditions,  which  made  it  exceedingly 
hard  for  a young  tribesman  to  marry  outside  of  his  own  clan  and 
such  alliances  were  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by  the  clan 
leaders.  Modern-day  society  has  had  very  recently  a startling 
example  of  the  trouble  visited  on  the  head  of  a member  of  a 
Royal  family  who  dared  to  entertain  marriage  with  a commoner. 
The  example  referred  to  has  been  impressive  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  such  marriages  will  not  even  be  tolerated 
to  this  good  day. 

Of  course  there  are  social  out-laws  in  all  countries  who  over- 
step the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  flaunt  the  proprieties  at  wnl 
They  will,  if  the  notion  strikes  them,  make  all  kmds  of  mis-alkances 
in  or  out  of  the  law,  regardless  of  either  legal  or  natural  penalties 
that  may  be  visited  upon  them  or  their  children,  as  a result  of  such 
social  miscarriage. 

There  are  numerous  instances  where  step  children  have  mar- 
ried their  father’s  widow,  and  where  step-fathers  have  married 
their  own  step-children.  To  enumerate  all  of  these  outlandish 
marriages  and  attempt  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  various 
mystifying  relationships  resulting  therefrom  is  wholly  out  of  p.ace 
here.  It  is  commonly  used  by  the  authors  of  funny  stories  about 
them,  seeking  to  show  what  a muddle  their  descendants  will  have 
to  face  in  trying  to  show  how  they  are  related,  to  whom,  etc.  A 
similar  muddle  arises  to  confuse  future  generations  trying  to  un- 
ravel their  family  history,  when  they  are  descendants  of  divorced 
parents,  who  will  have  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Reno,  Nevada,  to 
get  a list  of  the  names  of  the  various  wives  of  their  honored 
ancestor. 


Two  Kinds  of  Ancestors 

You  have  two  kinds  of  ancestors.  They  are: 

Paternal  ancestors,  which  includes  all  of  the  persons  whose  re- 
lationship  comes  down  to  you  through  your  father,  and  who  are  the 
ancestors  of  your  male  parent. 
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Maternal  ancestors,  including  the  same  class  of  ancestors,  who 
belong  to  you  through  your  mother. 

If  your  father  had  a thousand  ancestors  back  of  him  and  your 
mother  had  a like  number,  approximately,  then  when  you  were 
bom  into  the  world  you  came  into  it  with  just  twice  as  many  an- 
cestors as  your  father  before  you  had. 

If  it  so  happens  that  your  parents  failed  in  their  allotted  time 
to  trace  their  ancestry  and  leave  it  all  written  out  for  you,  and  you 
now  undertake  the  job,  it  looks  like  they  played  you  a dirty  trick. 
It  leaves  you  with  twice  as  much  work  to  do.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?  Neglect  the  job  and  place  another  double  burden  on 
your  children  after  you  are  gone? 

Now  this  brings  us  down  to  a point  of  great  interest  in  genea- 
logical work,  viz: 


Did  You  Have  Millions  of  Ancestors? 

Mathematics  has  been  called  an  “exact  science”  and  how  often 
have  we  been  confronted  with  the  immutable  mystery  of  figures 
and  the  maxim  that  they  “do  not  lie?” 

Assuming,  as  a predicate,  that  there  has  never  been  an  in- 
ter-marriage between  near-cousins  in  your  family  and  that  in  every 
instance  the  old  tribal  rule  against  outside  alliances  has  been  ig- 
nored, then  it  is  indisputable  that  you  had: 

Four  grandparents; 

Eight  great  grandparents; 

Sixteen  great  great  grandparents; 

Thirty-two  great  great  great  grandparents; 

Sixty-four  great  great  great  great  grandparents; 

128  in  the  8th  generation; 

258  in  the  9th  generation 
512  in  the  10th  generation; 

1,024  in  the  11th  generation; 

2,048  in  the  12th  generation; 

4,098  in  the  13th  generation; 

8,192  in  the  14th  generation; 

16,389  in  the  15th  generation; 

32,768  in  the  16th  generation; 

65,536  in  the  17th  generation; 

131,072  in  the  18th  generation; 

262.044  in  the  19th  generation; 

* 524,088  in  the  20th  generation; 

1,048,176  in  the  21st  generation; 

2,096,352  in  the  22nd  generation; 

4,192,704  in  the  23rd  generation; 

8,325,408  in  the  24th  generation; 
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16  770,816  in  the  £5th  generation; 

33’ 541,632  in  the  26th  generation; 

67  083,264  in  the  27th  generation; 
134,166,528  in  the  28th  generation; 
268,333,056  in  the  29th  generation; 
536,666,112  in  the  30th  generation; 
1073,332,224  in  the  31st  generation; 

2’, 146, 664, 448  in  the  32nd  generation; 
4293,328,896  in  the  33rd  generation; 

8 586,657,782  in  the  34th  generation; 

17  173,315,564  in  the  35th  generation; 
34346,631,128  in  the  36th  generation; 
68,693,262,256  in  the  37th  generation; 

137  386,524,512  in  the  38th  generation; 
274  773, 049, 024  in  the  39th  generation; 
559,546,098,048  in  the  40th  generation. 


The  result  of  the  foregoing  set  of  figures  is  enough  to  prove 
they  are  wrong,  since  559  billion  people  never  lived  on  this  earth 
at  one  toe,  or  perhaps  there  never  were  that  many  people  in  all 
time  who  lived  on  earth. 


Yet  we  have  examined  genealogies  purporting  to  show  the  an- 
cestry of  a family  backward  for  forty  generations,  the  period  shown 

in  the  table! 


Compounding  Descendants 

If  one’s  ancestry  doubles  in  number  with  each  generation 
backward  until  the  total  reaches  such  an  amazing  sum  as  to  astound 
the  mind,  what  of  the  descendants? 

In  the  average  families  of  the  eariy  days  in  America  when 
“race  suicide”  was  an  unknown  term  and  each  head  of  a mm  y 
believed  in  the  Biblical  injunction  to  “multiply  the 

oartVi  ” pach  succeeding  generation  was  about  ten  times  the  nu 
merical  strength  of  to  preceding  one.  At  this  rate  five  families 
established  about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  •> 
wou'd  have  had  about  10,000,000,000  descendants  living  m the 
presto  generation.  If  you  don’t  believe  this  take  your  ^ncfi  ^d 
fimire  it  out  for  vour  own  satisfaction.  And  with  intermarriages 
fitoed  to  to  descendants  of  the  five  families  first  mentioned 
(which  would  have  been  ample  to  keep  up  the  strain  in  ^ 

amT  natoal  way)  these  ten  billion  descendants  could  now  have 
toaced  toir  Ancestry  back  for  a dozen  generations  (about  330 
years)  and  found  that  they  had  only  ten  ancestors  back  of  ai 

them. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  fundamentalists  just  go  back  to 
Adam  and  Eve!  These  supposed  examples  are  just  a lot  of  fiDu  . 
The  fact  that,  to  a certain  extent,  they  establish  a rule  to  perplex 
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us,  does  not  destroy  the  fact  that  there  is  somewhere  a straight 
line  of  descent  in  every  family  in  America,  leading  back  to  the 
earliest  ancestor  who  bore  the  same  name.  Just  find  his  name 
and  go  out  and  make  an  intensive  search  for  him  and  his  descen- 
dants, or  begin  with  your  own  name  and  work  back  towards  him 
until  you  finally  find  the  gentleman.  That  is  the  art  of  Genealogy. 


About  Family  Names 


There  are  a number  of  printed  works  relating  to  the  origin  of 
family  names.  Gould’s  “Family  Names  and  Their  Story”  being 
an  excellent  book  generally  found  in  public  libraries.  By  first 

C£3|1Sli  theS?  .works’  if  y°u  do  not  already  know,  you  will  prob- 
ably tmd  something  interesting  about  the  origin  of  your  own  name 
whatever  it  may  be  You  may  also  find  where  the  name  originated,’ 
winch  wifi  be  a splendid  clue  on  which  to  predicate  your  future 
research  work  in  that  connection. 


The  difficulty  about  tracing  a family  history  backwards  for 
ioriy  generations  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  the  fact  that  fam- 
ily names  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  as  time  is  consid- 
ered.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  about  the  11th  cen- 
-ury,  A.  D.,  such  names  were  in  a formative  stage. 

. j^liere  were  family  names,  of  course,  even  in  the  Biblical  per- 
t <’<*t  , ey  ,)vf:le  not  °f  the  type  now  in  use.  Turn  to  the  book 

or  l\  umbers,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  you  will  even  find  the 
genealogy  of  such  families,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head 
of  the  family  being  called  “Shem  the  son  of  Noah,”  etc.,  but  not 
bhem  ISoah  as  we  would  say  today.  In  the  absence  of  such 
marked  family  names  as  are  now  in  use,  when  one  reaches  back 
mto  the  ages,  all  becomes  confusion  and  chaos.  Of  course,  one's 
ancestry  goes  on  back;  back  into  the  tribal  periods;  back,  back, 
back  down  the  tide  of  time  to  the  barons  of  Runnymead,  the  Cara- 
vans of  the  Crusades,  the  camps  of  the  barbarians.  There  it  be- 
gins to  fade  away  into  the  distance,  long  before  the  original  an- 
cestor can  be  found.  Thus,  we  can  only  trace  backward.  It  is  im- 
possible to  go  back  to  any  known  figure  and  trace  forward  to  the 
present  generation. 


Where  To  Begin  Your  Search 

Start  with  yourself.  Set  down  the  names  of  all  of  your  broth- 
t-is  and  sisters,  the  dates  of  their  birth,  and  when  and  who  iL-.-.- 

married. 


The  names  of  your  father  and  mother,  setting  down  when  and 
where  they  ^ were  bom,  the  date  of  their  marriage,  etc.,  giving 
your  mother  s family  name  before  her  marriage  to  your  father. 
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You  had  four  grandparents.  Give  each  of  your  grandmother  s 
names  before  marriage.  Give  the  full  name  of  all  four  of  your 
grand-parents.  Get  dates  of  birth  of  each  grandparent  and  each 
child  and  where  they  were  bom.  Be  as  specific  as  the  facts  will 
permit. 

Where  a parent  or  grandparent  has  married  more  than  once 
give  names  of  parties  to  the  marriage,  dates  of  marriage  and  full 
information,  as  to  whether  first  second  or  third  marriage  m 
proper  order.  Give  the  names  of  the  children  of  each  such  mar 
riage,  of  either  parent  or  grandparents,  with  the  marriages  con- 
tracted by  uncles  and  aunts,  children  of  your  grandparents. 

You  have  now  set  down  three  generations  of  your  family  and 
are  ready  to  begin  on  the  fourth.  What  you  want  first  is  the 
maiden  names  of  each  of  your  great  grandmothers,  when  and  where 
they  were  bom,  and  when  they  married  and  whom.  Dates  oi  all 
births  and  all  marriages  between  them.  You  want  the  dates  ot 
birth  and  marriage  of  four  great  grandparents  with  the  place, 
State,  County  and  township  or  precinct,  or  city,  where  they  were 
each  born  and  married,  and  if  deceased,  when  and  where  they 
each  died.  The  names  of  all  their  children,  etc  when  and  where 
bom,  etc.  With  the  foregoing  data  assembled,  you  have  four 
complete  generations  of  your  family,  covering  a period  of  perhaps 
a hundred  years  or  more.  This  brings  you  oack  to  what  may  be 
called  the  “historical  period”  in  your  family  research  work. 


The  Old  Family  Bible 

In  assembling  the  first  four  generations  of  your  family  his- 
tory, there  is  no  question  but  that  the  most  va  uable  source  of 
information  you  can  find  will  be  the  “Old  Family  Bible.  In  a 
family  with  many  branches,  there  are  no  doubt  a number  of  these 
old  Bibles.  Search  among  your  relatives,  your  uncles,  aunt  , 
grand-parents  and  great  uncles  and  aunts,  for  one  or  more 
these  old  Bibles  with  the  records  set  down  in  the  origmal  hand 
writing  of  your  respected  ancestors.  Such  evidence,  ye 
with  age  is  the  best  evidence  to  be  had.  Juries  will  accept  1 * 

stead  of  an  official  entry  in  a clerk’s  record.  Its  reliability  and 
probity  is  usually  unimpeachable. 

In  the  absence  of  Bible  records,  consult  every  member  of  the 
family  belonging  to  the  older  generation.  Ma^e.® 
parison  of  what  each  says  with  your  own  knowledge  and  thet 
ditions  you  have  heard.  As  you  gather  it,  reduce  it  a 1 to 
ing,  for  permanent  preservation.  Include  m this  material  n j* 
information  you  can  possibly  find  respecting  each  mender  of  the 
older  generations,  such  as,  where  they  were  born  and  ^ere  ^ 
lived  giving  the  different  localities  and  States  and  finally.  a1ic 
they  died  and  are  buried.  This  done,  search  out  the  old  ceme- 
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teries  and  find  their  gravestones,  if  any,  or  the  gravestones  of  the 
families  into  which  they  may  have  married  during  their  lives 
Reduce  all  you  find  to  writing.  Don’t  neglect  dates,  or  fail  to  put 
down  names  of  places  and  sources  where  each  piece  of  informa- 
tion was  secured,  including  people  who  may  have  told  you  things 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  ferret  out  the  facts  and  “build  up”  a 
table  of  information  to  take  the  place  of  absent  family  Bible  or 
other  records. 


Information  From  Public  Records 

If  you  have  difficulty  with  the  fourth  generation,  which  most 
people  do,  go  to  your  county  records,  or  the  records  of  any  and 
all  counties  or  municipalities  where  your  ancestors  lived.  AH 
such  records,  remember,  are  public  records  and  any  person  has  a 
right  to  examine  them  at  reasonable  times,  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose. There  are  several  kinds  of  these  records,  viz: 

Probate  Records:  This  means  the  records  of  estates  of  de- 

ceased persons,  including  wills  and  other  proceedings.  The  find- 
ing of  a will  of  your  ancestor  will  often  furnish  you  at  once  with 
the  names  of  all  his  children  and  sometimes  the  names  of  grand- 
children, or  some  of  them,  at  least.  Even  where  he  failed  to  leave 
a will  and  died  intestate,  the  inventory  of  his  estate  sometimes  gives 
a list  of  his  or  her  children,  and  always  a list  of  the  effects  and 
property  at  the  time  of  death.  Simply  ask  the  County  Clerk. 
County  Probate  officer,  or  other  person  in  charge  to  procure  for 
you  his  oldest  Will  Book  or  Books  and  tell  him  or  her  why  you 
wish  to  examine  it.  Call  for  anything  you  want  in  the  way  of  a 
record.  It  is  on  file  in  the  office  and  you  yourself  are  cour- 
teous, the  officer  will  usually  be  more  than  glad  to  advise  and 
aid  you. 

Marriage  Records:  There  is  nearly  always  an  old  marriare 

record,  showing  the  license  to  marry  issued  in  the  early  days.  To 
begin  with  you  should  ask  to  see  the  oldest,  especially  if  seeking 
information  four  or  five  generations  back.  Nearly  all  of  the  rec- 
ords or  books  you  examine  will  have  an  index.  You  will  find 
some  exceptions.  But  where  they  are  indexed  it  does  not  ta kc 
long  to  find  whether  what  you  are  seeking  is  to  be  found  or  not 

Deed  Records:  These  are  practically  all  thoroughly  index-  n 

direct  and  in  reverse.  Just  run  the  index  volumes  which  at  t.'.e 
end  of  each  entry  will  give  the  book  and  page  in  which  the  deed 
or  other  instrument  is  recorded  at  length. 

Court  Records:  These  are  the  old  dockets  showing  the  r- 

ord  of  land  and  other  litigation.  If  you  happen  to  come  across 
a lawsuit  in  which  your  ancestor  was  a party,  you  will  find 
bears  a number.  That  is  the  number  that  will  be  found  loCr:'  * 
away  in  the  vaults  of  the  Clerk  or  Recorder’s  office.  Take  n 
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i to  the  Clerk  in  charge  and  he  will  permit  you,  no  doubt, 
P.^r  “te  «...  Aaaong  to  ll*.  ».P 
even  be  papers  signed  by  your  ancestor  m his  own  writing. 

Original  Wills  and  Documents:  Original  wills  and  docu- 
ments, sometimes  two  hundred  or  more  years  of  age  be  found 

mi  file  in  the  vaults  and  archives  m some  sections  of  the  country. 
These  you  may  be  permitted  to  examine,  but  you  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  them.  Sometimes,  by  special  arrangement  made 
“th  those  in  charge,  photostatic  copies  can  be  procured.  But 
this  is  usually  difficult. 


Back  To  The  Historical  Period 

When  you  have  thoroughly  completed  the  fourth  generation 
of  vour  famfiy  you  are  ready  to  consult  the  various  historical 
works  of  the  country.  Helpful  suggestions  along  this  ^ ar^v^ 
in  mother  article.  These  include  old  tax  lists,  the  U.  b.  census 
records  church  registers,  genealogical  compilations,  biographica 
and  historical  works  relating  to  different  States  and  localities,  army 
muster  rolls  and  pay  rolls,  etc. 


About  Missing  Links 

The  almost  universal  neglect  among  desc“^an^s  °f  a 
many  prominent  and  important  families,  to  keep  proper  tarn Liy 
TecK  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  many  of  its  members  to 
compile  a complete  genealogical  record  * 

who  have  so-called  records  going  back  to  early  tTfch  there  is 
iods  and  even  to  English  and  Scottish  foroears  m which > there  ^ 
a “missing  link”  that  mars  the  whole  family  tree.  , 

of  this  “missing  link”  is  the  goal  of  nearly  every  ] resear. orke^ 
Manv  get  discouraged  and  give  it  up,  simply  makm-,  a 
Se  facts  and  letting  it  go  at  that  Others  m ore 
keeD  oe®ffinv  away  at  the  records,  until  they  finally  stumble  onto 
some  W of  a record  that  makes  the  family  tree  burst  forth 

into  bloom  for  all  time  to  come  In  many  rfand  Ld 

had  been  searching  for  was  not  lost  at  all,  but close  q{  ^ 

very  simple,  if  they  had  only  stopped  long  en  =>  ^aked  record 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  rest  satisfied  with  a half-baked  recora 

of  your  family.  Don’t  be  a lazy  genealogist. 


The  will  of  Jeremiah  Cannon,  of  Goochland  County,  ' Va^as 
proven  June  16,  1767,  and  same  was  witnessed  by  - ? 

The  Cannons  and  Walkers  both  moved  to  South  Carohna  a 
Phillip  Walker  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  near  Grand  ’ d H 
son  County,  Texas,  in  1851  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  James 
Walker,  retiring  State  Land  Commissioner  of  Texas. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS. 


Following  is  a list  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  after  the  retirement  of  President  Burnet  and 
the  end  of  the  Provisional  Government,  instituted  immediately 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1836,  with  the  dates 
of  their  election  and  inauguration: 

Presidents. 

Sam  Houston,  elected  September  5,  1836;  inaugurated  October 
22,  1836. 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  elected  September  3,  1838;  inaugurated 
September  10,  1838. 

Sam  Houston,  elected  September  6,  1841;  inaugurated  Decem- 
ber 13,  1841. 

Anson  Jones,  elected  September  2,  1844;  inaugurated  Decem- 
ber 9,  1844. 

Vice  Presidents. 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  elected  September  5,  1836;  inaugurated 
October  22,  1836. 

David  G.  Burnet,  elected  September  3,  1838;  inaugurated  De- 
cember 10,  1838. 

Edward  Burleson,  elected  September  6,  1841;  inaugurated  on 
December  13,  1841.  ^ 

Kenneth  L.  Anderson,  elected  September  2,  1844;  inaugurated 
December  9,  1844. 


THE  KITTRELL  FAMIILY. 


Dr.  Pleasant  William  Kittrell.  who  came  to  Texas  in  an  early 
day,  was  a son  of  Bryant  Kittrell,  of  Granville  County,  N.  C.  Nor- 
man G.  Kittrell,  a famous  Texan,  great  jurist  and  statesman,  wri'.-  r 
and  Legislator,  was  a son  of  Dr.  Pleasant  William  Kittrell.  Dr 
Kittrell  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1 * 
James  K.  Polk,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States  k\  * 
graduated  from  the  same  school  in  1818,  four  years  before.  Or 
January  4,  1780,  William  Hunt  married  Mansey  Kittrell  in  Gran- 
ville County,  N.  C.  Memucan  Hunt,  of  Texas  fame,  was  a c 
William  Hunt  of  the  same  county  and  family.  The  Kittrells 
related  to  the  Goree  family  and  the  Henderson  family.  V. : 

H.  Kittrell  Jr.,  assistant  in  the  management  of  the  Texas 
tennial  in  Dallas,  was  named  for  Col.  William  Henderson,  h " 
mother  was  a Henderson. 
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j The  Story  of  the  Hedgecoke  War 


The  “Hedgecoke  War”  occurred  in  1851  in  Dallas  and  Denton 
Counties  and  was  the  ougtrowth  of  indignation  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  settlers  of  the  Peters  Colony.  The  settlers  organized 
themselves  into  a company  and  marched  to  Stewartsville,  took 
charge  of  the  papers  and  documents  of  the  agents  of  the  company 
which  they  found  there  and  wrecked  or  burned  the  company 
“office”  or  headquarters.  They  were  under  the  leadership  of 
Captain  John  J.  Good,  of  Dallas. 

In  1841,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  anxious  to  obtain  settlers, 
passed  a general  colonization  law,  granting  lands  on  certain  condi- 
tions to  heads  of  families  and  young  men  over  17  years  of age 
without  families.  Section  4 of  this  law  authorized  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  enter  into  a colonization  contract  with  W.  b.  and 
H.  S.  Peters  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  others  for  the  securing  of  lands 
to  settlers  in  Dallas  and  other  North  Texas  Counties.  The  first 
contract  under  this  law  was  executed  with  the  Peters  Brothers 
by  President  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  on  August  30,  1841,  but  actual 
bringing  in  of  settlers  thereunder  did  not  start  for  some  two  years 
thereafter,  on  account  of  trouble  or  fear  of  trouble  with  the 
Indians. 


After  the  famous  battle  of  Village  Creek,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Captain  John  B.  Denton  was  killed  in  May  preceedmg 
the  signing  of  this  contract,  there  was  much  uneasiness  among  the 
settlers  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  and  it  took  some  time 
for  this  fear  of  the  Indians  to  die  down.  This  battle  was  fought,  it 
is  said,  at  a point  about  three  miles  West  of  the  present  town  of 
Arlington,  midway  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  and  directly 
in  the  area  embraced  in  the  colonization  tract  embrace  m ie 
Peters  contract.  . . 

However,  in  1843  the  Texas  Congress  modified  the  provisions 
of  the  Peters  Colony  contract  and  thereafter  the  settlers  began 
to  arrive  in  response  to  the  activities  of  the  agents  and  e d • 
vertising  matter  they  had  sent  out  over  the  United  States  and 


Europe. 

The  area  of  lands  embraced  in  the  contract  with  the  colony 
began  at  a point  on  Red  River  and  ran  in  a southerly  cure  - non  one 

hundred  miles  to  a point  near  where  Waxahachie  is  now  located 
taking  in  all  of  what  is  now  Dallas  County,  except  a strip  about 
three  miles  in  width  on  the  Eastern  edge  of  the  county,  brom 
this  point  the  line  ran  West  a distance  of  16-1  miles,  thence  North 
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to  Red  River  and  with  that  stream’s  meanderings  back  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  Tom  Bean,  an  early  surveyor,  had  located 
these  lands  in  a general  way  and  they  embraced  most  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  within  the  counties  of  Dallas,  Denton,  Cooke,  Grayson, 
Collin,  Ellis,  Wise,  Montague  and  other  counties  in  the  Western 
range  immediately  beyond. 

Settlers  began  to  arrive  before  the  company  was  prepared 
for  them  or  had  the  lands  surveyed.  While  a great  many  of  them 
came  from  Kenutcky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  other  states,  a 
great  many  had  come  all  the  way  from  England.  Among  these 
were  the  Jacksons,  Furneauxs,  Morgans  and  others.  Oliver  Hedge- 
coke,  who  was  agent  on  the  ground  here,  sent  down  from  Ken- 
tucky, had,  himself  visited  in  England  and  spent  much  time  ad- 
vertising the  colony  throughout  the  Dominion.  When  John  Jack- 
son,  who  came  straight  from  Devonshire, England,  via  Shreveport, 
with  his  family,  rode  up  on  horseback  to  the  cabin  at  what  is 
now  Farmer’s  Branch,  in  1845,  he  immediately  recognized  Oliver 
Hedgecoke  as  the  man  who  had  visited  him  in  England  and  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  the  colony  and  take  up  lands. 

The  pioneer  lawyer  of  Dallas  County,  Judge  John  C.  McCoy, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  agent  of  the  Peters  Colony  organi- 
zation to  arrive  in  this  section.  He  arrived  on  the  ground  prior 
to  1845  and  was  bitterly  opposed  to  annexation,  a subject  that 
was  about  that  time  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  settlers. 
But  the  active  agent  of  the  colony,  who  came  about  the  time  the 
settlers  began  to  pour  into  the  country  was  Oliver  Hedgecoke. 

The  name  Hedgecoke  has  been  variously  spelled,  and  George 
Jackson,  the  Dallas  County  pioneer,  who  was  the  author  of  “Sixty 
Years  in  Texas”  spelled  Oliver’s  name  “Hedgecox”  and  speaks 
of  the  “Hedgecox  War.”  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Oliver  Hedge- 
cox or  Hedgecoke  (Mr.  Ed  F.  Bates  in  his  History  of  Denton 
County  spelled  it  Hedgecoke)  was  a relative  of  the  Thomas  Hedge- 
coke, whose  will  was  probated  in  Mason  County,  N.  C.  in  1S1H. 
and  who  had  relatives  who  later  settled  in  Denton  County  and 
other  parts  of  the  State.  (See  the  Hedgecoke  Family  in  this  maga- 
zine). No  effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  connect  the  two 
branches. 

The  Hedgecoke  War 

There  were  no  great  battles  fought  in  what  has  been  aptly 
referred  to  as  the  “Hedgecoke  War.”  But  there  was  much  ex- 
citement, the  mustering  in  of  men,  the  organization  of  settlers  and 
at  least  one  exciting  expedition,  which,  if  all  accounts  may 
credited,  might  have  proved  disastrous  and  have  rasu.U-d  1 
serious  consequences. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Peters  Colony  was  first  located  at 
what  is  now  Farmers  Branch,  the  site  of  which  was  recent i> 
commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a tablet  setting  forth  the  facts 
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and  dates  in  connection  therewith.  As  a result  the  little  com- 
munity of  Farmers  Branch  had  been  advertised  extensively,  not 
only  throughout  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  but  even  in 
England.  The  famous  pioneer  John  Neely  Bryan,  who  had  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity  several  seasons  before,  and  who  had 
visions  of  a city  to  be  built  around  him,  grew  uneasy  about  this 
lime  from  the  thought  that  Farmers  Branch  and  not  his  beloved 
Dallas,  was  destined  to  be  the  capital  city  of  this  section.  The 
great  influx  of  settlers,  seeking  landed  estates  along  the  waters 
of  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  and  its  tributaries,  extending  North 
into  what  is  now  Denton,  Cooke  and  other  sections,  impelled  the 
agents  of  the  colony  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  further  up  coun- 
try. This  was  after  Judge  McCoy  had  long  since  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  land  company,  and  after  Oliver  Hedgecoke  be- 
came the  active  field  head.  The  new  headquarters  for  the  office 
had  been  placed  at  a place  called  Stewartsville,  two  and  a half 
miles  West  of  the  little  settlement  of  Hebron,  which  came  into 
being  some  years  later.  Hedgecoke  was  the  responsible  agent 
and  S.  A.  (afterwards  Judge)  Venters  was  the  Secretary.  1 
there  were  a number  of  surveyors  who  were  employed  in  survey- 
ing the  lands;  here  the  important  papers  and  applications  were 
examined,  although  applicants  had  to  file  their  original  “ 

Austin  at  the  General  Land  Office.  When  the  county  of  Dallas 
was  formed  in  1846,  this  settlement  was  found  to  be  partly  n 
Denton  County,  partly  in  Collin  and  partly  in  panas.  Here  m 
1851,  according  to  the  records,  lived  1 :he  Barksdale: 

William  Bridges,  Alfred  Harrington,  Silas  Harrington,  Ben  Baccus, 
Jake  Baccus,  Peter  Baccus,  Dow  Baccus  ( who  later  m^‘ed 
daughter  of  Oliver  Hedgecoke)  Oliver  Hedgecoke  S.  A.  Venters, 
Rev.  William  E.  Bates,  Rev.  Jesse  Portman  W.  P.  Bates,  Re\  . E.  1. 
Bates,  C.  C.  Bates,  Ed  F.  Bates  (author  of  Bates  History  of  Den 
ton  County),  C.  C.  Portman,  Matt  Portman,  Jim  Portman.  Abe 
Stover,  Joe  Stover,  John  M.  Vardeman,  L.  Vardeman  ^ 

ham  and  John  West.  Many  of  these  residents  of  Stewartsville 
were  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  and  they  represent- 
ed  a goodly  bunch  of  pioneers.  Their  homes  were  clustered  around 
the  Peters  Colony  headquarters  in  1850  and  1851 
tent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  Colony  Be- 
gan to  foment  and  make  itself  heard  among  the  hundreds ^o  set- 
tlers who  had  moved  in  and  built  cabins  and  hous®* 

The  State  itself  was  granting,  as  a general  rule,  under 
laws  640  acres  to  each  head  of  a family  and  o20  acres  to  each  un 
married  man  over  17  years  of  age  The  Peters  Colony  agen  s g 
less.  Another  trouble  seems  to  have  been  that  sctdc 
not  get  their  lands  surveyed  or  procure  the  service  ^ ; ^ „ 
perfect  their  titles.  Hedgecoke,  it  was  claimed  was  setting  ton 
up  as  a dictator  and  even  having  his  surveyors  name  tho  stre^ns 
and  water  courses  after  the  members  of  his  family.  Hen  > 
Creek  was  for  a daughter,  and  Trail  Creek  was  named  for  his 
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old  dog  Trail.  Hedgecoke  was  also  threatening  to  withhold  every 
other  section  for  the  ownership  of  the  company.  The  settlers 
themselves,  impatient  to  own  their  homes  and  validate  their 
claims  and  titles,  had  located  their  lands  more  or  less  where  they 
pleased,  in  a measure  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  colony’s 
agent. 

At  this  time  Hon.  John  M.  Crockett,  who  had  a short  time  prior 
thereto,  come  riding  across  the  prairie  into  Dallas,  to  hang  out  his 
shingle  as  a young  lawyer,  emboldened  by  his  previous  experi- 
ence in  his  native  town  of  Abbingdon,  Va.,  as  a politician  and 
office  holder,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  hundreds  of  dissatisfied 
settlers  and  ran  for  the  Legislature  against  Jefferson  Weatherford, 
who  later  went  to  the  Senate.  Crockett  won  his  race,  but  failed  in 
his  mission  to  get  relief  for  those  of  his  constituents  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  situation.  Then,  things  broke  loose  around 
Dallas.  Settlers  of  the  Peters  colony  began  to  hold  mass  and  in- 
dignation meetings.  At  a meeting  in  Dallas  a committee  was 
named  to  go  to  Stewartsville,  examine  the  records  and  make  a 
report  of  the  real  facts.  Judge  John  H.  Reagan,  then  practicing 
law  in  Dallas,  was  appointed,  along  with  John  M.  Crockett,  on 
this  committee.  But  a large  element  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
mild  procedure.  Talk  of  armed  force  was  followed  by  the  swift 
action. 


It  is  said  that  from  Cedar  Hill  in  the  extreme  Southwestern  part 
of  Dallas  County  and  on  out  to  Cedar  Springs,  settlers  began  to 
gather,  with  talk  of  the  use  of  arms  and  violence,  if  necessary  to 
protect  their  homes  from  the  reported  claims  of  Hedgecoke  and 
cohorts.  John  J.  Good  was  among  the  others  and  when  some  one 
hundred  volunteers  had  expressed  a desire  to  act,  they  unanimously 
selected  Good  as  their  Captain  and  began  their  march  on  the 
colony  headquarters  at  Stewartsville,  a good  twenty  miles  almost 
due  North  of  the  little  settlement  of  Dallas  on  the  Trinity. 


But  Hedgecoke  and  Venters  made  good  their  escape  and  out- 
side of  gathering  up  a few  non-essential  papers,  which  they  brought 
back  to  Dallas,  and  setting  fire  to  the  cabin  in  which  the  office  was 
kept,  which  was  destroyed  no  further  violence  occurred. 


The  more  important  records  of  the  office  were  saved  by  Hcch 
coke  and  Venters.  Hedgecoke,  it  is  said,  made  his  way  sec  re 
in  a round-about  way  to  the  neighborhood  of  Dallas,  there  1 
ing  a few  of  the  settlers  ready  to  assist  him  in  getting  to  the  La 
Office  at  Austin  where  he  could  perfect  their  own  titles  and  clam 
For  some  two  or  three  days,  Oliver  Hedgecoke  hid  out  i:i 
river  bottoms  of  the  Trinity  river  near  Dallas,  while  efforts  wi 
being  made  by  friendly  settlers  to  adjust  the  trouble.  Many 
the  settlers,  even  on  the  square  and  in  the  stores  around  t. 
courthouse,  were  armed  and  hectic  discussion  and  arguments  art1 
between  groups,  anent  the  troubles  brewing. 
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The  papers  secured  at  Stewartsville  by  Capt.  John  J.  Good 
and  his  company  were  brought  to  Dallas  and  in  some  manner  dis- 
posed of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  beligerants  who  had  gone  after 
them.  But  Hedgecoke,  it  is  said,  finally  reached  the  Land  Office 
and  the  more  important  records  were  thus  saved. 

But  the  “Hedgecoke  War”  resulted  finally  in  the  validation  of 
all  the  titles  of  the  Peters  Colony  settlers.  James  W.  Throck- 
morton at  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legislature  succeeded  in 
passing  a law  that  relieved  the  situation,  and  tradition  has  it  that 
Jefferson  Weatherford,  the  new  Senator  ably  assisted  him  in  the 
work. 

And  the  settlers  of  the  Peters  Colony  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards. 


OLD  GRAVESTONES  AT  PLEASANT  MOUND  CEMETERY, 
DALLAS  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Robert  T.  Duncan,  M.  D.,  born  Jan.  16,  1831;  died  Sept.  17,  1884. 
Andrew  M.  Russell,  Sept.  17,  1846,  March  19,  1919. 

Violena  A.  Russell,  his  wife,  born  Jan.  4,  1854;  died  Jan.  9,  1888. 
John  W.  Shackelford.  No  dates. 

Theresa  L.  Marshall,  born  1832,  died  1892. 

Charles  B.  Marshall,  bom  1817,  died  1906. 

William  F.  Worthington,  born  1833,  died  1921. 

James  H.  Shouse,  bom  April  7,  1839,  died  May  15,  1905. 
Rebecca  B.  Shouse,  wife  of  William  Bryant,  bom  August  8,  1963, 
died  August  8,  1896. 

Rev.  Hiram  Y.  Lively,  born  Nov.  28, 1829;  died  June  20, 1913. 
Abbie,  wife  of  Rev.  Hiram  Y.  Lively,  bom  July  14,  1835;  died 
Nov.  30,  1894;  married  to  Hiram  Y.  Lively,  Feb.  13,  1873. 

James  W.  Bruton,  born  1852,  died  1931. 

Francis  U.  Humphreys,  bom  Jan.  12,  1836;  died  June  23,  1896. 
Maggie,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Martin  and  daughter  of  F.  U.  and 
M.  M.  Humphreys,  bom  March  12,  1866;  died  Sept.  21,  1893.^ 

Theresa  J.  Range,  wife  of  J.  N.  Range,  born  Jan.  7,  1865;  died 
Sept.  26,  1899.  Daughter  of  H.  Y.  Lively. 

Richard  Bruton,  bom  Jan.  24,  1812;  died  June  11,  1895. 

James  L.  Kimbrough,  born  Aug.  18,  1S66;  died  May  3,  1907. 
George  A.  Jones,  born  Oct.  11,  1835;  died  Aug.  21,  1S95. 
Agusta  Jones,  his  wife,  bom  Oct.  19,  1840;  died  July  29,  1935. 
W.  C.  Alcorn,  bora  Feb.  1,  1830;  died  Sept.  24,  1896. 

Nancy  C.  Alcorn,  his  wife,  bora  May  15.  1839;  died  Dec.  27,  1904. 
Samuel  B.  Gillespie,  bom  1862;  died  1933. 

John  S.  Riddle,  bom  Jan.  9,  1831;  died  May  29,  1905. 

Elizabeth  Riddle,  his  wife,  died  April  1,  1900,  age  59. 

A.  S.  Halifield,  born  Jan.  29,  1849;  died  May  4,  1935. 

M.  E.  Halifield,  bora  Jan.  25,  1850;  died  Jan.  17,  1923. 
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Evaline  Colville,  bomDec.  22,  1818,  died  May  27,  1888. 

W.  C.  Elam,  born  April  1,  1836;  died  March  26,  1915. 

Mary  Jane  Elam,  his  wife,  born  Aug.  22,  1840;  died  June  10, 
1903. 

Catherine  Beeman,  bom  March  14,  1840;  died  July  13,  1889; 
wife  of  N.  J.  Hustead. 

P.  L.  Markham,  Nov.  15,  1849;  Dec.  31,  1913. 

A.  C.  Blair,  bom  July  11,  1825;  died  June  22,  1898,  husband  of 
E.  M.  Blair. 

O.  P.  McCarty,  bom  Oct.  27,  1864;  died  Nov.  4,  1924. 

Newton  J.  Hustead,  born  Jan.  16,  1814;  in  Claiborne  Co.  Miss., 
died  Dec.  28,  1881. 

John  McNeill,  bom  Nov.  2,  1839;  died  Feb.  1881. 

Emily  Knox  McNeil,  born  Nov.  1854;  died  1880. 

Victoria  H.  Knox,  born  April  28,  1866;  died  July  17,  1930. 


MYRTLE  HILL  CEMETERY  INSCRIPTIONS, 
ROME,  GEORGIA 


Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  buried  here  August  11,  1914. 

Alfred  Shorter,  Nov.  23,  1803;  July  18,  1882. 

Martha  B.  Shorter  (his  wife)  Jan.  25,  1799;  March  22,  1877. 
John  W.  H.  Underwood.  Born  Nov.  20,  1816;  Died  July  18,  18S8. 
Dr.  Robert  Battey,  died  1891. 

H.  V.  M.  Miller,  1814-1896. 

Benjamin  Cudworth  Yancey,  born  April  27,  1817;  died  Oct.  24, 
1891.  (He  was  a brother  of  Col.  William  L.  Yancey,  the  great 
Southern  orator.) 

Col.  Daniel  R.  Mitchell.  (One  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of 
Rome,  Ga.) 

INSCRIPTIONS  TOWN  CEMETERY, 
CARTERSVILLE,  GEORGIA 


William  Harrell  Fulton,  1823-1909. 

Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones.  Bom  Oct.  16,  1847;  died  Oct.  15,  1906 ^ 
John  Wesley  Akin.  Bom  Casville,  Ga.,  June  10,  1859;  d;t<l 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  Oct.  18,  1907. 

Col.  Lewis  Tumlin.  Born  May  10,  1809;  died  June  2,  1S<-- 
In  loving  memory  of  Charles  H.  Smith,  “Bill  Arp,’  June  > 
1826;  August  24,  1903:  then  follows  underneath  mscripti  >n  to  a 
grand-child,  and  then:  “From  his  Confederate  V_  .cian  _ 
Pierce  M.  B.  Young,  son  of  Robert  M.  and  E.  Caroline 
Bom  at  Spartansburg,  S.  C.,  Nov.  15,  1836;  died  in  New 


July  6,  1896.  iO01.  ... 

Amos  T.  Akermon,  bom  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  lo-l. 


Dec.  21,  1880. 
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It  Is  the  intention  of  the  :o  make  tlds  d ^P”^u0'nTOeToS<SSeSdH^; 

torical  Research  Magazine  one  of  the  best  relating  to  their  own  families,  or 

solicit  the  aid  of  our  readers  m senaing  us  iRih^  record  is  Ukely  to  disclose  invaluable 
the  families  of  others  A copy  of  anyold  Any  documentary  or  other  evidence  touching 
material.  The  older,  of  course, ^the  “tter.  aorarne  ^ >agerly  sought,  m tnis  or 

the  lives  of  Texas  patriots  and  early  information  of  interest  from  the  tomb- 

any  of  the  other  States.  We  expect  to  H^^in^  erSunds.  If  you  know  of  any,  copy 

stone  records  of  old  cemeteries  If  the^are  not  used  at  once,  they  wili.be 

them  and  send  them  m as  your  co^tbution.  money  will  buy  space  in  this  magazine 
later.  No  write-ups  are  for  saie.  Vfe  are  not  averse  to  accept- 

to  boost  the  family  history  °f  r^J,/3e°cr0^ry  nPaJS,  but  no  “puffs”  at  so  much  per 
ing  commercial  advertising  for  °^r  u^ide  cove: r family  appears  herein  it  is  because 
line  will  be  sold.  If  your  name  or  the  names  of  y°u^ta0^yvaKe.  If  you  find  we  neea 
the  matter  seems  of  vour  family  or  any  other  family,  set 

information  or  have  published  an  ercor  % - iU  be  g^d  to  publish  prominently 

us  right  and  give  us  the  correct n version  which  ge  wiU  be^ga  c > Pf  ^ &nd  d to 

as  we  did  the  original  statement. et^  write  uJabout  anything.  Address  ad  com- 

P-  °-  B°*  10L  DaUa»'  Texa3'- 

The  Heard  Family  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Texas 


The  progenitor  of  this  family  came  to  America  m 1720,  bring- 
ing with  him  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  is  said  to  have Han 
ed§  first  at  Philadelphia,  but  went  down  the  coast  from  there 
Charleston,  where  he  lived  for  a time  and  wherem  ™, 
married  Esther  La  Pierre.  Shortly  afterwards  he  and  his  family 
went  to  Virginia  and  must  have  lived  for  a time  m Westmoie  an 
county  before  making  a final  settlement  in  Hanover,  since  it  is 
said  they  were  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  Was^gtaM  who 
lived  in  Westmoreland.  By  his  second  marriage,  John  Hea  , 
to  have  been  an  Irish  Earl,  from  County  Tyrone  Ireknd  must 
have  had  at  least  two  more  sons,  probably  Thomas  and  henry, 
we  have  a list  of  eight,  as  follows: 

100.  JOHN  HEARD. 

101.  STEPHEN  HEARD. 

102.  CHARLES  HEARD. 

103.  JESSE  HEARD. 

104.  GEORGE  HEARD. 

105.  WILLIAM  HEARD. 

106.  THOMAS  HEARD. 

107.  HENRY  HEARD.  > 
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Of  Stephen,  Jesse,  George  and  Henry  Heard,  so  far  as  the  com- 
piler can  find,  there  is  no  certain  record,  outside  of  Virginia.  We 
know  Stephen  died  there.  Jesse  may  have  settled  in  Tennessee 
or  Kentucky.  The  history  of  the  others,  as  best  we  can  tell,  is  about 
as  follows: 

100.  JOHN  HEARD 

who  died  and  left  a will  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  in  February,  1787, 
where  he  and  his  children  and  others  had  moved  from  Virginia, 
following  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  His  wife’s  name  was,  it  is 
believed,  Bridgett  Carroll,  related  to  the  Carrolls  of  Carrollton. 
Va.  The  will  shows  he  had  two  daughters,  the  name  of  the  second 
being  ommitted.  We  are  satisfied  that  her  name  was  Jane,  since 
she  had  a daughter  so  named.  John  Heard’s  will  mentions  these 
children: 

200.  STEPHEN  HEARD. 

201.  BERNARD  HEARD. 

202.  BRIDGET  HEARD. 

203.  JANE  HEARD,  married  — Austin  and  had  a daugh- 
ter, Jane  Austin. 

Now,  200.  Stephen  Heard,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  100.  John 
Heard,  is  not  the  Stephen  Heard  who  owned  348  acres  of  land  in 
Goochland  County,  Virginia,  in  1741,  because  he  was  born  in  1740 
and  was  only  one  year  old  at  that  time.  Stephen,  the  son  of  John 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  1787,  is  the  Col.  Stephen  Heard,  who  in 
the  year  1773,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  planted  a colony 
of  people  from  Virginia,  on  and  around  the  present  site  of  the 
town  of  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  erected  what  was 
designated  as  “Heard’s  Fort,”  (1)  and  afterwards  became  the 
Governor  and  for  a short  time  made  “Heard’s”  the  capitol  of 
Georgia.  They  were  principally  from  Westmoreland  County,  the 
home  of  the  Washingtons,  where  the  Heard  family  lived  when  it 
first  reached  Virginia. 

Gov.  Stephen  Heard  was  twice  married;  first  to  a Miss  Ger- 
many, who  driven  with  her  infant  child  out  of  her  home  by  the 
Tories,  died,  she  and  the  infant  both,  from  the  exposure;  second 
to  Elizabeth  Darden,  a daughter  of  George  Darden.  Elizabeth 
Darden  had  five  brothers,  George,  Richard,  Buckner,  David  and 
Washington  Darden.  Governor  Stephen  Heard  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth Darden  had  nine  children,  as  follows: 

300.  Bernard  Carroll  Heard,  bom  1787. 

301.  Martha  Burch  Heard,  bom  1789. 


(1)  The  site  of  Heard’s  Fort,  or  home  in  Washington,  Georgia,  was  the 
site  occupied  by  the  house  in  which  was  held  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con- 
federate Cabinet,  when  Jefferson  Davis  disbanded  his  army  and  leit  Lora* 
back,  hoping  to  join  General  Kirby  Smith,  at  Shreveport. 
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302.  George  Washington  Heard,  bom  1791. 

303.  John  Adams  Heard,  born  1793. 

304.  Bridgett  Carroll  Heard,  born  1795. 

305.  Jane  Lanier  Heard,  bom  1797. 

306.  Parmela  Darden  Heard,  bom  1799. 

307.  Thomas  Jefferson  Heard,  born  1801. 

308.  Sarah  Hammond  Heard,  born  1804. 

Governor  Stephen  Heard  died  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia  in 
1815,  when  75  years  of  age. 

201.  Bernard  Heard,  a brother  of  Governor  Heard,  married  a 
Miss  Germany,  who  was  a sister  of  the  Governor’s  first  wife  and 
dying,  left,  it  is  said  several  children,  who  were  taken  into  the 
home  of  Governor  Heard,  raised  and  educated  and  remembered  by 
him  at  his  death,  the  same  as  his  own  children.  The  names  of  these 
children  are  not  shown,  however,  on  any  record  we  have  found. 

101.  STEPHEN  HEARD 

Was  another  son  of  the  emigrant  John  Heard,  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  owner  of  348  acres  of  land  in  Gooch- 
land County,  Virginia  in  1741.  He  married  Mary  Faulkner.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the  several  sons  who  came  to 
America  from  Ireland  with  their  father,  but  the  last  to  come,  hav- 
ing remained  in  Ireland  long  enough  to  wind  up  his  father  s estate. 
The  following  story  has  been  told  of  his  marriage: 

Col.  Stephen  Heard,  son  of  John  who  came  to  Virginia 
in  1720,  won  the  heart  of  Lady  Mary  Faultier,  of  Wales. 
When  he  asked  the  father  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  he 
was  repulsed  with  scorn.  Though  himself  of  noble  birth, 
he  was  an  Irishman,  and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  Lord 
made,  him  an  unworthy  suitor,  and  who  swore  his  daughter 
should  never  marry  an  “Irish  Dog.”  To  which  Stephen 
Heard  replied:  “I  go  Sir,  but  you  will  hear  from  the  Irish  dog 
again.”  She  escaped  with  him  and  they  were  married  and 
took  ship  for  America.  They  passed  a ship  returnmg  to  Eng- 
land and  the  successful  suitor  sent  this  message  to  the  battled 
Lord.  “The  Irish  Dog  has  your  daughter,  and  we  are  halt 
way  across  the  water  bound  for  America. 

This  story  may,  or  may  not,  be  true,  but  it  is  believed  that 
members  of  the  Faulkner  family  emigrated  to  Virginia  from  u a.es 
and  were  probably  wTell  known  to  and  intimate  with  the  Heard 
family  and  their  friends  for  many  generations  afterwards.  Their 
names  are  found  on  the  records  of  Virginia. 

101.  Stephen  Heard,  died  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia  in 
1774.  He  never  came  to  Georgia,  but  most  of  his  children  did. 

The  children  of  Col.  Stephen  Heard  and  his  wife  Mary  Faulkner 


were: 
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204.  Thomas  Heard. 

205.  Jesse  Heard. 

206.  George  Heard. 

207.  Stephen  Heard. 

208.  Susan  Heard. 

209.  John  Heard. 

210.  Ann  (or  Amy)  Heard. 

211.  Mary  Heard. 

204.  Capt.  Thomas  Heard  was  a revolutionary  soldier,  who 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1742.  He  married  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Fitzpatrick  and  his  wife  Martha  Napier.  Martha 
(Napier)  Fitzpatrick’s  brothers  were  Benjamin,  Joseph,  William, 
Booth  and  Rene,  the  latter  being  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Greene  County,  Ga. 

Captain  Thomas  Heard  and  wife  Elizabeth  had: 

309.  Catherine  Heard,  married  Isaac  Stocks. 

310.  Abram  Heard,  married  Nancy  Coffee. 

311.  Mary  Heard,  married  Caleb  Cook. 

312.  Elizabeth  Heard. 

313.  Sally  Heard  married  Whatley. 

314.  Woodson  Heard,  married  Peeples. 

315.  George  Heard,  married  Martha  Coffee. 

316.  Faulkner  Heard. 

317.  Thomas  Heard,  bom  1773. 

Nancy  Coffee,  who  married  Abram  Heard  and  Martha  Coffee, 
who  married  George  Heard  were  sisters  of  General  John  Coffee, 
the  great  Indian  fighter,  who  went  to  the  U.  S.  Congress,  died 
while  in  office  and  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  William  C.  Daw- 
son, of  Greene  County.  Isaac  Stocks,  who  married  Catherine 
Heard,  was  the  father  of  Judge  Thomas  Stocks,  famous  jurist  and 
pioneer  of  Greene  County,  Georgia. 

205.  Jesse  Heard  had  a wonderfully  interesting  and  numer- 
ous family.  His  wife  and  Judith  Wilkinson,  of  Virginia,  whose 
father  came  to  Georgia  from  Virginia  with  the  Heard  family.  Jes.<e 
Heard  lived  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  near  the  town  of  Staunton, 
where  some  of  his  children  were  bom.  His  sister  Ann  (or  Amy) 
Heard  who  married  Peter  Gilliam,  had  already  migrated  to  Oeorg;.*. 
and  probably  some  of  his  own  children  had  preceded  him  there 
His  children  were  Stephen,  Lucy,  Sarah,  Judith,  Jesse,  Faulkner. 
Elizabeth  and  Susan.  The  parents  of  these  children  arrived 
Wilkes  County  from  Virginia  in  the  fall  of  1735.  His  cou:.:n.  < : 
ernor  Stephen  Heard,  had  been  in  Georgia  for  many  years,  when 
he  came. 

206.  George  Heard  married  and  had:  George,  Elizabeth,  Mary 
and  Nancy. 
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207.  Stephen  Heard,  married  and  had:  John,  George,  Eliza- 
beth and  Lucy. 

208.  Susan  Heard  married  Israel  Standifer,  member  of  U.  S. 
Congress  from  East  Tennessee. 

209.  John  Heard,  married  and  had  one  son,  James  Heard,  of 
Greene  County,  Ga. 

210  Ann  Heard,  married  Peter  Gilliam  and  had  daughter 
garah  Gilliam,  who  married  Morrow.  Parents  of  Joseph  and 
Ewing  Morrow  of  Walton  County,  who  served  m the  Legislatuie. 

211  Mary  Heard,  who  married  her  cousin,  William  Heard, 
probably  in  Virginia,  before  coming  to  Georgia. 

102.  CHARLES  HEARD, 

bom  prior  to  1720  in  County,  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  left  Gooch- 
land County,  Virginia,  sometime  prior  to  1773,  having  at  that  time 
several  children,  and  settled  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina, 
as  did  his  brothers  William  and  Thomas  Heard.  When  he  died  in 
1797  his  will  was  probated  in  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  , w ei 
probably  owned  property,  and  possibly  may  have  lived  for  a time, 
Prior  to  hSdeath  since  Wilkes  County  was  just  across  the  Savan- 
nah river  from  Abbeville  District.  We  find  his  name  on  the  Abbe- 
ville census  of  1790,  togehter  with  his  b^^^haSs  He^d 
William  T-Tpard  Jr.  It  is  believed  that  102.  diaries  nearu 

was  twice  married  and  that  he  had  two  sets  of  children,  some  of 
Xm  were  not  named  in  his  will.  As  there  were  only  twelve  of 
them  altogether,  this  as  not  a large  family  for  a man  1 °°™  “If?1® or 
before  1720  and  dying  77  years  after  he  arrived  m this  countr^  nor 
is  it  surprising  that  he  would  have  been  twice  married.  His  first 
* fe  a^ears  to  have  been  a Miss  Logan  and  his  second  Mar- 

garete  — ? 

Taking  the  names  of  those  children  mentioned  in  his  will  an 
list  furnished  by  S.  W.  Heard,  a descendant,  published  many 
years  ago  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Charles  Heard  appears 
have  had  the  following  children: 


212.  Ann  Heard. 

213.  Joseph  Heard. 

214.  George  Heard 

215.  John  Heard. 

216.  William  Heard. 

217.  Richard  Heard. 

218.  Stephen  Heard. 

219.  Benjamin  Heard. 

220.  Amp.  Heard. 

221.  Armstrong  Heard. 

222.  Charles  M.  Heard. 

223.  Polly  Heard. 


... 
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The  first  six  children  above  were  named  in  the  will  and  the  last 
six  were  not. 

In  1794,  221.  Armstrong  Heard  and  his  wife  Jennie  were  liv- 
ing in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  and  deeded  200  acres  of  land  to  James 
Coffee.  No  doubt  some  of  these  children  lived  on  one  side  of  the 
river  in  South  Carolina  and  some  on  the  other,  in  Georgia. 

105.  WILLIAM  HEARD. 

If  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  105.  William  Heard  settled 
in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  with  his  brothers  Charles  and  Thomas, 
he  must  have  been  the  same  William  Heard  who  was  alive  in  1790 
with  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  was  perhaps  also  the  father 
of  William  Heard,  Jr.,  who  was  married  and  had  a son  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  may  also  have  been  the  father  of  Isaac,  also 
married  and  having  a family  in  1790,  since  there  were  two  Isaacs 
there  of  about  the  same  age  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt  cousins. 

106.  THOMAS  HEARD 

who  settled  in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  is  said  to  have  married 
a Polly  McDonald.  We  have  been  under  the  impression  that  Polly 
McDonald  was  the  name  of  the  first  wife  of  Earl  John  Heard, 
in  Ireland  and  the  mother  of  six  of  his  sons,  but  other  compilers 
claim  different,  so  we  let  that  go.  We  can  allot  to  him  the  extra 
Isaac  living  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  in  1790,  and  the  young 
single  man,  Thomas  Heard,  who  was  also  there.  The  names  we 
have  mentioned  under  Thomas  and  William  Heard  account  for  ail 
the  Herds  that  were  in  South  Carolina  in  1790,  and  all  of  them 
were  in  Abbeville  District.  But  over  across  the  rvier  in  Georgia 
we  find  six  more  sons  of  a Thomas  Heard,  who  may  have  been 
children  of  106,  giving  him  the  following  list  of  children: 

224.  Isaac  Heard. 

225.  George  Heard. 

226.  John  Heard. 

227.  Susan  Heard. 

228.  Thomas  Heard. 

229.  Peter  Heard. 

230.  Frank  Heard. 

231.  Joseph  Heard. 

Hie  foregoing  is  a brief  sketch  and  outline  of  the  immediate 
families  of  John,  Stephen,  Charles,  William  and  Thomas  Heard, 
sons  of  the  old  Irish  Earl,  who  came  to  Virginia,  all  of  whom 
tiplied  and  replenished  the  earth. 

Who  Was  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard? 

Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  November 
13,  1773.  That  he  was  a grandson  or  great  grandson  of  the  old 
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Irish  Earl,  John  Heard,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  But 
which?  And  who  was  his  father? 

Charles  Heard,  a son  of  the  Earl,  lived  until  1792  19  years 
after  Stephen  Rhodes  was  bom,  had  a son  Stephen,  but  was  it 
Stephen  Rhodes? 

James,  John  and  William  Rhodes  lived  in  Edgefield  District 
a short  distance  down  the  Savannah  river  from  Abbeville  and 
Henry,  John  and  Solomon  Rhodes  lived  in  the  Georgetown  Dis- 
trict Prince  Frederick  County,  South  Carolina,  in  1 '90.  T 
Rhodes  family  had  lived  in  Spottsylvama  and  Hanover  County, 
Va  There  may  have  been  some  intermarriage  between  the  fam- 
ilies some  time  before  this.  But  we  have  no  record  to  show  this. 
Jesse  Heard,  son  of  101.  Stephen  Heard,  had  a son  Stephen,  said 
to  have  died  in  Tennessee,  but  who  never  married.  So  far  as 
we  know,  however,  he  was  never  in  South  Carolina.  Stephen 
Rhodes  Heard  must  have  been  a son  of  either  Charles,  Tho  > 
or  WUliam  Heard,  who  went  to  South  Carolina,  or  of  Bernard 
Heard,  brother  of  Governor  Heard  the  names  °*  f 

cannot  be  identified  on  any  record  found.  If  he  was  a son  ol 
Bernard  Heard,  then  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  was  a ^eat  rand- 
son  of  the  fighting  Irish  Earl,  wno  rather  than  knuckle  under 
to  the  dictatorial  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  brought  his 
orphan  children  to  America.  The  following  extract  from  a lett 
written  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Heard,  of  Rosenburg,  Texas,  a direc 
descendant,  is  worth  considering: 

“I  have  traced  quite  a bit  to  find  the  parentage  of  S R.  Heard 
the  first  and  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can 
never  be  definitely  known;  but  I do  find  that  there  is  some  mdica- 
fi0r  that  point  to  its  being  Bernard  Heard,  the  brother  of  Gov- 
ernor Stephen  Heard.  We  have  in  the  family  a tradition  that 
the  grandmother  was  a Germany  (pronounced  Garmam)  and 
I find  that  there  were  two  of  the  Heards  that  mar“el  J^xhe 
Governor  Stephen  Heard  and  his  brother  Bernard  Heard,  ihe 
Governor’s  first  wife  bore  that  name,  but  she  died  with .her  infant 
child,  so  that  leaves  him  out.  Bernard  died,  leaving  his  children, 
one  of  which  was  Stephen,  for  Governor  Heard  tora.se.  Hedto 
raise  them  and  it  is  said  gave  them  an  equal  amount  of  P £ 
erty  at  his  death.  The  records  of  Knox  County,  Term-,  «mtem 
ins  references  to  the  Heards  were  borrowed  from  the  courthouse 
about  30  years  ago  and  lost.  The  dates  also  seem  to  G£L.  , 
the  above  named  facts,  and  the  fact  that  Governor  Stephen  Heai 
moved  to  Knoxville  about  this  time. 

The  important  part,  however,  that  this  ^identified  great 
grandson  of  an  Irish  Earl,  played  in  directing  the ^ destiny ^ of  an 
empire;  his  influence  in  extending  the  benevolent  benefi^  of  de 

ocratic  civilization  into  the  far  reaches  of  the  West,  will  be  se 
down  under  the  genealogical  table  of 
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(1)  STEPHEN  RHODES  HEARD  AND  JEMIMA  MENEFEE 

Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  November 
13,  1773,  and  died,  either  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  or  Tuscumbia  Ala 
November  12,  1829. 

He  married  December  23,  1799,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Jemima 
Menefee,  daughter  of  John  and  Frances  Menefee,  a descendant 
of  George  Menefee,  Gent.,  a young  English  lawyer,  who  came  to 
Jamestown,  Va.,  with  Capt.  John  Smith  and  the  original  colony 
in  1607.  They  had  ten  children: 

100.  William  Jones  Elliott  Heard. 

101.  John  Menefee  Heard. 

102.  Eliza  Walace  Heard. 

103.  Thomas  Harris  Heard. 

104.  Harriett  B.  Heard. 

105. 4 Frances  Mary  Heard. 

106.  Sarah  Fedalia  Heard. 

107.  Martha  Jane  Heard. 

108.  Jemima  Heard. 

109.  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  II. 

Jemima  Menefee  Heard,  wife  of  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard,  was 
born  February  28,  1782,  died  January  20,  1854.  She  is  buried 
at  Egypt,  Texas. 

100.  William  Jones  Elliott  Heard 

William  Jones  Elliott  Heard  was  bom  August  16.  1801  and 
died  August  18,  1874,  and  was  buried  at  Chappel  Hill,  Washington 
County,  Texas.  His  wife  was  America  Morton,  daughter  of  R v 
Quinn  Morton,  who  was  bom  in  1808  and  died  August  8.  1853.  K-.- 
also,  was  buried  at  Egypt,  Texas.  William  Jones  Elliott  Heir  i 
then  married  second,  a Mrs.  Glass,  of  Chapel  Hill,  who  died  m 
June  1878  and  is  buried  at  Chapel  Hill. 

W.  J.  E.  Heard  was  bom  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  His  family,  ir. 
his  early  youth,  moved  and  settled  near  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  whort* 
his  father  died.  It  was  at  Tuscumbia  that  he  married  Miss  Mort  .. 
whose  parents  came  to  Alabama  in  1811. 

On  October  30,  1830,  a caravan  of  colonists,  left  Tuscurr! 
Alabama,  for  Texas  (1)  and  included  in  it  was  the  Heard  • ^ 

ily,  composed  of  Jemima  Heard,  widow  of  Stephen  Rhodes  H<  ? 
and  the  ten  children.  The  party  arrived  at  the  Navadad  r ' 
where  the  town  of  Texanna.  Jackson  County.  Texas,  was  rf?  ** 
wards  established,  in  December,  1830.  The  Heards  secure  : 
in  Austin’s  colony,  located  about  six  miles  from  Texana.  In  • 
they  moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Egypt,  Tcxa-s. 
what  is  now  Wharton  County. 

(1)  See  Journal  of  John  S.  Menefee”  in  this  issue  of  this  publicity-.  • 
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In  1833,  about  the  time  the  family  moved  to  what  is  now 
Egypt  (2)  William  J.  E.  Heard  was  elected  a second  lieutenant  in 
Capt.  Joseph  K.  Looney’s  company  of  volunteers,  whcih  had  been 
recruited  in  the  Lavaca  settlement.  In  1835  he  was  on  a visit  to 
Alabama  and  for  that  reason  did  not  participate  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year.  On  February  1,  1836,  he  enrolled  as  first  lieutenant 
of  Capt  JRabb’s  company  of  “Citizen  Soldiers.”  Capt.  Thomas  J.  _ 
Rabb' joined  the  Trruna way  scrape”  and  Lieutenant  Heard  succeeded 
him  in  command.  This  company  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was 
officially  Company  F.,  First  Regiment  of  Texas  Volunteers.  In 
Bounty  Cert.  No.  1902,  issued  to  him  January  17,  1837  for  340 
acres  of  land,  it  is  stated  that  Captain  Heard  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  Texas  at  Gonzales,  February  28th  and  was  discharged  at  Vic- 
toria, May  30,  1836.  In  a letter  by  Captain  Heard  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  Texas  Almanac  he  stated  that  he  arrived  at  Gonzales 
March  6,  1836.  He  received  Donation  Cert.  No.  614  for  640  acres 
of  land  November  20,  1836,  for  having  participated  in  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto. 

On  September  28,  1838,  Captain  Heard  was  elected  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Colorado  County,  Egypt,  at  that  time  being  in  that  county. 

In  1840  Captain  Heard  accompained  Col.  John  H.  Moorson 
(Moursund)  in  a campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River.  In  1842  he  participated  in  the  Woll  campaign. 

Captain  William  J.  E.  Heard,  his  wife  and  mother,  were  de- 
vout members  of  the  Methodist  church.^  Their  home  was  also  the 
home  of  itinerant  ministers.  In  1837  Rev.  Martin  Ruter  and  Rev. 

J.  W.  Kinney  organized  a church  in  their  home.  Captain  Heard’s 
wife  died  June  18,  1855.  His  mother  was  bom  February  28,  1783, 
died  January  27,  1859.  (3)  Both  of  them  are  buried  in  the  Heard 

cemetery  at  Egypt.  A sister  of  Capt.  Heard,  Sarah  Fedalia,  be- 
came the  second  wife  of  John  Rice  Jones,  first  postmaster  general 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

In  1865,  Capt.  Heard,  in  order  to  enjoy  additional  church  priv- 
ileges, moved  to  Chapel  Hill.  Texas,  the  home  of  Chapel  Hill  Fe- 
male College  and  Soule  University,  two  Methodist  schools.  Sev- 
eral 'months  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Captain  Heard  married  a 
Mrs.  Glass.  There  were  no  children  of  this  marriage.  He  died  of 
dropsy,  August  8,  1874.  The  State  of  Texas  erected  a monument 


(2)  The  town  of  Egypt  had  gained  its  name  by  an  early  occurance.  There 
had  been  a scarcity  of  grain  in  the  surrounding  country  for  about,  a vear.  but 
a bountiful  crop  was  raised  around  this  particular  settlement,  so  people  went 
down  into  Egypt”  for  grain.  Hence  the  name  was  adopted. 


(3)  There  is  a discrepancy  in  the  two  dates  in  this  article,  but  we  can- 
not say  which  is  the  correct  date  of  her  birth  or  death. 
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at  his  grave  in  the  Masonic  Cemetery  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1933.  Mrs. 
Heard  died  in  June  1878. 

The  children  of  Captain  William  J.  E.  Heard  and  his  first  wife 
America  Morton  were: 

200.  Elizabeth  Heard. 

201.  Susan  A.  Heard. 

202.  Quinn  Menefee  Heard. 

203.  George  Southerland  Heard. 

200.  Elizabeth  E.  Heard  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1827.  She 
married  Mentor  Northington,  a son  of  Andrew  and  Pricilla  (Daw- 
son) Northington.  Mr.  Northington  was  born  in  Christian  County. 
Ketucky,  September  21,  1822  and  died  in  Anson,  Jones  County, 
Texas,  September  1,  1888.  Mrs.  Northington  died  in  Egypt,  Texas, 
in  1892.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northington  had  eight  children,  but  only 
two  of  them 

300.  William  A.  Northington. 

301.  George  Heard  Northington. 

survived  infancy.  The  Dawsons,  parents  of  Pricilla  (Dawson) 
Northington,  were  descendants  of  Henry  Clay,  the  great  orator. 
(4)  300.  William  A.  Northington,  married  Pauline  Jones.  They 

had  no  children.  301.  George  Heard  Northington  married  Jessie 
Virginia  Simmons,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  E.  (Logan) 
Simmons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northington  resided  at  Egypt,  Texas. 
They  had  the  following  children: 

400.  Mentor  Northington. 

401.  Elizabeth  Northington. 

402.  Sadie  Frances  Northington. 

403.  Mamie  Duncan  Northington. 

404.  George  Heard  Northington. 

405.  Ruth  Virginia  Northington. 

406.  Will  Andrew  Northington. 

201.  Susan  Ann  Heard  married  Dr.  Bartley  Stanchfield,  wM 
was  bom  January  9.  1817  and  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  January  9, 

Mrs.  Stanchfield  died  in  1867.  The  children  were: 

302.  Mary  Stanchfield.  married  Bob  Elgin. 

303.  Lovia  Stanchfield.  married  R.  E.  Carter. 

304.  Cancilla  Stanchfield. 

202.  Quinn  Menefee  Heard  married  Mary  Wilkerson.  1- 
G.  M.  Heard  died  in  1862  and  her  husband  died  in  San  Anti  ” 


(4)  November  5,  1810,  in  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  John  Hoard.  : •' 
trator  of  the  Estate  of  a Stephen  Heard,  who  had  apnarenltv  died  ' ■ • - , 
the  same  year,  together  with  William  Doss.  Charles  Heard.  George  C'  ' ' 

len  Martin,  Elizabeth  Heard.  Stephen  Heard.  Eliza  Heard  and  • 

DAWSON,  all  heirs  of  the  deceased  Stephen  Heard  filed  a petition  kr  • 
of  certain  slaves.  The  Dawsons  were  related  to  the  Heards  in  Geers*-* • 
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Mrs.  Heard  was  buried  in 


in  1910,  buried  in  Roseville,  Texas. 

Egypt,  Texas.  Their  children  were: 

305.  Meek  Heard,  married  — Kennon. 

306.  William  Guy  Heard. 

307.  Quinn  Menefee  Heard. 

308.  Gus  Heard. 

203.  George  Sutherland  Heard  was  born  in  Egypt,  Texas, 
March’ 10,  1836  and  died  there  January  8,  1854. 

306.  William  Guy  Heard  married  Josephine  Heard,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Joe  Heard,  son  of  T.  H.  P.  Heard  and  they  had  the  follow- 
ing children: 


407. 

408. 

409. 

410. 

411. 
412 
413. 


Myrtle  Heard. 

Tom  Heard. 

Glynn  Heard. 

Barry  Bell  Heard. 

Josephine  Heard,  married  Dick  Hudson. 
James  Quinn  Heard. 

Sam  Heard. 


307  Quinn  Menefee  Heard,  son  of  Quinn  Menefee  Heard  and 
Mary  Wilkerson,  died  without  having  married  and  is  buried  in  the 
V F W Cemetery.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  Spamsh-America 
War 'and  saw  service  both  in  Cuba  and  thePhdippmes^  He  also 
made  two  trips  with  the  trail  drivers  from  Texas  to  Kansas  City. 

308.  Gus  Heard,  a brother  of  307.  Q.  M.  Heard,  was  the  son 
of  202.  Quinn  Menefee  Heard  and  his  second  wife,  who  was  the 
widow  of  George  F.  Wharton,  the  first.  There  was  one  child, 
George  F.  Wharton,  Jr.,  bom  to  George  F.  Wharton  and  his  wi  e. 

101.  JOHN  MENEFEE  HEARD. 

101.  John  Menefee  Heard,  the  second  child  of  Stephen  Rhodes 
Heard  and  Jemima  Menefee,  married  Mane  O.  — (Her  maid 
name  is  unknown) . 

He  was  bom  September  1,  1803,  in  Alabama,  and  came  to 
Texas  with  the  others,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  chi  ' 
died  September  10,  1834.  His  widow,  Marie  O.  R.ear^’  ‘|a  " nne 
ried  Darwin  M.  Stapp  (1),  who  was  the  son  of  Elijah  Stapp  on^ 
on  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  v as  tom 
in  Virginia  in  1782  and  came  to  Texas  from  Missouri.  After  Marie 
O (Heard)  Stapp  died,  her  husband  Darwin  Massie  Stapp  marri 
as  a Je.  Cecelia  Thompson.  One.  daughter  was  bom  of 

this  marriage  and  both  the  daughter  and  .--r  ■ After 

Stapp  died  of  yellow  fever  and  are  buried  at  Port  Lavaca.  After 


(1)  See  Personnel  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Texas  Legislature  in  this  and 
the  preceding  number  of  this  magazine. 
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her  death  Stapp  married  a third  time,  his  third  wife  being  Lucia 
Robertson,  a widow  of  A.  P.  Cunningham.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  two  children,  (a)  Darwin  Stapp  and  (b)  Lula  Stapp. 
Mr.  Stapp  then  died  and  his  widow  married  a Mr.  Devinage,  moving 
first  to  San  Antonio  and  then  to  Pennsylvania.  Darwin  Massie 
Stapp  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  but  came  to  Texas  with  his  fath- 
er from  Missouri  in  1830,  joined  the  Texas  army  in  1835,  in  which 
year  he  participated  in  the  “Grass  Fight.”  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Legislatures;  a collector  of 
customs  at  Indianola;  one  of  the  first  organizers  of  the  Texas  Vet- 
erans Association  at  Houston  in  1873;  also  a member  of  the  Se- 
cession Convention  in  1861.  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  Lolita,  Texas,  is  a 
descendant. 

101.  John.  Menefee  Heard  and  his  wife  Marie  O.  Heard  left 
one  son: 

204.  Jim  Heard. 

James  or  Jim  Heard  was  called  “Candy  Jim”  and  was  a great 
fiddler.  He  married  Elizabeth  Babcock  in  1853.  As  a result  of 
this  marriage  they  had  five  children: 

309.  John  Heard. 

310.  Mamie  M.  Heard. 

311.  Alice  Heard. 

312.  Albert  Heard. 

313.  Frances  Heard. 

Alice  and  Albert  Heard  were  twins. 

204.  Jim  Heard,  “Candy  Jim,”  died  sometime  prior  to  1875.  In 
the  storm  of  1875  at  Indianola,  Texas,  Elizabeth  Heard  and  four  <>: 
the  children  lost  their  lives.  Their  bodies  were  never  found. 
Mamie  M.  Heard  was  in  another  part  of  the  town  and  was  sav’d. 
She  was  afterwards  taken  to  Victoria  and  placed  in  the  convent 
there,  then  taken  out  and  cared  for  awhile  by  Mrs.  Billups.  Tit  on 
James  Williams  Heard  came  and  took  her  to  his  home  and  cared 
for  her  until  she  married  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard,  the  third. 

Elizabeth  Babcock,  who  married  “Candy  Jim”  Heard,  was  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  Babcock,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsvlvniu.i 
and  moved  to  Wheeling,  Ohio  and  from  there  to  New  Orica:.' 
where  he  entered  the  pottery  busniess.  (2)  He  later  moved  t » 
Jackson  County,  Texas  and  had  a number  of  children  besides  ho- 
daughter  Elizabeth. 

102.  ELIZA  WALLACE  HEARD. 

Of  Eliza  Wallace  Heard,  the  third  child  of  Stephen  R-  Heard 


. (2)  A man  by  the  name  of  Vingin  now  operates  a florist  store  where 
old  pottery  shop  was  maintained. 
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and  his  wife  Jemima  Menefee,  nothing  has  been  found  except  that 
it  is  known  she  was  bom  in  Alabama,  September  1,  18  . 

103.  THOMAS  HARRIS  P.  HEARD. 

Thomas  Harris  Heard,  the  fourth  child  was  born  as  T.  H.  P. 
Heard.  He  was  bom  July  19,  1806  in  Alabama  and  died  July  7 
1836.  He  married  Nancy  Dancy,  probably  m Alabama  and  they 
came  to  Texas  in  1831  and  settled  in  Jackson  County. 

In  1832  with  William  Menefee  (his  uncle)  J.K.  Looney  and 
John  Menefee  (the  latter  his  cousin) , T.  H.  P.  Heard  started  to 
San  Antonio  “to  get  them  to  pronounce”  but  learned  at  G°nmles 
that  they  had  already  done  so.  He  fought  the  Mexicans  a short 
time,  but  died  July  7,  1836.  T.  H.  P.  Heard 'and  his  wife  Nancy 
Dancy  had  the  following  children: 

205.  James  William  Heard. 

206.  Joseph  Heard. 

Following  T.  H.  P.  Heard’s  death  in  1836,  his  widow  married 
a man  by  the  name  of  Kellett,  and  there  was  one  child  born  of  the 
marriage,  America  Kellett. 

205.  James  William  Heard  married  Mollie  McFarland  and  had 
the  following  children: 

314.  James  William  Heard,  Jr. 

315.  Mabel  Heard,  married  J.  L.  Whitmire. 

316.  Joe  Heard,  married  ? 

317.  Mary  Heard,  married  — Stallworth. 

318.  Cecil  Heard,  never  married. 

319.  Masel  Heard.  , 

320.  Willie  Heard,  married  Joe  Roseborough. 

316.  . Joe  Heard  and  his  wife  had: 


Willie  Heard  married  George  F.  Wharton,  II. 

Josephine  Heard,  married  William  Guy  Heard. 

Tom  Heard  never  married. 

Mabel  Heard  and  her  husband  J.  L.  Whitmire  had  two 


414. 

415. 

416. 

315. 

children 

417.  Russell  Whitmire. 

418.  Joe  Ann  Whitmire. 

319.  Masel  Heard  married  (husband’s  name  unknown)  and  had 
one  daughter:  # 

419.  Josephine. 

414.  Willie  Heard  and  her  husband,  George  F.  Wharton  II, 
had  the  following  children: 
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500.  Menry  Wharton. 

501.  George  F.  Wharton  III. 

502.  Clay  Wharton  (daughter). 

503.  Blanche  Wharton. 

504.  Guy  Wharton. 

505.  Mildred  Wharton. 

506.  Tom  Wharton. 

507.  Willmuth  Wharton. 

508.  Willard  “Johnnie  Hay”  Wharton. 

509.  Jennie  Wharton. 

500.  Henry  Wharton  married  Pearl  Merryman  and  had  one 
son: 

600.  Joe  Wharton. 

502.  Clay  Wharton,  married  E.  H.  Simons  and  had  one 
daughter: 

601.  Eloise  Simons. 

503.  Blanche  Wharton  married  J.  E.  Barnes  and  had  the  fol- 
lowing children: 

602.  Elvin  Wharton  Barnes. 

603.  Edwin  Barnes. 

604.  Thomas  Barnes. 

605.  Willie  Clay  Barnes. 

606.  Guy  Barnes. 

607.  John  Lee  Barnes. 

608.  Anita  Mae  Barnes. 

609.  Robert  Barnes. 

504.  Guy  Wharton,  married  Jimmie  Rogers,  and  had: 

610.  George  Wharton. 

611.  Elizabeth  Wharton. 

612.  Ruth  Wharton. 

613.  Geneva  Wharton. 

506.  Tom  Wharton  married  Laura  Welhousen,  and  had: 

614.  Tommy  WJiarton. 

615.  John  Wharton. 

507.  Willmuth  Wharton,  married  J.  E.  Elliott  and  had: 

616.  Peggy  Jean  Elliott. 

617.  Barbara  Ann  Elliott. 

509.  Jennie  Wharton,  married  R.  A.  O’Neal  and  had: 

618.  Patsy  O’Neil. 

415.  Josephine  Heard,  married  William  Guy  Heard  and  had 
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seven  children,  listed  under  306.  William  Guy  Heard,  being  num- 
bers 407  to  413  inclusive. 

416.  Tom  Heard,  died  without  ever  having  married. 

104.  HARRIETT  B.  HEARD 

the  fifth  child  of  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  and  his  wife  Jemima 
Menefee,  was  bom  July  15,  1808  and  married  Joseph  Rector  on 
September  22,  1825,  and  after  his  death  she  married  Thomas  Jam- 
erson  March  3,  1838.  She  died  in  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  Nov. 
25,  1873.  She  was  bom  in  Alabama  before  the  Heards  came  to 
Texas. 

105.  FRANCES  MARY  HEARD. 

Frances  Mary  Heard  was  the  sixth  child  of  Stephen  Rhodes 
Heard  and  Jemima  Menefee  She  was  bom  August  22,  1810,  in 
Alabama  and  on  February  3,  1838  was  married  in  Richmond, 
Texas,  to  Paschal  P.  Borden,  a brother  of  the  famous  Gail  Borden, 
of  early  Texas  fame,  who  was  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of 
Gail  Borden’s  condensed  milk.  She  and  her  baby  girls  and  her 
husband  are  buried  in  the  Adams  graveyard,  near  Stafford, 
Texas.  The  State  of  Texas  will,  soon,  if  it  has  not  already,  place 
a marker  there,  in  recognition  of  Borden’s  participation  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

106.  SARAH  FED  ALIA  HEARD. 

Sarah  Fedalia  Heard  was  the  seventh  child  of  Stephen  Rhodes 
Heard  and  Jemima,  his  wife.  She  was  born  August  22,  1815  and 
married  John  Rice  Jones.  She  is  buried  in  Egypt,  Texas. 

John  Rice  Jones,  the  husband  of  Sarah  Fedalia  Heard,  and 
Stephen  F.  Austin  were  boys  together  in  Missouri  at  the  time 
their  fathers  were  business  partners  in  the  lead  mines.  When  this 
partnership  was  dissolved  John  Rice  Jones  went  with  his  father  s 
family,  to  Missouri.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under  General 
Henry  Dodge.  In  1831  he  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Brazoria  County.  He  enlisted  in  the  Texas  army  under  Gen. 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  October  6,  1835,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
named  Postmaster  General  of  the  Republic  under  the  Provisional 
Government,  1835-1836.  He  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Robert 
Barr.  On  December  14,  1839,  he  was  again  appointed  Postmaster 
General  under  President  M.  B.  Lamar.  Sarah  Fedalia  Heard  was 
his  second  wife. 

John  Rice  Jones  was  first  married  to  Ruth  Mary  Hawkins, 
daughter  of  Major  James  Hawkins.  Miss  Bird  Jones,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  a grand-daughter  of  John  Rice  Jones,  now  (1936)  has  in 
her  possession  a letter  written  from  the  home  of  James  F.  Perry, 
of  Peach  Point,  Brazoria  County,  Texas,  September  23,  1837,  to 
his  two  eldest  children  in  Potasi,  Missouri,  informing  them  of  the 
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sad  death  of  their  mother.  They  had  been  left  in  Missouri  for 
school  advantages.  In  the  letter  Col.  Jones  stated  that  he  and 
his  wife  and  their  three  small  children  had  gone  to  Quintanna, 
hoping  to  benefit  the  health  of  Mrs.  Jones.  He  told  in  the  letter 
of  her  burial  at  Peach  Point  cemetery,  near  the  grave  of  Mary 
Bryan  Perry,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Perry. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Col.  Jones  moved  to  Fayette 
County  and  was,  in  time,  married  to  Sarah  Fedalia  Heard,  sister 
of  Captain  William  J.  E.  Heard.  He  afterwards  died  on  his  farm 
“Fairland”  on  Cummine  Creek,  in  Fayette  County,  in  1845.  His 
second  wife  died  at  Egypt,  Texas.  By  his  first  wife  Ruth  Mary 
Hawkins,  John  Rice  Jones  had  the  following  children: 

(a)  James  Hawkins  Jones. 

(b)  John  Rice  Jones  II. 

(c)  Cyrus  R.  Jones. 

(d)  William  P.  Jones. 

(e)  — Jones,  daughter,  married  Felix  Catonnet. 

(a)  James  Hawkins  Jones  married  Emily  Shelby,  daughter 
of  David  Shelby,  February  3,  1858.  Their  children  are  all  de- 
ceased except  Miss  Bird  Jones  of  1805  Colorado  Street,  Austin, 
Texas.  They  were: 

(1)  Marriana  Jones  who  married  William  Lockbridge. 

(2)  Leon  Jones. 

(3)  Bird  Jones. 

(4)  Minnie  Jones,  who  married  Edgar  Nalle. 

(5)  Maud  Jones. 

The  children  of  John  Rice  Jones,  Jr.,  by  his  second  wife,  Sarah 
Fedalia  Heard,  were: 

207.  Sarah  Fedalia  Jones,  married  Gayle  Talbot  in  1864. 

208.  Guy  M.  Jones. 

207.  Sarah  Fedalia  Jones  and  her  husband  Gayle  Talbot, 
whom  she  married  at  Matagorda,  were: 

321.  Gayle  Talbot,  Jr.,  married  Margaret  O.  Brown. 

322.  Rose  Talbot,  who  married  John  P.  Lowrey. 

Gayle  Talbot  Jr.,  who  married  Margaret  O.  Brown,  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Texas  and  w.is  an 
active  and  leading  member  of  the  Texas  Press  Association.  i;‘ 
his  latter  years  he  resided  in  San  Antonio  where  he  was  c:y’ ■■■  " * 
in  the  real  state  and  investment  business.  Pie  and  h.s 
the  following  children: 

420.  Gayle  Talbot  III. 

421.  Margaret  Grace  Talbot. 

422.  Rosa  Doe  Talbot. 
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Gayle  Talbot  III  is  a recognized  authority  on  athletic  events 
and  a New  York  and  London  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  having  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  died  a 
short  time  ago.  Margaret  Grace  Talbot  married  James  N Brown 
and  lives  in  Washington  and  Rosa  Doe  Talbot  marriedGlarence 
N.  Wright  and  lives  at  6419  31st  Street,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Talbots  belong  to  the  Virginia  family  of  that  name,  which 
produced  Matthew  Talbot,  a famous  Governor  of  Georgia.  Also 
Matthew  Gayle,  of  Virginia. 

322.  Rose  Talbot,  who  married  John  P.  Lowrey,  moved  with 
her  husband  to  Artesia,  N.  M.  They  have  no  children. 

107.  MARTHA  JANE  HEARD. 

Martha  Jane  Heard  was  the  eighth  child  of  Stephen  Rhodes 
Heard  and  Jemima  Menefee.  She  was  born  in  Alabama  Septem- 
ber  26  1812.  She  died  and  was  buried  in  Corsicana^  lexas,  m 
Anril  1877.  She  was  married  to  Thomas  Jones  Read,  February  , 
1830,  * just  a short  time  before  the  Heard  caravan  left  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  for  Texas. 

Thomas  Jones  Read  was  a member  of  the  company  of  Capt. 
George  M.  Collingsworth  at  the  capture  of  Goliad,  October  9,  1835. 
On  an  army  roll  in  the  General  Land  Office  at  Austin  he  is  shown 
as  a member  of  the  company  recruited  by  Major  L.  Smith,  April 
5,  1836.  He  was  a member  of  Captain  Sterling  C.  Robertson  s 
company,  which  was  mustered  into  the  service  June  17, > 183b.  tie 
was  also  in  later  years,  a member  of  the  Texas  Veteran  tidied 
tion.  He  was  born  in  Tennessee,  November  24,  1809  and  died 
March  25,  1889,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Corsicana. 

The  children  of  Captain  Thomas  Jones  Read  and  his  wife, 
Martha  Jane  Heard,  were: 

209.  Mary  Elizabeth  Read,  born  December  25,  1830. 

210  James  Francis  Read,  bom  July  9,  1834. 

211.  Harriett  Susan  Read,  born  September  5,  1835. 

212.  Martha  Menefee  Read,  bom  December  1,  183b. 

213.  Thomas  Jones  Read,  Jr.,  bom  September  9 1838. 

214.  William  Heard  Read,  bom,  February  24,  1840. 

215.  John  Paschal  Read,  bom  February  21,  1842. 

216.  Elizabeth  Jemima  Read,  born  April  17,  1840. 

217.  Telitha  Ann  Read,  bom  September  9,  184b. 

218.  Sarah  Frances  Read,  bom  September  14,  J 1848. 

219  Samuel  Adriance  Read,  bom  February  14,  1850. 

220  Modello  Stephens  Read,  born  Marcn  19,  18o2. 

221.  Mildred  Viola  Read,  bom  October  6,  1854. 

Mrs  H.  M.  Garwood  of  Houston,  wife  of  the  distinguished  and 
outstanding  lawyer,  of  Texas,  who  died  a short  time  ago  in  Hous- 
ton,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Connolly,  recently  deceased,  whose 
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husband  Hon.  Tom  Connolly,  is  now  (1936)  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  where  both  daughters  of  220.  Modello  Stephen 
Read,  and  great  grand-daughters  of  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  and 
Jemima  Menefee. 

108.  JEMIMA  HEARD. 

Jemima  Heard,  the  ninth  child  was  bom  in  Alabama  May  20. 
1820,  and  died  December  21,  1856  at  Chappel  Hill.  She  was  buried 
at  Egypt,  Texas.  She  married  Elijah  Mercer,  who  was  bom  March 
20,  1819  and  died  and  was  buried  in  Egypt,  March  11,  1856.  He 
was  the  son  of  Eli  Mercer  and  both  father  and  son  saw  service  at 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The  children  of  Elijah  Mercer  and 
Jemima  Heard  were: 

222.  Sydney  Mercer,  bom  1842,  died  1861. 

223.  Josephine  Mercer,  born  1844,  died  1868,  married  Jones. 

224.  Henry  Mercer,  bom  1847,  died  1910. 

225.  Paul  F.  Mercer,  bom  1849,  died  1883,  married  Dickey. 

226.  Zella  L.  Mercer,  bom  1851,  died  1877,  married  Clapp. 

227.  Thad  E.  Mercer,  bora  1855,  died  1928,  married  L. 
Menefee. 

109.  STEPHEN  RHODES  HEARD  II. 

Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  II,  the  tenth  son  of  Stephen  Rhodes 
Heard  and  his  wife  Jemima  Menefee,  was  bom  August  21,  1822  in 
South  Carolina.  He  came  to  Texas  with  his  mother,  Jemima, 
the  widow  Heard,  in  1830  when  only  eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
married  three  times.  He  married  first,  Susan  Northington  (bom 
September  11,  1825)  and  had  by  her  three  children: 

228.  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  HI. 

229.  Eliza  J.  Heard. 

230.  Harriett  H.  Heard. 

The  last  two  died  in  infancy. 

He  married  second,  a sister  of  his  first  wife,  Willmuth,  (North- 
ington) Dawson,  who  was  the  widow  of  A.  G.  Dawrson.  By  his 
second  marriage  there  were  no  children,  but  Mrs.  Dawson  had 
three  by  her  first  husband: 

(1)  Wiley  Dawson. 

(2)  Wilmuth  Dawson. 

(3)  Jane  Dawson. 

These  three  children  were  raised  in  the  home  of  Stephen  Rhodes 
Heard  II  and  their  mother,  his  second  wife. 

(2)  Willmuth  Dawson  married  George  F.  Wharton  tne  - • 
and  they  had  one  child,  (a)  George  F.  Wharton  II.  After  Geo  nr 
F.  Wharton  died,  his  wife  Willmuth  (Dawson)  Wharton  married 
202.  Quinn  Menefee  Heard,  son  of  100.  Capt.  W.  J.  E.  Heard 
and  had  one  child,  308.  Gus  Heard.  Mrs.  Dawson  was  the  second 
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wife  of  Quinn  Menefee  Heard,  whose  first  wife  had  been  Mary 
Wilkerson. 

(3)  Jane  Dawson,  the  other  step-daughter,  married  Lee  Daw- 
son, who  was  a nephew  of  Paschal  P.  and  Gail  Borden.  She 
died,  only  recently,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Following  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  Willmuth  Dawson, 
Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  II  married  Mrs.  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  the 
widow  of  his  good  friend,  Leonidas  McLaughlin.  Mrs.  McLaugh- 
lin was  the  mother  of  three  children  by  her  first  husband  Leonidas 
McLaughlin,  as  follows: 

(a)  Sam  McLaughlin. 

(b)  Minnie  McLaughlin. 

(c)  Lee  McLaughlin. 

Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  and  his  third  wife,  Kathleen  McLaugh- 
lin, had  bom  to  them  three  children: 


231.  Menton  W.  Heard. 

232.  James  W.  Heard. 

233.  Susie  Heard. 

228.  STEPHEN  RHODES  HEARD  III. 


Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  III,  son  of  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  II, 
the  grandson  of  Stephen  Rhodes  Heard  and  Jemima  Menefee,  mar- 
ried Mamie  M.  Heard,  daughter  of  Jim  Heard  (Candy  Jim),  as 
he  was  called)  and  grand-daughter  of  101.  John  Menefee 
They  were  second  cousins,  or  first  cousins,  once  removed,  irus 
couple  lived  in  Jackson  County  for  some  years,  but  moved  to 
Rosenberg  in  1901,  where  S.  R.  Heard  III  was  engaged  m the  gro- 
cery business  until  1914,  when  he  was  appointed  U S.  Postmaster, 
through  the  good  influence  of  his  life-long  friend,  Hon  Jonathan 
Lane.  He  died  April  23,  1919,  leaving  the  following  children: 


324.  Frank  L.  Heard. 

325.  Stephen  R.  Heard  IV. 

326.  Mary  Susan  Heard. 

327.  Minnie  Kathleen  Heard. 

328.  Leon  Heard. 

329.  Willie  Ellen  Heard. 


When  the  widow  Jemima  (Menefee)  Heard  arrived  m Texas, 
her  son  Stephen  R.  Heard  was  given  a section  of  land,  a child  s 
part.  He  enlisted  at  14  years  of  age  in  the  Mexican  war,  but  re- 
mained only  a short  time  in  the  service.  He  was  nick-named  L 
Kit  and  by  the  slaves  was  called  “Marse  Guy.  He  foiled  the 
carpenter’s  trade  throughout  most  of  his  life.  When  his  mo  the 
moved  to  Egypt,  he,  himself,  moved  near  there  at  what  was  then 
called  “Spanish  Camp,”  where  he  operated  a ferry  over  the  Colo- 
rado river  and  swimming  pens  for  cattle  being  driven  to  market 
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at  Houston  and  points  in  the  East.  He  later  moved  to  Flatonia, 
where  in  1875  he  helped  organize  the  Masonic  lodge  at  that  place. 
I*  In  1883  he  moved  again,  to  Coryell  County,  although  sometime 

between  the  time  he  was  at  Flatonia  and  when  he  moved  to  Coryell 
County,  he  lived  at  Chappel  Hill,  where  his  young  son  attended 
Soule  University.  He  bought  land  in  Coryell  County  for  his  fam- 
ily and  his  step  children,  but  as  the  grand-children  grew  up  he 
felt  the  further  need  of  expanding  and  moved  to  Plainview,  Texas, 
where  he  died  August  23,  1901.  He  was  a very  devout  Metho- 
| dist  and  had  a passion  for  honesty.  Shanghai  Pierce  once  said 

of  him:  “There  is  one  damn  honest  man.”  He  sold  his  stock,  which 
consisted  of  improved  stock,  to  keep  his  son  from  drifting  into  the 
“maverick  business”  a custom  that  he  bitterly  condemned  as  be- 
ing dishonest. 

During  the  war  between  the  States  he  was  selected  by  his 
kinfolks  and  neighbors  to  remain  at  home  with  the  women  and 
children,  a turn  of  luck  that  he  deeply  regretted.  He  was  over 
six  feet  tall  and  his  figure  was  adorned  with  a soft,  silky  red 
beard. 


The  Hedgecoke  Family 


(1)  THOMAS  HEDGECOKE,  probably  of  North  Carolina, 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  in  North  Carolina  or  South  Caro- 
lina and  was  in  Marion’s  Brigade.  He  was  courtmarshalled  once 
for  striking  an  officer  and  condemned  to  stand  his  weight  with 
his  naked  heel  on  a sharp  spike.  On  his  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital his  Captain  had  been  transferred  and  he  never  saw  him 
again,  “so  he  did  not  get  to  kill  him.” 

He  was  twice  married,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  first  fam- 
ily, except  that  he  had  a son  killed  in  the  war  of  1812. 

He  married  second,  the  widow  Edwards,  whose  maiden  name 
had  been  Martha  Earle.  Their  children  were: 

100.  David  Hedgecocke. 

101.  Willis  Hedgecocke. 

102.  Melitta  Hedgecocke. 

103.  Minter  Hedgecocke,  bom  August  1817,  died  1883. 

104.  Martha  Hedgecocke. 

100.  David  and  101.  Willis  Hedgecoke  moved  over  into  £a*' 
Tennessee  and  the  family  lost  trace  of  them. 

102.  Melitta  Hedgecoke  married  William  R.  Elder  and  moved 
to  Texas  about  1849.  They  have  many  descendants  in  Texas, 
of  whom  was  Hon.  Carroll  L.  Elder,  former  County  Judge 

Hunt  County. 
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103  Minter  Hedgecoke  married  Elizabeth  Telitha  Elder,  a sister 
of  William  R.  Elder.  They  were  the  parents i of  seven  children, 
two  of  whom  are  still  living:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cole  of  El  ^as°  ^ ^ ' 
V R Havnes  of  Miami,  Texas;  others  included  J.  M.  Hedgecoke, 
ElK'St  N M.  aaed  80.  He  was  a merchant  and  gin 

man  Willis  P Hedgecoke  was  county  surveyor  of  Hall,  Roberts 
ffld  Hutchinson  Counties,  and  County  Judge  of  Hutchinson  Coun- 
ty.  Following  is  the  complete  list: 

200.  Maria  Angeline  Hedgecoke,  born  184^:  Jie<^910- 

201.  John  Monroe  Hedgecoke,  born  1848 , died  18-8. 

202  Wilhs  Paschall  Hedgecoke,  bom  1853,  died  lyoU. 

203.  William  Dayton  Hedgecoke,  died  ™ ^™?y:90g 

204.  Annie  Laurie  Hedgecoke,  born  18a6,  died  1908. 

205.  Lura  Jane  Hedgecoke,  born  March  6,  1861. 

206.  Rosa  Lee  Hedgecoke,  born  September  19 ,1865. 

207  Samuel  Minter  Hedgecoke,  bom  May  8,  1869, 


died 


November  12,  1936. 

103  Minter  Hedgecoke  moved  to  Texas  with  his  family  about 
1849  or  1850  and  settled  in  Hopkins  County.  He  served  m the 
federate  army  in  a company  from  that  county,  the  name  and 
number  of  which  is  unavailable. 

He  was  in  camp  with  this  company  near  Matagorda  Decmiber 

25  1863  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  prison  camp  near  Ty  , 

TexS  as  a ^ ard  and  was  there  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  went 
home  without  a discharge. 

He  moved  to  Denton  County,  Texas  in  1870,  where  he  first 
farmed  "for  a few  years  and  then  moved  mto  the  town  of  Pilot 
Point  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  until  had* 

1883  His  son  Samuel  Minter  Hedgecoke,  moved  to  West  Texa 
and  was  a former  County  Clerk  and  also  County  Treasurer  of 
Hutchinson  County. 

at  Borger,  Texas. 

Will  of  Thomas  Hedgecoke 
“State  of  North  Carolina,  Mason  County,  July  29,  1834 
“Thists  myTast  will  and  testament.  I,  Thomas  Hedgecoke,  crti- 

Zt  r/estm  to  mate  my  last 

sa  is  asss 

Z paid  out  of  my  property,  then  it  is  will  and  wish  that  all  my 
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property  together  with  the  improvements  on  which  I now  live 
should  belong  to  my  beloved  wife,  Martha  Hedgecoke,  and  my  two 
youngest  children  as  long  as  my  wife  lives,  Then  it  is  my  wish  that 
the  property  should  be  equally  divided  between  my  two  youngest 
children  whose  names,  Minter  Hedgecock  and  Martha  Hedgecoke 
with  the  exception  of  one  cow  and  calf,  it  is  my  will  and  wish 
that  my  son  Willis  Hedgecock  shall  have  one  cow  and  calf. 

“This  is  my  last  will  and  testament. 

“Whereunto  I set  my  hand  and  seal  done  with  my  own  hand 
this  the  29th  day  of  July,  1834. 

His 

Thomas  x Hedgecock.” 
Mark 


~o 

THE  ELDER  FAMILY 


(1)  William  Elder,  died  May  13,  1817,  probably  near  the 
town  of  Dandridge,  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  whither  he  had 
moved  from  Western  North  Carolina,  some  time  prior  to  1800.  It 
is  believed. that  he  is  the  William  Elder  who,  in  October  1805,  was 
running  a hotel  at  Dandridge,  Tennessee.  The  story  is  told  that 
the  immortal  David  Crockett,  whose  parents  lived  on  Lime- 
stone Creek,  not  far  distant,  came  down  to  Dandridge  a-courting 
Margaret  Elder,  and  believing  that  everything  was  understood 
between  them,  hied  himself  to  the  County  Clerk’s  office  and  took 
out  license  to  marry  her.  The  anticipated  wedding,  however, 
never  materialized,  and  it  is  said  that  Margaret  Elder  jilted  him. 
When  David  went  home  and  showed  his  sister  the  license,  she 
told  him  that  would  happen  and  that  that  “Elder  girl”  would 
never  marry  him.  Not  to  be  discouraged,  however,  David,  the 
following  Spring  again  visited  the  Clerk’s  office  at  Dandridge  and 
took  out  license  to  marry  Polly  Findley.  This  time  it  took.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  here  is  where  David  learned  his  lesson,  which 
led  to  his  famous  motto:  “First,  be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go 
ahead.” 

The  record  of  the  issuance  of  both  these  licenses  are  on  record 
at  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  County  in  the  town  of  Dandridge 
until  this  day.  (1)  William  Elder  and  his  wife  (whose  name  is 
not  known) , had  several  children,  but  we  can  only  scrape  up  the 
names  of  two  of  them. 

100.  Margaret  Elder  (who  jilted  David  Crockett) . 

101.  David  Elder. 

101.  David  Elder,  the  father-in-law  of  Minter  Hedgecoke  an- 
the  father  of  William  R.  Elder  who  married  Melitta  Hed  gcco.-.e, 
was  a pioneer  Baptist  preacher,  of  Western  North  Carolina  » i 
Tennessee;  also  in  Eastern  Texas,  where  he  settled  several  \ • 
prior  to  the  war  between  the  States.  He  married  Susannah  11yd*-. 
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the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hyde  and  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Leatherwood  of  Buncomb  County,  N.  C.  Benjamin  Hydes  wife 
was  one-fourth  Cherokee  Indian. 

Rev.  David  Elder  and  his  wife  Susannah  Hyde,  had  the  fol- 
lowing  children: 

208.  William  R.  Elder,  bom  December  IS  iSlt  died  lSSV. 

209.  Benjamin  Hyde  Elder,  bom  November  27  1817. 

210.  M.  Eliza  Elder,  bom  April  12,  1820,  died  1892. 

211.  John  Lee  Elder,  bom  October  14,  1822. 

212.  Elizabeth  Telitha  Elder,  bom  March  28,  1825,  married 

Minter  Hedgecoke.  „ 18,9 

213.  S.  Elvira  Elder,  bom  October  2d,  1828. 

214.  R.  Narcissa  Elder,  born  August  11,  1831. 

215.  M.  Minerva  Elder,  bom  February  26,  1834. 

216.  D.  Fuller  Elder,  born  June  30,  1836. 

217.  S.  Catherine  Elder,  bom  August  5,  1859. 

218.  James  Lafayette  Elder,  bom  March  2,  1842. 

Many  of  Rev.  David  Elder’s  descendants  live  in  Dallas  and  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  Texas. 

When  Rev.  David  Elder  came  to  Texas,  sometime  prior  to 
1855,  he  settled  in  Hopkins  County  The  following  is  a copy  of 
a letter  writted  by  him  which  is  still  m possession  of  E.  V.  lleci0 
coke,  his  great  grand-son,  who  lives  at  Peacock,  lexas. 

“20th  January,  1855. 

“Mr.  A.  A.  Nelson 

D-‘T live  in  the  Eastern  corner  of  Hopkins  on  the  waters  of  Cy- 
press. It  has  been  suggested  the  railroad  would  run  near  here, 
therefore  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  survey  here,  we  h m - again 
that  the  contract  of  land  for  that  purpose  has  fallen.  ' 

how  true  these  reports  may  be.  I want  160  acres  °f  land  sur- 
veyed, including  the  spot  I live  on,  just  as  soon  as  {. 

it  is  not  lawful  to  do  the  work  I want  you  to  drop  me  few  ^s 
on  the  subject  for  the  information  of  myself  and  other  citizens. 

Direct  Rev.  David  Elder,  Lone  Star,  P.  O.  , , » 

“Yours  with  respect,  David  Llaer. 

To  bear  out  the  identification  of  Rev.  David  Elder _ as  ' bemg 
a brother  of  Margaret  Elder  and  a son  of  the  E1<kr  “ 34^ 

dridge,  Tenn.,  we  have  a copy  of  the  field  notes  of  Grant  Eo.  2,obb 
issued  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  November  15,  1841,  calling  10 
5 000  acres  of  land  for  the  Epsom  Salts  Manufacturing  Company, 
whkh  land  has  its  beginning  : t a be  he  W est  bank  oi 

the  Little  Pigeon  River,  opposite  the  mouth  01 

Rev.  David  Elder  owned  a one-fourth  interest  in  the  Epsom  Salts 
Mfg.  Co.,  which  Ephriam  Mingus,  Robert  Collins  and  George  • 
Hays.  The  land  granted  was  situated  on  the  South  side  of  Frenc 
Broad  river  in  Severe  County,  Tennessee,  not  very  for  from  the 
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town  of  Dandridge,  where  David  Crocket  was  “jilted”  or  “stood- 
up”  as  the  modems  would  say,  by  Margaret  Elder. 


THE  MORTONS  AND  OLIVER  LOVING 


A man  by  the  name  of  Wilson,  married  the  daughter  of  a man  by 
the  name  of  Morgan,  and  they  had:* 

1.  Cynthia  Wilson. 

2.  Thomas  Wilson. 

3.  Sam  Wilson. 

and  probably  other  children,  whose  names  are  now  unknown  to 
the  compiler. 

(a)  John  Morton,  Sr.,  married  1.  Cynthia  Wilson,  and  they 
were  married,  it  is  believed,  somewhere  in  Louisiana.  They  had 
children: 

4.  Rufus  Morton,  bom  May  10,  1822,  died  May  15,  1885. 

5.  Rusian  Morton,  born  January  4,  1825. 

6.  Lucinda  Morton,  born  November  12,  1828. 

7.  Rossanna  Morton,  born  February  1,  1833. 

8.  John  M.  Morton,  born  November  19,  1835. 

(a)  John  Morton  was  a native  of  Kentucky  and  we  have 
no  record  of  when  he  came  West.  Tradition  says  that  his  oldest 
son  4.  Rufus  Morton  was  born  in  what  is  now  Red  River  County. 
Texas,  while  they  were  over  visiting  relatives.  5.  Rusian  Morton 
ran  away  and  joined  the  Texas  army  in  the  Mexican  war,  died 
or  was  killed,  and  is  buried  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Both  4.  Ruhr 
and  8.  John  M.  Morton  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  John 
M.  Morton  later  served  in  the  ranger  force  and  died  in  Franklin 
County,  Texas.  While  living  in  Red  River  County  (a)  Join 
Morton,  Sr.,  was  once  appointed  County  Judge,  and  twice  appoint- 
ed J.  P.  in  Miller  County,  Arkansas,  Miller  County,-  at  that  time 
claiming  that  territory.  Tradition  also  exists  that  he  was  the  firs: 
postmaster  in  Red  River  County,  under  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

4.  Rufus  Morton,  8.  John  M.  Morton  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters  were  cousins  of  Oliver  Loving,  the  famous  Texas  catt.'c 
King.  This  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  George  Loving,  of  Rotan 
Texas. 

4.  Rufus  Morton,  married  Sarah  Aveline  Shearer,  daughter 
of  Spencer  Shearer  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Whitaker. 

6.  Lucinda  (Louisa)  Morton,  married  Jasper  Dorsey,  and  the; 
had  two  boys  and  one  girl. 

7.  Rossanna  Morton  married  Wilse  McCrury  and  had  three 
boys  and  two  girls. 

Elizabeth  Whitaker,  mother  of  Sarah  Eveline  (Shearer)  V r- 
ton,  was  the  daughter  of  James  Whitaker  Sr.,  and  his  wife  Mar. 
Walker  (part  Cherokee)  who  lived  in  Western  North  Carolina  r 
East  Tennessee.  James  Whitaker  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Whita-* 
and  his  wife  Mary,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  South. 
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The  Coombes  Family  of  Kentucky 


In  the  September  issue  of  the  Southern  Historical  Research 
Magazine  on  page  373,  there  appeared  mention  of  the  family  of 
William  Coombes,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1803  and  in 
which  the  statement  is  made  that  he  came  to  Texas  and  to  Dallas 
County  prior  to  1850.  Judge  William  Coombes  of  Dallas,  a grand- 
son of  this  William  Coombes,  tells  us  the  family  reached  Dallas 
County  some  five  or  six  years  prior  to  18o0  and  took  up  lands  ad- 
jacent to  where  the  town  of  Dallas  is  located,  in  the  Peters  Colony. 

Since  publishing  the  foregoing  account  we  have  done  a little 
research  work  on  the  Coombes  family  and  find  that  they  came  to 
Texas  from  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  near  Bardstown  and  that 
the  Kentucky  ancestor  of  the  Coombes  family  was  also  William 
Coombes  who  accompanied  Daniel  Boone  and  his  contingent  to 
that  State  in  1775.  The  information  we  have  obtained  in  this  con- 
nection is  very  interesting  and  will  be  news  to  the  descendants 
who  live  in  Dallas  County  now. 

First  Settled  at  Harrcd’s  Fort 

William  Coombes  and  his  wife  came  to  Kentucky  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1775  and  settled  at  Harrod’s  Station,  the  home  of  James 
Harrod  and  the  present  site  of  Harrodsburg,  along  with  Hugh  Mc- 
Gary,  Richard  Hogan  and  Thomas  Denton.  It  was  known  as  the 
McGary  party,  which  had  traveled  along  with  Daniel  Boone  and 
his  family  and  others.  At  the  head  of  Dick’s  River,  in  what  is 
now  Rockcastle  County,  the  McGary  party  separated  from  Boone 
and  his  party,  who  with  21  men  took  their  course  to  the  new  1 ort 
at  Boonsborough,  reaching  there  September  8,  1775.  Daniel 
Boone’s  wife  and  daughter  were  the  first  white  women  who  ever 
stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River. 

In  the  McGary  party,  which  separated  from  Boone’s  crowd  at 
Dick’s  river,  were  four  women,  viz:  Mrs.  Hugh  McGary  (who  had 
been  the  widow  Rav,  before  her  marriage  to  Hugh  McGary,  over 
in  Augusta  County.  Va.) , Mrs.  Richard  Hogan,  Mrs.  Thomas  Den- 
ton and  Mrs.  William  Coomes  or  Coombes.  The  historian  who 
made  the  record  insisted  on  spelling  the  name  “Coomes  instead 
of  Coombes,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the  identity  of  the  per- 
sons. 

The  McGary  party  reached  Harrod’s  place  on  the  same  day 
that  Boone  arrived  at  Boonesborough  and  thereafter  Mrs.  McGary, 
Mrs.  Hogan,  Mrs.  Denton  and  Mrs.  William  Coombes  were  the 
first  white  women  who  ever  stood  upon  the  waters  of  Salt  River, 
in  Kentucky,  thus  dividing  honors  with  Daniel  Boone’s  wife  and 
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daughter.  Authoritative  historians  insist,  and  it  is  a fact,  that 
the  first  settlement  in  the  State  of  Kenucky  was  at  Harrodsburg. 
Thursday,  June  16,  1774,  by  James  Harrod. 

Sometime  during  the  Spring  of  1776,  at  Harrod’s  Fort  or  Sta- 
tion, Mrs.  William  Coombes  opened  a school  for  children,  which 
was  the  first  school  of  any  kind  ever  taught  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mrs.  Coombes  was  the  first  school  teacher. 

Hugh  McGary,  who  had  married  the  widow  Ray  in  Virginia 
and  brought  her  and  her  children  (his  step-children)  together  with 
his  own  children  by  a former  marriage,  to  Harrodsburg,  was  a 
great  character.  James  Ray,  afterwards  famous  as  an  Indian 
fighter  and  revolutionary  soldier,  and  who  won  the  title  of  General 
James  Ray,  was  one  of  his  step-children.  James  Ray  was  a per- 
sonal friend  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark  and  he  and  William 
Coombes  were  close  personal  friends,  as  the  following  accounts  from 
“Collins  History  of  Kentucky”  will  verify. 


Coombes  and  Ray  In  Indian  Fight 

The  following  account  of  an  Indian  fight  in  which  James  Ray 
and  William  Coombes  figured  as  the  principals, is  set  down  virtu- 
ally as  related  by  a son  of  William  Coombes,  many  years  after- 
wards: 


James  Ray  (step-son  of  Hugh  McGary),  William  Ray,  his 
brother  and  William  Coombes  went  out  one  day  some  distance 
^from  Harrodsburg  and  the  home  of  the  McGarys,  to  clear  some 
land  at  what  was  known  as  the  Shawnee  Springs  for  Hugh  Mc- 
Gary, step-father  of  the  Ray  boys,  James  and  William.  This  was  on 
March  6,  1777.  Three  of  them  decided  during  the  day  that  they 
would  like  to  visit  a neighboring  sugar  camp  to  slake  their  thirst. 


so  they  went  ahead,  leaving  William  Coombes  alone  in  the  clearing. 
Coombes  waited  a long  time  there  by  himself  and  then,  becoming 
alarmed  at  their  long  absence,  quit  work  to  start  in  search  of  them, 
when  he  saw  some  Indans,  fifteen  of  them,  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sugar  camp.  He  quickly  jumped  behind  a tree,  cocked 
his  gun  and  waited,  intending  to  fire  when  they  got  about  even 
with  him.  But  they  did  not  see  him  and  went  on  by  and  he  de- 
cided not  to  fire,  and  ran  on  towards  the  sugar  camp  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  it  and  saw  some  forty  Indians  there.  He  hid  and 
watched  and  in  a few  minutes  they  were  joined  by  the  other  fif- 
teen, who  had  returned.  Still  others  came,  until  he  had  counted 
not  less  than  seventy  altogether. 


In  the  meantime  James  Ray  had  made  his  escape  and  ran 
all  the  way  to  Harrod’s  Fort  and  raised  the  alarm.  Old  man 
Hugh  McGary,  who  was  hot  headed  and  a great  fighter,  jumped 
on  Jim  Harrod  about  being  negligent  and  wanted  to  blame  Harrod 
for  not  keeping  a sharper  lookout  for  Indians.  Harrod  resented 
what  McGary  said  and  both  of  them  pulled  their  guns  and  were 
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, x , ;+  wV>pn  Mrs  McGary  ran  between  them  and 

stopped.0 the  trouble.  ’Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  was  there  at  the 
timeand  interceded  with  McGary  and  thirty  men  mounted  and 

Hsm  ml»=wS  || 

Lam  Coombes,  who  had  kept  in  hiding  all  this  tune  rushed  out 
from  behind  the  bushes  and  exclaimed. 

“No  they  haven’t  killed  me,  by  Job!  I m safe. 

IheL  the  party  buried  the  remains  of  William  Ray  and  returned 
to  Harrodsburg. 

In  the  Spring  of  1778  William  Coombes  was  one  of  thirty  men 
sent  out  under  Col.  Bowman  to  gather  com  at  a ^antation  se%e 
•i  -fVrvm  TTnrmrlqhur^  The  men  were  divided  into  pairs,  lney 

„d  "tori-  Others  seized  S 

sr-  ^^r^SSBiSd-s 

escape  and  get  to  Harrodsburg  and  brmg  back  he.p. 

in  S^^StSoid 

it  thaVday  when  he 

broke  and  run  away  to  Harrod  s for  help. 

On  one  occasion  Ray  was  down  a small  stream Lp^anVTound 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  Fort  alone  hunting  *,  to. 

himself  surrounded  by  Indians.  He  ga^dahi^  0<^he  gate  to  the 
wards  the  fort  with  arrows  flying  a.  aro  * enough  to 

fort  was  closed  and  he  fell  behind  a stump  ] ^ ^ the  Fort 

ward  off  the  arrows  and  shots  fired  at  mm.  }d  not  run 

could  see  him  and  kept  firing  at  the  Indians,!)  Jh  the  gate 

them  away  and  knew  that  James  could  not  ge  T finally 

Sou.  Wng  killed.  This  wee.  « fa:  «»  bS 

tn’d  t^em  to  di*  a hole  under  the  wall  so  ne  ^ 
tough' \t  into  the  Fort.  They  did  this  and  he  got  saiely  ms  . 

When  William  Coombes  and  his  wife  left  Harrodsburg  they 
settled  at  Bardstown,  the  county  seat  of  Nelson  coun  y. 

Hardin  County,  Kentucky  was  established  in  1792  out  o a 
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part  of  Nelson  County,  and  Adin  Coombes  was  a representative 
in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  from  that  county  in  1814,  also  from 
1818  to  1831. 

Hart  County  was  also  taken  from  Nelson  and  this  county  was 
in  Adin  Coombes’  district  in  1822  to  1825. 

John  C.  Ray  was  the  State  Senator  from  Hardin  and  Meade 
Counties  in  1828-1832. 

John  Ray  was  in  the  State  Senate  from  Warren  County  in 
1813-16,  and  had  served  in  the  House  in  1803. 

James  Ray  was  a member  of  the  House  from  Warren  County 
in  1806;  Garland  J.  Blewett  in  1835  and  Houston  Coombes  in 
1841. 

Practcially  all  of  the  above  named  counties  were  out  of  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  original  territory  which  had  been 
Nelson  county. 


The  immediate  descendants  of  William  Coombes  who  emigrated 
to  Dallas  County,  Texas,  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  several  members  of  the  family,  like  their  Kentucky 
cousins,  have  served  the  people  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 


HAYWOOD  FAMILY  BIBLE  RECORDS. 


Following  is  the  Bible  Records  of  the  Haywood  family,  the  old 
Bible  being  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Webster,  of  Shre- 
veport, Louisiana. 

Marriages. 

William  Henry  Haywood  and  Eliza  Jones  wTere  married  April  11. 
1836. 

H.  P.  Mabry  and  Abigail  Haywood  married  October,  1854. 

W.  S.  Haywood  and  Lizzie  A.  Moseley  married  Oct.  1,  1879. 

Births. 

William  H.  Haywood,  bom  April  13,  1810. 

Eliza  Haywood,  his  wife,  born  March  22,  1820. 

Our  first  child,  bom  February  25,  1837. 

Sarah  Abigail  Haywood,  bom  September  23,  1838. 

Mary  Anna  Haywood,  born  May  12,  1840. 

Robert  Jones  Haywood,  bom  April  17,  1842. 

Tralucia  Catherine  Haywood,  bom  March  13,  1844. 

Joseph  Haywood,  born  August  9,  1846. 

Elizabeth  Haywood,  bom  August  28.  1848. 

William  Sheppard  Haywood,  bom  August  21,  1850. 

Henry  M.  Haywood,  born  March  13,  1853. 

Robert  Haywood,  bom  March  13,  1853. 

Egbert  Haywood,  died  August  11,  1864. 

The  Haywood  family  lived  m Marian  County,  Texas. 
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Fhe  Blewett  Family 


The  Blewett  family  came  originally  from  Normandy,  and  spell- 
ed the  name  Bluat,  Bloet  and  Bluett.  The  name  is  still  represent- 
ed there  in  the  last  century,  “Blouet  of  Cahagnolles,’,  belonging  to 
the  bailwick  of  Caen,  having  sat  in  the  greatest  assembly  of  the 
Norman  nobles  in  1789.  Richard  Blouet  is  on  the  Dives  roll  and 
Ralph  Blouet  was  an  under  tenant  in  Hampshire  in  1086.  Robert 
Blouet  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  family  long  remained  of  eminence  in  the  West  of 
England. 

William  Blewett  came  to  America  and  landed  in  Philadelphia 
and  acquired  much  property  there,  at  one  time  owning  much  of 
the  land  the  city  is  built  upon.  In  later  years  he  moved  to  the 
Carolinas  and  settled  on  the  Pee  Dee  river.  He  had  a grant  of 
land  from  King  George  II  for  about  2,000  acres.  He  was  too  old 
to  take  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  aided  the  cause  in 
every  way  he  could.  Two  of  his  sons,  William  and  Thomas  Blewett 
and  his  son-in-law,  David  Love,  were  in  the  war.  His  son  Thomas 
was  a member  of  the  Legislature  for  twenty-two  years  and  200. 
Thomas  Garten  Blewett,  son  of  100.  Thomas,  his  son,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  “Convention  of  the  People”  assembled  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  in  1832. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Carothers,  a descendant, 
we  are  able  to  present  herewith  an  outline  of  the  family,  the  Coat 
of  Arms  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Or,  a chevron  between  three  eagles  displayed  vert.  CREST:  A 
squirrel,  sejant,  or,  collared  and  lined  gules;  in  paws  an  acorn, 
gold,  leaved,  vert.  MOTTO:  “Spes  mae  in  Deo.” 

(1)  William  Blewett,  bom  1719,  died  1813;  married  Sarah 
Garten,  July  30,  1751,  in  Old  Swedes  Church,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 

Their  children: 

100.  Thomas  Blewett  (1754-1835)  married  second,  Amy 
Randle  (1772-1789);  son: 

200.  Thomas  Garten  Blewett,  revolutionary  soldier. 

101.  Jean  Blewett  (1756-1817)  married  David  Love.  1772. 

102.  Hannah  Blewett  (1758-1847)  manned  William  Williams. 

103.  Rebececa  Blewett,  died  unmarried. 

By  his  second  wife,  — White,  no  children. 

By  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Morris  (1)  William  Blewett  had 
children: 
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104.  William  Blewett  (1764-1843),  married  Rebecca  Thomas 
in  1779.  Was  a revolutionary  patriot. 

105.  Elizabeth  Blewett. 

106.  Eli  Blewett,  married  Betsy  Ann  Williams. 

107.  Polly  Blewett. 

108.  Morris  Blewett. 

109.  David  Blewett. 

110.  James  Blewett. 

111.  Sussannah  Blewett. 

112.  Nancy  Blewett. 

100.  THOMAS  BLEWETT, 

who  married  Amy  Randle,  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  in 
North  Carolina  for  twenty-two  years.  He  lived  at  “Blewett’s  Falls” 
across  the  river  from  where  his  father  (1)  William  Blewett,  settl- 
ed. He  and  his  brother  104.  William  Blewett,  went  into  the  revo- 
lutionary war  very  young  as  privates  in  the  company  of  their 
brother-in-law,  David  Love. 


200.  THOMAS  GARTEN  BLEWETT 

son  of  100.  Thomas  Blewett,  was  born  July  4,  1789  and  died  in 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  in  1871.  He  married  Regina  de  Graffen- 
ried,  a descendant  of  Baron  de  Graffenried,  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, who  in  1710,  obtained  a grant  of  land  from  the  English  Gov- 
ernment for  10,000  acres  and  settled  a colony  of  Swiss  at  New 
Berne,  N.  C.,  supporting  them  until  they  were  started.  (See  N.  C. 
Colonial  Records,  Vol.  1,  containing  88  pages  of  his  diary). 

The  children  of  Thomas  Garten  Blewett  and  Regina  de  Graf- 
fenried were: 


300.  Allen  Blewett,  died  young. 

301.  Thomas  Garten  Blewett  (1818-1888) , married  first  Laura 
Martin,  and  had: 

400.  Claude  Blewett,  married,  several  children.  Married 
second,  Mary  Witherspoon,  and  had: 

401.  Thomas  Garten  Blewett,  married  Lula  Egger  and  had: 
500.  Mary  Clifton  Blewett. 

402.  Clara  Blewett,  married  Will  Ottley. 

403.  Mary  Blewett,  married  Clifton  Ottley. 

302.  Regina  Blewett  (1820-1890)  married  James  T.  Harrison. 
Children: 

404.  Regina  Harrison,  married  Lieut.  General  Stephen  D. 

Lee  and  had: 

501.  Blewett  Lee. 

405.  Thomas  Harrison,  died  unmarried. 

406.  James  T.  Harrison,  married  Fannie  Moore;  children: 
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502.  James  Harrison. 

503.  Antoinette  Harrison. 

504.  Eugene  Harrison. 

505.  Lee  Harrison. 

506.  Richardson  Harrison. 

507.  Fannie  Harrison. 

303.  Aliena  Blewett  (1822-1885)  married  first,  James  Weis- 
singer,  and  had: 

407.  Regina  Weissinger,  married  Dr.  Romain  Schlater  and 
had  several  children. 

408.  Thomas  Weissinger,  married  Mary  Robinson. 

408.  James  Weissinger,  died  unmarried. 

304.  Allen  de  Graff enried  Blewett  (1824-1913) , married  Mary 
Means.  Children: 

410.  Mary  Means  Blewett,  married  Charles  Carothers;  three 

children: 

508.  Allen  Blewett  Carothers,  died  1931. 

(Two  infant  sons,  who  died). 

411.  Caroline  Thompson  Blewett,  married  Charles  Hill.  One 

child. 

509.  A.  Barthel  Hill. 

412.  Allen  Means  Blewett,  died  young. 

413.  Thomas  Garten  Blewett,  died  young. 

414.  Robert  Means  Blewett,  married  Mrs.  King;  children: 

510.  Mildred  Blewett. 

511.  Dorothy  Blewett. 

415.  Guy  David  Blewett,  married  Ada  Lide.  Children: 

512.  Courtenay  Blewett,  married  Martha  Tinker. 

513.  David  Courtenay  Blewett. 

305.  Mary  Blewett  (1836-1915)  married  Robert  Wooldridge, 
children: 

416.  Lily  Wooldridge. 

306.  William  Blewett. 

307.  Florida  Blewett. 

308.  Randle  Blewett,  C.  S.  A.  Killed  at  Richmond. 

309.  James  T.  Blewett. 

310.  John  Armstrong  Blewett. 

104.  WILLIAM  BLEWETT 
who  married  Rebecca  Thomas,  had  children: 

201.  William  Blewett. 

202.  Thomas  Blewett. 
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203.  Sarah  Blewett,  married  first,  Ed  Martin,  2nd  William 
Everett,  3rd,  Patterson. 

204.  John  Blewett. 

205.  Elizabeth  Blewett. 

206.  Hannah  Blewett. 

207.  Eli  Blewett. 

208.  Calvin  Blewett. 

209.  Wiley  Blewett,  who  was  a Baptist  minister. 

210.  David  Blewett. 

211.  Rebecca  Blewett. 

The  descendants  of  Rev.  Wiley  Blewett  live  near  the  town  of 
Lockhart,  Texas. 


James  McKee,  revolutionary  soldier,  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  14,  1752  and  died  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  where 
he  enlisted  in  1776.  His  widow  was  Nancy  McKee  and  he  left 
a son  John  McKee. 


Henry  Dawson  was  bom  in  Amelia  County,  Va.,  in  1753,  but 
probably  in  what  is  now  Prince  Edward  County.  He  was  a revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  served  under  Joseph  Parks,  who  removed  to 
Greene  County,  Ga.  after  the  revolution,  as  did  the  Dawsons. 
William  C.  Dawson  became  United  States  Senator  and  his  brother 
Thomas  Dawson  was  equally  famous. 


Col.  William  Cunningham,  distinguished  revolutionary  soldier 
from  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  died  and  is  buried  near  Sparta, 
White  County,  Tennessee. 

i 


John  Cockrell,  who  married  Ann  Robertson,  a sister  of  General 
James  Robertson,  who  settled  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  a half 
brother  of  Simon  Cockrell.  vTho  came  to  Nashville,  but  stayed  only 
about  a year  and  moved  to  Kentucky.  Simon  Cockrell  married  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Vardeman,  of  Virginia  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Francis  Marian  Cockrell,  United  States  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  Jeremiah  Vardeman  Cockrell,  one  time  member  ot 
the  United  States  Congress  from  the  Abilene  District,  in  Texas. 
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NOTE:  This  is  the 

£ aSgt&SSTWJM  “wfS  ?S££  ??  either  refers  or  the  editors. 


DAGGETT.  On  page  316  of  your  September  issue,  note  No.  321, 
members  of  the  Fourth  Legislature  of  Texas,  you  refer  to  L.  M. 
Daggett  I think  you  will  find  upon  investigation  that  this  man  mov 
ed  tf Fort  Worth!  became  a meat  packer  and  was  afterwards  very 
well  known. — R.  B.  Humphrey. 

WILLIAM  ISBELL.  In  your  September  issue,  page  379  you 
refer  to  the  Isbell  family  and  ask  “who  were  the  p arente  o 
liam  Isbell?”  In  the  records  of  Halifax  County  Va.,  as  ot  U . 

7,  1790,  one  Daniel  Isbell  signed  as  witness  to  a transaction 1 e 

James  Shackelford  of  one  part  and  James  Howerton  and  Jacob 
Faulkner,  brothers-in-law,  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  ® 

The  marriage  records  of  the  same  county  gives  *e|iameofGeo  g 
Isbell  and  Mourning  Medley  as  being  married  on  Feb™  ^ 

James  S^rto^g  Ccmnty 

father  of  George  who  married  Mourning  Medley  February  27,  1807, 
td  they  moved  to  Tennessee.  The  Howertons 

Eldred  met  George  Isbell  it  was  an  old  ^^^^How^on 
are  that  here  are  the  parents  of  William  Isbell.  Eldre 
wi  Siting  as  of  October  8,  1832.  William  was  then  a lad  of^six 
teen  summers,  according  to  your  data.  This  may  : g J 

if  not  a solution.-R.  W.  Neatherey,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

McCLENDON.  Allen  McClendon,  bom  1805,  died  lSaO,  mar- 
ried Maranda  Gray,  who  was  J^ua^,  i®’ 03 1 1934  and  had 

married  in  Buncomb  County,  N.  C.  Decern  r 23,  -j  v/Ll- 

the  following  children:  Maimda.  born  Jam  4,  1836,  vvnnar  ^ __ 

son,  bom  Nov.  27,  IS37;  George  v. .,  ooin  j j0hn  Me- 

Ste' Sf Whwi&outeiy%xpl^on  of  the  relationship,  if  any. 
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Arabella  Gray,  possibly  a sister,  or  aunt  of  Maranda  married 
Nathaniel  Deaver,  whose  son  William  Henry  Deaver  came  to  Texas 
in  1812  and  married  a Harrington.  They  settled  at  Brenham,  Texas, 
and  a nephew,  E.  D.  (Dave)  Harrington,  was  in  the  Pack  Saddle 
Indian  fight,  August  4,  1873. 


NASH  FAMILY.  The  Nash  family  was  prominent  in  Virginia 
and  in  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States  and  some  of  its 
representatives  moved  to  Texas  in  the  early  days  and  settled  in 
Dallas  County.  Would  like  to  obtain  information  about  the  con- 
nection of  the  Texas  family  with  those  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  especially. 


SMITH.  Henry  Hardin  Smith,  of  Carroll  County,  Miss.,  was  the 
father  of  William  Smith,  who  settled  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  in 
an  early  day,  and  was  the  father  of  Hardin,  Oscar  and  Ann  Smith. 
Henry  Hardin  Smith  came  from  Virginia  to  Mississippi  and  the 
name  Hardin  was  given  him  because  a man  by  that  name  be- 
friended his  father  during  the  Revoultion  and  was  killed  by  Tories 
in  his  effort  to  save  his  life.  The  elder  Smith  was  the  owner  of 
a powder  mill  somewhere  in  Virginia.  Does  any  reader  of  this 
magazine  know  of  a man  by  the  name  of  Smith  who  ran  or  kept  a 
powder  mill  in  Virginia  during  the  American  Revolution?  What 
was  his  given  name  and  who  were  his  parents  and  in  what  part 
of  Virginia  did  he  live?  His  grandson,  William  Smith,  of  Denton 
County,  was  a pioneer  newspaper  man  in  that  county  and  his  son 
Hardin  Smith  was  appointed  to  West  Point  by  Senator  Joseph 
Weldon  Bailey  while  he  was  a member  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress.  Will  appreciate  any  information. 


. BUCKNER.  Dr.  R.  C.  Buckner  established  the  Buckner 
Orphans  Home  at  Dallas,  Texas,  having  come  here  as  a Baptist 
minister  in  an  early  day.  Was  he  a member  of  the  Buckner 
family  of  Bracken  County,  Kentucky?  Is  there  any  one  who  can 
furnish  us  with  the  ancestry  of  Dr.  Buckner  and  tell  us  who  his 
parents  and  grand-parents  were? 


FLEWELL IN . There  was  a family  by  the  name  of  Flewellin 
that  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Garden  Valley  in  Smith  County,  Tex- 
as, about  17  miles  north  of  Tyler,  sometime  prior  to  the  war  be- 
tween the  States.  These  was  also  an  R.  T.  Flewellin  who  lived  at 
Old  Washington,  or  Independence,  in  Washington  County,  Texas. 
Were  they  of  the  same  family?  Can  anyone  furnish  the  history 
of  the  Fleweiiins  who  came  to  Texas  and  show  where  they  came 
from  to  Texas.  There  was  also  a numerous  family  by  the  name  of 
Carter  that  settled  at  or  near  Garden  Valley  and  many  of  them 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery  there.  We  understand  that  Gov.  Hub- 
bard married  a Carter,  member  of  this  family.  Where  did  the 
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Carters  come  from  to  Texas  and  are  they  related  to  the  Carter 
family  of  Cartersville  Georgia,  and  how ! 

DAVIS  Evan  Davis,  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of 
t « X!  DsvU  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  a 

2d  Samuel  Emory  Davis,  who  died  young;  Margaret  Ho^h 
. T •nDvi^  Jr  who  died  unmarried,  J.  h.  JJavis,  aiea 

Sir'S  gfc  Where  are  .heir  d„ce»d,„B? 

OCHILTREE.  Judge  William B.  Ochiltree  ^aidtohavbeen 
bom  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  .October ^18  1811 - His  ^ts 

mS^Bs-srn 

and  grand-parents.  ™re  " territory?  Will  appreciate  any 

William  and  son  Thomas  and 

their  ancestry  or  descendants. 

SIMPSON  There  was  a family  by  the  name  of  SimPso^  setp®^ 

from?  ___ 

McGHEE,  of  Wake  County  N.  C„  mSed 

bom  in  Wake  County,  who  had  a son  Henry  ^U:‘eeBrcm0nd, 
Elizabeth  Harvell  (born  m Vmguua)^n^  ^ betw  een  the 

Texas,  where  he  was  probate  Judge  attertne^  Jere 

as. 

T,  - Who  knows  abou  ie  tu“  ..  .? 

what  became  of  them?  Where  are  their  descendants,  u any  • 

CAMPBELL.  We  understand  that  the  father  XX^ho 

Mitchell  Campbell,  of  Texas,  was  Thomas  Duncan  Campbell,  who 
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settled  in  Cherokee  County  in  an  early  day,  and  that  the  family 
was  from  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  Who  can  furnish  us  with 
the  ancestry  of  Governor  Campbell? 


BUFFINGTON  FAMILY.  Ezekiel  Buffington,  of  Spartanburg 
District  S.  C.,  married  an  Emory,  said  to  have  been  a half-breed 
Cherokee  Indian  maiden,  and  Chief  Buffington,  of  the  Cherokees 
in  Oklahoma,  still  living  is  said  to  be  a descendant.  Peter  Buffing- 
ton, a brother  of  Ezekiel,  lived  in  Newberry  County,  S.  C.  at  about 
the  same  time.  There  were  some  Buffingtons  who  came  to  Texas  in 
the  early  days  of  the  State  and  settled,  it  is  said,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Navasota,  in  Grimes  County.  Who  can  furnish  any  in- 
formation about  the  Buffingtons  of  Texas,  and  their  antecedents? 
We  would  appreciate  some  information  as  to  where  they  came 
from  and  how,  if  any,  they  are  related  to  the  descendants  of  Eze- 
kile  Buffington? 


ELEY  FAMILYY.  The  Eley  family  lived  in  Isle  of  Wight  Coun- 
ty, Virginia  in  pre-revolutionary  days,  some  of  them  came  later 
to  Georgia,  probably  some  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  there 
are  prominent  members  of  the  family  in  Texas.  Would  like  infor- 
mation about  this  family. 


FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  in  1670.  In  that  year  a party  of  Englishmen  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Sayle,  established  a colony  at  a place  which 
was  called  Albermarle  Point,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Ashley 
river.  They  remained  at  this  place,  it  is  said,  for  about  ten  years, 
when  they  moved  to  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  convergence 
of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  where  the  city  of  Charleston  is 
now  located.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  therefore,  is  now  a settlement  over 
250  years  old. 


The' father  of  Col.  Benjamin  Rush  Milam,  the  Texas  patriot  and 
revolutionist,  who  led  the  attack  on  San  Antonio,  was  the  son  of 
a Revolutionary  Soldier,  Rush  Milam,  who  was  bom  in  1759  and 
belonged  to  the  Bedford  County  (Va.)  militia  in  1780.  He  was 
still  living  in  Kanawha,  West  Virginia  in  1832. 


Capt.  John  B.  Denton,  killed  by  the  Indians  on  Village  Creek 
between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  in  1841,  was  bom  in  Tennessee, 
but  probably  came  to  Texas  from  Kentuckywhere  he  had  relatives. 
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Sesque-Centennial  Edition, 


the  STATE,  Columbia  S.  C. 

March  21,  1936. 

•Th.  State,"  of  Columbia,  S,  “he 

issued  a special  edition  conaiiemo  the  Capital  of  the 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  City  °t  wiu  mailed  us  by  a cor- 

St3te  °j  St^hrSouthernH^toLal  Research  Magazine,  resident 
respondent  of  the  boumern  n l r,  that  a newspaper  is  not 

there.  The  reader  may  at  c .nee  C0?Unm.  That 

a book,  and  a review  wou  subSCriber  has  not  been  fortunate 

-JjtS -ruT^do^L..  of  South  Carolina  s 

'^Our  onlpPtiesitancy  in  v.'o  aite  thh^k^hit 

either  the  ability  or  the  space  DraCticaliy  all  of  which  is  de- 

5&ST.  SSUy.  -?  t™  .tc»TcbS: 

JXfcaSf  «ii  hS of  ' y sood  hiatory  of  South  Caro- 

UnFrom  a Historical  standpoint  the 

The  array  of  historical  and  genealogical  material  presen^ 

tively  £ be  able  to  find  in  any 

££  £ the  South. 

S^UAiS..“,rd."toorPby  material  h,r,  pu'»- 

lished,  seemingly  for  the  first  time.  inrornorated  by  the  Gen- 
When  the  town  of  Columbia  was  first  ^o^oratea  y d 

eral  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  1 s rs  An  era  of  150 

ySrs'  embracM^e  ^adhnlnistrators  of^n^y  mtend^ts^and^many 

S5SS  B ».&* 

lenvthy  and  interesting  sketch,  idling  the  story  ol  men 

wefi  as  their  achievements  as  public  servant^  G Washing- 

And  then  there  are  the ^Hamptons.  were 

ton  was  to  the  Colonies  the  W ade  Hamptons  lthree  > of 

to  South  Carolina.  Their  memories  wiU  never  Me  o£  the 

their  heroism  never  be  forgotten.  Grand  old  %/a 
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American  Revolution;  grand  old  leaders  of  Southern  chivalry  and 
defenders  of  Dixie!  The  writer  has  to  stretch  things  considerably 
to  claim  kin  with  the  Hamptons,  but  he  can  do  it! 

The  illustrations  alone  in  this  edition  of  “The  State”  are  worth 
tRe  price  of  a good  book.  But  the  pictorial,  as  well  as  word-drawn 
illustrations  of  the  burning  of  the  town  by  a certain  Federal  com- 
mander, whose  name  we  do  not  like  to  link  with  history,  in  spite 
of  the  constant  effort  to  forget.  But  while  mere  homes  and  price- 
less shrines  may  be  the  victims  of  the  torch,  the  holy  memory  of 
unsullied  honor  and  pure  virtue  walk  through  flames  of  incendiary 
solutions  unscorched,  unmarred  and  undefied. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  History  of  South  Carolina  and  its 
people?  If  so,  you  will  never  be  fully  informed  until  you  have 
read  The  (Columbia)  State,  of  March  21,  1936. 
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